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'  0  DEEM  not,  midst   his  Tvorldly  strife. 
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Let  high  philosophy  control, 
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The  nobler  passions  of  the  &0Vi\."—CampheU. 
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MDCCCLXXVI. 


V. 


PKEFACE. 


"And  so  did  our  Peasant  shew  himself  among  us;  'a  soul  like  an  ^ollan 
harp,  in  whose  strings  the  vulgar  wind,  as  it  passed  through  them,  changed 
itself  into  articulate  melody! '  " — Caklyle. 


Each  and  all  of  the  Poems  and  Songs  that  compose  the 
text  of  the  preceding  volume  underwent  the  revising  care, 
and  were  published  under  the  eye  of  their  author.  On 
the  other  hand,  not  one  of  the  productions  in  the  volume 
now  laid  before  the  reader,  obtained  that  advantage, — 
hence  the  difficulty  and  increased  responsibility  of  its 
editorship. 

Mrs.  Maria  Riddell,  the  accomplished  and  very  talented 
friend  of  the  poet  during  his  latter  years,  forgetting  the 
unhappy  lampoons,  which  had  been  produced  against  her 
by  the  Bard  under  temporary  irritation,  came  generously 
forward  immediately  after  his  death,  and  published  anoble 
tribute  to  his  memory  and  his  genius.  That  testimony, 
from  one  who  had  known  him  so  intimately,  and  could 
so  well  appreciate  his  rare  gifts,  whether  it  be  considered 
as  a  truthful  estimate  of  his  personal  and  mental  qualities, 
or  as  an  earnest  vindication  of  his  real  worth  against  the 
misrepresentation  and  calumny  that  shrouded  his  depart- 
ing brilliance — the  trails  of  which  are  even  yet  visible— 
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lias  never,  in  convincing  force,  been  surpassed  by  the 
most  eloquent  of  his  eulogists.  Incidentally,  this  lady  has 
recorded  that,  during  her  parting  interview  with  the  dying 
Poet  at  Brow,  "he  expressed  much  concern  regarding 
the  posthumous  publication  of  his  writings  :  his  literary 
and  poetical  fame  he  knew  was  already  secured  by  the 
productions  he  had  given  to  the  world ;  he,  however, 
deeply  regretted  having  deferred  to  put  his  papers  in  a 
state  of  arrangement,  as  he  was  then  incapable  of  the  ex- 
ertion. He  was  well  aware  that  the  intelligence  of  his 
death  would  occasion  some  noise,  and  that  every  scrap 
of  his  writing  would  be  revived  against  him,  many  of 
those  to  the  injury  of  his  future  reputation — that  many 
indifferent  poetical  pieces  would  then,  with  all  their  im- 
perfections on  their  head,  be  thrust  upon  the  Avorld — 
that  letters  and  verses,  written  mth  unguarded  and  im- 
proper freedom,  and  which  he  earnestly  wished  to  have 
buried  in  oblivion,  would  be  handed  about  by  idle  vanity 
or  malevolence,  unrestrained  by  any  dread  of  his  resent- 
ment, and  unchecked  by  inward  consciousness  of  the 
injustice  thereby  done  to  the  deceased." 

Luckily,  by  the  plan  of  arrangement  adopted  in  this 
edition,  we  are  free  from  the  charge  of  having  mixed  up 
the  minor  and  off-hand  effusions  of  the  Poet  with  those 
finished  efforts  of  his  Muse  which  commanded  the  world's 
admiration  while  he  was  yet  alive,  and  still  bear  the 
stamp  of  his  editorial  sanction.  Neither  shall  we  be 
held  responsible  for  reproducing  in  this  volume,  all  and 
sundry  versos  by  Burns  that,  fi'om  time  to  time    have 
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been,  fortunately  or  otherwise,  brought  to  light  during- 
the  last  seventy  years  ;  because  a  partial  public,  con- 
trary to  his  own  opinion  and  desire,  have  decided  that 
he  wrote  nothing  which  "the  world  can  willingly  let 
die." 

Thus  we  have  it  not  in  our  power,  even  if  we  deemed 
it  judicious,  to  suppress  any  one  of  his  known  effusions 
that  can  possibly  bear  the  light  of  print.  These  twin- 
volumes,  therefore,  contain  every  hitherto  imhlished  poem 
song,  or  versicle  attributable  to  Burns, — and  several  of 
them  we  are  privileged  to  present  in  a  more  complete 
form  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  edition  extant. 
We  have  even  given  in  our  text  many  pieces  hitherto 
imputed  to  Burns,  which  are  now  ascertained  to  have 
been  the  work  of  others.  Such,  however,  are  carefully 
marked,  in  order  to  guard  against  their  being  confounded 
with  the  autlientic  productions  of  the  Bard.* 

The  leading  plan  of  this  publication  is  to  an-ange  in 
groups  the  whole  poetical  works  of  the  author,  in  the 
order  of  their   earliest  appearance  in  a  collected  form. 


*  We  have  purposely  omitted  a  song  of  apparent  merit  given  first  by  Allan 
Cunningham,  and  recently  reproduced  in  Nimmo's  '■  Crown  Edition"  of  Burns' 
works,  beginning — "  Here  around  the  ingle  bleezing."  It  has  found  its  way 
into  some  standard  Collections  of  Song,  and,  through  its  happy  chorus  and  the 
sprightly  melody  that  has  been  selected  for  it,  the  song  is  frequently  sung  in 
convivial  parties.  We  have  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  production  is 
entirely  the  manufacture  of  honest  Allan  himself,  whose  account  of  Its 
pedigree  is  very  suspicious.  His  words  are — "We  are  indebted  for  this 
interesting  relic  of  the  immortal  bard  to  Mr.  J.  Burden,  junr.,  of  Camden 
'Town,  who  supplied  the  printer  of  this  edition  with  a  copy  while  the  work  was 
passing  through  the  press."  The  third  verse  of  the  song  betrays  Allan's 
unmistakeable  hand,  for  it  is  as  unlike  Burns'  as  "I  to  Hercules."  We  here 
record  it  that  the  reader  may  justify  us  in  rejecting  the  song  as  a  "  relic  of 
Burns." — 

'•  Can  the  peer  in  silk  and  ermine, 

Ca'  his  conscience  half  his  own  ,- 
His  claes  are  spun  and  edged  wi'  vermin, 

Tho'  he  stand  before  a  throne." 
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In  tliis  volume  the  items  of  each  group  are  placed  accord- 
ing to  their  ascertained  or  assumed  date  of  composition. 
Each  subdivision  is  introduced  by  a  preliminary  notice, 
and  the  attempt  is  made,  as  in  vol.  i.,  to  illustrate  each 
piece  by  a  head-note  in  small  type,  more  or  less  copious, 
in  proportion  to  the  supposed  importance  of  the  text  to 
which  it  is  attached.  These  the  reader  may  pass  over  if 
so  disposed,  or  he  may  pause  and  peruse  them  if  his 
interest  in  the  relative  text  awakens  a  desire  for  remarks 
concerning  it.  To  some  readers,  such  annotations  must 
be  superfluous,  as  Burns'  lyrics  carry  their  own  light 
along  with  them,  and  are  often  independent  of  external 
elucidation. 

Only  a  very  few  of  the  Poems  in  the  following  pages 
arc  of  that  high  class  which  have  helped  Burns  to  his 
immortality,  and  these  were  comparatively  juvenile  efforts, 
never  intended  to  receive  the  honours  of  typography. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  that  region  of  Song  Avhere  the 
name  of  Burns  must  ever  be  supreme,  the  contents  of 
this  Fosfhnmons  Volume  evince  more  of  the  fertility, 
strength,  and  tenderness  of  his  mind,  than  the  world 
could  ever  have  conceived,  had  not  the  Bard's  un- 
published musings,  like  fine  gold,  been  gathered  together 
by  reverent  hands,  from  time  to  time,  after  his  death, 
and  conserved  for  food  to  the  souls,  medicine  to  the 
hearts,  and  productive  impulse  to  the  brains,  of  successive 
generations  of  human  beings. 
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POSTHUMOUS  POEMS  AND  SONGS 
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ROBERT    BURNS 


POSTHUMOUS    SONGS. 


INTRODUCTORY     NOTE. 


The  Dumfries  Minstrelsy  of  Burns.— At  the  period  when  the  poet  penned 
the  valedictory  utterance  which  concludes  the  former  volume,  he  was  preparing 
to  remove  "to  a  better  house."  From  the  day  when  he  abandoned  the  knowes 
and  haughs  of  Ellisland,  in  December,  1791,  to  take  up  his  abode  amid  the  busy 
hum  of  the  town  of  Dumfries,  his  dulce  domiim  had  been  on  the  first  floor  of  a 
small  tenement  in  the  Wee  Vennel;  and  now,  at  Whitsunday,  1793,  he  and  his 
household  migrated  to  a  more  commodious  residence  in  a  self-contained  house 
of  two  floors,  situated  in  the  Mill  Vennel— smae  named  Burns'  Street,  in  honour 
of  the  illustrious  wayfarer  who  pitched  his  camp,  and  dwelt  there  during  the 
three  closing  years  of  his  brief  mortal  career. 

Like  a  singing-bird  snared  in  the  forest,  and  carried  from  his  native  element, 
to  be  henceforth  hung  up  in  a  contracted  cage  among  bricks  and  mortar,  we 
find  that  Burns,  neither  in  the  Wee  Vennel  nor  the  Mill  Vennel,  refused  to  utter 
his  "  wood  notes  wild; "  nay,  rather  we  find  that  these  notes— if  possible— in- 
creased in  richness  and  volume ;  at  same  time,  losing  nothing  of  their  natural 
pathos  and  power,  while  the  singer  was  thus  located  under  circumstances  far 
from  propitious  to  the  muse. 

With  some  trifling  exceptions,  such  as  an  occasional  address  for  the  Theatre, 
a  few  election  ballads,  and  sundry  epigrams ;  to  which  we  may  add  two  sonnets, 
one  or  two  rhymed  notes  to  friends,  and  a  "Fragment  on  Liberty," — all  his 
Dumfries  musings  consisted  in  the  deathless  lyrics  composed  by  him  for  the 
collections  of  Johnson  and  Thomson.  Of  these,  the  Wee  Fenne? claims  "Wand- 
ering Willie,"  "Aefond  kiss,"  "Galla  Water,"  "Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie?" 
"Duncan Gray,"  "Highland  Mary,"  and  " The  Sodger's  Eeturn." 

T:h.e  Mill  Vennel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  associated  with  "Scots  wha  hae  wi' 
Wallace  bled!"  "Ca'  the  ewes  to  the  knowes,"  "Does  haughty  Gaul  invasion 
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threat  ?"  "O  stay,  sweet  warbliug  woodlaik,  stay,''  "  Had  I  a  cave  ou  some  wild 
distant  shore !"  "Last  May,  a  braw  wooer  cam'  down  the  lang  glen,"  "Their 
groves  o'  sweet  myrtle,"  "Contented  wi'  little,  and  cantie  wi'  mair,"  "A  man's 
a  man  for  a'  that," — and  a  host  of  others. 

The  whole  of  the  songs  enumerated  above — except  four  which  are  given  at 
the  close  of  volume  first — were  unpublished  when  their  author  died;  conse- 
quently, they  appear  in  the  present  volume.  Following  out  our  prescribed 
order,  therefore,  we  now  introduce  the  reader  to  the  earliest  collection  of  the 
poet's  hitherto  unpublished  compositions  that  appeared  after  his  death. 


SONGS   BY   BURNS,    IN   JOHNSON'S   FIFTH   VOL. 

(PUBLISHED,    DECEMBER,    1796.) 


August,  1792,  was  the  date  of  Johnson's  Fourth  Vol.,  and  in  February,  1794, 
we  find  Burns  writing  to  the  publisher  as  follows: — "I  send  you,  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Wallace,  forty-oue  songs  for  your  fifth  voliune.  Mr.  Clarke  has  also  a  good 
many,  if  he  have  not,  with  his  usual  indolence,  cast  them  at  the  cods.  I  have 
still  a  good  parcel  among  my  hands  in  scraps  and  fragments ;  so  that  I  hope 
we  will  make  a  shift  for  our  last  volume."  On  July  4th,  1796,  little  more  than 
a  fortnight  prior  to  his  death,  after  penning  a  letter  to  George  Thomson,  which 
we  will  refer  to  in  its  place,  he  wrote  as  follows  to  Johnson: — "  How  are  you, 
my  dear  friend,  and  how  comes  on  your  fifth  volume?  You  may  probably 
think  that  for  some  time  past  I  have  neglected  you  and  your  work;  but,  alas! 
the  hand  of  pain,  and  sorrow,  and  care,  has  these  many  months  lain  heavy  on 
me.  Personal  and  domestic  affliction  have  almost  entirely  banished  that  alacrity 
and  life  with  which  I  used  to  woo  the  rural  Muse  of  Scotia.  In  the  meantime, 
let  us  finish  what  we  have  so  well  begun.  Mr.  Lewars,  a  particular  friend  of 
mine,  will  bring  out  any  proofs  (if  they  are  ready),  or  any  message  you  may 
have.  I  am  extremely  anxious  for  your  work,  as,  indeed  I  am,  for  everything 
concerning  you  and  your  welfare.  You  are  a  worthy,  honest  fellow,  and  have 
a  good  right  to  live  in  this  world — because  you  deserve  it.  Many  a  merry 
meeting  this  publication  has  given  us,  and  possibly  it  may  give  us  more,  though, 
alas !  I  fear  it.  Tliis  protracting,  slow,  consuming  illness  which  hangs  over 
me,  will,  I  doubt  much,  my  ever-dear  friend,  arrest  my  sun  before  he  has  well 
reached  his  middle  career,  and  will  turn  over  the  poet  to  far  more  important 
concerns  than  studjnng  the  brilliancy  of  wit  or  the  pathos  of  sentiment.  How- 
ever, hope  is  the  cordial  of  the  human  heart,  and  I  endeavour  to  cherish  it  as 
well  as  I  can.    Let  me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  convenient." 
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THE  LOVELY  LASS  OF  INVERNESS. 

[The  poet  found  this  title  in  a  collection  of  music  by  Oswald,  made  himself 
master  of  the  air.  and  composed  the  following  tender  verses,  bearing  reference 
to  the  disastrous  field  of  butchery  at  Culloden  in  17-lG.  From  the  days  of 
Cromek,  who  first  commented  on  the  song,  down  to  the  latest  editions  of  the 
poet,  we  find  it  intimated  that  he  "took  the  idea  of  it  from  the  first  half 
verse,  which  is  all  that  remains  of  the  old  song."  Now  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  not  one  of  those  who  have  told  us  this,  with  such  constant  reiteration,  has 
ever  mentioned  where  this  old  verse  is  to  be  found ;  for  not  even  Peter  Buchan, 
who  could  whip  you  up  a  genuine  antique  at  an  hour's  notice,  has  ventured  to 
hint  any  knowledge  that  an  older  version  than  the  present  everexisted.  Cromek 
has  pronounced  it  to  be  " Burns' most  successful  imitation  of  the  old  style" — 
better,  therefore,  than  AuldLangsyne  and  The  Silver  y««5/c,  in  reference  to  which 
he  remarks  thus :— "That  Burns  passed  some  of  these  as  the  popular  currency 
of  other  years  is  well  known,  though  only  discovered  from  the  variations  which 
his  papers  contain.  He  scattered  these  samples,  to  be  picked  up  by  inquisitive 
criticism,  that  he  might  listen  to  its  remarks,  and,  perhaps,  secretly  enjoy  the 
admiration  which  they  excited." 

At  the  time  Cromek  ventured  these  observations,  Allan  Cunningham  was  at 
his  elbow ;  and  certainly  the  remarks  do  forcibly  apply  to  him.  and  his  attempts 
to  pass  off  "  as  the  popular  currency  of  other  years,"  through  the  medium  of 
Cromek's  book,  many  a  piece  of  blubbering  sentiment  which  Burns'  manly  soul 
would  have  abhorred.  Allan  afterwards  expressed  penitence  for  those  frauds, 
pleading  extreme  youth  and  its  attendant  thoughtlessness  as  his  excuse ;  but,  in 
one  of  his  pages,  produced  when  his  haffets  were  grey,  we  flJid  him  raking  up 
the  old  rulibish,  and  in  reference  to  this  very  production  of  Burns",  saying  as 
follows: — "Another  song,  on  the  same  subject,  has  foimd  its  way  into  our  col- 
lections.   The  following  is  a  verse : — 

'As  I  cam'  in  by  Inverness,  the  simmer  sun  was  sinking  down ; 
And  there  I  met  a  weel-fam-'d  lass,  and  she  was  greeting  through  the  town. 
The  grey-hair'd  men  were  a'  i'  the  streets,  and  old  dames  crying — sad  to  see! 
The  flower  o'  the  lads  of  Inverness,  lie  bluidy  on  Culloden  lea.' "] 

The  lovely  lass  o'  Inverness, 

Nae  joy  nor  pleasure  can  she  see ; 
For  e'en  and  morn  she  cries,  alas  ! 

And  ay  the  saut  tear  blln's  her  e'e. 
Drumossie  moor — Drumossie  day— 

A  waefu'  day  it  was  to  me ! 
For  there  I  lost  my  father  dear, 

My  father  dear,  and  bretliren  three. 

Their  winding-sheet  the  bluidy  clay. 

Their  graves  are  growing  green  to  see ; 
And  by  them  lies  the  dearest  lad 

That  ever  blest  a  lover's  e'e ! 
Now  wae  to  thee  thou  cruel  lord, 

A  bluidy  man  I  trow  thou  be ; 
For  mony  a  heart  thou  has  made  sair, 

That  ne'er  did  wrano;  to  thine  or  thee ! 


(     4     ) 


A  RED,  RED  ROSE, 

[This  sweet  song,  truly  in  the  ancient  style,  and  as  truly  Burns'  own,  every 
Hue,  has  produced  a  rush  of  "  traditioners  "  who  pretend  to  treat  us  with  what 
they  call  "  the  old  words ;"  but  really,  "Ehymin'  Watty;'  uilh  his  coat  of  many 
colours,  who  will  he  remembered  by  some  of  our  older  Edinburgh  readers,  could 
have  improvised  for  a  whole  hour  by  St.  Giles'  clock,  better  verses  to  the  same 
text  than  these  lovers  of  tradition  have  been  at  the  pains  to  invent  or  transcribe, 
and  editors  to  print. 

The  Boug  in  the  Museum  has  Burns'  name  attached  to  it,  and  is  set  to  two 
different  airs,  but  neither  of  these  have  satisfied  the  public,  who,  by  common 
consent,  sing  it  to  the  tune  of  "Low  down  he's  in  the  broom,"  which  fits  it 
charmingly.] 

O  MY  luve's  like  a  red,  red  rose 

That's  newly  sprung  in  June ; 
O  my  luve's  like  the  melodie 

That's  sweetly  play'd  in  tune. 

As  fair  art  thou,  my  bonie  lass, 

So  deep  in  luve  am  I ; 
And  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear, 

Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry. 

Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry,  my  dear, 
And  the  rocks  melt  wi'  the  sun  : 

O  I  will  love  thee  still,  my  dear, 
While  the  sands  o'  life  shall  run. 

And  fare-thee-weel,  my  only  luve ! 

And  fare-thee-weel  awhile ! 
And  I  will  come  again,  my  luve, 

Tho'  'twere  ten  thousand  mile ! 

O  my  luve's  like  a  red,  red  rose 

That's  newly  sprung  in  June ; 
O  my  luve's  like  the  melodie 

That's  sweetly  play'd  in  tune. 


(     5     ) 

A  LASSIE  ALL  ALONE. 

Tune — Cumnock  Psalms. 


rnie  "  roofless  tower  "  of  this  noble  ballad  is  well  understood  to  have  been  the 
ruins  of  Lincluden  Abbey,  a  favourite  haunt  of  Burns  during  his  latter  years  in 
Dumfries.  His  eldest  son,  Bobert,  had  a  vei-y  distinct  recollection  of  his  father^s 
stroUs  in  that  direction,  when  he  was  a  boy  of  six  or  seven,  led  by  the  minstrel  s 
hand,  and  the  sole  witness  of  his  musings.  The  abbey  and  church  are  bmlt  on 
a  piece  of  rising  ground  commanding  a  fine  prospect,  in  the  angle  between  the 
ivmetion  of  the  Cluden  and  the  Xith. 

Dr.  Currie,  from  the  MSS.  of  the  poet,  printed  this  ballad  under  the  title  of 
"A  Vision,"'— the  chorus  being  omitted,  and  the  fifth  verse  somewhat  varied, 
and  followed  by  a  fresh  stanza  of  great  beauty.  In  our  text,  that  stanza  is  in- 
serted in  its  place  within  brackets,  to  avoid  the  interruption  of  a  foot-note. 

Allan  Bamsay  has  a  poem  called  The  Vision,  in  the  same  measure  as  the 
Epistle  to  Davie  of  Burns,  many  parts  of  which  are  transcendently  beautiful;  yet 
we  cannot  trace  in  the  present  poem  any  resemblance  to  it,  beyond  the  effort  m 
both  to  pay  a  true  minstrel's  tribute  to  Liberty.  We  are  incUned  to  thmk 
rather,  that  Burns'  model  for  the  present  poem  was  the  ballad  commencing 
"Keenblaws  the  wind  frae  Donocht  Head."  pubhshed  in  Johnsoris  Museum  in 
1792,  and  praised  so  highly  by  Burns  in  his  letter  to  Thomson,  dated  19th  Oct., 
1794.  "  Ten  pounds  "  was  the  value  he  set  on  that  imfinished  strain,  and  here 
we  seem  to  have  the  real  finish  of  it. 

Captain  Charles  Gray  supplied  four  lines  as  a  closing  stanza  for  "  Donocht 
Head,"  but  his  idea  is  evidently  derived  from  the  present  poem  by  Burns.  The 
Captain's  addendum  is  as  follows : — 

"  Ance  mair  the  minstrel  waked  a  strain, 
*  Nae  merry  lilt,  but  sad  and  slow ; 

In  fancy's  ear  it  seem'd  to  wail 
A  free-born  nation's  overthrow."] 

As  I  stood  by  yon  roofless  tower, 

Where  the  wa'-flower  scents  the  dewy  air, 

Where  the  houlet  mourns  in  her  ivy  bower, 
And  tells  the  miduio-ht  moon  her  care. 


CHORUS. 

A  lassie  all  alone  was  making  her  moan., 

Lamenting  our  lads,  leyond  the  sea; 
In  the  hluidy  wars  they  fa  and  our  honoris  gane  and  a, 

And  broken-hearted  we  maun  die. 


The  winds  were  laid,  the  air  was  still. 
The  stars  they  shot  alang  the  sky ; 

The  tod  was  howling  on  the  hill, 
And  the  distant  echoing  glens  reply. 


(     6     ) 

« 

The  burn,  adown  its  hazelly  path, 

Was  rushing  by  the  ruin'd  wa', 
Hasting  to  join  the  sweeping  Nith, 

Whase  roarings  seem'd  to  rise  and  fa'. 

The  cauld  blae  north  was  streaming  forth 
Her  hghts,  wi'  hissing,  eerie  din ; 

Athort  the  lift  they  start  and  shift, 
Like  Fortune's  favors,  tint  as  win. 

Now,  looking  over  firth  and  fauld. 

Her  horn  the  pale-fac'd  Cynthia  rear'd. 

When,  lo !  in  form  of  minstrel  auld, 
A  stern  and  stalwart  ghaist  appear'd !  * 

[Had  I  a  statue  been  o'  stane, 

His  darin'  look  had  daunted  me ; 

And  on  his  bonnet  grav'd  was  plain, 
The  sacred  posy — '  Libertie! '] 

And  frae  his  harp  sic  strains  did  flow. 

Might  rous'd  the  slumbering  Dead  to  hear ; 

But,  oh !  it  was  a  tale  of  woe. 
As  ever  met  a  Briton's  ear. 

He  sang  wi'  joy  his  former  day. 

He,  weeping,  wail'd  his  latter  times ; 

But  what  he  said  it  was  nae  play 

I  winna  ventur't  m  my  rhymes. 


Var.— By  heedless  chance  I  turn'd  my  eyes. 
And,  by  the  moonbeam,  Bhook  to  seO 
A.  stem  and  stalwart  ghaist  arise, 
Attired  as  ministrels  wont  to  be. 


0  GIN  YE  WERE  DEAD,  GUDEMAN. 

[This  is  part  of  an  old  ditty  supposed  to  be  sung  by  a  virago  who  is  very 
anxious  to  wear  a  widow's  cap  for  three  days,  and  then  set  flre  to  it.    It  has  its 
counterpart  in  another  song,  commouciug — 
"  O  gin  I  were  fairly  shot  of  her, 
If  she  were  dead  I  would  dance  on  the  top  of  her." 
The  first  verse  was  amended  by  Burns,  and  the  latter  one  wholly  supplied  l)y 
hira.     The  air  is  much  arhnired,  and,  with  a  slight  alteration,  has  been  set  to 
Burns'  words,  •'  There  was  a  lad  was  born  in  Kyle."] 

CHORUS. 

0  'an  ye  ivere  dead^  gudeman — 

A  green  turf  on  your  head^  gudeman. 

1  wad  bestow  my  widowhood 
Upon  a  ra.ntin  Highlandman. 

There's  sax  eggs  in  the  pan,  gudeman, 
There's  sax  eggs  in  the  pan,  gudeman. 
There's  ane  to  you,  and  twa  to  me. 
And  three  to  our  John  Highlandman. 
O  \m  ye  ivere,  ^-c. 

A  sheep-head's  in  the  ;T0t,  gudeman, 

A  sheep-head's  in  the  pot,  gudeman  ; 

The  flesh  to  hkn,  the  broo  to  me. 

An'  the  horns  become  your  brow,  gudeman. 

Sing.,  round  about  the  fire  wi'  a  rung  she  ran., 
An'  round  about  the  fire  ivi'  a  rung  she  ran  : 
Your  horns  shall  tie  you  to  the  staw., 
An'  I  shall  bang  yoiir  hide.,  gudeman. 


HERE'S  A  HEALTH  TO  THEM  THAT'S  AW  A'. 

[This  is  the  chorus,  and  one  verse  of  a  Jacobite  song  that  Burns  altered  with 
a  view  to  preserve  the  air  in  the  Museum.  It  was  a  favourite  one  with  him,  and 
we  shall  afterwards  find  that  he  composed  two  good  songs  for  it — one  of  these 
being  among  the  last  he  lived  to  compose.] 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa', 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa' ; 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that  were  here  short  syne, 

But  camia  be  here  the  day. 

It's  gude  to  be  merry  and  wise, 

It's  gude  to  be  honest  and  true  ; 

It's  gude  to  be  aff  wi'  the  auld  love 

Before  ye  be  on  wi'  the  new. 


AULD  LANG  SYNE. 

[Burns'  name  is  not  affixed  to  this  world-famous  song,  and  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  it  is  chiefly  his  own.  He  admitted  to  Johnson  that  the  two  verses 
beginning  respectively,  "We  twa  hae  ran  about  the  braes,"  and  "We  twa  hae 
paiiU'd  in  the  burn,"  are  his  own,  although  in  sending  the  song  to  Mrs.  Dunlop 
In  December,  1788,  and  also  in  writing  about  it  to  Thomson,  in  September,  1793, 
he  speaks  of  it  as  ancient.  "  Light  be  the  turf,"  he  says,  "on  the  breast  of  the 
heaven-inspired  poet  who  composed  this  glorious  fragment !  There  is  more  of 
the  flre  of  native  genius  in  it  than  half-a-dozen  of  modern  English  Bacchanalians." 
"  Apropos,  is  not  the  Scotch  phrase  Auld  Langsyne  exceedingly  expressive  ?  This 
old  song  and  tune  has  often  thrilled  through  my  soul."  To  Thomson  he  writes 
thus: — "The  air  is  but  mediocre;  but  the  song  of  itself — the  song  of  the  olden 
times,  and  which  has  never  been  in  print,  nor  even  in  manuscript,  untU  I  took 
it  down  from  an  old  man's  singing — is  enough  to  recommend  any  air." 

It  is  right  to  state  that  the  popular  air  of  Auld  Langsyne  is  quite  different  from 
that  referred  to  by  the  poet.  We  are  indebted  to  George  Thomson  for  selecting 
the  fine  old  air  of  Can  ye  labour  lea,  which,  by  universal  consent,  has  now  become 
identified  with  the  present  song.  We  may  also  notice  that  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  the  verses,  being  that  of  the  poet's  own  MS.,  seems  preferable  to  that 
given  by  Ourrie,  who  makes  the  second  verse  the  very  last  in  the  song,  while 
it  has  a  manifest  reference  to  the  earlier  stages  of  the  interview  between  the 
supposed  singers.] 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot 

And  never  brought  to  mind  ? 
Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  auld  lang  syne? 

cnoKus. 
For  cmhl  king  siine^  injj  jo^ 

For  auld  lang  si/ne^ 
Well  talc"  a  cup  <>'  kindness  yet^ 

For  auld  lang  syne. 


(  9  ) 

And  surely  ye'll  be  your  pint-stoup, 

And  surely  I'll  be  mine ; 
And  we'll  tak'  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet, 

For  auld  laug  syne. 
For  auld,  cj-c. 

We  twa  hae  run  about  the  braes, 

And  pou'd  the  gowans  fine  ; 
But  we've  wauder'd  mony  a  weary  fit. 

Sin'  auld  lang  syne. 
For  auld,  ^-c. 

We  twa  hae  paidl'd  in  the  burn, 

Frae  morning  sun  till  dine ; 
But  seas  between  us  braid  hae  roar'd, 

Sin'  auld  laug  syne. 
For  auld,  ^-c. 

And  there's  a  hand,  my  trusty  fiere ! 

And  gie's  a  hand  o'  thine ! 
And  we'll  tak'  a  right  gude-willie  waught, 

For  auld  lang  syne. 
For  auld,  ^-c. 


LOUIS,  WHAT  RECK  I  BY  THEE? 

[The  poet's  name  is  afOxed  to  this  impromptu.  The  date  of  the  efifusion  would, 
no  doubt,  be  1788,  before  the  French  Eevolution  commenced,  and  shortly 
after  the  poet's  marriage.  Cunningham  well  remarks,  that  "this  is  one  of 
Burns'  happy  efforts,  although  the  language  is  perhaps  too  peculiar  to  be  fully 
felt  by  any  save  Scotchmen ;  but  to  them  it  comes  with  a  compact  vigour  of 
expression  not  usual  in  words  fitted  to  music."] 

Louis,  what  reck  I  by  thee. 

Or  Geordie  on  his  ocean  ? 
Dyvor,  beggar  loons  to  me — 

I  reign  in  Jeanie's  bosom  ! 

Let  her  crown  my  love  her  law, 
And  in  her  breast  enthrone  me : 

Kings  and  nations — swith,  awa' ! 
Reif  randies,  I  disown  ye  ! 


(   in  ) 


HAD  I  THE  WYTE?    SHE  BADE  ME! 

[There  is  an  old  song  commencing  with  the  same  words.    It  is  much  moro 
gross  than  the  present  one,  although  this  is  free  enough  for  general  readers] 

Had  I  the  wyte?  had  I  the  wytel 

Had  I  the  wyte  ?  she  bade  me  ! 
Had  I  the  wyte  ?  had  I  the  wyte  ? 

Had  I  the  wyte  ?  she  bade  lue ! 
Had  I  the  wyte?  had  I  the  wyte? 

Had  I  the  wyte  ?  she  bade  me ; 
She  walch'd  me  by  the  hie-gate-side. 

And  up  the  loan  she  shaw'd  me. 

And  when  I  wad  na  venture  in, 

A  coward  loon  she  ca'd  me ; 
And  when  I  wad  na  venture  in, 

A  coward  loon  she  ca'd  me ; 
And  when  I  wad  na  venture  in, 

A  coward  loon  she  ca'd  rae : 
Had  Kirk  and  State  been  in  the  gate, 

I'd  hghted  when  she  bade  me  ! 

Sae  craftilie  she  took  me  ben. 

And  bade  me  mak'  nae  clatter ; 
'  For  our  ramguiishoch,  glum  goodman 

Is  o'er  ayont  the  water  : ' 
Whae'er  shall  say  I  wanted  grace, 

When  I  did  kiss  and  dawte  her, 
Let  him  be  planted  in  my  place, 

Syne  say  I  was  a  fautor. 

Could  I  for  shame,  could  I  for  shame. 

Could  I  for  shame  refus'd  her  ? 
And  wad  na  Manhood  been  to  blame. 

Had  I  unkindly  us'd  her  ? 
He  claw'd  her  wi'  the  ripplin-kame. 

And  blae  and  blnidy  bruis'd  her : 
When  sic  a  husband  was  frae  hame, 

Whiit  wife  l)ut  Wild  excus'd  her? 
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I  dighted  aye  her  eeu  sae  blue, 

And  bann'd  the  cruel  randy  ; 
And  weel  I  wat  her  willin'  mou' 

Was  e'en  like  succar-candie. 
At  gloamiu-shote  it  was,  1  wat, 

I  lighted  on  the  Monday  ; 
But  I  cam'  through  the  Tiseday's  dew, 

To  wanton  Willie's  brandy. 


COMIN'  THRO'  THE  RYE. 

[This  is  an  old  song  dressed  up  a  little  by  the  poet.  The  air  is  a  great  favourite, 
and  the  song,  having  been  modernized  for  concert-rooms,  has  become  very 
popular.  The  following  additional  verse  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Burns 
on  one  of  the  panes  in  the  Globe  Tavern : — 

"  Gin  a  body  kiss  a  body 
Comin'  through  the  grain, 
Need  a  body  grudge  a  body 
What's  a  body's  aiu?'' 

In  the  Glasgow  Herald  of  20th  July,  1867,  an  article  appeared — "  New  Headings 
of  an  Old  Poet" — in  which  it  is  insinuated  that  the  "comin'  through  therj-e" 
refers  to  the  "Eye  Water"  at  Dairy.  This  we  controverted  in  a  following  No. 
of  the  Herald,  saying  that  it  was  an  oiiinion  endorsed  by  the  entire  common- 
sense  of  mankind,  that  Burns  had  no  other  idea  in  writing  the  song  than  that 
of  a  lass  going  through  a  dewy  field  of  rj'e.] 

Comin'  thro'  the  rye,  poor  body, 

Comin'  thro'  the  rye  ; 
She  draigl't  a'  her  petticoatie, 

Comm'  thro'  the  rye. 


CHORUS. 


Oh,  Jenny'' s  ci  iveet,  poor  body, 

Jenny's  seldom  dry  ; 
She  draigl't  a'  her  petticoatie, 

Comin'  thro'  the  rye. 

Gin  a  body  meet  a  body 
Comin'  thro'  the  rye  ; 

Gin  a  body  kiss  a  body, 
Need  a  body  cry  ? 

0//,  Jenny  s  a'  weet,  ^-c. 
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Gin  a  body  meet  a  body 
Comin'  thro'  the  glen  ; 

Gin  a  body  kiss  a  body, 
Need  the  warkl  ken  ? 
Ohi  Jennys  d  weet,  ^c. 


YOUNG  JAMIE,  PRIDE  OF  A'  THE  PLAIN. 

Tune — The  Carlin  of  the  Glen. 

[Although  there  is  no  indicating  mark  in  the  Museum  of  the  authorship  of 
this  song.  Stenhoiise  assures  us  it  is  hy  Burns.  It  is  more  like  one  of  thosa 
amended  by  him  from  au  English  original.] 

Young  Jamie,  pride  of  a'  the  plain, 
Sae  gallant  and  sae  gay  a  swain ; 
Thro'  a'  our  lasses  he  did  rove. 
And  reign'd  resistless  king  of  love ; 
But  now,  wi'  sighs  and  starting  tears, 
He  strays  amang  the  woods  and  briers ; 
Or  in  the  glens  and  rocky  caves, 
His  sad  complaining  dowie  raves. 

I  wha  sae  late  did  range  and  rove, 
And  chang'd  with  every  moon  my  love ; 
I  Mttle  thought  the  time  was  near  ; 
Repentance  I  should  buy  sae  dear : 
The  slighted  maids  my  torments  see, 
And  laugh  at  a'  the  pangs  I  dree ; 
While  she,  my  cruel,  scornfu'  Fair, 
Forbids  me  e'er  to  see  her  mair ! 
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OUT  OVER  THE  FORTH. 

[This  beautiful  fragment  is  first  beard  tell  of  in  a  letter  from  the  poet  to 
Alexander  Cimningham,  dated  from  Ellisland,  12th  March,  1701.  After  tran- 
scribing several  new  pieces,  and  remarking  thus: — "For  my  own  part,  a  thing 
I  have  just  composed  always  appears  through  a  double  portion  of  that  partial 
medium  in  which  an  author  will  ever  view  his  own  works,''  he  adds — •■Apropos, 
how  do  you  like  this  thought  in  a  ballad  I  have  just  now  on  the  tapis? — 
'  I  look  to  the  west  when  I  gae  to  rest. 

That  happy  my  dreams  and  my  slumbers  may  be ; 
Far,  far  in  the  west  is  he  I  lo'e  best — 
The  lad  that  is  dear  to  my  babie  and  me ! '"] 

Out  over  the  Forth,  I  look  to  the  north ; 

But  what  is  the  north  and  its  Highlands  to  me  ? 
The  south  nor  the  east  gie  ease  to  my  breast — 

The  far  foreign  land,  or  the  wide  rolling  sea : 
But  I  look  to  the  west  when  I  gae  to  rest. 

That  happy  my  dreams  and  my  slumbers  may  be ; 
For  far  in  the  west  lives  he  I  lo'e  best. 

The  man  that  is  dear  to  my  babie  and  me. 


WANTONNESS  FOR  EYER  MAIR. 

[The  title  of  this  fragment  is  quoted  in  the  "  Answer  to  '  Scotch  Presbyterian 
Eloquence  Displayed.' "  It  was  recovered  by  Burns,  touched  up,  and  sent  by 
him,  along  with  its  fine  old  tune,  to  the  Museum.] 

Wantonness  for  ever  mair. 

Wantonness  has  been  my  ruin  ; 
Yet,  for  a'  my  dool  and  care, 

I'ts  wantonness  for  ever. 
I  hae  lo'ed  the  Black,  the  Brown  ; 

I  hae  lo'ed  the  Fan-,  the  Gowden : 
A'  the  colours  in  the  town, 

I  hae  won  their  wanton  favour. 
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CHARLIE,  HE'S  MY  DARLING. 

[This  Jacobite  song  was  communicated  by  Burns  to  Johnson,  and  never 
having  been  seen  in  print  before,  is  presumed  to  be  his  own.  It  was  a  favourite 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  those  who  have  read  his  memoirs,  by  Lockhart,  will 
remember  that  in  Italy,  during  that  sad  period  when  he  was  seeking  to  repair 
his  shattered  health  among  its  salubrious  vales,  his  mind  would  wander  north- 
wards to  his  native  glens,  as  was  made  certain  by  his  often  crooning  the  last 
verse  of  this  very  song: — 

"  It's  up  yon  heathery  mountain,  and  down  yon  scroggy  glen, 
We  daurna  gang  a-milking  for  Charlie  and  his  men."] 

'TwAS  on  a  Monday  morning, 

Right  early  in  the  year, 
That  Charhe  came  to  our  town — 

The  young  Chevalier. 

CHORDS. 

Art   Charlie^  he's  my  darling^ 
My  darling^  my  darling ; 
Charlie^  he's  my  darling — 
The  young  Chevalier. 

As  he  was  walking  up  the  street, 

The  city  for  to  view; 
0  there  he  spied  a  bonie  lass 

The  window  looking  thro'. 
An'  Charlie,  ifc. 

Sae  light's  he  jimped  up  the  stair, 

And  tu'led  at  the  pin ; 
And  wha  sae  ready  as  hersel' 

To  let  the  laddie  in  ? 
Ah'  Charlie,  ^c. 

He  set  his  Jenny  on  his  knee. 

All  in  his  Highland  dress  ; 
For  brawlie  weel  he  kon'd  the  way 

To  please  a  bonie  lass. 
An'  Charlie,  ^c. 

It's  up  yon  heathery  mountain, 
And  down  yon  scroggy  glen, 

We  dannia  gang  a-milking 
For  Charlie  and  his  men ! 
An'  Charlie,  (|*c. 
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THE  LASS  OF  ECCLEFECHAN. 

[Ecclefechan  was  occasionally  one  of  the  poet's  resting  places  during  his  latter 
excise  journeys.  Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  humorous  letter  he 
wrote  to  George  Thomson,  from  "  this  unfortunate,  wielded  little  village,"  on 
7th  February,  1795,  when  he  was  detained  there,  for  a  second  day,  against  his 
will,  "  by  snows  ten  feet  deep."  The  present  song  is  certainly  by  Burns,  although 
not  marked  as  his  in  the  Museum.'] 

Gat  ye  me,  0  gat  ye  me, 

O  gat  ye  me  wi'  naething  ? 
Rock  and  reel,  and  spinnin'-wheel, 

A  mickle  quarter  basin  : 
Bye  attour,  my  gutcher  has 

A  heigh  house  and  a  laigh  ane, 
A'  forbye  my  bonie  sel', 

The  toss  of  Ecclefechan. 

0  hand  your  tongue  now,  Luckie  Laing, 

0  hand  your  tongue  and  jauner ; 

1  held  the  gate  till  you  I  met, 
Syne  I  began  to  wander  : 

I  tint  my  whistle  and  my  sang, 

1  tint  my  peace  and  pleasure ; 

But  your  green  graff,  now,  Luckie  Laing, 
Wad  airt  me  to  my  treasure 


THE  COOPER  0'  CUDDY. 

[This  is  another  unclaimed,  although  undoubted  production  of  Bm-ns",  possess- 
ing, unfortunately,  more  wit  than  delicacy.  He  directs  it  to  be  sung  to  the  well- 
known  tune — Bab  at  the  Bolster.  In  one  of  his  MS.  copies  of  this  song,  the  last 
line  of  the  chorus  reads — 

"For  fear  o'  the  auld  gudeman,  0."j 

CHORUS. 

Well  hide  the  Cooper  behind  the  dooi\ 
Behind  the  dooi',  behind  the  door ; 
We'll  hide  the  Cooper  behind  the  door. 
And  cover  him  tinder  a  mawn,  0. 
P  B 


(  1<3  ) 

The  Cooper  o'  Cuddy  cam'  here  awa' ; 
He  ca'd  the  girrs  out  o'er  us  a'; 
Aud  our  gudewife  has  gotten  a  ca', 
That  anger'd  the  silly  gudeman,  O. 
We'll  hide,  4'c. 

He  sought  them  out,  he  sought  them  in, 
Wi'  deil  hae  her  !  and  deil  hae  him  ! 
But  the  body  he  was  sae  doited  an'  blin', 
He  wist  na  whare  he  was  gaun,  0. 

We'll  hide,  ^G. 

They  cooper'd  at  e'en,  they  cooper'd  at  morn, 
Till  our  gudeman  has  gotten  the  scorn  : 
On  ilka  brow  she's  planted  a  horn, 

And  swears  that  there  they  shall  stan',  0. 
We'll  hide,  (|-c. 


LEEZIE  LINDSAY. 

[The  poet  commuuicated  to  Johnson  the  exquisite  air  of  this  song,  which 
afterwards  became  so  popular  through  the  singing  of  John  Wilson.  One  verse 
of  the  words  is  all  that  he  sent :  for  he  did  not  live  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  forward 
the  remainder.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  because  the  verses  which  have  been 
since  added  to  it  are  very  common-place  :  these  are  as  follow : — 
"  To  gang  to  the  Hielands  wi'  you,  sir,  I  dinna  ken  how  that  may  be; 

For  I  ken  nae  the  land  that  ye  live  in,  nor  ken  I  the  lad  I'm  gaun  wi'. 

O  Leezie,  lass,  ye  maun  ken  little,  if  sae  that  ye  dinna  ken  me ; 
My  name  is  Lord  Eonald  M 'Donald,  a  chieftain  o'  high  degree. 

She  has  kilted  her  coats  o'  green  satin ;  she  has  kilted  them  up  to  the  knee ; 
And  she's  aff  wi'  Lord  Bonald  M 'Donald,  his  bride  and  his  darling  to  be."] 

Will  ye  go  to  the  Hielands,  Leezie  Lindsay  ? 

Will  ye  go  to  the  Hielands  wi'  me  ? 
Will  ye  go  to  the  Hielands,  Leezie  Lindsay, 

My  pride  and  my  darling  to  be  ? 

***** 
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FOR  THE  SAKE  O'  SOMEBODY. 

[This  charming  song  is  given  with  Burns'  name  attached  to  it.  So  early  as 
in  November,  1787,  he  seems  to  refer  to  this  production  in  a  letter  to  Peggy 
Chalmers.  That  lady  had  desired  to  see  it  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Museum, 
and  he  writes  thus : — "  I  am  afraid  the  song  of  Somebodii  will  come  too  late."  At 
same  time,  the  poet  may  have  been  alluding  to  the  song  he  had  then  just  com- 
posed in  honour  of  his  correspondent,  beginning,  "My  Peggy's  face,  my  Peggy's 
form,"  which  was  intended  to  appear  in  that  volume,  but  through  some  mishap 
was  omitted,  and  only  saw  the  light  when  published  by  Cm-rie,  in  1800.] 

My  heart  is  sail' — I  dare  na  tell — 
My  heart  is  sair  for  somebody ; 
I  could  wake  a  winter  night 
For  the  sake  o'  somebody  : 
Oh-hon !  for  somebody, 
Oh-hey !  for  somebody  : 
I  could  range  the  world  around, 
For  the  sake  o'  somebody  ! 

Ye  powers  that  smile  on  virtuous  love, 

O,  sweetly  smile  on  somebody ! 
Frae  ilka  danger  keep  him  free, 
And  send  me  safe  my  somebody  : 
Oh-hou !  for  somebody, 
Oh-hey !  for  somebody : 
I  wad  do — what  would  I  not  ? 
For  the  sake  o'  somebody  ! 


THE  CARDIN'  O'T. 

[This  is  a  very  exquisite  productitjn — barring  the  chorus,  which  is  not  satis- 
factory. "Haslock  woo"  is  the  very  finest  wool  clipped  or  pulled  from  the 
hmtse  or  throat  of  the  sheep.  The  last  four  lines  of  this  little  song  are  not  surjiassed 
in  beauty  and  tenderness  by  the  author's  "  John  Anderson,  my  jo."  It  sings 
well  to  the  air — My  Johnie's  Gray  Breeks.} 


I  coFT  a  stane  o'  haslock  woo, 
To  mak'  a  wat  to  Johnie  o't ; 

For  Johnie  is  my  only  jo, 
I  lo'e  him  best  of  onie  yet. 


(  1«  ) 


CHORUS. 


The  cardin  o't^  the  spinnin'  o't^ 
The  warpin'  o't,  the  winnhi  ot; 

When  ilka  ell  cost  me  a  groat^ 
The  taylor  staw  the  lynin  o't. 

For  though  his  locks  be  lyart  gray, 
And  though  his  brow  be  beld  aboon  ; 

Yet  I  hae  seeu  him  on  a  day, 
The  pride  of  a'  the  parishen. 

27ie  cardin\  ^-c. 


THERE'S  THREE  TRUE  GUDE  FELLOWS. 

[Stenhouse's  note  on  this  fragment  is  as  follows: — "The  four  lines  in  the 
Museum,  beginning — '  It's  now  the  day  is  daw'ing,'  introduced  in  the  solo,  were 
hastily  penned  by  Burns  at  the  request  of  the  publisher,  who  was  anxious  to 
have  the  tune  in  that  work,  and  the  old  words  could  not  be  recovered." 

The  poet,  wi-itiug  to  Alexander  Cunningham  from  Ellisland,  on  ith  May,  1789, 
concludes  thus:  —  "Cruikshank  is  a  glorious  production  of  the  Author  of  man: 
you,  he,  and  the  noble  Colonel  of  the  Crochallan  Fenoibles,  are  to  me  '  dear  as 
the  ruddy  drops  which  warm  my  heart.'  I  have  a  good  mind  to  make  verses  on 
you  all,  to  the  tune  of  'Three  gude  fellows  ayont  yon  glen.' ''] 

CHORUS. 

Therms  three  true  gude  fellows^ 
Therms  three  true  gude  fellows^ 
Therms  three  true  gude  fellows 
Doivn  aijont  yon  glen. 

It's  now  the  day  is  dawin, 
But  'or  night  do  fa'  in, 
Whase  cock's  best  at  crawhi, 
WilHe,  thou  sail  ken. 

Tlieres  three.,  ^x. 
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0  CAN  YE  SEW  CUSHIONS? 

[The  beautiful  air,  along  with  the  nursery  words  of  this  song,  were  communi- 
cated by  Burns  to  Johnson,  and,  by  the  vocalism  of  Urbani,  it  soon  became  highly 
popular.    A  second  verse  is  as  follows : — 

"  I'll  set  baby's  cradle  on  yon  holly-top, 
And  aye  as  the  wind  blaws,  the  cradle  will  rock : 
And  hee  and  ba-birdie,  and  ba-lily-loo. 
And  hee  and  ba-birdie,  my  bonie  wee  doo ! 
Hee,  0!  wee,  0!  <tc." 
This  nursery  ditty  is  understood  to  have  suggested  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  his 
beautiful  "Lullaby,"  commencing — 

"  O  hush  thee,  my  baby,  thy  sire  was  a  knight — 
Thy  mother  a  lady  so  comely  and  bright."] 

0  CAN  ye  sew  cushions?  and  can  ye  sew  sheets? 

And  can  ye  sing  bal-lu-loo  when  the  bairn  greets  ? 
And  hee  and  baw  birdie,  and  hee  and  baw  lamb  ! 

And  hee  and  baw  birdie,  my  bonie  wee  lamb  ! 
Hee,  0 !  wee,  O  !  what  would  I  do  wi'  you  ? 

Black's  the  hfe  that  I  lead  wi'  you ; 
Mony  o'  you,  Uttle  for  to  gie  you ; 

Hee,  0  !  wee,  0  !  what  would  I  do  wi'  you  ? 


SHE  SAYS  SHE  LO'ES  ME  BEST  OF  A'. 

An  Irish  Air. 

[This  luxurious  lyric  is  one  of  the  best  of  those  that  were  inspired  by  the 
fascinating  glamour  of  Jean  Lorimer.  The  measure  is  peculiar,  in  consequence 
of  the  air  for  which  it  was  composed,  an  Irish  one,  called  Onagh's  Waterfall,  . 
which  the  poet  had  a  great  fancy  for.  In  September,  1794,  he  commended  the 
air  to  Thomson's  attention,  remarking  thus: — "The  air  is  charming,  and  I  have 
often  regretted  the  want  of  decent  verses  to  it.  It  is  too  much,  at  least  for  my 
humble,  rustic  muse,  to  expect  that  every  effort  of  hers  shall  have  merit;  still, 
I  think  that  it  is  better  to  have  mediocre  verses  to  a  favourite  air,  than  none  at 
all.  On  this  principle  I  have  all  along  proceeded  in  the  Smts  Musical  Museum; 
and,  as  that  publication  is  at  its  last  volume,  I  intend  the  following  song,  to  the 
air  above-mentioned,  for  that  work." 

For  some  account  of  "  Chloris,"  the  heroine  of  this  song,  see  page  274,  Vol.  I. 
We  have  only  to  add  that  the  poet  inscribed  the  four  closing  lines  of  stanza 
second,  on  a  window  of  the  Globe  Tavern,  at  Dumfries,  where  it  remained  for  a 
long  series  of  years.] 

Sae  flaxen  were  her  ringlets, 

Her  eyebrows  of  a  darker  hue, 
Bewitchingly  o'er-arching 

Twa  laughing  een  o'  bonie  Idne. 
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Her  smiling,  sae  wyliug, 

Wad  make  a  wretch  forget  his  woe ! 
What  pleasure,  what  treasure, 

Unto  these  rosy  lips  to  grow ! 
Such  was  my  Chloris'  bouie  face, 

When  first  her  bonie  face  I  saw  ; 
And  ay  my  Chloris'  dearest  charm. 

She  says  she  lo'es  me  best  of  a' ! 

Like  harmony  her  motion, 

Her  pretty  aukle  is  a  spy, 
Betraying  fair  proportion, 

Wad  make  a  saint  forget  the  sky  ! 
Sae  warming,  sae  charming, 

Her  fautless  form  and  gracefu'  air, 
Ilk  feature — auld  Nature 

Declar'd  that  she  could  do  nae  mair  ) 
Her's  are  the  willing  chahis  o'  love, 

By  conquering  beauty's  sovereign  law ; 
And  ay  my  Chloris'  dearest  charm, 

She  says  she  loe's  me  best  of  a' ! 

Let  others  love  the  city. 

And  gaudy  show  at  sunny  noon ; 
Gie  me  the  lonely  valley. 

The  dewy  eve,  and  rising  moon  : 
Fair  beaming,  and  streaming. 

Her  silver  hght  the  boughs  amang ; 
While  falling,  recalling, 

The  amorous  thrush  concludes  his  sang ; 
There,  dearest,  Chloris,  wilt  thou  rove 

By  wimpling  burn  and  leafy  shaw. 
And  hear  my  vows  o'  truth  and  love. 

And  say  thou  lo'es  me  best  of  a'  ? 
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THE  BONIE  LASS  MADE  THE  BED  TO  ME. 

[This  is  composed  on  the  model  of  au  old  ballad  having  the  same  l^rfen. 
which  is  preserved  in  a  corrupted  shape  in  Playford's   "Wit  and  Mirth, 
London,  1700.    The  two  latter  verses  of  the  present  text  are  all  that  Burns  has 
retained  of  its  predecessor.    The  eight  and  ninth  verses  have  often  been  pomted 
out  as  exquisite  samples  of  the  poefs  artistic  handling  of  his  subject.] 

When  Januar'  wind  was  blawing  cauld, 

As  to  the  north  I  took  my  way ; 
The  mirksome  night  did  me  enfauld, 

I  knew  ua'  whare  to  lodge  till  day. 

By  my  gude  luck,  a  maid  I  met, 

Just  in  the  middle  o'  my  care  ; 
And  kindly  she  did  me  invite 

To  walk  into  a  chamber  fair. 

I  bow'd  fu'  low  unto  this  maid, 
And  thank'd  her  for  her  courtesie ; 

I  bow'd  fu'  low  unto  this  maid, 
And  bad'  her  mak'  a  bed  for  me. 

She  made  the  bed  baith  large  and  wide, 
Wi'  twa  white  hands  she  spread  it  down ; 

She  put  the  cup  to  her  rosy  lips, 

And  drank,  '  Young  man,  now  sleep  ye  sound.' 

She  snatch'd  the  candle  in  her  hand. 
And  frae  my  chamber  went  wi'  speed ; 

But  I  call'd  her  quickly  back  again, 
To  lay  some  mair  below  my  head. 

A  cod  she  laid  below  my  head, 

And  served  me  wi'  due  respect ; 
And  to  salute  her  wi'  a  kiss, 

I  put  my  arms  about  her  neck. 

'  Hand  aff  your  hands,  young  man,'  she  says, 

'  And  dinna  sae  uncivil  be  : 
Gif  ye  hae  ony  luve  for  me, 

0  wrang  na  my  virgiuitie  ! ' 
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Her  hair  was  like  the  links  o'  gowd, 
Her  teeth  were  like  the  ivorie, 

Her  cheeks  like  lilies  dipt  in  wine — 
The  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me. 

Her  bosom  was  the  driven  snaw — 
Twa  drifted  heaps  sae  fair  to  see — 

Her  limbs  the  polish'd  marble  stane — 
The  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me. 

I,  kiss'd  her  o'er  and  o'er  again, 
And  ay  she  wist  na  what  to  say  ; 

I  laid  her  between  me  and  the  wa', — 
The  lassie  thought  na  lang  till  day. 

Upon  the  morrow  when  we  rase, 
I  thank'd  her  for  her  courtesie ; 

But  ay  she  blush'd,  and  ay  she  sigh'd. 
And  said,  '  Alas !  ye've  ruin'd  me.' 

I  clasp'd  her  waist  and  kiss'd  her  syne. 
While  the  tear  stood  twinklin'  m  her  e'e 

I  said,  my  lassie,  dinna  cry, 

For  ye  ay  shall  mak'  the  bed  to  me. 

She  took  her  mither's  holland  sheets, 
And  made  them  a'  in  sarks  to  me  : 

Blythe  and  merry  may  she  be — 
The  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me  ! 

The  bonie  lass  made  the  bed  to  me. 
The  braw  lass  made  the  bed  to  me ; 

I'll  ne'er  forget,  till  the  day  that  I  die, 
The  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me. 
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SAE  FAR  AW  A'. 

[Burns'  name  is  attached  to  this  pretty  little  song,  which  would  seem  to  have 
been  composed  for  the  old  air — O'er  the  hills,  and  far  awa' ;  but  as  that  tune  had 
already  been  given  in  an  early  volume  of  the  Museum,  set  to  its  well-known 
Anglo-Scottish  verses,  another  air  was  found  to  fit  the  poet's  words.] 

0  SAD  and  heavy  should  I  part, 

But  for  her  sake,  sae  far  awa' ; 
Unknowing  what  my  way  may  thwart — 

My  native  land  sae  far  awa'. 
Thou  that  of  a'  things  Maker  art, 

That  formed  this  Fair  sae  far  awa', 
Gie  body  strength,  then  I'll  ne'er  start 

At  this  my  way  sae  far  awa'. 

How  true  is  love  to  pure  desert ! 

So  mine  to  her  sae  far  awa' ; 
And  nocht  can  heal  my  bosom's  smart, 

While,  oh  !  she  is  sae  far  awa' : 
Nane  other  love,  nane  other  dart 

I  feel,  but  her's  sae  far  awa'; 
But  fairer  never  touched  a  heart, 

Than  her's,  the  Fau-  sae  far  awa'. 


THE  REEL  0'  STUMPIE. 

[This  fragment  was  supplied  by  Burns  to  fit  a  favourite  dancing  tune,  not 
readily  distinguishable  from  that  of  I'll  gang  nae  mair  to  yon  town.  The  folliiw- 
ing  curious  words  for  the  same  air,  were  composed  by  the  poet's  Edinburgh 
publisher,  "  Willie  Creech  " : — 

Chorus. — "  Wap  androwe,  wap  and  rowe,  wap  androwe  thefeetie  oH! 
To  ?iurse  a  wearis  a  weary  job,  I  downa  hide  the  greetie  o't ! 
And  we  put  on  the  wee  bit  pan,  to  boil  the  lick  o'  meatie  o't ; 
But  a  cinder  fell  and  spoil't  the  plan,  and  brunt  a'  the  feetie  o't ! 

'Wap  and  roioe,  &c. 
And  aye  the  little  darling  grat,  and  aye  it  spurr'd  the  feetie  o't, 
Till,  puir  wee  elf,  it  tir'd  itself,  and  syne  begood  the  sleepie  o't. 

Wap  and  voice,  &c. 
The  puir  wee  brat  nae  parritch  gat,  when  it  gaed  to  the  sleepie  o't: 
Instead  o'  its  mou'— 'tis  waesome  true — it's  round  about  the  feetie  o't .' 
Wap  and  rowe,  otr."] 

Wap  and  rowe,  wap  and  rowe, 
Wap  and  rowe  the  feetie  o't ; 

I  thought  I  was  a  maiden  fair. 
Till  I  heard  the  greetie  o't. 


(      24      ) 

My  daddie  was  a  fiddler  fine, 
My  minnie  she  made  mantie,  0 ; 

And  1  niysel'  a  thumpin  quine, 
And  dauc'd  the  reel  o'  stumpie,  0. 


I'LL  AY  CA'  IN  BY  YON  TOWN. 

[This  and  the  moi'e  important  effort  immediately  following,  were  sent  by  the 
poet  to  Johnson  in  the  spring  of  1795.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Jean 
Lorimer  was  the  inspirer  of  both,  although  it  would  be  more  pleasant  to  record 
that  the  "  Jean  "  was  his  own  faithful  wife.  The  period  of  the  poet's  "  platonic 
passion  "  for  Ghloris  lasted  from  early  in  1793  till  the  close  of  179-5,  when  his 
growing  physical  decay  caused  a  change  to  come  over  the  spirit  of  his  dreams 
concerning  her.  "In  my  by-past  songs" — so  he  then  wrote  to  Thomson — "I 
dislike  one  thing,  the  name '  Chloris.'   I  meant  it  as  the  fictitious  name  of  a  certain 

lady What  you  once  nientioned  of  '  flaxen  locks '  is  just :  they 

caimot  enter  into  an  elegant  description  of  beauty." 

It  is  proper  to  n(]te  that  the  word  "  town,"  as  used  in  this  and  the  following 
Bong,  means  a  farm-house  and  steading,  and  not  a  town  of  some  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  inhabitants.] 

I'll  ay  ca'  in  by  yon  town, 

And  by  yon  garden  green  again ; 
I'll  ay  ca'  in  by  yon  town, 

And  see  my  bonie  Jean  again. 

There's  nane  sail  ken,  there's  nana  sail  guess, 
What  brings  me  back  the  gate  again 

But  she,  my  fairest,  faithfu'  lass ; 
And  stownlins  we  sail  meet  again. 

She'll  wander  by  the  aiken  tree, 

When  try  still'  time  draws  near  again ; 

And  when  her  lovely  form  I  see, 
0  haith  !  she's  doubly  dear  again. 


(  ^^'^  ) 


0  WAT  YE  WHA'S  IN  YON  TOWN. 

[It  was  when  the  poet  was  storm-stayed  for  a  couple  of  nights  at  Ecclefechan, 
on  7th  and  8th  February,  1795.  that  he  first  conceived  this  beautiful  lyric.  He 
thus  wrote  to  Thomson"  about  it : — "  Do  you  know  an  air — I'm  sure  you  must 
know  it — We'll  gang  nae  mair  to  yon  toim?  I  think,  in  slowish  time,  it  would 
make  an  excellent  song.  I  am  highly  delighted  with  It;  and  if  you  should  think 
it  worthy  of  your  attention,  I  have  a  "fair  dame  in  my  eye,  to  whom  I  will  con- 
secrate it.     Try  it  with  this  doggerel,  imtil  I  give  you  a  better  :— 

O  wat  ye  whas  in  yon  town,  ye  see  the  e'eniug  sun  upon ? 

The  dearest  maid's  in  yon  town,  that  e'ening  sun  is  shining  on  : 

O  sweet  to  me  yon  spreading  tree,  where  Jeanie  wanders  aft  her  lane ; 

The  hawthorn  flower  that  shades  her  bower,  O  when  shall  I  behold  again  ? ' ' 
In  the  month  of  May  following,  he  forwarded  the  finished  song  to  Thomson ; 
but,  meanwhile,  he  had  suppUed  Johnson  with  what  follows.  In  Thomson's 
copy,  the  heroine's  name  is  changed  from  Jean  to  "Lucy,"  the  reason  of 
which  lay  in  a  desire  to  pay  a  poetic  compliment  to  the  beautiful  and  jiccom- 
plished  wife  of  Mr.  Oswald  of  Auchincruive— lately  Miss  Lucy  Johnston  of 
Hilton.  Mr.  Oswald  was  a  young  Ayrshire  squire  of  great  wealth,  then  resident 
in  Dumfries,  to  whom  the  poet  had  been  recently  introduced.  He  sent  a  copy 
of  the  song  to  a  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Syme  of  Ryedale,  with  these  observations  :-— 
"In  my  song,  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  what  would  be  Mr.  Oswald's 
feelings  on  seeing,  in  the  scene  I  have  drawn,  the  habitation  of  his  Lucy.  As  I 
am  a  good  deal  pleased  with  my  performance,  I,  in  my  first  fervour,  thought  of 
sending  it  to  Mrs.  Oswald :  but,  on  second  thoughts,  perhaps  what  I  offer  as  the 
honest  incense  of  genuine  respect,  might,  from  the  well-known  character  of 
poverty  and  poetry,  be  construed  into  some  modification  of  that  servility  which 
my  soul  abhors." 

Here,  then,  we  have  another  instance  among  several,  of  the  poet's  anxiety  to 
please  his  friends,  by  making  one  poetic  tribute  do  double  duty.  The  word 
maid,  in  the  chorus  of  our  text,  he  altered  to  "  dame ;  "  and  Jeanie  to  "  Lucy," 
in  the  body  of  the  song :  and  where  the  name  Jean  occurs  as  a  rhyme  to  green. 
he  was  compelled  to  alter  the  construction  of  the  stanza,  as  in  our  foot-note.  In 
other  respects,  the  two  copies  are  identical.] 

CHORUS. 

0  tvat  ye  whcHs  in  you  town 

Ye  see  the  e^enin  sun  upon  ? 
The  dearest  7naid's  in  yon  toivn^ 

That  e^enin^  sun  is  shining  on. 

Now  haply,  down  yon  gay  green  shaw, 
She  wanders  by  yon  spreading  tree : 

How  blest  ye  flow'rs  that  round  her  blaw. 
Ye  catch  the  glances  o'  her  e'e ! 
0  wat  ye  tvha's,  ^-c. 

How  blest  ye  birds  that  round  her  sing, 
And  welcome  in  the  blooming  year  ! 

And  doubly  welcome  be  the  spring — 
The  season  to  my  Jeanie  dear. 
0  icat  ye  irha's.  4'(-'- 


(  ^«  ) 

The  sun  blinks  blythe  on  yon  town, 
Amaug  the  broomy  braes  sae  green ; 

But  my  dehght   in  yon  town, 

And  dearest  pleasure,  is  my  Jean.  * 
0  wat  ye  ivha^s,  cf-c. 

Without  my  fair,  not  a'  the  charms 
O'  Paradise  could  yield  me  joy; 

But  gie  me  Jeanie  in  my  arms. 

And  welcome  Lapland's  dreary  sky ! 
0  icat  ye  whas,  cf-c. 

My  cave  wad  be  a  lover's  bower, 
Tho'  raging  w-inter  rent  the  air  ; 

And  she  a  lovely  httle  flower, 

That  I  wad  tent  and  shelter  there. 
0  wat  ye  iv/uis^  ^c. 

0  sweet  is  she  in  yon  town. 

The  sinkin'  sun's  gane  down  upon ; 
A  fairer  than's  in  yon  town, 
His  setting  beam  ne'er  shone  upon. 
0  wat  ye  whas,  ^c. 

If  angry  fate  is  sworn  my  foe. 

And  suffering  I  am  doom'd  to  bear  ; 

1  careless  quit  aught  else  below  ; 

But,  spare  me — spare  me  Jeanie  dear  ! 
0  wat  ye  wlicCs^  ^c. 

For  while  life's  dearest  blood  is  warm, 
Ae  thought  frae  her  shall  ne'er  depart : 

And  she — as  fairest  is  her  form, 
She  has  the  truest,  kindest  heart. 
0  wat  ye  wha's,  ^-c. 


-The  Bun  blinks  blythe  on  yon  town, 

And  on  yon  bonie  braes  of  Ayr ; 
But  my  doiight  in  yon  town, 
And  dearest  bliss,  is  Lucy  fair. 


(  27  ) 


WILL  YE  GO  AND  MARRY,  KATIE  ? 

[  We  print  only  the  opening  verse  of  this  clever  song,  to  give  us  an  opportunity 
of  pointing  out  the  mistake  which  several  editors  have  fallen  into  in  assigning 
it  to  Bums.  The  fact  is,  it  was  published  in  "The  Charmer,"  and  other  col- 
lections, before  the  poet  was  born ;  at  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
copy  in  the  Museum  is  indebted  to  him  for  some  happy  touches.  The  tune, 
Marry  Katie,  is  an  old  favourite,  now  better  known  under  the  title,  "  Wha  wad 
na  fecht  for  Charlie  ?  "] 

Will  ye  go  and  marry,  Katie  ? 

Can  ye  think  to  tak'  a  man  ? 
It's  a  pity  ane  sae  pretty 

Should  na  do  the  thing  she  can : 
You — a  charming,  lovely  creature — 

Wharef ore  wad  ye  he  y'er  lane  ? 
Beauty's  of  a  fadmg  nature — 

Has  a  season,  and  is  gane ! 


WHEREFORE  SIGHING  ART  THOU,  PHILLIS? 

[This  elegant  double-stanza  is,  in  part,  or  wholly,  the  work  of  Bums ;  but  is 
evidently  formed  from  an  English  model.  The  sentiments  correspond  with 
those  of  the  preceding  song,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  poet,  in  com- 
posing these  lines,  had  his  thoughts  directed  to  a  somewhat  licentious  song  in 
the  Tea-Table  Miscellany,  commencing  thus  • — 

"  Do  not  ask  me,  charming  PhilUs, 

Why  I  lead  you  thus  alone. 

By  this  bank  of  pinks  and  lilies, 

And  of  roses  newly  blown."] 

Wherefore  sighing  art  thou,  Philhs  ? 

Has  thy  prime  unheeded  past  ? 
Hast  thou  found  that  beauty's  lilies 

Were  not  made  for  aye  to  last  ? 
Know,  thy  form  was  once  a  treasure — 

Then  it  was  thy  hour  of  scorn  : 
Since  thou  then  denied  the  pleasure, 

Now  'tis  fit  that  thou  should'st  mourn. 


(  ^«  ) 


POWERS  CELESTIAL!  WHOSE  PROTECTION. 

[This,  like  a  song  addressed  to  "  Mary  "  at  page  38,  was,  until  lately,  re- 
garded as  a  IjTic  addressed  by  Burns  to  Mary  Campbell  during  the  period  of 
courtship,  or  in  the  prospect  of  a  temporary  parting:  but  in  1871  both  of  these 
lyrics  were  discovered  to  have  been  copied  by  the  poet  from  the  pages  of  the 
Edinburgh  Magazine  oi  177 -t.  He  had  forwarded  them  to  Johnson  without  any 
mark  of  authorship,  and  they  both  were  united  to  music  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
the  Museum.  The  present  one  is  much  in  Burns'  manner,  and  precisely  fits  his 
position  in  regard  to  Mary  Campbell  during  the  summer  of  1786.  It  is  stated 
in  the  old  magazine  to  be  a  translation  from  the  Greek  of  Euripides  ] 

Powers  celestial !  whose  protection 

Ever  guards  the  virtuous  fair, 
While  in  distant  climes  I  wander, 

Let  my  Mary  be  your  care : 
Let  her  form  so  fair  and  faultless — 

Fair  and  faultless  as  your  own — 
Let  my  Mary's  kindred  spirit 

Draw  your  choicest  influence  down  ! 

Make  the  gales  you  waft  around  her 

Soft  and  peaceful  as  her  breast ; 
Breathing  in  the  breeze  that  fans  her, 

Soothe  her  bosom  into  rest : 
Guardian  angels !  0  protect  her, 

When  in  distant  lands  I  roam ; 
To  realms  unknown  while  fate  exiles  mo, 

Make  her  bosom  still  my  home ! 


0  MAY,  THY  MORN. 

[This  would  seem  to  be  a  warm  reminiscence  of  the  memorable  parting  inter- 
view between  the  poet  and  his  "Clariuda, "  in  Edinburgh,  on  6th  December, 
1791.  We  shall  find — a  few  pages  farther  on — that  he  again  celebrates  that 
interview  iu  a  more  serious  strain — "Ance  mair  I  hail  thee,  thou  gloomy 
December."  The  reader  is  referred  to  page  294,  Vol.  I.,  for  some  interesting 
memoranda  on  same  subject  ] 

O  May,  thy  morn  was  ne'er  sae  sweet 
As  the  mirk  night  o'  December ; 

For  sparkling  was  the  rosy  wine. 
And  private  was  the  chamber ; 


(  2'J  ) 

And  dear  was  she  1  dareua  name, 

But  I  will  ay  remember : 
And  dear  was  she  I  darena  name, 

But  I  will  ay  remember. 

And  here's  to  them  that,  like  oursel', 

Can  push  about  the  jorum  ; 
And  here's  to  them  that  wish  us  well, — 

May  a'  that's  gude  watch  o'er  them ! 
And  here's  to  them  we  darena  tell. 

The  dearest  o'  the  quorum ! 
And  here's  to  them  we  darena  tell, 

The  dearest  o'  the  quorum  ! 


AS  I  CAME  O'ER  THE  CAIRNEY  MOUNT. 

[The  first  couplet  of  this  fragment  is  old ;  the  rest  was  added  by  Burns  to 
supplant  the  words  of  a  very  indelicate  song,  now  deservedly  forgotten.] 

As  I  came  o'er  the  Cairney  mount, 

And  down  among  the  blooming  heather  ; 
Kindly  stood  the  milking-shiel. 

To  shelter  frae  the  stormy  weather. 

O  my  bonie  Highland  lad. 
My  winsome,  weel-faur'd  Highland  laddie ! 

Wha  wad  mind  the  wind  and  rain, 
Sae  weel  row'd  in  his  tartan  plaidie "? 


Now  Phoebus  blinkit  on  the  bent. 

And  o'er  the  knowes  the  lambs  were  bleating  ; 
But  he  wan  my  heart's  consent. 
To  be  his  ain  at  the  neist  meeting. 

O  my  bonie  Highland  lad, 
My  winsome,  weel-faur'd  Highland  laddie ! 

Wha  wad  mind  the  wind  and  rain, 
Sae  weel  row'd  in  his  tartan  plaidie? 


(     30     ) 


HIGHLAND  LADDIE. 

[This  is  Burns'  abridgement  of  a  very  long  rant,  to  be  found  in  old  collections 
adapted  to  the  well-known  air — Banie  Laddie,  Highland  Laddie.} 

The  bonniest  lad  that  e'er  I  saw — 

Bonie  laddie,  Highland  laddie  ! 
Wore  a  plaid  and  was  fu'  braw — 

Bonie  Highland  laddie ! 
On  his  head  a  bonnet  blue — 

Bonie  laddie,  Highland  laddie ! 
His  royal  heart  was  firm  and  true — 

Bonie  Highland  laddie. 

Trumpets  sound  and  cannons  roar — 

Bonie  lassie,  Lawland  lassie ! 
And  a'  the  hills  wi'  echoes  roar — 

Bonie  Lawland  lassie ! 
Glory,  Honour,  now  invite — 

Bonie  lassie,  Lawland  lassie ! 
For  freedom  and  my  King  to  fight — 

Bonie  Lawland  lassie. 

The  sun  a  backward  course  shall  take — 

Bonie  laddie.  Highland  laddie  ! 
Ere  aught  thy  manly  courage  shake — 

Bonie  Highland  laddie ! 
Go,  for  yoursel'  procure  renown — 

Bonie  laddie.  Highland  laddie  1 
And  for  your  lawful  King  his  crown — 

Bonie  Highland  laddie ! 


(     31     ) 


WILT  THOU  BE  MY  DEARIE? 

iThe  only  attempt  to  fix  the  heroineship  of  this  charming  song  is  to  be  found 
in  Allan  Cunningham's  notes,  wherein  he  tells  us,  without  stating  his  authority, 
that  it  was  composed  in  compliment  to  Miss  Janet  Miller  of  Dalswinton.  Certain 
it  is,  that  there  exists  a  copy  in  the  poet's  handwriting  where  the  name  "  Jeanie  " 
is  introduced,  in  verse  second,  instead  of  "lassie;"  but  the  "Jeanie"  of  his 
dreams  at  the  period  of  its  composition  was  Jean  Lorimer,  so  frequently  referred 
to  in  these  notes.  Bm'ns  was  right  in  estimating  this  as  one  of  his  very  best 
songs.  On  3rd  March,  1793,  he  thus  wrote  regarding  it  to  Alexander  Cunning- 
ham:— "Do  you  know  the  much-admired  old  Highland  air  called  The  Sutor's 
Dochter  f  It  is  a  first-rate  favourite  of  mine,  and  I  have  wi-itten  what  I  reckon 
one  of  my  best  songs  to  it.  I  will  send  it  to  you  as  it  was  sung,  with  great 
applause,  in  some  fashionable  circles,  by  Major  Robertson  of  Lude,  who  was 
here  with  his  corps."] 

Wilt  thou  'be  my  dearie  f — 
When  sorrow  wrings  thy  gentle  heart, 

0  wilt  thou  let  me  cheer  thee  ? 
By  the  treasure  of  my  soul, 

That's  the  love  I  bear  thee ! 
I  swear  and  vow  that  only  thou 

Shall  ever  be  my  dearie ! 
Only  thou,  I  swear  and  vow, 

Shall  ever  be  my  dearie  ! 

Lassie,  say  thou  lo'es  me ! — 
Or  if  thou  wilt  na  be  my  aiu. 

Say  na  thou'lt  refuse  me  ! 
If  it  winna,  canna  be. 

Thou,  for  thine  may  chuse  me, 
Let  me,  lassie,  quickly  die, 

Trusting  that  thou  lo'es  me ! 
Lassie,  let  me  quickly  die. 

Trusting  that  thou  lo'es  me ! 


(     32     ), 

LOVELY  POLLY  STEWART. 
Tune —  FeVe  loelcome  Charlie  Stewart. 

[A  great  deal  has,  of  late,  been  written  regarding  the  fair  object  who  inspired 
this  little  song,  which  is  too  unimportant  to  justify  a  long  note.  We  shall, 
therefore,  simply  narrate  that  her  father  was  the  "  Willie  Stewart  " — a  factor 
or  grieve  at  Closeburn — whom  the  poet  fell  acquainted  with  when  he  held  the 
Ellisland  farm,  and  whom  he  also  celebrated  by  three  stanzas,  which  read  like 
a  parody  of  the  present  song.  Brownhill  Inn,  near  Thornhill,  was,  at  that  time, 
the  poet's  favourite  Aoi/;/f  or  resting-place:  a  sister  of  "Willie  Stewart"  was 
married  to  the  landlord  of  the  inn,  whose  name  was  Bacon ;  and  here  he  had 
opportunities  of  meeting  Stewart  and  his  daughter  Polly,  who  occasionally  spent 
a  few  days  there  with  her  aunt.  The  verses  in  compliment  to  her  father  were 
scratched  by  the  poet  on  a  crystal  tumbler,  which  came  afterwards  into  the 
possession  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  is  still  preserved  at  Abbotsford. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  daughter  was  a  very  chequered  one.  She  was 
twice  married,  but,  not  fancying  the  married  life,  she  set  out  apparently  in  pur- 
suit of  more  sensational  adventures — joined  herself,  in  some  kind  of  alliance,  to 
a  French  prisoner  of  war — went  with  him  to  the  Continent,  and  eventually  she 
died  at  Florence,  so  lately  as  in  1847.] 

CHORUS. 

0  lovely  Polly  Stewart., 
0  charming  Polly  Stewart., 
Therms  ne^er  a  flower  that  blooms  in  May 
Thais  half  so  fair  as  thou  art. 

The  flower  it  blaws,  it  fades,  it  fa's, 

And  art  can  ne'er  renew  it ; 
But  worth,  and  truth,  eternal  youth 

Will  gie  to  Polly  Stewart. 
0  lovely.,  4'C. 

May  he,  whase  arms  shall  fauld  thy  charms, 

Possess  a  leal  and  true  heart ! 
To  him  be  given  to  ken  the  Heaven, 

He  grasps  in  Polly  Stewart ! 
0  lovely.,  4'C. 


(     33     ) 


THE  HIGHLAND  BALOU. 


[We  are  informed  by  Stenhouse,  that  this  characteristic  lullaby  is  merely 
Burns'  versification  of  certain  Gaelic  words  supplied  to  him  by  a  lady.  Cromek 
adds  the  following  note  — "  The  time  when  the  moss-troopers  and  cattle-drivers 
on  the  borders  began  their  nightly  depredations  was  the  first  Michaelmas  moon. 
Cattle  stealing,  formerly,  was  a  mere  foraging  expedition;  and  it  has  been 
remarked  that  many  of  the  best  families  in  the  north  country  can  trace  their 
descent  from  the  daring  sons  of  the  mountains.  The  produce,  by  way  of  dowry 
to  a  laird's  daughter,  of  'a  Michaelmas  moon,'  is  proverbial;  and,  by  the  aid  of 
'  Lochiel's  lanthorn '  (the  moon),  these  exploits  were  the  most  desirable  things 
imaginable."  If  the  reader  be  curious  to  contemplate  one  of  these  heroes  in  tlie 
cradle,  he  may  read  the  following  "  Highland  Baloa"] 

Hee  balou,  my  sweet  wee  Donald, 
Picture  o'  the  great  Clauronald ; 
Brawlie  kens  our  wanton  chief, 
Wha  got  my  young  Highland  thief. 

Leeze  me  on  thy  bonie  craigie, 
An  thou  live,  thou'll  steal  a  naigie  : 
Travel  the  country  thro'  and  thro', 
And  bring  hame  a  Carlisle  cow. 

Thro'  the  Lawlands,  o'er  the  Border, 
Weel,  my  babie,  may  thou  furder : 
Herry  the  louns  o'  the  laigh  countrie, 
Syne  to  the  Highlands  hame  to  me. 


BANNOCKS  0'  BEAR  MEAL. 

[This  clever  Jacobite  sketch  by  Burns  has  tempted  many  an  imitator  to  try 
additions  to  it ;  but  these  never  fail  to  betray  themselves  by  their  own  weakness.] 

Bannocks  o'  bear  meal,  bannocks  o'  barley. 
Here's  to  the  Highlandman's  bannocks  o'  barley ! 
Wha,  in  a  brulzie,  will  first  cry  a  parley? 
Never  the  lads  wi'  the  bannocks  o'  barley  ! 
Bannocks  o\  4'C. 
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Bannocks  o'  bear  meal,  bannocks  o'  barley, 
Here's  to  the  Highlauclman's  bannocks  o'  barley  ! 
Wha  in  his  wae  days,  were  loyal  to  Charhe  i* 
Wha  but  the  lads  wi'  the  bannocks  o'  barley ! 
Bannocks  o',  ^c. 


WAE  IS  MY  HEART. 

[The  two  opening  stanzas  of  this  little  lyric  are  of  Burns'  best  material, 
especially  the  second  verse.  The  conclnrling  four  lines  are  little  else  than  a 
parody  of  the  last  verse  of  Lady  G.  Baillie's  fine  ballad— '•  Were  na  my  heart 
licht,  I  wad  dee,"  which  is  as  follows : — 

"  Were  I  young  for  thee,  as  I  hae  been, 
We  should  hae  been  gallopin'  down  on  yon  green; 
Linkin  it  over  the  lily-white  lea, — 
And,  wow,  gin  I  were  but  young  for  thee !  " 
The  forlorn  and  hopeless  misery  expressed  in  the  first  and  second  verses  of  this 
dirge  of  woe,  is  not  consistently  carried  out  in  the  third  stanza  referred  to.] 

Wae  is  my  heart,  and  the  tear's  in  my  e'e ; 
Laug,  lang  joy's  been  a  stranger  to  me : 
Forsaken  and  friendless  my  burden  I  bear, 
And  the  sweet  voice  o'  pity  ne'er  sounds  in  my  ear. 

Love,  thou  hast  pleasures — and  deep  hae  I  lov'd ; 
Love,  thou  hast  sorrows — and  sair  hae  I  proved ; 
But  this  bruised  heart  that  now  bleeds  in  my  breast, 
I  can  feel  by  it's  throbbings  will  soon  be  at  rest. 

0,  if  I  were  where  happy  I  hae  been, 
Down  by  yon  stream,  and  yon  bonie  castle-green ; 
For  there  he  is  wand'ring  and  musing  on  me, 
Wha  wad  soon  dry  the  tear  frae  his  Phillis'  e'e. 
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HERE'S  HIS  HEALTH  IN  WATER. 

[This  clever  sketch  from  an  old  model,  is  very  characteristic  of  Burns  when 
he  sets  himself  to  express  the  feelings  of  a  loving  lassie  "under  a  cloud."  It 
has  been  said  that  the  reference  here  is  to  Mrs.  Burns  in  the  spring  of  1786,  or 
rather  of  1788.] 

Altho'  my  back  be  at  the  wa', 

And  though  he  be  the  fautor ; 
Although  my  back  be  at  the  wa', 

Yet  here's  his  health  in  water ! 
0  wae  gae  by  his  wanton  sides  — 

Sae  brawly's  he  could  flatter ; 
Till  for  his  sake  I'm  shghted  sair, 

And  dree  the  kintra  clatter  ; 
But  though  my  back  be  at  the  wa', 

Yet  here's  his  health  in  water ! 


THE  WINTER  OF  LIFE. 

[This  exquisitely  tender  IjTic,  containing  much  of  the  beauty  of  John  Anderson, 
my  Jo — without  its  cheerfulness  liowe  ver — reminds  us  of  some  of  the  poet's  earlier 
lines  during  his  dark  despondency,  when  he  had  occasion  to  write  his  "Ode  to 
Kuin,"  "The  Lament,"  &c. 

"  Ye  tiny  elves  that  guiltless  sport,  like  linnets  in  the  bush. 
Ye  little  know  the  ills  ye  court,  when  Manhood  is  your  wish ! 
The  losses,  the  crosses,  that  active  man  engage. 
The  fears  all,  the  tears  all,  of  dim  declining  Age ! "] 

But  lately  seen  in  gladsome  green. 

The  woods  rejoiced  the  day ; 
Thro'  gentle  showers,  the  laughing  flowers 

In  double  pride  were  gay  : 
But  now  our  joys  are  fled 

On  winter  blasts  aAva' ; 
Yet  maiden  May,  in  rich  array. 

Again  shall  bring  them  a' : 

But  my  white  pow — nae  kindly  thowe 

Shall  melt  the  snaws  of  Age ; 
My  trunk  of  eild,  but  buss  or  beild, 

Sinks  in  Time's  wintry  rage. 
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Oh  !  Age  has  weary  days, 
And  nights  o'  sleepless  pain : 

Thou  golden  time  o'  Youthfu'  prime, 
Why  comes  thou  not  again  ? 


THE    TAYLOR. 

[This  is  one  of  those  trifles  furnished  by  Bums  merely  as  a  vehicle  for  pre- 
serving a  time:  that  for  which  these  lines  were  extemporised,  is  called  the 
Drum7)ier,  a  very  familiar  air.  The  present  w^ords  have  no  connection  v?ith  the 
licentious  old  song,  beginning — 

"  The  tailor  cam'  to  clout  the  claes, 
And  filled  the  house  a'  fu'  o'  flaes."] 

CHORUS. 

For  iveel  he  kend  the  way,  0, 
The  way,  0,  the  way,  0; 
For  weel  he  kend  the  ivay,  0, 
The  lassie's  heart  to  ivin,  0 

The  taylor  he  cam'  here  to  sew, 
And  weel  he  kend  the  way  to  woo, 
For  ay  he  pree'd  the  lassie's  mou'. 
As  he  gaed  but  and  ben,  O. 
For  weel  he  kend,  ^c. 

The  taylor  rase  and  sheuk  his  duds, 
The  flaes  they  flew  awa'  in  cluds, 
And  them  that  stay'd  gat  fearfu'  thuds  ; 
The  taylor  prov'd  a  man,  O. 

For  now  it  was  the  gloamin, 
The  gloamin\  the  gloamin' ; 
For  now  it  ivas  the  gloamin. 
When  a'  to  rest  are  gan»,  0. 
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THERE  GROWS  A  BONIE  BRIER-BUSH. 


[We  print  only  three  verses  of  this  well-known  song,  because  we  doubt  if 
Burns  had  any  hand  in  it  beyond  the  transcribing.  A  more  modern  version, 
adapted  for  concert  rooms,  based  on  the  present  sketch,  has  become  very  popular 
through  the  vocalism  of  eminent  singers ;  but  nothing  better  has  ever  been 
produced  to  fit  the  air  than  the  following,  which,  although  hitherto  unpublished, 
was  composed  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  Verse  first,  same  as  in  the  text — the  rest 
as  under : — 

"  In  days  o'  mair  simplicity,  true  luve  was  thus  declared, 
And  mony  a  maid's  been  woo'd  and  won  in  our  kail-j'ard ; 
But  now  we're  a'  sae  carefu'  grown,  we  maun  be  on  our  guard, 
And  leddies  screw  their  mous  at  luve  in  our  kail-yard. 

When  Adam  in  his  single  state  o'  blessedness  despaired, 
His  courtin'  was  begun,  I  ween,  in  his  kail-yard : 
We'll  follow  thee,  thou  first  o'  men !  nor  be  by  custom  scared, 
As  j-e  began,  we'll  end  the  plan,  in  our  kail-yard. 

Whae'er  may  think,  wi'  pen  and  ink,  to  win  his  luve's  regard, 
.  Will  find  that  passion  through  a  pen  is  woefully  impaired ; 
And,  trust  me,  it  is  cauldrife  luve  that's  wi-itten  on  a  card, 
I'd  rather  hae't  bj'  word  o'  mouth,  in  our  kail-jard. 

Ye  leddies  fine,  wha  sip  your  wine,  and  trick  your  joes  at  cards. 
Look  na  wi'  frowns  on  country  clowns,  wi'  ill-dress'd  beards; 
Wad  ye  hae  Luve's  delights  confined  to  leddies  and  their  lairds. 
And  leave  nae  shares  for  humble  pairs,  in  their  kail-yards  ?  "] 

There  grows  a  bonie  brier-bush  in  our  kail-yard, 
There  grows  a  bonie  brier-bush  in  our  kail-yard ; 
And  below  the  bonie  brier-bush  there's  a  lassie  and  a  lad. 
And  they're  busy,  busy  courting  in  our  kail-yard. 

We'll  court  nae  mair  below  the  buss  in  our  kail-yard, 
We'll  court  nae  mair  below  the  buss  in  our  kail-yard ; 
We'll  awa'  to  Athole's  green,  and  there  we'll  no  be  seen, 
Whare  the  trees  and  the  branches  will  be  our  safe  guard. 

Will  ye  go  to  the  dancin'  in  Carlyle's  ha'  ? 
Will  ye  go  to  the  dancin'  in  Carlyle's  ha'  ? 
Whare  Sandy  and  Nancy  I'm  sure  will  ding  them  a' ! 
I  winna  gang  to  the  dance  in  Carlyle-ha'. 
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COULD  AUGHT  OF  SONG. 

[This  elegant  song  has  Burns'  name  attached  to  it  in  the  Museum,  on  no  other 
authority  than  that  he  transcribed  the  verses,  and  forwarded  them  to  Johnson 
without  stating  their  authorship.  It  has  recently  been  discovered  that  he  had 
extracted  them  almost  verbatim  from  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  for  1774.  See 
head-note  to  "  Powers  Celestial,"  page  28.] 

Could  aught  of  song  declare  my  pains, 

Could  artful  numbers  move  thee, 
The  muse  should  tell,  in  labor'd  strains, 

O  Mary  how  I  love  thee ! 
They  who  but  feign  a  wounded  heart, 

May  teach  the  lyre  to  languish  ; 
But  what  avails  the  pride  of  art. 

When  wastes  the  soul  with  anguish  ? 

Then  let  the  sudden  bursting  sigh, 

The  heart-felt  pang  discover ; 
And  in  the  keen,  yet  tender  eye, 

O  read  th'  imploring  lover  ! 
For  well  I  know,  thy  gentle  mind 

Disdains  art's  gay  disguising  ; 
Beyond  what  Fancy  e'er  refin'd. 

The  voice  of  Nature  prizing. 


HERE'S   TO   THY  HEALTH,   MY   BONIE  LASS. 
Tune — Logan  Bvrn. 

[This  manly  song  has  the  name  of  Burns  attached  to  it  in  the  Museum.  The 
sentiments  are  just  those  one  might  suppose  his  muKO  would  have  suggested 
during  his  earlier  days  at  Lochlea;  and  yet  Mrs.  Bcgg,  the  poet's  sister,  has 
expressed  her  belief  that  this  was  an  old  production,  well  known  in  Ayrshire 
when  her  brother  was  a  child.  It  is  not  known  to  have  been  in  print  before  it 
appeared  in  the  MuseumJ] 

Here's  to  thy  health,  my  bonie  lass^ 
Gude-night  and  joy  be  wi'  thee ! 

I'll  come  nae  mair  to  thy  bower-door, 
To  tell  thee  that  I  lo'e  thee : 

0  (linna  think,  my  pretty  pink. 
But  I  can  live  without  thee : 

1  vow  and  swear,  I  dinna  care 

How  lang  ye  look  about  ye ! 
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Thou'rt  ay  sae  free  informing  me 

Thou  hast  nae  mind  to  marry ; 
I'll  be  as  free  informing  thee 

Nae  time  hae  I  to  tarry  : 
I  ken  thy  friends  try  ilka  means 

Frae  wedlock  to  delay  thee, 
Depending  on  some  higher  chance — 

But  fortune  may  betray  thee  ! 

I  ken  they  scorn  my  low  estate, 

But  that  does  never  grieve  me ; 
For  I'm  as  free  as  any  he, 

Sma'  siller  will  relieve  me. 
I'U  count  my  health  my  greatest  wealth, 

Sae  lang  as  I  enjoy  it : 
I'll  fear  nae  scant,  I'll  bode  nae  want, 

Sae  lang's  I  get  employment ! 

But  far  off  fowls  hae  feathers  fair. 

And  ay  until  ye  try  them ; 
Tho'  they  seem  fair,  still  have  a  care. 

They  may  prove  as  bad  as  I  am ! 
But  at  twal'  at  night,  when  the  moon  shines  bright, 

My  dear,  I'll  come  and  see  thee ; 
For  the  man  that  loves  his  mistress  weel, 

Nae  travel  makes  him  weary ! 


IT  WAS  A'  FOR  OUR  RIGHTFU'  KING. 

[This  very  fine  ballad,  with  its  beautiful  air,  was  supplied  by  Burns  to  the 
Museum.  One  of  its  verses,  and  perhaps  the  best, — "He  turned  him  right  and 
round  about,"  &c., — is  found  "  like  a  jewel  in  a  swine's  snout,"  inserted  with  little 
apparent  connection,  in  copies  of  a  stall-ballad  of  no  value,  called  Mallij  Stewart; 
and  accordingly,  Burns'  authorship  has  been  denied  by  the  Traditioners.  Hogg 
even  goes  the  length  to  name  its  author^a  certain  "Captain  Ogilvie,  who  was 
at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  ,•"  but  where  were  the  verses  in  l  he  text  ever  seen,  prior 
to  their  appearance  in  Johnson  1  Mr.  Lockhart  records  that  it  was  an  immense 
favourite  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  never  tired  of  hearing  his  daughter  play  and 
sing  it  at  her  piano.  In  one  of  his  own  novels  he  has  introduced  a  parody  ou 
it,  embracing  the  verse  above  referred  to.] 

It  was  a'  for  our  rightfu'  king, 

We  left  fair  Scotland's  strand ; 
It  was  a'  for  our  rightfu'  king, 

We  e'er  saw  Irish  land,  my  dear, 
We  e'er  saw  Irish  land. 
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Now  a'  is  clone  that  men  can  do, 

And  a'  is  done  in  vain ; 
My  love,  and  native  land,  fareweel, 

For  I  maun  cross  the  main,  my  dear. 
For  I  maun  cross  the  main  ! 

He  turn'd  him  right  and  round  about, 

Upon  the  Irish  shore, 
And  gae  his  bridle  reins  a  shake, 

With,  adieu  for  evermore,  my  dear, 
With  adieu  for  evermore ! 

The  soger  frae  the  wars  returns, 

The  sailor  frae  the  main  ; 
But  I  hae  parted  frae  my  love. 

Never  to  meet  again,  my  dear, 
Never  to  meet  again ! 

When  day  is  gane,  and  night  is  come, 

And  a'  folk  bound  to  sleep ; 
I  think  on  him  that's  far  awa, 

The  lee-lang  night  and  weep,  my  dear. 
The  lee-lang  night  and  weep ! 


THE  HIGHLAND  WIDOW'S  LAMENT. 

[This  Jacobite  ballad,  with  its  plaintive  air,  was  also  furnished  by  Burns.  It 
is,  of  course,  impossible  to  tel!  whether  it  be  entirely  his  composition  or  not. 
The  exclamation,  Och-on,  och-on,  och-rie!  occurs  also  in  an  old  dirge  said  to  have 
been  composed  on  the  massacre  of  Glencoe.  Stenhouse  remarks  that  "the 
present  ballad,  like  many  others  of  our  great  bard,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  dis- 
figured since  its  first  publication,  by  three  additional  verses  of  a  modern  poet- 
taster,  who  has  neither  paid  regard  to  the  measure  of  the  original  stanzas,  nor  to 
the  melody  to  which  they  were  adapted."  He  gives  the  spurious  lines,  as 
follow: — 

"  I  hae  nocht  left  me  ava,  Och-on.  oi-Ii-on.  och-rie .' 

But  bonie  orphan  lad-weans  twa,  to  seek  their  bread  wi"  me. 

I  hae  yet  a  tocher-band.  Orh-on.  nch-on.  och-rie  ! 

My  winsome  Donald's  dark  and  brand,  into  their  hands  to  gie. 

Tliere's  only  ae  blink  o'  hope  left,  to  lighten  my  auld  o'e, — 

To  see  my  bairns  gie  bluidy  crowns  to  them  gar'd  Donald  dee!" 
"These  fabricated  stanzas," adds  the  enraged  annotator,  "are  no  more  to  be 
compared  with  the  One  verses  of  Bums,  than  the  daubings  of  a  sign-painter  witli 
the  pictures  of  Raphael !  "] 

Oh  I  am  come  to  the  low  countrie, 

Och-on,  och-on,  och-rie ! 
Without  a  penny  in  my  purse 

To  buy  a  meal  to  me. 
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It  was  na  sae  in  the  Highland  hills, 

Och-on,  och-on,  och-rie! 
Nae  woman  in  the  country  wide 

Sae  happy  was  as  me. 

For  then  I  had  a  score  o'  kye, 

Och-on,  och-on,  och-rie! 
Feeding  on  yon  hill  sae  high, 

And  giving,  milk  to  me. 

And  there  I  had  three  score  o'  yowes, 

Och-on,  och-on,  och-rie ! 
Skipping  on  yon  bonie  knowes, 

And  casting  woo'  to  me. 

I  was  the  happiest  of  a'  the  clan, 

Sair,  sair  may  I  repine ; 
For  Donald  was  the  brawest  man, 

And  Donald  he  was  mine. 

Till  CharUe  Stewart  cam'  at  last, 

Sae  far  to  set  us  free ; 
My  Donald's  arm  was  wanted  then 

For  Scotland  and  for  me. 

Their  waefu'  fate  what  need  I  tell. 
Right  to  the  wrang  did  yield ; 

My  Donald  and  his  country  fell, 
Upon  Cullodon  field. 

Och-on,  0,  Donald,  oh ! 

Och-on,  och-on,  och-rie ! 
Nae  woman  in  the  world  wide, 

Sae  wretched  now  as  me ! 
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GLOOMY  DECEMBER. 

[A  portion  of  this  fine  song  is  quoted  by  the  poet  on  6th  December,  1792,  in  a 
letter  he  then  wrote  to  a  confidential  mutual  friend  of  Clarinda  and  himself— 
Miss  Mary  Peacock.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  this  was  the  date  of 
its  composition ;  although  the  editor  of  the  "  Clarinda  Correspondence,"  1843, 
asserts  that  the  bard  enclosed  the  song  to  that  lady  in  a  letter  to  her.  dated 
27th  December,  1791— quoted  in  our  note  at  page  29-1,  Vol.  I.  That  statement  is 
contradicted  by  the  verses  themselves,  and  especially  by  the  opening  words— 

"  Ance  mair  I  hail  thee,  thou  gloomy  December!  " 
words  which  he  could  scarcely  have  written  till  a  year  after  the  event  they 
refer  to.  There  was  a  strong  tendency  in  Burns'  mind  to  revert  to  anniversaries 
which  he  would  either  celebrate  or  bemoan :  hence  his  New-year's  day  effusions, 
forwarded,  year  by  year,  to  Mrs.  Dunlop ;  and  hence  his  wailing  remembrances 
of  Mary  Campbell,  with  those  periodical  fits  of  gloommess  which  the  arrival  of 
a  certain  day  in  the  fall  of  the  year  was  sure  to  usher  in. 

Steuhouse  tells  us  that  the  MS.  of  the  poet  directs  this  song  to  be  set  to  the 
air  of  Wandering  Willie;  but  as  that  tune  had  already  appeared  in  the  Museum, 
another  melody — not  so  suitable — was  procured  for  it.] 

Ance  mair  I  hail  thee,  thou  gloomy  December ! 

Ance  mair  I  hail  thee  wi'  sorrow  and  care ; 
Sad  was  the  parting  thou  makes  me  remember, 

Parting  wi'  Nancy,  oh !  ne'er  to  meet  man-. 
Fond  lovers  parting  is  sweet  painful  pleasure — 

Hope  beaming  mild  on  the  soft  parting  hour ; 
But  the  dire  feeling — O  farewell  for  ever ! 

Anguish  unmingl'd  and  agony  pure. 

Wild  as  the  winter  now  tearing  the  forest, 

Till  the  last  leaf  o'  the  summer  is  flown ; 
Such  is  the  tempest  has  shaken  my  bosom, 

Till  my  last  hope  and  last  comfort  is  gone  : 
Still  as  I  hail  thee,  thou  gloomy  December  ! 

Still  shall  I  hail  thee  wi'  sorrow  and  care ; 
For  sad  was  the  parting  thou  makes  me  remember. 

Parting  wi'  Nancy,  oh !  ne'er  to  meet  mair. 


SONGS  FIRST  PUBLISHED  IN  THOMSON'S  SECOND  HALF-VOL,,  AUG,,  1798. 


Dr.  Currie's  first  edition  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Burns  appeared  in  May, 
1800,  and  an  important  part  of  that  publication  consisted  in  the  orig^'nal  songs 
(upwards  of  sixty  in  number)  that  Burns  had  composed  for  Thomson's  collec- 
tion ;  and  along  with  these  were  given  the  valuable  series  of  letters  aaaressed 
to  the  editor  of  that  work  by  the  poet  in  relation  thereto,  and  on  the  subject  of 
Scottish  Song  generally. 

The  connection  between  Burns  and  Thomson,  which  lasted  from  September, 
1792,  till  the  poet's  death  in  July,  1796,  has  given  rise  to  a  vast  amount  of  con- 
troversy among  commentators  and  biographers  of  our  bard;  and  although  the 
"  closed  record  "  of  issue  betwixt  contending  parties  has  been  taken  to  a  mzandum 
by  the  lordly  public  for  more  than  seventy  years,  it  does  not  yet  seem  to  be 
settled  whether  the  charge  of  "  meanness  "  preferred  against  Thomson  in  his 
dealings  with  the  poet,  be  justifiable  or  not.  We  express  no  opinion,  but 
merely  note  that  one  of  Burns'  biographers,  Mr.  Kobert  Chambers,  who  is 
disposed  to  take  Thomson's  part  against  the  strong  censures  of  Professor 
Wilson  and  others,  does  not  exhibit  his  usual  accuracy  in  the  following  passage 
of  his  polite  defence  of  that  speculative  musical  amateur. 

Speaking  of  the  great  importance  of  including  in  Currie's  subscription  edition 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poet's  family,  the  songs  furnished  by  the  poet  for  Thomson's 
collection,  he  pleads  thus: — "Of  these,  only  six  had  as  yet  been  published. 
Burns  had  conferred  on  Mr.  Thomson  the  copyright  of  these  songs,  as  securing 
that  gentleman  against  their  being  used  in  any  rival  publication  (if  the  fact  be  so^ 
this  nowhere  appears  in  the  printed  correspondence !)  In  order  that  the  songs 
might  come  out  fresh  in  the  posthumous  collection,  and  thus  serve  the  family 
as  far  as  possible,  he  (Mr.  Thomson)  interrupted,  or  at  least  retarded  the  pro- 
gress of  his  own  work  for  some  considerable  time."  Truth  compels  us,  how- 
ever, to  record  here,  that  Thomson,  so  far  from  "  interrupting  or  retarding  the 
progress  of  his  own  work,"  in  order  to  give  the  benefit  of  novelty  or  freshness 
to  those  songs  surtxndered  by  him  to  the  poet's  family,  actually  pushed  forward 
his  own  publication  with  unwonted  activity  and  haste ;  insomuch,  that  long 
before  the  subscription  edition  appeared,  the  cream  of  the  songs  referred  to 
counting  no  fewer  than  thirty-nine,  had  been  given  to  the  world  in  the  first  two, 
volumes  of  Thomson's  collection ! 

In  prosecution  of  our  plan  of  publication,  we  now  proceed  to  print  ten  of 
these  songs  thus  published  by  Thomson  in  1798,  followed  immediately  by  other 
twenty-four  that  were  given  in  the  same  work  in  1799;  thus  making — with  the 
five  already  furnished  in  our  first  volume — the  full  number  of  thirty-nine  songs 
from  which  the  advantage  of  freshness  had  been  taken  before  their  appearance 
in  Dr.  Currie's  volumes. 
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BONIE  LESLEY. 


[This  elegant  compliment  to  female  beauty,  which  was  communicated  to 
Thomson  in  November,  1792,  had  been  composed  in  August  preceding,  as  we 
learn  from  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Duulop,  of  that  month,  in  which  the  poet  transcribed 
the  song,  with  these  remarks : — ' '  The  heart-struck  awe — the  distant,  humble 
approach — the  delight  we  should  have  in  gazing  upon  and  listening  to  a 
messenger  of  Heaven  appearing  in  all  the  unspotted  purity  of  his  celestial  home, 
among  the  coarse,  polluted,  far  inferior  sons  of  men,  to  deliver  to  them  tidings 
that  make  their  hearts  swim  in  joy,  and  their  imaginations  soar  in  transport, — 
such,  so  delighting  and  pure,  were  the  emotions  of  my  soul  on  meeting,  the 
other  day,  with  Miss  Lesley  Baillie,  your  neighbour  at  Mayfleld.  Mr.  B.,  with 
his  two  daughters,  accompanied  by  Mr.  H.  of  G.,  passing  through  Dumfries,  a 
few  days  ago,  on  their  way  to  England,  did  me  the  honour  of  calling  on  me  ;  on 
which  I  took  horse — though,  God,  knows,  I  could  ill  spare  the  time — and  ac- 
companied them  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles,  and  dined  and  spent  the  day  with 
them.  'Twas  about  nine,  I  think,  when  I  left  them,  and  riding  home,  I  com- 
posed the  following  ballad." 

Burns  had  been  introduced  to  Mr.  Baillie  and  his  family  during  his  residence 
at  Edinburgh  in  1787,  and,  referring  to  the  beauty  of  his  daughters,  he  thus  vtrote 
to  a  friend: — "Fair  and  lovely  are  Thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty!  Who 
would  not  praise  Thee  for  these.  Thy  gifts  in  Thy  goodness  to  the  sons  of  men ! 
I  declare,  one  day  I  had  the  honour  of  dining  at  Mr.  Baillie's,  I  was  almost  in 
the  predicament  of  the  children  of  Israel,  when  they  could  not  look  on 
Moses"  face  for  the  glory  that  shone  on  it,  when  he  descended  from  Mount 
Sinai." 

Miss  Lesley  Baillie,  whom  the  poet  celebrated  in  another  song,  beginning— 
"  Blythe  hae  I  been  on  yon  hill,"  became  Mrs.  Cimiming  of  Logie,  and  latterly 
resided  in  Edinburgh,  where  she  died  in  1843.] 

O  SAW  ye  bonie  Lesley, 

As  she  gaed  ower  the  Border  ? 
She's  gane,  hke  Alexander, 

To  spread  her  conquests  farther. 

To  see  her  is  to  love  her, 

And  love  but  her  for  ever ; 
For  nature  made  her  what  she  is, 

And  never  made  anither  ! 

Thou  art  a  queen,  fair  Lesley, 

Thy  subjects  we,  before  thee ; 
Thou  art  divine,  fair  Lesley, 

The  hearts  o'  men  adore  thee. 

The  deil  he  couldna  skaith  thee. 
Or  aught  that  wad  belang  thee ; 

He'd  look  into  thy  bonie  face, 
And  say,  '  I  canna  wrang  thee  ! ' 
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The  powers  aboon  will  tent  thee, 
Misfortune  sha'  na  steer  thee  ; 

Thou'rt  like  themselves  sae  lovely, 
That  ill  they'll  ne'er  let  near  thee. 

Return  again,  fair  Lesley, 

Return  to  Caledonie ! 
That  we  may  brag,  we  hae  a  lass 

There's  nane  again  sae  bonie. 


DUNCAN  GRAY. 

[This  thoroughly  original  and  natural  song,  has  borrowed  little  from  its 
progenitors  except  the  name.  At  page  221,  Vol.  I.,  is  given  what  is  usually 
reckoned  "the  original  Duncan  Gray."  dressed  up  by  Burns  for  the  i/useum ;  but, 
in  truth,  there  is  still  an  older  one  whicli  furnislied  the  hints  for  constructing 
the  present  song.  It  is  so  gross,  however,  that  it  will  not  bear  inspection  beyond 
the  opening  verse,  which  is  excellent : — 

"  Can  ye  play  me,  Duncan  Gray,  Ha !  ha !  the  girdin  o't; 

O'er  the  hills  and  far  away?  Ha!  ha!  the  girdin  o't: 

Duncan  cam'  our  Meg  to  woo : 

Meg  was  nice  and  wad  na  do, — 

But  thraw'd  her  mou.  and  puff  d  and  blew 
At  offer  o'  the  girdin  o't ! " 
The  song  in  the  text  was  sent  to  Thomson  in  December,  1792.  In  acknowledging 
receipt  of  it,  the  Hon.  Andrew  Erskine — a  coadjutor  with  Thomson  in  his 
speculation — wrote  thus  to  Burns: — "Duncan  Ch-ay  possesses  native,  genuine 
humour — '  Spak'  o'  lowpin'  ower  a  linn,'  is  a  line  of  itself  that  should  make  you 
immortal."] 

Duncan  Gray  cam'  here  to  woo, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't, 
On  blithe  Yule-night  when  we  were  fou', 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 
Maggie  coost  her  head  fu'  high. 
Looked  asklent  and  unco  skiegh, 
Gart  poor  Duncan  stand  abiegh ; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

Duncan  fleech'd,  and  Duncan  prayed ; 

Ha,  ha,  &c. 
Meg  was  deaf  as  Ailsa  Craig,* 

Ha,  ha,  &c. 

*  A  well-known  rocky  islet  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  opposite  Ayr. 
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Duncau  sighed  baith  out  aud  iu, 
Crrat  his  een  baith  bleert  and  blin', 
Spak  o'  lowpiii'  ower  a  Han ; 
Ha,  ha,  &c. 

Time  and  chance  are  but  a  tide^ 

Ha,  ha,  &c. 
SUghted  love  is  sair  to  bide, 

Ha,  ha,  &c. 
Shall  I,  like  a  fool,  quoth  he, 
For  a  haughty  hizzie  die  ? 
She  may  gae  to — France  for  me ! 

Ha,  ha,  &c. 

How  it  comes  let  doctors  tell. 

Ha,  ha,  &c. 
Meg  grew  sick — as  he  grew  hale, 

Ha,  ha,  &c. 
Something  in  her  bosom  wrings. 
For  relief  a  sigh  she  brings ; 
And  oh !  her  een,  they  spak'  sic  things ! 

Ha,  ha,  &c. 

Duncan  was  a  lad  o'  grace. 

Ha,  ha,  &c. 
Maggie's  was  a  piteous  case, 

Ha,  ha,  &c. 
Duncan  couldna  be  her  death, 
Swelling  pity  smoored  his  wrath ; 
Now  they're  crouse  and  canty  baith ; 

Ha,  ha,  &c. 
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LET  NOT  WOMEN  E'ER  COMPLAIN. 

Tune — Duncan  Gray. 

pt  was  part  of  the  plan  of  Thomson's  collection,  to  furnish  both  English  and 
Scottish  verses  for  singing  to  each  tune,  and  the  following  song  was  supplied  by 
Burns  in  October,  1794,  as  English  verses  for  Durban  Gray.  In  forwarding  it, 
he  remarked. — •'  I  have  been  at  Duvjoan  Gray  to  dress  it  in  Enghsh ;  but  all  I  can 
do  is  deploi-ably  stupid.'"] 

Let  not  women  e'er  complain 

Of  inconstancy  in  love  ; 
Let  not  women  e'er  complain 

Fickle  man  is  apt  to  rove : 

Look  abroad  through  Nature's  range, 
Nature's  mighty  law  is  change ; 
Ladies,  would  it  not  be  strange, 
Man  should  then  a  monster  prove  ? 

Mark  the  winds,  and  mark  the  skies ; 

Ocean's  ebb,  and  ocean's  flow : 
Sun  and  moon  but  set  to  rise. 

Round  and  round  the  seasons  go. 

Why,  then,  ask  of  silly  man 
To  oppose  great  Nature's  plan  ? 
We'll  be  constant  while  we  can — 
You  can  be  no  more,  you  know. 


LORD  GREGORY. 

fThis  was  produced  in  January,  1793,  as  a  Scottish  version  of  a  subject  that 
had  been  taken  np  by  Dr.  Wolcot  at  Tliomson'a  request,  from  a  fine  old  Scots 
ballad,  called  The  Maid  of  Lochryan.  Burns,  in  sending  his  verses,  remarked 
thus: — "My  song,  though  much  inferior  to  Peter's  in  poetic  merit,  has.  I  think, 
more  of  the  ballad  simplicity  in  it." 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  poet,  on  one  or  more  occasions,  when 
asked  to  sing  or  recite  in  company,  stood  up  and  recited  his  own  Lord  Gregory. 1 

0  JHEK,  mirk  is  this  midnight  hour, 

And  loud  the  tempest's  roar ; 
A  waefu'  wanderer  seeks  thy  tower, 

Lord  Gregory,  ope  thy  door. 
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An  exile  frae  her  father's  ha', 

And  a'  for  loving  thee ; 
At  least  some  p?7^  on  me  shaw, 

If  love  it  may  na  be. 

Lord  Gregory,  mind'st  thou  not  the  grove 

By  bonie  Irwine  side. 
Where  first  I  owned  that  virgin-love 

I  laug,  lang  had  denied  ? 

How  aften  didst  thou  pledge  and  vow 

Thou  wad  for  aye  be  mine  ; 
And  my  fond  heart,  itsel'  sae  true, 

It  ne'er  mistrusted  thine. 

Hard  is  thy  heart.  Lord  Gregory, 

And  flinty  is  thy  breast : 
Thou  dart  of  heaven  that  flashest  by, 

O  wilt  thou  give  me  rest  I 

Ye  mustering  thunders  from  above 

Your  wilhng  victim  see ! 
But  spare  and  pardon  my  fause  love, 

His  wrangs  to  Heaven  and  me ! 


YOUNG  JESSIE. 

Tune — Bonie  Dundee. 

[Composed  in  April,  1793.     The  author,  in  forwarding  it,  thus  expressed  him- 
self:  "I  send  a  song  on  a  celebratedtoast  in  this  country,  to  suit  Bonie  Dundee." 

"Jessie  "  was  the  daughter  of  Provost  Staigof  Dumfries,  afterwards  married  to 
Major  Miller  of  Dalswinton.    She  died  in  1801,  at  the  age  of  2G.] 

True-hearted  was  he,  the  sad  swain  o'  the  Yarrow, 

And  fair  are  the  maids  on  the  banks  o'  the  Ayr, 
But  by  the  sweet  side  o'  the  Nith's  winding  river, 

Are  lovers  as  faithful,  and  maidens  as  fair : 
To  equal  young  Jessie  seek  Scotland  all  over ; 

To  equal  young  Jessie  you  seek  it  in  vain ; 
Grace,  beauty,  and  elegance  fetter  her  lover, 

And  maidenly  modesty  Gxes  the  chain. 
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O  fresh  is  the  rose  iu  the  gay  dewy  moruiug, 

And  sweet  is  the  hly  at  evening  close ; 
But  in  the  fair  presence  o'  lovely  young  Jessie 

Unseen  is  the  lily,  unheeded  the  rose. 
Love  sits  in  her  smile,  like  a  wizard  ensnaring ; 

Enthroned  in  her  een  he  delivers  his  law : 
And  still  to  her  charms  she  alone  is  a  stranger — 

Her  modest  demeanour's  the  jewel  of  a' ! 


O  POORTITH  CAULD. 

Tune — Cauld  Kail. 

[This  beautiful  song,  composed  in  January,  1793,  was  intended  by  Burns  to  be 
set  to  the  air,  Cauld  Kail  in  Aberdeen:  but  Thomson,  fancying  that  to  be  unsuit- 
able, selected  for  it  another  melody,  /  had  a  horse,  I  had  nae  mair.  The  poet  was 
not  reconciled  to  Thomson's  opinion  of  Cauld  Kail,  and  he  thus  wrote  to  him: — 
"I  differ  from  your  idea  of  the  expression  of  the  tune:  there  is,  to  me.  a  great 
deal  of  tenderness  in  its"  He  resolved,  however,  to  compose  other  words  for  the 
air,  and  we  find  him  in  April,  1793,  writing  thus  about  it: — ''Cauld  Kail  in 
Aberdeen  you  must  leave  with  me  yet  awhile.  I  have  vowed  to  have  a  song  to 
that  air,  on  the  lady  whom  I  attempted  to  celebrate  in  the  verses,  Poortith  Cauld 
and  Restless  Love."  Again,  in  the  following  August,  he  wi'ote  to  Thomson  as 
follows : — "  I  have  just  put  the  last  hand  to  the  song  I  meant  for  Cauld  Kail:  if 
it  suits  you  to  insert  it,  I  shall  be  pleased,  as  the  heroine  is  a  favourite  of  mine." 
The  song  enclosed  was  the  one  beginning  "Come,  let  me  take  thee  to  my 
breast,"  the  heroine  of  which  is  well  understood  to  have  been  Jean  Larimer,  and 
in  both  of  the  songs  he  pointedly  refers  to  the  blue  eyes  of  Chloris.  It  is  rather 
remarkable  that  in  January,  1793 — the  date  of  the  song  in  the  text — Chloris  was 
in  terms  of  courtship  with  a  Mr.  Whelpdale,  whom  she  did  form  a  Gretna  Green 
alliance  with  in  March  following;  but  soon  being  deserted  by  him.  she  returned 
home  to  her  parents  at  Kemmis  Hall.  From  that  period,  till  the  autumn  of 
1795,  she  became  the  poet's  artistic  model  or  "  lay  figure  "  in  the  production  of 
his  l3Tics ;  but  we  find  him,  in  February,  1796,  after  some  interval  of  silence, 
telling  Thomson  that  he  has  taken  a  dislike  to  the  name  "Chloris,"  and  he  even 
"lightlies  her  beauty  a  wee!"  for  he  writes, — "What  you  once  mentioned  of 
'flaxen  locks  '  is  just:  they  cannot  enter  into  an  elegant  description  of  beauty." 
Finally,  in  May,  1796,  he  writes  to  Thomson, — "My  verses  to  Cauld  Kail  I  will 
suppress:  they  are  neither  worthy  of  my  name  nor  of  your  book."  Alas,  poor 
Chloris ! 

After  perusing  and  considering  the  above,  the  reader  will  scarcely  be  prepared 
to  learn  that  Gilbert  Burns,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  Thomson  as  to  the 
lady  who  formed  the  subject  of  the  following  song,  replied  that  the  heroine  was 
"  a  Miss  Jane  Blackstock,  afterwards  Mrs.  Whittier  of  Liverpool."  There  was, 
in  those  days,  a  good  deal  of  dust  thrown  into  the  eyes  of  the  public,  to  check 
their  enquiries  regarding  the  private  friendships  and  attachments  of  the  poet.] 

0  POORTITH  cauld,  and  restless  love, 
Ye  wreck  my  peace  between  ye  ; 

Yet  poortith  a'  I  could  forgive, 
An  'twere  na  for  my  Jeanie. 
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CHORUS. 

0  why  should  Fate  sic  pleasure  have, 
Life's  dearest  bands  untwining  f 

Or  why  sae  sweet  a  fioioer  as  love^ 
Depend  on  Fortunes  shinimj. 

This  warld's  wealth,  when  I  think  on, 
Its  pride,  and  a'  the  lave  o't ; 

Fie,  fie  on  silly  coward  man 
That  he  should  be  the  slave  o't ! 
0  why^  4'C. 

Her  een  sae  bonie  blue,  betray 
How  she  repays  my  passion ; 

But  prudence  is  her  o'er  word  aye, 
She  talks  of  rank  and  fashion. 
0  why,  ^c. 

O  wha  can  prudence  think  upon, 

And  sic  a  lassie  by  him  % 
O  wha  can  prudence  think  upon, 

And  sae  in  love  as  I  am  ? 
O  why,  ^c. 

How  blest  the  humble  cotter's  fate !  * 
He  wooes  his  simple  dearie  ; 

The  silly  bogles,  wealth  and  state, 
Can  never  make  them  eerie. 
O  why,  ^c. 


HOW  LANG  AND  DREARY  IS  THE  NIGHT! 

[This  is  another  attempt  of  Burna  to  fit  the  tune,  Cauld  Kail,  with  tender 
words.  He  sent  it  to  Thomson  in  October,  1794;  but  in  reality,  it  was  then  only 
a  new  arrangement  of  a  song  of  his  in  Johnson's  second  volume,  which  we  have 
already  given  at  page  225,  Vol.  I.] 

How  lang  and  dreary  is  the  night 

When  I  am  frae  my  dearie ! 
I  restless  lie  frae  e'en  to  morn. 

Though  I  were  ne'er  sae  weary. 


In  the  original  MS.,  "  How  blest  the  wild-wood  Indian's  fate." 
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CHORUS. 


For  oh,  her  lanely  nights  are  laiig  ! 

And  oh,  her  dreams  are  eerie  ! 
And  oh,  her  widowed  heart  is  sair, 

That's  absent  frae  her  dearie  ! 

When  I  think  on  the  lightsome  days 
I  spent  wi'  thee,  my  dearie, 

And  now  what  seas  between  us  roar, 
How  can  I  be  but  eerie? 
For  oh,  (fr. 

How  slow  ye  move,  ye  heavy  hours ! 

The  joyless  day,  how  dreary ! 
It  was  na  sae — ye  glinted  by, 

When  I  was  wi'  my  dearie  I 
For  oh,  4c- 


HERE  IS  THE  GLEN. 

Tune — The  Flowei's  of  Edinburgh. 

[Produced  in  May,  1794,  to  fit  an  air  composed  by  Lady  Elizabeth  Heron  of 
Heron,  called  The  Banks  of  Cree ;  but  as  Thomson  did  not  fancy  the  tune,  he  set 
these  words  to  The  Flowers  of  Edinburgh.} 

Here  is  the  glen,  and  here  the  bower, 

All  underneath  the  birchen  shade ; 
The  village-bell  has  tolled  the  hour — 

0  what  can  stay  my  lovely  maid  ? 
'Tis  not  Maria's  whispering  call ; 

'Tis  but  the  balmy-breathing  gale, 
Mixed  with  some  warbler's  dying  fall, 

The  dewy  star  of  eve  to  hail. 

It  is  Maria's  voice  I  hear ! — 

So  calls  the  woodlark  in  the  grove, 

His  little  faithful  mate  to  cheer ; 
At  once  'tis  music  and  'tis  love. 
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And  art  thou  come  ? — and  art  thou  true  ? 

O  welcome,  dear,  to  love  and  me ! 
And  let  us  all  our  vows  renew, 

Along  the  flowery  banks  of  Cree. 


SWEET  FA'S  THE  EVE. 

Tdite —  Craigiehurn. 

[At  page  274,  Vol.  I.,  the  reader  will  find  this  song  in  its  earlier  form.  The 
present  amendment  was  sent  to  Thomson  in  December,  179-t.  A  chorus  which 
disflgured  the  former  version  is  withdrawn,  and  the  versification  is  smoothed 
considerably.] 

Sweet  fa's  the  eve  on  Craigieburn, 

And  blythe  awakes  the  morrow ; 
But  a'  the  pride  o'  spring's  return 

Can  yield  me  nocht  but  sorrow. 
I  see  the  flowers  and  spreading  trees, 

I  hear  the  wild  birds  singmg ; 
But  what  a  weary  wight  can  please, 

And  care  his  bosom  wringing  ? 

Fain,  fain  would  I  my  griefs  impart, 

Yet  darena  for  your  anger  ; 
But  secret  love  will  break  my  heart 

If  I  conceal  it  langer. 
If  thou  refuse  to  pity  me; 

If  thou  shalt  love  anither; 
When  yon  green  leaves  fade  frae  the  tree, 

Around  ray  grave  they'll  wither. 


(     53     ) 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  WOODLARK. 
Tune — Loch  Erroch-side. 

[Produced  in  May,  1795.  It  is  a  universal  favourite,  and  accords  finely  with 
the  beautiful  air  for  which  it  was  composed — namely,  Loch  Erroch-side,  or  The 
Lass  o'  Gowrie  in  slowish  time.] 

O  STAY,  sweet  warbling  woodlark,  stay ! 
Nor  quit  for  me  the  trembling  spray ; 
A  hapless  lover  courts  thy  lay, 

Thy  soothing,  fond  complaining. 
Again,  again  that  tender  part. 
That  I  may  catch  thy  melting  art ; 
For  surely  that  wad  touch  her  heart, 

Wha  kills  me  wi'  disdaining. 

Say,  was  thy  little  mate  unkind, 
And  heard  thee  as  the  careless  wind  ? 
Oh !  nocht  but  love  and  sorrow  joined, 

Sic  notes  o'  woe  could  wauken. 
Thou  tells  o'  never-ending  care ; 
O'  speechless  grief,  and  dark  despair : 
For  pity's  sake,  sweet  bird,  nae  mair. 

Or  my  poor  heart  is  broken ! 


SONGS  FIRST  PUBLISHED  IN  THOMSON'S  COLLECTION,  VOL.  Il„  JULY,  T799, 


At  page  43,  we  referred  with  some  doubt  to  the  allegation  that  Burns  had 
granted  Thomson  a7i  exclusive  right  to  publish  the  songs  composed  by 
him  for  that  gentleman's  collection.  We  have  since  found,  at  the  close  of 
volume  third  of  that  work,  an  "  Advertisement,"  followed  by  a  certijkate 
which  the  pawky  speculator  seems  to  have  persuaded  the  poet  to  gi-ant  him, 
to  the  effect  of  conveying  the  copyright  of  these  songs,  as  absolutely  as  if 
they  had  been  purchased  at  a  large  price !  The  words  of  this  document  are 
as  follow. — 

"  I  hereby  certify  that  all  the  Bongs  of  my  writing,  piTblished,  and  to  be  published 
by  Mr.  George  Thomson  of  Edinburgh,  are  so  published  by  my  authority; 
and,  moreover,  that  I  never  empowered  any  other  person  to  publish  any  of 
the  songs  written  by  me  for  this  work.  And  I  authorise  him  to  prosecute 
any  person  or  persons  who  shall  publish  or  vend  any  of  these  songs  without 
his  consent.    In  testimony  whereof,  &c., 

"  (Signed)        ROBERT  BURNS." 


HIGHLAND    MARY. 

Tune — Katharine  Ogie. 

[It  was  on  the  14th  of  November,  1792,  that  the  poet  contributed  this  most 
affecting  record  of  past  but  imperishable  love.  Like  its  companion  lyric,  '•  To 
Mary  in  Heaven,"  it  is  understood  to  have  been  composed  on  the  anniversary 
of  Mary's  death— the  one  three,  and  the  other  six  years  after  the  event.  "  The 
fore"oing  song,"  says  the  bard,  "pleases  myself;  I  think  it  is  in  my  happiest 
manner;  you  will  see  at  a  glance  that  it  suits  the  air.  The  subject  of  the  song 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  passages  of  my  youthful  days,  and  I  own  that  I 
should  be  much  flattered  to  see  the  verses  set  to  an  air  which  would  ensure 
celebrity.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  the  glowing  prejudice  of  my  heart  that  throws 
a  borrowed  lustre  over  the  merhs  of  the  composition."— See  Vol.  I.,  pp.  91, 
208,  201.  We  may  here  remark  that  the  fifth  and  sixth  lines  of  this  song  are 
often  printed  thus : — 

"  There  simmer  first  unfauJds  her  robes,  and  there  they  langest  tarry!  " 
which  is  evidently  a  mistake,  as  the  wish  of  the  poet— that  the  place  may  be 
ever  beautiful — rvms  through  the  whole  stanza.] 

Ye  banks,  and  braes,  and  streams  around 

The  castle  o'  Montgomery  ! 
Green  be  your  woods,  and  fair  your  flowers. 

Your  waters  never  drumlie  : 
There  siinuior  first  nufauld  her  robes, 

And  there  the  langest  tari-y  ; 
For  there  I  took  the  last  fareweel 

O'  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 
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How  sweetly  bloomed  the  gay  green  birk, 

How  rich  the  hawthorn's  blossom, 
As  underneath  their  fragrant  shade 

I  clasped  her  to  my  bosom ! 
The  golden  hours,  on  angel  wings, 

Flew  o'er  me  and  my  dearie ; 
For  dear  to  me,  as  light  and  life. 

Was  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

Wi'  mony  a  vow,  and  locked  embrace, 

Our  parting  was  fu'  tender ; 
And,  pledging  aft  to  meet  again, 

We  tore  oursel's  asunder  : 
But,  oh !  fell  death's  untimely  frost. 

That  nipt  my  flower  sae  early ! 
Now  green's  the  sod,  and  cauld's  the  clay. 

That  wraps  my  Highland  Mary ! 

O  pale,  pale  now,  those  rosy  lips, 

I  aft  hae  kissed  sae  fondly ! 
And  closed  for  aye  the  sparkhng  glance 

That  dwelt  on  me  sae  kindly  : 
And  mouldering  now  in  silent  dust 

That  heart  that  lo'ed  me  deaily ! 
But  still  within  my  bosom's  core 

Shall  hve  my  Highland  Mary. 


BLYTHE  HAE  I  BEEN  ON  YON  HILL. 

Tune — The  Quakers  Wife. 

[This  song,  supplied  in  June,  1793,  was  inspired,  lilie  that  given  at  page  44,  by 
the  charms  of  Miss  Lesley  Baillie. — See  head-note  to  0  saw  ye  bonie  Lesley.  The 
poet,  in  sending  it,  remarks: — "I  think  the  song  is  not  in  my  worst  manner," 
and  in  September  thereafter  he  again  refers  to  it  thus: — '' Biytke  hae  I  been  on 
yon  hill,  is  one  of  the  finest  songs  ever  I  made  in  my  life ;  and  besides,  is  com- 
posed on  a  young  lady,  positively  the  most  beautiful,  lovely  woman  in  the 
world."] 

Blythe  hae  I  been  on  yon  hill, 

As  the  lambs  before  me ; 
Careless  ilka  thought  and  free. 

As  the  breeze  flew  o'er  me : 
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Now  nae  longer  sport  and  play, 
Mirth  or  sang  can  please  me  ; 

Lesley  is  sae  fair  and  coy, 
Care  and  anguish  seize  me. 

Heavy,  heavy  is  the  task, 

Hopeless  love  declaring ; 
TrembUng,  I  dow  nocht  but  glower, 

Sighing,  dumb,  despairing! 
If  she  winna  ease  the  thraws 

In  my  bosom  swelling, 
Underneath  the  grass-green  sod. 

Soon  maun  be  my  dwelling. 


THINE  AM  I,  MY  FAITHFUL  FAIR. 

TvNE— The  Quaker's  Wife. 

[In  sending  this  song,  in  October,  1793,  the  poet  says,—"  I  am  pleased  that  you 
are  reconciled  to  the  air  of  the  Quakej-'s  Wife.  The  following  verses,  I  hope,  will 
please  you,  as  an  English  song  to  the  air."  It  is  believed  that  the  "Nancy"  he 
had  in  view  while  composing  the  song  was  his  "  Clarinda,"  then  residing  in  Edin- 
burgh, after  her  return  from  a  brief  visit  to  Jamaica,  in  1792.  If  this  be  the  case, 
the  poet's  ardent  musings  must  have  been  of  an  ex  post  facto  nature,  for  he 
never  saw  the  lady  after  Gth  December,  1791.] 

Thine  am  I,  my  faithful  fair. 

Thine,  my  lovely  Nancy  ; 
Every  pulse  along  my  veins. 

Every  roving  fancy. 
To  thy  bosom  lay  my  heart, 

There  to  throb  and  languish : 
Though  despair  had  wrung  its  core, 

That  would  heal  its  anguish. 

Take  away  those  rosy  lips. 

Rich  with  balmy  treasui-e  ; 
Turn  away  thine  eyes  of  love, 

Lest  I  die  with  pleasure. 
What  is  life  when  wanting  love  ? — 

Night  without  a  morning  : 
Love's  the  cloudless  summer  sun. 

Nature  gay  adorning. 
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HAD   I   A    CAVE. 

Tune — Robin  Adair. 

[These  very  touching  verses  were  produced  in  August,  1793,  to  suit  a  favourite 
Irish  melody.  In  fonvardingthem,  the  poetthus  wrote: — ''You,  my  dear  sir,  will 
remember  an  unfortunate  part  of  our  worthy  friend  Cunningham's  story  which 
happened  about  three  years  ago.  That  struck  my  fancy,  and  I  endeavoured  to 
do  the  idea  justice,  as  follows." 

For  some  account  of  the  story  aUuded  to,  see  the  song  "  She's  fair  and  fause," 
page  326,  VoL  Lj 

Had  I  a  cave  on  some  wild  distant  shore, 

Where  the  winds  howl  to  the  waves'  dashing  roar ; 

There  would  I  weep  my  woes, 

There  seek  my  lost  repose. 

Till  grief  my  eyes  should  close. 
Ne'er  to  wake  more ! 

Falsest  of  womankind !  canst  thou  declare. 
All  thy  f ond-phghted  vows — fleeting  as  air  ? 

To  thy  new  lover  hie, 

Laugh  o'er  thy  perjury; 

Then  in  thy  bosom  try 
What  peace  is  there ! 


BY  ALLAN  STREAM  I  CHANCED  TO  ROVE. 

Tune — Allan  Wate): 

[The  poet,  in  transmitting  this  song  in  August,  1793,  remarks : — "  Autumn  is 
my  projiitious  season.  I  make  more  verses  in  it  than  all  the  year  else.  .  .  . 
I  walked  out  yesterday  evening  with  a  volume  of  the  Museum  in  my  hand, 
when,  turning  up  Allan  Watej- — '  What  numbers  shall  the  muse  repeat  ? ' — the 
words  appeared  to  me  rather  unworthy  of  so  fine  an  air,  and  recollecting  that 
it  is  on  your  list,  I  sat  and  raved  under  the  shade  of  an  old  thorn,  till  I  wrote 
one  to  suit  the  measure.    I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  think  it  not  in  my  worst  style." 

The  song  appears  never  to  have  become  popular ;  nevertheless,  the  last  double 
stanza  will  compare  well  with  anything  of  the  kind  he  ever  composed.] 

By  Allan  stream  I  chanced  to  rove. 
While  Phoebus  sank  beyond  Benledi ;  * 

The  winds  were  whispering  through  the  grove, 
The  yellow  corn  was  waving  ready : 

*  A  mountain  west  of  Strath- Allan,  3009  feet  high.— (H.  B.) 
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I  listened  to  a  lover's  sang, 

And  thought  on  yonthfu'  pleasures  mony 
And  aye  the  wild-wood  echoes  rang — 

Oh,  dearly  do  I  love  thee,  Annie !  * 

Oh,  happy  be  the  woodbine  bower, 

Nae  nightly  bogle  make  it  eerie ; 
Nor  ever  sorrow  stam  the  hour. 

The  place  and  time  I  met  my  dearie ! 
Her  head  upon  my  throbbing  breast, 

She,  sinking,  said :  '  I'm  thine  for  ever ! ' 
While  mony  a  kiss  the  seal  imprest. 

The  sacred  vow,  we  ne'er  should  sever. 

The  haunt  o'  Spring's  the  primrose  brae. 

The  Simmer  joys  the  flocks  to  follow; 
How  cheery  through  her  shortening  day. 

Is  Autumn,  in  her  weeds  o'  yellow ! 
But  can  they  melt  the  glowing  heart. 

Or  chain  the  soul  in  speechless  pleasure? 
Or  through  each  nerve  the  rapture  dart. 

Like  meeting  her,  our  bosom's  treasure  ? 


WHISTLE,  AND  I'LL  COME  TO  YOU,  MY  LAD. 

[A  slight  sketch  of  this  unique  song  was  furnished  for  the  Museum  during  the 
winter  of  1787. — (See  p.  204,  Vol.  I.)  The  complete  song,  as  in  the  text,  was 
supplied  to  Thomson  in  August,  1793,  produced,  no  doubt,  under  the  influence 
of  Jean  Lorimer's  charms  ;  for,  at  a  subsequent  date,  he  instructs  Thomson  to 
change  the  last  line  of  the  chorus  to,  •'  Thy  Jeaiiie  will  venture  wi'  you,  my  lad." 
"In  fact,"  he  adds,  "a  fair  dame  whom  thie  Graces  have  attired  in  witchcraft, 
and  whom  the  Loves  have  armed  with  lightning— a  fair  one,  herself  the  heroine 
of  the  song,  insists  on  the  amendment,  and  dispute  her  commands  if  you  dare ! ' ' 
Dr.  Ourrie,  in  a  foot-note,  asserts  that  he  has  ••  heard  the  heroine  of  the  song 
sing  it  herself  m  the  very  spirit  of  arch  simplicity  which  it  requires."  One  is  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  lady  is  referred  to  here,  unless  the  Doctor  means  Afrs.  Bunts. 
Motherwell  aud  Cunningham  both  suppose  ^frs.  Riddel;  but  her  christian  name 
was  Maria.  We  may  venture  to  suggest  that  Dr.  Currie,  who  possessed  the 
beautiful  country-seat  of  Dumcrieff,  near  Craigieburn,  may  have  been  personally 
acquainted  with  Jean  Lorimer,  who  belonged  originally  to  that  quarter.] 

CHORUS. 

0  whistle^  and  IHl  come  to  you^  my  lad, 
O  ivJiistle,  and  ril  come  to  you,  my  lad; 
Thowjh  father  and  mither  and  «'  should  gae  mad, 
0  whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad. 

*  Or,  "0  my  love  Annie's  very  bonie." — (R.  B.) 
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But  warily  tent,  when  ye  come  to  court  me, 
And  come  na  unless  the  back-yett  be  a-jee ; 
Syne  up  the  back-stile,  and  let  naebody  see, 
And  come  as  ye  were  na  comin'  to  me, 
0  whistle^  ^c. 

At  kirk,  or  at  market,  whene'er  ye  meet  me. 
Gang  by  me  as  though  that  ye  cared  nae  a  flie ; 
But  steal  me  a  blink  o'  your  bonie  black  ee, 
Yet  look  as  ye  were  na  lookin'  at  me. 
0  iv/iistle,  4'C. 

Aye  vow  and  protest  that  ye  care  na  for  me. 
And  whiles  ye  may  lightly  my  beauty  a  wee ; 
But  court  na  anither,  though  jokin'  ye  be, 
For  fear  that  she  wile  your  fancy  frae  me. 
0  whistle^  ^c. 


COME,  LET  ME  TAKE  THEE  TO  MY  BREAST. 

Tune — Cauld  Kail. 

[Tliis  rapturous  love-effusion  was  sent  to  Thomson  in  August,  1793,  but  only 
the  first  double-stanza  was  composed  at  that  time.  The  poet's  object  was  to 
telebrate  the  same  lady  formerly  addressed  by  him  In  the  song,  0  Poortith 
Cauld.  The  last  eight  lines  had  already  appeared  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Museum,  in  a  song  called  "  Peggy  Alison." — See  page  232,  Vol.  I.] 

Come,  let  me  take  thee  to  my  breast. 

And  pledge  we  ne'er  shall  sunder ; 
And  I  shall  spurn  as  vilest  dust 

The  warld's  wealth  and  grandeur : 
And  do  I  hear  my  Jeanie  own 

That  equal  transports  move  her  ? 
I  ask  for  dearest  hfe  alone 

That  I  may  live  to  love  her. 

Thus  in  my  arms,  wi'  all  thy  charms, 

I  clasp  my  countless  treasure ; 
I'll  seek  nae  mair  o'  heaven  to  share. 

Than  sic  a  moment's  pleasure : 
And  by  thy  een  sae  bonie  blue, 

I  swear  I'm  thine  for  ever ! 
And  on  thy  lips  I  seal  my  vow, 

And  break  it  shall  I  never ! 


(.      60      ) 

NOW    ROSY    MAY. 

Tune — Dainty  Davie. 

[This  fine  song,  which  is  almost  word  for  word  the  same  as  that  given  at  page 
242,  Vol.  I.,  entitled,  "The  Gardener  wi'  his  paidle"  (which  see),  was  supplied 
to  Thomson  in  August,  1793.  By  altering  the  last  line  of  each  verse  and  adding 
a  chorus,  the  result  has  heen  a  great  improvement  on  the  lyric] 

Now  rosy  May  comes  in  wi'  flowers, 
To  deck  her  gay,  green-spreading  bowers ; 
And  now  come  in  my  happy  hours, 
To  wander  wi'  my  Davie. 

CHORUS. 

Meet  me  on  the  warlock  knowe^ 

Dainty  Davie^  dainty  Davie ; 
There  III  sj)end  the  day  wi'  yon^ 

My  ain  dear  dainty  Davie. 

The  crystal  waters  round  us  fa'. 
The  merry  birds  are  lovers  a'. 
The  scented  breezes  round  us  blaw, 
A-wandering  wi'  my  Davie. 

Meet  me,  ^-c. 

When  purple  morning  starts  the  hare, 
To  steal  upon  her  early  fare. 
Then  through  the  dews  I  will  repair. 
To  meet  my  faithfu'  Davie. 
Meet  me,  t|r. 

When  day,  expiring  in  the  west. 
The  curtain  draws  o'  Nature's  rest, 
I  flee  to  his  arras  I  lo'e  best — 
And  that's  my  ain  dear  Davie. 
Meet  me,  4'C. 


(  01  ) 

IT  WAS  THE  CHARMING  MONTH  OF  MAY. 

Tune — Dainty  Davie. 

[In  November,  1794,  Thomson  required  English  words  to  sing  to  the  same 
tune  as  tlie  preceding  song,  and  tlie  poet  selected  some  verses  from  the  Tea- 
Table  MisceUany,  which,  -with  a  little  dressing,  he  formed  into  the  following  very 
agreeable  song.  "You  may  think  meanly  of  this,"  said  Burns,  "but  take  a 
look  at  the  bombast  original,  and  you  will  be  sm-prised  that  I  have  made  so 
much  of  it."] 

It  was  the  charming  month  of  May, 
When  all  the  flowers  were  fresh  and  gay, 
One  morning,  by  the  break  of  day, 

The  youthful,  charming  Chloe — 
From  peaceful  slumber  she  arose. 
Girt  on  her  mantle  and  her  hose, 
And  o'er  the  flowery  mead  she  goes, 

The  youthful,  charming  Chloe. 

CHORUS. 

Lovely  was  she  by  the  daivn, 

Youthful  Chloe^  charming  Chloe., 

Tripping  o^er  the  pearly  lawn., 
The  youthful.,  charming  Chloe. 

The  feathered  people,  you  might  see 
Perched  all  around  on  every  tree, 
In  notes  of  sweetest  melody 

They  hail  the  charming  Chloe ; 
Till,  painting  gay  the  eastern  skies, 
The  glorious  sun  began  to  rise. 
Out-rivalled  by  the  radiant  eyes 

Of  youthful,  charming  Chloe. 
Lovely  ivas  she,  4'C. 
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THOU  HAST  LEFT  ME  EVER,  JAMIE. 

Tune — Fee  him,  Father. 

[Composed  and  sent  to  Thomson  in  September,  1793.  In  his  letter,  the  poet 
says — "  I  enclose  you  Fraser's  set  of  the  tune.  When  he  plays  it  slow,  in  fact, 
he  makes  it  the  language  of  despair.  I  shall  here  give  you  two  stanzas  in  that 
ptyle,  merely  to  try  if  it  will  be  any  improvement.  Were  it  possible  in  singing, 
to  give  it  half  the  pathos  that  Fraser  gives  it  in  playing,  it  would  make  an 
admirable  pathetic  song." 

The  present  generation  will  scarcely  credit  that  Thomson  was  so  obtuse  and 
depraved  in  his  taste,  as  to  throw  away  these  hints  of  the  poet,  and  to  adapt  the 
verses  to  a  modern  nursery-tune  called,  "My  Boy,  Tammie."  Nay,  he  did  more 
than  this,  for  he  had  the  audacity  to  alter  Burns'  lines,  in  order  to  make  them 
suit  that  air,  thus — 

"  Thou  hast  left  me  ever,  Tam ! — Thou  hast  me  forsaken,  Tam !  " 

In  1822,  however,  this  blunder,  and  several  others  of  a  like  nature,  were  cor- 
rected in  the  editor's  8vo  issue  of  his  collection  ] 

Thou  hast  left  me  ever,  Jamie ! 

Thou  hast  left  me  ever ; 
Thou  hast  left  me  ever,  Jamie ! 

Thou  hast  left  me  ever ; 
Aften  hast  thou  vowed  that  death 

Only  should  us  sever  ; 
Now  thou'st  left  thy  lass  for  aye — 

I  maun  see  thee  never,  Jamie, 

I'll  see  thee  never. 

Thou  hast  me  forsaken,  Jamie ! 

Thou  hast  me  forsaken  ; 
Thou  hast  me  forsaken,  Jamie ! 

Thou  hast  me  forsaken  : 
Thou  canst  love  anither  jo. 

While  my  heart  is  breaking  ; 
Soon  my  weary  een  I'll  close — 

Never  mair  to  waken,  Jamie, 

Ne'er  mair  to  waken ! 
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BRUCE'S  ADDRESS  AT  BANNOCKBURN. 
Tline — Heij^  tuttie  taitie. 

[This  world-famous  Ode  was  composed  in  September.  1793.  In  his  letter 
trausmittiug  it,  the  poet  thus  wrote : — "  I  am  delighted  with  many  little  melodies 
which  the  learned  musician  despises  as  silly  and  insipid.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  old  air,  Hey,  tuttie  taitie,  may  rank  among  the  number;  but  well  I  know 
that,  with  Eraser's  hautboy,  it  has  often  filled  my  eyes  with  tears.  There  is  a 
tradition,  which  I  have  met  with  in  many  places  in  Scotland,  that  it  was  Robert 
Brace's  march  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn.  This  thought,  in  my  yesternight's 
evening-walk,  warmed  me  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  on  the  theme  of  liberty  and 
independence,  which  I  threw  into  a  kind  of  Scottish  ode,  fitted  to  the  air,  that 
one  might  suppose  to  be  the  gallant  royal  Scot's  addi-ess  to  his  heroic  followers 
on  that  eventful  morning. 

"  I  shewed  the  air  to  Urbani,  who  was  highly  pleased  with  it,  and  begged  me 
to  make  soft  verses  to  it ;  but  I  had  no  idea  of  giving  myself  any  trouble  on  the 
subject  till  the  accidental  recollection  of  that  glorious  struggle  for  freedom, 
associated  with  the  glowing  ideas  of  some  other  struggles  of'  the  same  nature^ 
not  quite  so  ancient,  roused  my  rhyming  mania." 

Robert  Chambers  observes,  in  reference  to  this  latter  remark: — "So  the 
magnificent  Ode  sprang  partly  from  the  inspiration  afforded  by  the  success  of 
the  French,  in  beating  back  the  arrogant  enemies  of  the  republic!  " 

The  poet  had  recorded  this  tradition  regarding  the  air,  Heu,  tuttie  taitie.  in 
the  index  to  the  second  volume  of  the  Museum,  and  Eitson,  in  1794,  controverted 
the  tradition  in  his  "  Essay  on  Scottish  Song,"  by  alleging  that  in  Bruce's  time, 
the  Scots  had  no  music  but  horns,  and  by  quoting  from  Froissart  and  Barbour 
in  support  of  his  assertion.  The  Ettrick  Shepherd  attacks  Ritson  for  this,  by 
truly  remarking  that  "  Hey.  tuttie  taitie  is  evidently  a  bugle  tune,  which  the  critic 
might  have  known  if  he  had  possessed  even  the  ear  of  a  bullock ! " 

All  the  world  knows  that  Thomson  condemned  the  air,  Heu.  tuttie  taitie,  and 
persuaded  Burns  to  spoil  his  ode  by  altering  it  to  fit  the  far  inferior  air  of  Lewie 
Gordon.  The  public,  however,  vindicated  Burns'  taste,  by  rejecting  Lewie  Gordon, 
and  demanding  the  restoration  of  the  ode  to  its  original  form,  and  by  singing  it 
to  the  old  traditional  air — so  well  calculated  to  bring  out  its  effect.  The  only 
mischief  which  now  is  visible  from  Thomson's  interference,  remains  in  the  fact 
that  all  the  copies  of  "Bruce's  Address"  now  existing  in  the  poet's  hand- 
writing—and these  are  numerous — seem  to  be  in  the  second  or  spoiled  form, 
which  Thomson's  perversity  and  his  own  good-uatm-e  unfortunately  led  him 
to  adopt. 

The  poet,  on  visiting  the  locality  of  this  famous  battle,  in  the  summer  of  1787, 
entered  the  following  note  in  his  memorandum  book: — "Came  on  to  Bannock- 
burn :  the  hole  in  the  stone  where  glorious  Bruce  set  his  standard.  Here  no 
Scot  can  pass  uninterested.  I  fancy  to  myself  that  I  see  my  gallant,  heroic 
countrj-men,  coming  o'er  the  hill  and  down  upon  the  plunderers  of  their  country, 
the  murderers  of  their  fathers ;  noble  revenge  and  just  hate  glowing  in  every 
vein,  striding  more  and  more  eagerly  as  they  approach  the  oppressive,  insult- 
ing, and  bloodthirsty  foe !  I  see  them  in  gloriously-triumphant  congratulation 
on  the  victorious  field,  exulting  in  their  heroic  royal  leader,  and  rescued  liberty 
and  independence ! "] 

Scots  !  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 
Scots  !  wham  Bruce  has  aften  led, 
Welcome  to  your  gory  bed, 

Or  to  victory ! 
Now's  the  day,  aud  now's  the  hour ; 
See  the  front  o'  battle  lour : 
See  approach  proud  Edward's  power — 

Chains  and  slavery ! 
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Wha  will  be  a  traitor  knave? 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  grave? 
Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave  ? 

Let  him  turn  and  flee ! 
Wha  for  Scotland's  king  and  law 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw  ? 
Freeman  stand,  or  freeman  fa'  ? 

Let  him  on  wi'  me ! 

By  oppression's  woes  and  pains ! 
By  your  sons  in  servile  chains ! 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins, 

But  they  shall  be  free ! 
Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low ! 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe ! 
Liberty's  in  every  blow ! — 

Let  us  do  or  die ! 

So  may  God  ever  defend  the  cause  of  truth  and  liberty, 
as  He  did  that  day !     Amen.  * 


*  A  few  must  be  still  alive  who  have  witnessed  the  tremendous  effect  produced 
by  Braham  in  singing  "Bruce's  Address"  to  the  air  for  which  the  poet  com- 
posed it.  Since  his  day,  several  distinguished  vocalists,  and  among  these, 
Sinclair  and  John  Wilson,  have  added  to  their  reputation  by  their  manner  of 
executing  it;  but  we  question  if,  on  the  whole.  Burns'  Ode  lias  received  more 
justice  from  any  public  singer  than  it  has  from  our  own  David  Kennedy.  His 
first  public  rendering  of  it  was  at  the  Wallace  Banquet  in  1861,  since  which  time, 
in  his  vocal  entertainments  all  over  Britain,  and  in  America,  he  has  seldom  been 
allowed  to  close  an  evening's  treat  of  Scottish  song  without  a  roaring  demand 
to  re-produce  it. 
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HUSBAND,  HUSBAND,  CEASE   YOUR    STRIFE. 
Tune — My  jo,  Janet. 

[Composed  and  forwarded  to  Thomson  in  December,  1793,  as  English  -worda 
for  singing  to  the  old  Scots  tune  of  "Jo,  Janet."  John  Wilson,  the  vocalist, 
used  greatly  to  delight  his  audiences  by  his  style  of  singing  this  witty  dialogue; 
and  we  are  told  by  the  biographer  of  William  Button  of  Birmingham,  that  in 
ISll,  at  a  watering  place  in  the  North  Kiding  of  Yorkshire,  that  good-natured 
philosopher  amused  and  delighted  a  large  and  fashionable  company,  when  he 
was  88  years  old,  by  singing  the  husband's  part  of  "My  spouse,  Nancy,"  while 
his  daughter  performed  the  wife's  part.] 

Husband,  husband,  cease  your  strife, 

Nor  longer  idly  rave,  sir ; 
Though  I  am  your  wedded  wife, 

Yet  I  am  not  your  slave,  sir. 
One  of  two  must  still  obey, 

Nancy,  Nancy ; 
Is  it  man,  or  woman,  say, 

My  spouse,  Nancy  ? 

If  'tis  still  the  lordly  word — 

Service  and  obedience ; 
I'll  desert  my  sovereign  lord, 

And  so  good-by  allegiance ! 
Sad  will  I  be,  so  bereft^ 

Nancy,  Nancy  ; 
Yet  I'll  try  to  make  a  shift, 

My  spouse,  Nancy. 

My  poor  heart  then  break  it  must, 

My  last  hour  I'm  near  it : 
When  you  lay  me  in  the  dust, 

Thiuk,  think  how  you  will  bear  it. 
/  ivill  hope  and  trust  in  Heaven, 

Nancy,  Nancy ; 
Strength  to  bear  it  will  be  given. 

My  spouse,  Nancy. 

Well,  sir,  from  the  silent  dead. 

Still  I'll  try  to  daunt  you ; 
Ever  round  your  midnight  bed 

Horrid  sprites  shall  haunt  you. 
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I'' II  tved  another  like  rny  deca\ 

JVanci/,  Nancij ; 
Then  all  hell  %o ill  jly  for  fear ^ 

My  spouse,  Nancy, 


FAREWELL,  THOU  STREAM  THAT  WINDING 
FLOWS. 

Tune — Nancy  s  to  the  Greenwood. 

[The  present  version  of  this  song,  of  which  the  accomplished  Maria  Kiddel  of 
Woodley  Park  was  the  subject,  was  sent  to  Thomson  in  November,  1794, 
although,  in  reality,  it  had  been  composed  and  forwarded  to  Thomson  in 
April,  1793,  for  the  air,  "The  last  time  I  came  o'er  the  moor."  The  poet  having, 
meanwhile,  had  a  difference  with  that  lady,  he  disguised  the  song  by  changing 
the  name  from  "  Maria  "  to  Eliza,  and  by  giving  it  a  new  opening  line,  with 
directions  to  have  it  set  to  a  different  time.  The  earlier  version  seems  never  to 
have  been  published  until  it  appeared  in  Chambers's  edition  of  1851.  For  the 
sake  of  read}-  comparison,  we  shall  here  introduce  them  both.] 

Farewell,  thou  stream  that  winding  flows 
Around  Ehza's  dwelling ! 

0  mem'ry  !  spare  the  cruel  throes 
Within  my  bosom  swelhng  : 

Condemned  to  drag  a  hopeless  chain, 

And  yet  in  secret  languish — 
To  feel  a  fire  in  every  vein, 

Nor  dare  disclose  my  anguish. 

Love's  veriest  wretch,  unseen,  unknown, 

I  fain  my  griefs  would  cover : 
The  bursting  sigh,  th'  unweeting  groan, 

Betray  the  hapless  lover. 

1  know  thou  doom'st  me  to  despair. 
Nor  wilt,  nor  canst  reheve  me ; 

But,  oh !  Ehza,  hear  one  prayer — 
For  pity's  sake  forgive  me ! 

The  music  of  thy  voice  I  heard, 

Nor  wist  while  it  enslaved  me ; 
I  saw  thine  eyes,  yet  nothing  feared, 

Till  fears  no  more  had  saved  me : 
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Th'  unwary  sailor,  thus,  aghast, 
The  wheeHng  torrent  viewing, 

'Mid  circling  horrors  sinks  at  last 
In  overwhelming  ruin. 


THE  LAST  TIME  I  CAME  O'ER  THE  MOOR. 

(Earlier  Version  of  the  jyreceding  Song.) 

[This  IB  the  song  referred  to  in  our  head-note  to  the  foregoing  lyilc.  In  April, 
1793.  the  poet  thus  wrote  regarding  it: — "  I  had  scarcely  put  my  last  letter  into 
the  post-ofQce,  when  I  took  up  thesuliject  of  The  last  time  I  came  o' er  the  moor,  and 
ere  I  slept  drew  the  outlines  of  the  foregoing.  How  far  I  have  succeeded,  I 
leave  you  to  decide." 

Mr.  Chambers  has  the  following  excellent  criticism  on  it: — "The  sentiments 
in  this  song  are  not  pleasing.  Tliey  hint  at  a  discreditable  passion,  in  which  no 
pure  mind  coiild  possibly  sjTnpathize;  therefore  they  must  be  held  as  unfitted 
for  song.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  they  were  suggested  by  some  roving 
sensations  of  the  bard  towards  the  too-witching  Mrs.  Kiddel,  though  it  is  equally 
probable  that  these  bore  no  great  proportion  to  the  mere  metier  of  the  artist  aim- 
ing at  a  certain  literary  effect."] 

The  last  time  I  came  o'er  the  moor, 

And  left  Maria's  dweUing, 
What  throes,  what  tortures  passing  cure, 

Were  in  my  bosom  swelling  : 
Condemned  to  see  my  rival's  reign. 

While  I  in  secret  languish  ; 
To  feel  a  fire  in  every  vein. 

Yet  dare  not  speak  my  anguish. 

Love's  veriest  wretch,  despairing.  I 

Fain,  fain  my  crime  would  cover  : 
The  unweeting  groan,  the  bursting  sigh, 

Betray  the  guilty  lover. 
I  know  my  doom  must  be  despair, 

Thou  wilt,  nor  canst  relieve  me ; 
But,  0  Maria,  hear  my  prayer, 

For  pity's  sake,  forgive  me !  * 


*  The  closing  verse  corresponds  with  that  of  the  preceding  song 
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CONTENTED  WI'  LITTLE. 

Tune — Lumps  o'  Pudding. 

[Composed  and  forwarded  in  November,  1794,  to  suit  a  lively  air  called. 
Lumps  o'  Pudding.  This  song  was  an  especial  favourite  with  Burns,  who  .in  a 
letter  to  Thomson,  dated  May,  1795,  jocularly  told  him  to  engrave  a  vignette  of 
the  author's  own  head  as  an  illustration  to  it,  "in  order  that  the  portrait  of  my 
face  and  the  picture  of  my  mind  may  go  down  the  stream  of  time  together."] 

Contented  wi'  little,  and  cantie  wi'  mair, 

Whene'er  I  forgather  wi'  sorrow  and  care, 

I  gie  them  a  skelp  as  they're  creepin'  alang, 

Wi'  a  cog  o'  gude  swats,  and  an  auld  Scottish  sang. 

I  whiles  claw  the  elbow  o'  troublesome  thought ; 
But  man  is  a  sodger,  and  Mfe  is  a  faught : 
My  mirth  and  good-humour  are  coin  in  my  pouch. 
And  my  freedom's  my  lairdship  nae  monarch  dare  touch. 

A  towmond  o'  trouble,  should  that  be  my  fa', 
A  night  o'  gude-fellowship  sowthers  it  a' : 
When  at  the  blythe  end  of  our  journey  at  last, 
Wha  the  deil  ever  thinks  o'  the  road  he  has  past  ? 

Blind  Chance,  let  her  snapper  and  stoyte  on  her  way ; 
Be't  to  me,  be't  frae  me,  e'n  let  the  jade  gae  : 
Come  ease,  or  come  travail ;  come  pleasure,  or  pain, 
My  warst  word  is,  *  Welcome,  and  welcome  again ! ' 
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CANST  THOU  LEAVE  ME  THUS,  MY  KATIE. 

Tune — Roy's  Wife. 

[On  19th  November,  1794,  the  poet  enoloBed  these  as  English  verses,  to  appear 
on  the  same  page  with  Mrs.  Grant  of  Carron's  very  popular  song.  He  remarked 
thus : — "  Since  yesterday's  penmanship,  T  have  framed  a  couple  of  stanzas  by 
way  of  an  English  song  to  Roy's  Wife.  You  will  allow  me,  that  in  this  instance, 
my  English  corresponds  in  sentiment  with  the  Scottish." 

In  most  editions  of  Burns,  there  is  given  along  with  the  present  song,  what  is 
called,  "Reply  to  the  same,  by  a  lady,"  found  among  the  poet's  papers  after  his 
death.  Ourrie  has  noted  the  circumstance  that  the  English  verses  are  bya 
Scotchman,  while  the  Scots  verses  are  by  an  Englishwoman — meaning,  no 
doubt,  Mrs.  Riddel  of  Woodley  Park.  We  may  rest  assured,  however,  that  the 
lady's  song  was  written  at  least  above  a  year  before  Burns  produced  these  verses; 
for  in  September,  1793,  he  wrote  thus  to  Thomson  regarding  it: — '  'I  have  the 
original  words  of  a  song  for  this  air  (Roy's  Wife),  in  the  handwriting  of  the  lady 
who  composed  it,  and  they  are  superior  to  any  edition  of  the  song  which  the 
public  has  yet  seen." 

Want  of  attention  to  this  fact,  has  given  birth  to  a  whole  page  of  amiable,  but 
mistaken  theory  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Chambers,  in  his  edition  of  1851.  In  the  first 
place,  he  says  that  Mrs.  Maria  Riddel  was  the  "Katie  "  of  Burns'  song,  which  he 
characterizes  as  a  poetical  expression  of  the  more  gentle  feeling  which  the  poet 
was  now  beginning  to  entertain  towards  that  lad}',  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled 
Bome  nine  months  previously ;  and  he,  moreover,  tells  us  that  Burns  enclosed 
the  song  to  her  "as  a  sort  of  olive  branch,"  which  was  received  by  her  in  no 
unkindly  spirit ;  for  in  return  she  sent  him  a  reply  conceived  in  the  same  strain, 
thus  displaying  an  amiable  "readiness  to  take  up  Burns  in  the  poetical  relation 
in  which  he  had  depicted  himself,  and  to  meet  him,  after  their  sad  winter  of 
discontent,  in  a  spring  of  fresh-blown  kindness."  This  is  an  instance  of  spinning 
a  handsome  tether  out  of  a  single  hairl  Even  in  February,  1796,  the  breach 
between  Burns  and  Mrs.  Riddel  had  not  been  healed;  for  Mr.  Chambers  notes 
that  in  one  of  his  letters  of  that  date,  he  "  allows  angry  feelings  regarding  the 
Riddels  to  escape  him."  We  now  give  the  lady's  song  which  Burns  has  praised 
BO  highly. 

STAY,  MY  WILLIE.— SONG,  by  Mrs.  Maria  Riddel. 
Tvss-E.— Roy's  Wife. 

Stay,  my  Willie — yet  believe  me ; 

Stay,  my  Willie — yet  believe  me ; 

For,  ah !  thou  know'st  na  every  pang 

Wad  wring  my  bosom  shouldst  thou  leave  me. 

Tell  me  that  thou  yet  art  true. 

And  a'  my  wrongs  shall  be  forgiven ; 
And  when  this  heart  proves  fause  to  thee. 

Yon  sun  shall  cease  its  course  in  heaven. 

But  to  think  I  was  betrayed, 
That  falsehood  e'er  our  loves  should  sunder! 

To  take  the  flow'ret  to  my  breast. 
And  find  the  guilfu"  serpent  under. 

Could  I  hope  thou'st  ne'er  deceive. 

Celestial  pleasures — might  I  choose  'em — 
I'd  slight,  nor  seek  in  other  spheres 

That  heaven  I'd  find  within  thy  bosom. 

Stay,  my  Willie — yet  believe  me ; 

Stay,  my  Willie — yet  believe  me ; 

For,  ah !  thou  know'st  na  every  pang 

Wad  wring  my  bosom  shouldst  thou  leave  me. 

With  reference  to  the  song  in  the  text,   we  cannot   omit  observing  that. 
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although  seldom  if  ever  sung,  It  suggested  the  words  of  the  beautiful  duet 
in  the  opera  of  "Rob  Koy,"  beginning,  "Though  you  leave  me  now  in  sorrow," 
Bung  to  the  same  air.    The  last  verse  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  Burns'. 

"  Ah,  ne'er  forget,  when  friends  are  near, 
This  heart  alone  is  thine  for  ever ; 
Thou  mayest  find  those  who  love  thee  dear, 
But  not  a  love  like  mine — oh,  never !  "] 


CHORUS. 

Canst  thou  leave  me  thus,  my  Katie  ? 
Canst  thou  leave  me  thus,  my  Katie  ? 
Well  thou  knoiv'st  my  aching  heart. 
And  canst  thou  leave  me  thus  for  pity  ? 

Is  this  thy  plighted,  fond  regard, 
Thus  cruelly  to  part,  my  Katie  ? 

Is  this  thy  faithful  swain's  reward — 
An  aching,  broken  heart,  my  Katie? 
Canst  thou  leave,  cj-c. 

Farewell !  and  ne'er  such  sorrows  tear 
That  fickle  heart  of  thine,  my  Katie ; 

Thou  may'st  find  those  will  love  thee  dear- 
But  not  a  love  like  mine,  my  Katie. 
Canst  thou  leave,  cJ-c. 
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MY   NANNIE'S  AWA'. 


[This  charming  lyric,  presented  to  Thomson  in  December,  1794,  soon  com- 
maucled  pii)ilic  attention  by  its  native  beauty.  The  poet  requested  it  to  be  set  to 
the  plaintive  air,  There'll  ncvei-  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame;  but  Thomson 
allied  it  to  the  solemn  Irish  tune  called  Coolum,  whereby  the  delicate  verses  were 
crushed  by  the  weight  of  the  music.  The  beautiful  air  to  which  the  song  is  now 
Bung  made  its  appearance  anonymously,  some  35  years  ago,  and  is  generally 
thought  to  be  the  production  of  Alexander  Hume,  the  composer  of  the  airt ) 
"  Afton  Water." 

Burns  had  long  ceased  to  correspond  with  Clarinda  at  the  date  of  his  writing 
the  present  song;  yet  it  is  thought  to  have  been  composed  in  reference  to  her 
departure  from  this  country  in  the  spring  of  1792.  Captain  Charles  Gray  pointed 
out  in  an  excellent  note,  that  its  production  seems  to  be  only  the  fulfilment  ofa 
promise  made  by  the  poet  to  that  lady  in  one  of  his  letters  to  her  dated  Feb., 
1788,  in  reply  to  one  he  had  received  from  her,  in  which  occutb  the  following 
beautiful  passage : — 

"Oh,  let  the  scenes  of  nature  remind  you  of  Clarinda!  In  winter,  remember 
the  dark  shades  of  her  fate — in  summer,  the  warmth  of  her  friendship — in 
autumn,  her  glowing  wishes  to  bestow  plenty  on  all — and  let  spring  animate  you 
with  hopes  that  your  friend  may  yet  surmount  the  wintry  blasts  of  life,  and 
revive  to  taste  a  spring-time  of  happiness.  At  all  events,  Sylvander,  the  storms 
of  life  will  quickly  pass,  and  one  imbounded  spring  encircle  all.  Love,  there,  is 
no  Crime.    I  charge  you  to  meet  me  there !     Oh  God !  I  must  lay  down  my  pen." 

Burns,  in  his  reply,  wrote  thus  : — "  There  is  one  passage  in  your  charming 
letter — Thomson  nor  Shenstone  never  exceeded  it,  nor  often  came  tip  to  it— 'tis 
where  you  bid  the  scenes  of  nature  remind  me  of  Clarinda.  I  shall  certainly 
steal  it,  and  set  it  in  some  future  poetic  production,  and  get  immortal  fame 
by  it!  "] 

Now  in  her  green  mantle  blythe  Nature  arrays, 
And  listens  the  lambkins  that  bleat  o'er  the  braes, 
While  birds  warble  welcome  in  ilka  green  shaw ; 
But  to  me  it's  delightless — my  Nannie's  awa'. 

The  snawdrap  and  primrose  our  woodlands  adorn, 
And  violets  bathe  in  the  weet  o'  the  morn ; 
They  pain  my  sad  bosom,  sae  sweetly  they  blaw, 
They  mind  me  o'  Nannie — and  Nannie's  awa'. 

Thou  laverock  that  springs  frae  the  dews  of  the  lawn, 
The  shepherd  to  warn  o'  the  gray-breaking  dawn, 
And  thou  mellow  mavis  that  hails  the  night  fa', 
Give  over  for  pity — my  Nannie's  awa'. 

Come  autumn,  sae  pensive,  in  yellow  and  gray, 
And  soothe  me  with  tidings  o'  Nature's  decay : 
The  dark  dreary  winter  and  wild  driving  snaw 
Alane  can  delight  me — now  Nannie's  awa' ! 


(     72     ) 

THE  CHEVALIER'S  LAMENT. 

Tune — Captain  CKean. 

[There  is  reference  made  to  this  production  in  the  poet's  letter  to  Thomson, 
dated  7th  April,  1793,  in  which  he  says, — "If  I  could  hit  on  another  stanza  equal 
to  'The  small  birds  rejoice,'  &c.,  I  do  myself  honestly  avow  that  I  think  it  a 
superior  song."  So  early  as  31st  March,  1788,  writing  from  Mauchliue  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Robert  Cleghorn,  farmer,  Saughton  Mills,  near  Edinburgh,  the  poet 
transcribed  the  first  eight  lines  of  the  song,  introducing  it  thus: — ■•  Yesterdaj', 
my  dear  sir,  I  was  riding  through  a  track  of  melancholy,  joyless  muirs,  between 
Galloway  and  Ayrshire.  It  being  a  Sunday,  I  turned  my  thoughts  to  psalms  and 
hymns,  and  spiritual  songs ;  and  your  favourite  air,  Captain  0  Kean,  coming  intc 
my  head,  I  tried  these  words  to  it.  You  will  see  that  the  first  part  of  the  tuue 
must  be  repeated." 

At  some  period,  subsequent  to  7th  April,  1793,  the  poet  added  the  second 
verse,  and  forwarded  it  to  Thomson ;  but  there  is  no  reference  to  this  fact  in  the 
correspondence.] 

The  small  birds  rejoice  in  the  green  leaves  returning, 
The  murmuring  streamlet  winds  clear  through  the  vale ; 

The  hawthorn-trees  blow  in  the  dew  of  the  morning, 
And  wild  scattered  cowslips  bedeck  the  green  dale ; 

But  what  can  give  pleasure,  or  what  can  seem  fair, 

While  the  lingering  moments  are  numbered  by  care  ? 
No  flowers  gaily  springing,  nor  birds  sweetly  singing. 

Can  soothe  the  sad  bosom  of  joyless  despair. 

The  deed  that  I  dared,  could  it  merit  their  mahce — 
A  king  and  a  father  to  place  on  his  throne  ? 

His  right  are  these  hills,  and  his  right  are  these  valleys, 
Where  the  wild  beasts  find  shelter,  but  I  can  find  none : 

But  'tis  not  my  sufferings  thus  wretched,  forlorn ; 

My  brave  gallant  friends !  'tis  your  ruin  I  mourn  ; 
Your  deeds  proved  so  loyal  in  hot  bloody  trial — 

Alas !  I  can  make  you  no  sweeter  return ! 


(     73     ) 

O  WHA  IS  SHE  THAT  LO'ES  ME  1 

Tune — Morag. 

[This  charming  song,  nvritten  in  a  very  peculiar  measure,  to  suit  the  Highland 
air,  Morag,  of  which  the  poet  was  passionately  fond,  must  have  been  forwarded 
to  Thomson  at  some  unknown  date.  Chambers  prints  it  among  the  productions 
"of  uncertain  date;"  but  as  Thomson  published  it  before  its  appearance  in 
Currie's  edition,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  have  been  of  the  number  supplied  for 
that  collection.  It  now  appears  that  the  "  Thomson  Correspondence  "  was  sadly 
garbled  before  being  given  to  the  world  by  Currie  In  1800.] 

O  WHA  is  she  that  lo'es  me, 
And  has  my  heart  a-keeping  ? 

0  sweet  is  she  that  lo'es  me, 
As  dews  o'  simmer  weeping, 
In  tears  the  rose-buds  steeping ! 

CHORUS. 

0  that's  the  lassie  o'  my  hearty 

My  lassie  ever  dearer ; 
0  that's  the  queen  o'  womankind, 

And  ne'er  a  ane  to  peer  her. 

If  thou  shalt  meet  a  lassie 

In  grace  and  beauty  charming, 

That  e'en  thy  chosen  lassie, 

Erewhile  thy  breast  sae  warming, 
Had  ne'er  sic  powers  alarming ; 
0  that's  the  lassie,  ^'-c. 

If  thou  hadst  heard  her  talking — 

And  thy  attentions  phghted. 
That  ilka  body  talking, 

But  her  by  thee  is  slighted — 

And  thou  art  all  delighted  ; 
0  that's  the  lassie,  ^-c. 

If  thou  hast  met  this  fair  one ; 
When  frae  her  thou  hast  parted, 

If  every  other  fair  one, 

But  her,  thou  hast  deserted, 
And  thou  art  broken-hearted  ; 
0  that's  the  lassie,  (Jr. 


(  'i  ) 

THE  BRAW  WOOER. 

Tune — Queen  o'  the  LotJiiuns. 

[This  song,  written  for  Thomson,  in  July,  1795,  must,  for  genuine  Scottish 
humour, -svithout  a  trace  of  vulgarity,  ranlj  with  Tarn  Glen,  Duncan  Gray,  0  for 
ane  and  twenty,  Tarn,  and  some  others  of  that  class.  Immediately  on  being 
published,  "The  braw  wooer"  became  very  popular,  insomuch  that  Johnson, 
the  publisher  of  the  Museum,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  commit  a  pious 
fraud,  in  order  to  grace  his  own  publication  with  such  a  gem.  In  his  sixth 
volume,  which  appeared  in  June,  1803,  he  introduced  the  same  song  with  a  few 
verbal  alterations  of  slight  import,  and  pretended  that  Burns  had  supplied  him 
with  it  several  years  before  it  was  sent  to  Thomson.  The  alterations  are  as 
follow : — 

"  Ae  day  a  braw  wooer,"  for  Last  May  a  braw  wooer. 

"  The  Gude  forgie  me  for  leein! "  for  The  Lordforgie  mtfm-  leein  1 

"  He's  douu  to  the  castle,"  for  He  up  the  lang  loan. 

"  Gude  saf  us !"  for  But,  Heavens  ! 
Mr.  Stenhouse,  who  furnished  copious  notes  for  a  new  edition  of  Johnson's 
Museum,  projected  about  1820,  although  not  published  till  1839,  wrote  as  follows 
regarding  the  present  song: — 

"Ae  day  a  braw  wooer.— This  humorous  song  was  written  by  Burns  m 
1787,  for  the  second  volume  of  the  Museum;  but  Johnson,  the  publisher,  who 
was  a  religious,  well-meaning  man,  appeared  fastidious  about  its  insertion,  as 
one  or  two  expressions  in  it  seemed  somewhat  irreverent.  Burns  afterwards 
made  several  alterations  on  the  soug,  and  sent  it  to  Mr.  George  Thomson  for  his 
collection,  who  readily  admitted  it  into  his  second  volume,  and  the  song  soon 
became  very  popular.  Johnson,  however,  did  not  consider  it  at  all  improved  by 
the  later  alterations  of  oui- bard:  it  appeared  to  have  lost  much  of  its  pristine 
humour  and  simplicity,  and  the  phrases  which  he  had  objected  to  were  changed 
greatly  for  the  worse.  He  therefore  published  the  song  as  originally  written  for 
his  work."  .  .i  j 

Literary  Impudence  scarcely  ever  went  beyond  this!  Johnson  never  failed 
to  inscribe  the  words  "  Written  for  this  work  by  Eobert  Burns"  over  any  song 
really  composed  for  him  by  the  poet ;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  he  has  re- 
frained from  doing  so,  merely  adding  the  two  words,  "  By  Burns ;"  and  Stenhouse 
himself,  who  never  loses  an  opportunity  in  the  course  of  his  notes  to  mention 
that  "the  author's  manuscript  of  the  song  now  lies  before  me,"  takes  care  in 
this  instance  to  say  nothing  about  Uie  author's  manuscript!  And  with  regard 
to  Johnson's  religious  scruples,  every  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the  full 
contents  of  his  six  volumes  knows  that  they  abound  in  licentious  expressions, 
without  any  attempt  to  veil  them;  and  that  the  version  of  "The  braw  wooer," 
which  he  gives  at  page  538,  Vol.  VI.,  "  as  orifjinally  written  for  his  work,"  does  not 
contain  a  single  expression  that  a  saint  could  challenge  as  irreverent !] 

Last  May  a  braw  wooer  cam'  down  the  lang  glen, 

And  sair  wi'  his  love  he  did  deave  me ; 
I  said  there  was  naething  I  hated  Mke  men — 

The  deuce  gae  wi'm  to  believe  me,  believe  me ; 

The  deuce  gae  wi'm  to  believe  me ! 

He  spak'  o'  the  darts  o'  my  bonie  black  een, 

And  vowed  for  my  love  he  was  deein  ; 
I  said  he  might  dee  when  he  liked  for  Jean — 

The  Lord  forgie  me  for  leein,  for  leein  ; 

The  Lord  forji'le  nie  for  leein  ! 


(     75     ) 

A  well-stocked  maileu — bimsel'  for  the  laird — 
And  marriage  aff-liand,  were  his  proffers : 

I  never  loot  ou  that  I  kenned  it,  or  cared, 

But  thought  I  might  hae  waur  offers,  waur  offers  ; 
But  thought  I  might  hae  waur  offers. 

But  what  wad  you  think  I — in  a  fortnight  or  less, 
The  deil  tak'  his  taste  to  gae  near  her ! 

He  up  the  Gateslack  *  to  my  black  cousin  Bess — 

Guess  ye  how,  the  jad  !  I  could  bear  her,  could  bear  her 
Guess  ye  how,  the  jad,  I  could  bear  her  1 

But  a'  the  niest  week  as  I  fretted  wi'  care, 

I  gaed  to  the  tryste  o'  Dalgarnock, 
And  wha  but  my  fine  fickle  lover  was  there  ? 

I  glower'd  as  I'd  seen  a  warlock,  a  warlock ; 

I  glower'd  as  I'd  seen  a  warlock  ! 

But  owre  my  left  shouther  I  gae  him  a  blink, 

Lest  neibors  might  say  I  was  saucy ; 
My  wooer  he  capered  as  he'd  been  in  drink, 

A.nd  vowed  I  was  his  dear  lassie,  dear  lassie ; 

And  vowed  I  was  his  dear  lassie. 

I  speered  for  my  cousin  fu'  couthy  and  sweet. 

Gin  she  had  recovered  her  hearin'. 
And  how  my  auld  shoon  fitted  her  shachl't  feet —  "j" 

But,  Heavens !  how  he  fell  a  swearin',  a  swearin' ; 

But,  Heavens !  how  he  fell  a  swearin' ! 

He  begged,  for  gudesake,  I  wad  be  his  wife. 

Or  else  I  wad  kill  him  wi'  sorrow : 
So  e'en  to  preserve  the  poor  body  in  fife, 

I  think  I  maun  wed  him  to-morrow,  to-morrow ; 

I  think  I  maun  wed  him  to-morrow. 


*  Gateslack  was  objected  to  by  Thomson,  and  the  poet  changed  it  to  "lang 
loan." 

t  It  is  but  fair  to  note  that  in  the  poet's  MS.  this  line  stands — 
"And  how  her  new  shoon  fit  her  auld  shachl't  feet." 
For  the  improved  liue  given  in  the  text,  embodying  a  familiar  proverbial  phrase 
we  are  indebted  to  the  version  in  the  Muspum. 


(     76     ) 

THEIR  GROVES  0'  SWEET  MYRTLE. 

Tune — Humours  of  Glen. 

[This  fine  song  of  love  and  patriotism,  produced  in  the  summer  of  1795,  is 
generally  referred  to  as  one  of  the  poet's  best  effusions ;  yet,  although  it  is  united 
to  one  of  the  sweetest  of  the  Irish  melodies,  we  seldom  hear  of  its  being  sung. 
The  "Jean  "  who  is  so  rapturously  celebrated  in  this  and  the  song  immediately 
following,  may  have  been  the  poet's  wife  ;  but  it  is  evident  from  his  correspond- 
ence at  this  period,  that  his  fancy  was  spell-bound  by  the  glamour  of  Jean 
Lorimer,  so  frequently  referred  to  in  these  notes. — See  page  274,  VoL  I.] 

Their  groves  o'  sweet  myrtle  let  foreign  lands  reckon, 
Where  bright-beaming  summers  exalt  the  perfume  ; 

Far  clearer  to  me  yon  lone  glen  o'  green  breckan, 
Wi'  the  burn  stealing  under  the  lang  yellow  broom. 

Far  dearer  to  me  are  yon  humble  broom  bowers, 
Where  the  blue-bell  and  gowan  lurk  lowly  unseen ; 

For  there,  lightly  tripping  amang  the  wild-flowers, 
A-hstenmg  the  linnet,  aft  wanders  my  Jean. 

Though  rich  is  the  breeze  in  their  gay  sunny  valleys, 
And  cauld  Caledonia's  blast  on  the  wave  ; 

Their  sweet-scented  woodlands  that  skirt  the  proud  palace, 
What  are  they  ? — the  haunt  of  the  tyrant  and  slave  ! 

The  slave's  spicy  forests,  and  gold-bubbling  fountains, 

The  brave  Caledonian  views  wi'  disdain ; 
He  wanders  as  free  as  the  winds  of  his  mountains. 

Save  love's  willing  fetters — the  chains  o'  his  Jean  1 


(     77     ) 

0  THIS  IS  NO  MY  AIN  LASSIE. 

Tune — 0  this  is  no  my  ain  House. 

[This  lyric  must  rank  in  excellence,  as  a  love-song,  along  with  "  O  were  I  on 
Parnassus'  Hill" — page  250,  Vol.  I.  In  the  same  letter  which  enclosed  it,  dated 
3rd  August,  1795,  the  poet  transmitted  another  song  of  superlative  merit,  begin- 
ning— "O  bonie  was  j-ou  rosy  brier,"  celebrating  the  charms  of  his  Chloris, 
thereby  plainly  proclaiming  who  was  the  "  Jean "  of  the  present  song.  Yet 
whatever  a  censorious  world  may  say  in  condemnation  of  Burns'  attachment  to 
her  with  the  "  flaxen  ringlets,"  and 

" eyebrows  of  a  darker  hue, 

Bewitchingly  o'er-arching 
Twa  laughin'  een  o'  bonie  blue," 
we  cannot  but  be  satisfied  with  the  elegance  and  purity  of  all  the  lyrics  that  her 
charms  inspired.    In  the  very  last  song  he  sung  in  her  praise,  we  find  these 
qualities  in  perfection,  thus : — 

"  Yon  rosebuds  in  the  morning  dew. 

How  pure  amang  the  leaves  eae  green ; 
But  purer  was  the  lover's  vow 
They  witnessed  in  their  shade  yestreen. 
.    ,  The  pathless  wild,  and  'wimpling  burn, 

Wi'  Chloris  in  my  arms,  be  mine  ; 
And  I  the  world,  nor  wish,  nor  scorn, 
Its  joys  and  griefs  alike  resign."] 

CHORUS. 

0  this  is  no  my  ain  lassie^ 

Fair  though  the  lassie  be; 
0  tveel  Jcen  I  my  ain  lassie, 

Kind  love  is  in  her  e'e. 

1  SEE  a  form,  I  see  a  face, 

Ye  weel  may  wi'  the  fairest  place : 
It  wants,  to  me,  the  witching  grace, — 
The  kind  love  that's  in  her  e'e. 
0  this  is  no,  ^c. 

She's  bonie,  blooming,  straight,  and  tall, 
And  lang  has  had  my  heart  in  thrall ; 
And  aye  it  charms  my  very  saul, — 
The  kind  love  that's  in  her  e'e. 
0  this  is  no,  4'C. 

A  thief  sae  pawkie  is  my  Jean, 
To  steal  a  blink,  by  a'  unseen  ; 
But  gleg  as  light  are  lovers'  een, 
When  kind  love  is  in  the  e'e. 
0  this  is  no,  ^c. 
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It  may  escape  the  courtly  sparks, 
It  may  escape  the  learned  clerks  ; 
J^ut  weel  the  watching  lovei"  marks 
The  kind  love  that's  in  her  e'e 
0  this  is  no^  ^-c. 


THE  HOrELESS  LOVER 

A    SCOTTISH    SONG. 
INSCEIBED  "TO  MY  VALUED  FRIEND,  CUNNINGHAM." 

[The  date  of  the  poet's  letter  enclosing  this,  and  three  other  productions,  is 
shewn  by  the  post-mark  to  be  3rd  August,  1795  This  composition  is  more  of  a 
ballatl-poem  than  a  song,  and  was  intended,  as  Allan  Cuuuiugham  observes,  to 
be  administered  "as  a  sort  of  poetic  medicine  for  the  heart"  of  poor  Sandy 
Cunningham  of  Edinburgh,  whom  the  poet  had  doctored  in  the  same  fashion  at 
former  dates. — (See  notes  to  the  song,  "Fair  and  Fause,"  page  326,  Vol.  I.,  and 
also  the  song,  "Had  I  a  Cave,"  at  page  67  of  present  volume.)  "It  is  no  easy 
matter,"  Allan  adds.  "  for  a  poet  to  load  himself  with  another  man's  woes,  and 
sing  them  with  a  natural  and  deep  emotion." 

In  the  poet's  printed  correspondence,  there  is  given  a  short  letter  of  his  to 
Mrs.  Maria  Eiddel,  dated  20th  Januarj',  1796.  which  closes  as  follows: — "The 
muses  have  not  quite  forsaken  me.  The  followiug  detached  stanzas  I  intend  to 
interweave  in  some  disastrous  tale  of  a  shepherd  '  despairing  beside  a  clear 
stream.' "  Dr.  Currie,  who  first  printed  this  letter,  did  not  state  what  the  ap- 
pended stanzas  were,  nor  supply  them ;  but  it  has  been  lately  alleged  that  they 
were  merely  a  portion  of  the  present  lyric,  composed  six  months  previously.] 

No"w  spring*  has  clad  the  grove  in  green, 

And  strewed  the  lea  wi'  flowers : 
The  furrowed,  waving  corn  is  seen 

Rejoice  in  fostering  showers  ; 
While  ilka  thing  in  nature  join. 

Their  sorrows  to  forego, 
O  why  thus  all  alone  are  mine 

The  weary  steps  of  woe ! 

The  trout  within  yon  wimpling  burn 

Glides  swift — a  silver  dart ; 
And  safe  beneath  the  shady  thorn 

Defies  the  angler's  art : 
My  life  was  ance  that  careless  stream. 

That  wanton  ti-out  was  I ; 
But  love,  wi'  unrelenting  beam. 

Has  scorched  my  fountains  dry. 
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The  little  floweret's  peaceful  lot, 

In  yonder  cliff  that  grows — 
Which,  save  the  linnet's  flight,  I  wot, 

Nae  ruder  visit  knows — 
Was  mine ;  till  love  has  o'er  me  past, 

And  blighted  a'  my  bloom, 
And  now  beneath  the  withering  blast 

My  youth  and  joy  consume. 

The  wakened  laverock  warbling  springs, 

And  climbs  the  early  sky. 
Winnowing  blythe  her  dewy  wings 

In  morning's  rosy  eye : 
As  little  recked  I  sorrow's  power. 

Until  the  flowery  snare 
O'  witching  love,  in  luckless  hour, 

Made  me  the  thrall  o'  care. 

O  had  my  fate  been  Greenland  snows. 

Or  Afric's  burning  zone, 
Wi'  man  and  nature  leagued  my  foes. 

So  Peggy  ne'er  I'd  known  ! 
The  wretch  whase  doom  is,  '  hope  nae  mair,' 

What  tongue  his  woes  can  tell  ? — 
Within  whase  bosom,  save  despair, 

Nae  kinder  spirits  dwell. 


HEY  FOR  A  LASS  WF  A  TOCHER. 

Tune — Balinamona  ora. 

[After  an  interval  of  six  months  in  the  bard's  correspondence  with  Thomson, 
during  which  period  (to  use  his  own  words)  he  had  drunk  deep  of  the  cup  of 
affliction — the  autumn  had  robbed  him  of  his  only  daughter,  and  before  recover- 
ing from  that  shock,  he  became  himself  the  victim  of  a  severe  rheumatic  fever, 
and  was  just  beginning,  on  1st  Feb.,  1796,  after  many  weeks  of  a  sick-bed,  to 
crawl  across  the  room — under  these  circumstances  he  composed  and  sent  the 
following  humorous  song  to  fit  a  favourite  Irish  air.  Thomson,  in  acknowledg- 
ing receipt  of  it,  says : — "  It  is  a  most  excellent  song,  and,  with  you,  the  subject 
is  somewhat  new  indeed.  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  you  debasing  the  god 
of  soft  desire  into  an  amateur  of  acres  and  guineas."] 

Awa'  wi'  your  witchcraft  o'  beauty's  alarms, 
The  slender  bit  beauty  ye  grasp  in  your  arms : 
O  gie  me  the  lass  that  has  acres  o'  charms, 
O  gie  me  the  lass  wi'  the  weel-stockit  farms. 
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CHORUS. 


Tlien  hey  for  a  lass  wi'  a  tocher. 
Then  hey  for  a  lass  ivC  a  tocher  ; 
Then  hey  for  a  lass  wi  a  tochei — 
The  nice  yellow  guineas  for  me. 

Your  beauty's  a  flower,  in  the  morning  that  blows, 
And  withers  the  faster,  the  faster  it  grows ; 
But  the  rapturous  charm  o'  the  bonie  green  knowes, 
Ilk  spring  they're  new  deckit  wi'  bonie  white  yowes. 
Then  hey,  <|-c. 

And  e'en  when  this  beauty  your  bosom  has  blest. 
The  brightest  o'  beauty  may  cloy,  when  possest ; 
But  the  sweet  yellow  darhngs  wi'  Geordie  imprest. 
The  langer  ye  hae  them,  the  mair  they're  earest. 
Then  hey,  <^c. 


HERE'S  A  HEALTH  TO  ANE  I  LO'E  DEAR! 

[In  the  month  of  May,  1796,  the  dying  poet  composed  and  forwarded  to 
Thomson  this  highly-flnished  lyric.  In  the  preceding  month  he  had  written 
thus  to  his  musical  correspondent: — "-By  Babel  streams  I  hare  sat  and  wept 
almost  ever  since  I  wrote  you  last:  I  have  only  known  existence  by  the  pressure 
of  the  heavy  hand  of  sickness,  and  have  counted  time  by  the  repercussions  of 
pain  !  Rheumatism,  cold,  and  fever,  have  formed  to  me  a  terrible  combination. 
I  close  my  eyes  in  misery,  and  open  them  without  hope.  I  look  on  the  vernal 
day,  and  exclaim  with  poor  Fergusson, 

'  Say  wherefore  has  an  all-indulgent  Heaven 
Light  to  the  comfortless  and  wretched  given?'" 
The  "  Jessy  "  of  the  present  song  was  a  sister  of  his  brother-exciseman,  Lewars, 
an  amiable  young  woman  who  assisted  Mrs.  Burns  during  the  whole  of  this 
dismal  period,  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  dying  bard.  Dr.  Chambers 
remarks, — "It  is  curious  to  find  him,  even  in  his  present  melancholy  circum- 
stances, imagining  himself  .is  the  lover  of  his  wife's  kind-hearted  young  friend, 
as  if  the  position  of  the  mistress  were  the  most  exalted  in  which  his  fancy  could 
place  any  woman  he  admired,  or  towards  whom  he  felt  gratitude.'' 

About  this  time  the  poet  made  Jessy  Lewars  the  subject  of  several  compli- 
mentary epigrams,  and  also  addressed  to  her  the  well-known  sweet  verses, 
beginning — "  O  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast."] 

CHORUS. 

IIere*s  a  health  to  arte  I  Ide  dear  ! 

Heris  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear  ! 

Thou  ar^t  siveet  as  the  smile  when  fond  lovers  meet, 

And  soft  us  their  parting  tear — Jessy! 
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Although  thou  maun  never  be  mine, 

Although  even  hope  is  denied, 
'Tis  sweeter  for  thee  despairing, 

Than  aught  in  the  world  beside — Jessy ! 
Her^s  a  healthy  ^c. 

I  mourn  through  the  gay,  gaudy  day, 
As,  hopeless,  1  muse  on  thy  charms ; 

But  welcome  the  dream  o'  sweet  slumber, 
For  then  I  am  lockt  in  thy  arms — Jessy ! 
Here^s  a  healthy  i^c. 

I  guess  by  the  dear  angel  smile, 
I  guess  by  the  love-rolUng  e'e ; 

But  why  urge  the  tender  confession, 

'Gainst  fortune's  fell  cruel  decree — Jessy ! 
Her^s  a  healthy  (|-c.* 


*  In  the  poet's  letter  to  Mr.  Thomson,  the  first  two  stanzas  and  chorus  only 
are  given,  and  he  supposed  our  poet  had  never  gone  farther.  Among  his  MSS. 
was,  however,  found  the  third  stanza,  which  completes  this  exquisite  song,  the 
last  finished  offspring  of  the  poet's  muse. 


HERE   CLOSES  THE   LIST  OF  SONGS   PUBLISHED   BY  THOMSON    PRIOR 
TO  THEIR  APPEARANCE  IN  CURRIE'S  SUBSCRIPTION  EDITION  (1800.) 


STRAY  PUBLICATION  OF  POSTHUMOUS  PIECES,  PRIOR  TO  A.D,,  1800. 


Between  the  date  of  the  poet's  death,  and  the  production  of  Dr.  Carrie's  first 
edition,  several  unauthorized  publications  were  issued  from  time  to  time,  by- 
printers  and  book  venders,  containing  poems  and  songs  by  Burns  that  hitherto 
had  not  appeared  in  any  collected  volume  of  his  works.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  was  a  series  of  penny  and  twopenny  chap-books  (18mo.  size),  "  printed 
for  and  sold  by  Stewart  &  Meikle,  Glasgow."  These  came  out  consecutively, 
every  Saturday,  commencing  27th  July,  1799,  on  which  day  appeared— 

I.— "The  Jolly  Beggars;  or,  Tatteedemalions :  a  Cantata.  By  Robert 
Burns,  the  Ayrshire  Poet.  Printed  from  the  Author's  own  Manuscript. 
Price  Twopence. " 

II.— On  Saturday.  3rd  August,  were  issued,  "  The  Kirk's  Alarm  :  a  Satire,— 
The  Twa  Herds;  or.  The  Holy  Tulzie:  an  unco  mournfu'  Tale,— 
Epistle  from  a  Tailor  to   Eobert   Burns,  and    Eobert   Burns' 
Answer,— Epitaph  on  John  Dove,  Innkeeper,  Mauchline,— and  The 
Deil's  awa'  -wi'  the  Exciseman:  a  Song.    By  Kobert  Burns,  the  Ayr- 
shire Poet.    Price  Twopence." 
IXT.— On  lOth  August  were  published,  "HOLY  Willie's  Prayer  (without  the 
Epitaph),  Letter  to  John  Goudie,  Kilmarnock,  and  Six  favourite 
Songs.    By  Eobert  Burns,  the  Ayrshire  Poet.    Price  Twopence."    [N.B.— 
The  whole  six  songs  had  been  previously  published  excepting  one— A 
Man's  a  Man  far  a'  that.'] 
We  shall  agam  have  occasion  to  revert  to  the  subject  of  these  Chap-Books, 
when,  in  the  order  of  our  arrangement,  we  come  to  print  those  posthumous 
pieces  which  were  published,  in  one  volume,  by  Thomas  Stewart,  Glasgow,  in 
1801:  meanwhile,  we  will  only  further  point  out  that  similar  little  publications 
were  issued  by  George  Gray,  Bookseller,  North  Bridge  Street,  Edinburgh, 
in   July,  1799.     From   one   of  these  now  before  us,  we  note  the  "Elegy 
on  the  Year  1788,"   "Verses  written  on  a  window  of  the  Inn  at  Carron," 
and  "Impromptu,  on  being  hospitably  entertained  at  Dalnacardoch,  in  the 
Highlands." 

A  series  of  chap-books,— but  without  date,— containing  several  pieces  by 
Bums,  was  also  issued  by  Brash  &  Eeid,  printers.  Glasgow,  and  afterwards 
collected  and  published  in  one  volume,  under  the  title  of  "Poetry:  Original 
and  Select;"  the  date  of  these,  however,  might  be  Bubseqnent  to  those  above 
referred  to. 


POSTHUMOUS    WORKS 
FIRST   PUBLISHED   BY  CURRIE,    IN  1800. 


INTRODUCTORY    NOTE. 


Dr.  Currie  was  the  son  of  the  parish  minister  of  Kirkpatrick-Flemiug,  in 
Dumfriesshire.  He  was  born  in  1756,  and  applied  himself  in  early  life  to 
mercantile  pursuits,  whicli  he  afterwards  abandoned  for  the  profession  of 
medicine ;  and  having  studied  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  he  commenced 
practice  as  a  physician  at  Liverpool  in  1780.  After  the  death  of  Burns,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  earnest  solicitations  of  Mr  Syme  of  Eyedale,  joined  to  those  of 
his  ■'  excellent  friend  and  relation,  Mrs.  Dunlop,"  and  other  friends  of  the  poet's 
family,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  undeitake  the  task  of  biographer  and  editor  of 
Bums.  To  obviate  in  some  degree  the  disadvantages  of  distance,  Mr.  Syme  and 
Mr.  GDbeit  Burns  made  a  jouruey  to  Liverpool,  where  they  explained  and 
arranged  the  manuscripts,  and  selected  such  as  appeared  worthy  of  the  press. 

"  Dr.  Currie  does  not  seem  to  have  thought  any  particular  effort  at  arrange- 
ment or  illustration  necessary.  He  chiefly  confined  himself  to  the  duty  of  a 
pure  and  tasteful  selection.  It  appears  from  his  own  letters,  that  he  afterwards 
saw  possibilities  of  improvement,  but  he  did  not  live  to  accomplish  them.  This 
amiable  man — who  had  given  the  leisure  of  several  years  to  a  task  by  which 
£1400  were  realised  for  the  poet's  family — looking  for  no  reward  to  himself  be- 
yond the  happiness  of  succouring  the  helpless — died  at  a  too  early  age,  in  1SU5, 
perhaps  in  some  degree  the  victim  of  his  benevolent  exertions." — Chambers. 

Currie  has  recorded  that  in  the  summer  of  1792,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  and  conversing  with  Burns  in  Dumfries.  He  writes, —  "It  has  been  my 
fortune  to  know  some  men  of  high  reputation  in  literature,  as  well  as  in  public 
life,  but  never  to  meet  any  one  who,  in  the  course  of  a  single  interview,  com- 
municated to  me  so  strong  an  impression  of  the  force  and  versatility  of  hia 
talents.  After  this  I  read  with  greater  interest  and  attention  the  poems  then 
published,  witli  a  full  conviction  that,  extraordinary  as  they  are,  they  afford  but 
sn  inadequate  proof  of  the  powers  of  their  unfortunate  author." 


SONGS  FURNISHED  FOR  THOMSON,  BUT  FIRST  PUBLISHED  BY  OURRIE. 


(See  Introductory  Note,  page  43J 


MY  AIN  KIND  DEARIE. 

[This  is  the  very  first  song  contributed  by  Burns  for  Thomson's  collection. 
That  gentleman,  on  13th  October,  1792,  had  written  to  him,  enclosing  a  note  of 
eleven  Scottish  songs  that,  in  his  opinion,  required  to  be  supplanted  by  others 
of  a  purer  kind  or  better  lyric  quality.  "  We  will  patiently  wait  your  own  time," 
he  adds ;  "  one  thing  only  I  beg,  which  is,  that  however  gay  and  sportive  the 
Muse  may  be,  she  may  always  be  decent.  Let  her  not  write  what  beauty  would 
blush  to  speak,  nor  wound  that  charming  delicacy  which  forms  the  most 
precious  dowry  of  our  daughters." 

The  poet  was  not  long  in  repljdng  to  Mr.  Thomson,  thus: — "Let  me  tell  you 
that  you  are  too  fastidious  in  your  ideas  of  songs  and  ballads.  I  own  your 
criticisms  are  just:  the  songs  you  specify  in  your  list  have — all  but  one — the 
faults  you  remark  in  them;  but  who  shall  mend  the  matter?  Who  shall  rise 
up  and  say,  '  Go  to !  I  will  make  a  better  ?  '  For  instance,  on  reading  over  The 
Lea-Rig,  1  immediately  set  about  trjing  my  hand  on  it,  and,  after  all,  I  could 
make  nothing  more  of  it  than  the  following,  which  Heaven  knows,  is  poor 
enough." 

The  melody  of  The  Lea-Rig  had  long  been,  and  is  yet,  a  standard  favourite 
among  Scottish  airs,  and  the  older  words  which  Burns  referi-ed  to,  were  likely 
those  by  the  poet  Fergusson,  in  Johnson's  first  volume,  commencing — 
"  Will  ye  gang  o'er  the  lea-rig.  my  ain  kind  dearie,  O ; 
And  cuddle  there  sac  kindly  wi'  me,  my  kind  dearie,  O : " 
a  song  containing  some  good  points,  but  not  up  to  the  mark  for  polite  singing.] 

When  o'er  tbe  hill  the  eastern  star, 

Tells  bughtin-time  is  near,  ray  jo, 
And  owsen  frae  the  furrow'd  field, 

Return  sae  dowf  and  weary,  0 ; 
Down  by  the  burn,  where  scented  birks 

Wi'  dew  are  hanging  clear,  my  jo, 
I'll  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  0. 

In  mirkest  glen  at  midnight  hour, 

I'd  rove,  and  ne'er  be  eerie  O, 
If  thro'  that  glen  I  gaed  to  thee. 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  0  : 
Altho'  the  night  were  ne'er  sae  wild. 

And  I  were  ne'er  sae  weary,  0, 
I'd  meet  Ihee  on  the  lea-rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O. 
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The  hiiuter  lo'es  the  morniug  sun, 

To  rouse  the  mountaiu  deer,  my  jo ; 
At  noon  the  fisher  seeks  the  glen, 

Along  the  burn  to  steer,  my  jo : 
Gie  me  the  hour  o'  gloamin  grey, 

It  mak's  my  heart  sae  cheery,  O, 
To  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O. 


WILL  YE  GO  TO  THE  INDIES,  MY  MARY? 

[The  second  soug  in  Mr.  Thomson's  list  requiring  amendment  or  substitution 
was  the  time-worn  favourite,  Will  ye  go  to  the  Ewe-bwjhts,  Marion  ?  Burns  did 
not  need  to  compose  new  verses  for  this  air,  because  he  had  lying  in  his  desk 
an  old  effort  of  his  to  clothe  that  exquisite  air  with  new  words,  and  he  now 
offered  it  to  Thomson.  The  verses  were  those  of  the  text ;  but  Thomson  had 
not  the  soul  to  appreciate  them,  and,  consequently,  threw  them  aside.  The  poet 
remarked, — "The  Ewe-hughts,  Marion,  has  obtained  a  place  among  our  more 
classical  Scottish  songs,  and  what  with  many  beauties  in  its  composition,  and 
more  prejudices  in  its  favour,  you  will  not  find  it  easy  to  supplant  it. 

"  In  my  very  early  years,  when  I  was  thinking  of  going  to  the  West  Indies,  1 
took  the  following  farewell  of  a  dear  girl.  It  is  quite  trifling,  and  has  nothing 
of  the  merits  of  the  Eice-bughts ;  but  it  will  fill  up  this  page  (the  same  which 
contained  The  Lea-Rig.)  You  must  know  that  all  my  earlier  love-songs  were  the 
breathings  of  ardent  passion,  and  though  it  might  have  been  easy  in  after-times 
to  have  given  them  a  polish,  yet  that  polish  to  me,  whose  they  were,  and  who 
perhaps  alone  cared  for  them,  would  have  defaced  the  legend  of  my  heart, 
which  was  so  faithfully  inscribed  on  them.  Their  uncouth  simplicity  was,  as 
they  say  of  wines,  their  race." — See  Highland  Mary,  page  54,  and  also  head-notes 
at  pages  91,  208,  261,  288,  319,  Vol.  I.] 

Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 

And  leave  auld  Scotia's  shore? 
Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 

Across  th'  Atlantic's  roar  ? 

0  sweet  grows  the  lime  and  the  orange. 
And  the  apple  on  the  pine ; 

But  a'  the  charms  o'  the  Indies, 
Can  never  equal  thine. 

1  hae  sworn  by  the  Heavens  to  my  Mary, 

I  hae  sworn  by  the  Heavens  to  be  true ; 
And  sae  may  the  Heavens  forget  me, 
When  I  forget  my  vow  ! 
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O  plight  me  your  faith,  my  Mary, 
And  phght  me  your  lily-white  haud ; 

O  plight  me  your  faith,  my  Mary, 
Before  I  leave  Scotia's  strand. 

We  hae  phghted  our  troth,  my  Mary, 

In  mutual  affection  to  join, 
And  curst  be  the  cause  that  shall  part  us ! 

The  hour  and  the  moment  o'  time ! 


MY  WIFE'S  A  WINSOME  WEE  THING. 

[The  next  song  in  Thumson's  list  which  the  poet  selected  as  a  subject  worthy 
of  improvement,  was  an  old-fashioned  ditty,  preserved  in  Herd's  collection  and 
in  the  Museum,  which  runs  thus : — 

"  My  wife's  a  wanton  wee  thing, 

She'll  never  be  guided  by  me; 
•She  play'd  the  loon  ere  she  was  married, 
She'll  do't  again  ere  she  dee ! 

She  sell'd  her  coat,  and  she  drank  it, 
She  rovv'd  hersel'  in  a  blanket. 
She  -^vinna  be  guided  by  me ! 
She  mind't  na  when  I  forbad'  her, 
I  took  a  rung  and  I  claw'd  her. 
And  a  braw  gude  bairn  grew  she !  " 
It  required  very  small  effort  indeed,  on  Burns'  part,  to  improve  upon  this;  so, 
on  8th  November,  1792,  he  sent  the  lines  in  the  text,  with  this  observation : — 
"  In  the  air — Mi/  wife's  a  wanton  wee  thing — if  a  few  lines,  smooth  and  pretty,  can 
be  adapted  to  it,  it  is  all  you  can  expect.    The  following  were  made,  extempore, 
for  it;  and  though,  on  farther  study,  I  might  give  you  something  more  profound, 
yet  it  might  not  suit  the  light-horse  gallop  of  the  air  so  well  as  this  random  clink." 
The  "  random  clink  "  of  Burns  was  not  svLlillcient  for  Thomson,  and  he  tried 
his  ovm  hand  at  an  alteration,  which  the  poet  in  his  reply  admitted  to  be  "a 
positive  improvement"     So  uplifted  was  the  song-collector  with  this  compli- 
ment, that  he  soon  commenced  poet  on  his  own  account,  and  it  frequently 
required  no  little  exercise  of  flrmuess  on  Burns'  part  to  curb  his  correspondent's 
tendency  to  interfere  with  the  songs  furnished  to  him.     When  Thomson  came 
to  print  the  piece  with  his  own   "improvements,"  after  the  poet's  death,  he 
entitled  it:  ^^ My  wife's  a  winsome  wee  thing,  by  Burns  and  Thomson."] 

She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  handsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  bonie  wee  thing. 

This  sweet  wee  wife  o'  miue. 
I  never  saw  a  fairer, 
I  never  lo'ed  a  dearer, 
And  ncist  my  heart  I'll  wear  her, 

For  fear  my  jewel  tino. 
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She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  handsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  bonie  wee  thing, 

This  sweet  wee  wife  o'  mine. 
The  warld's  wrack  we  share  o't, 
The  warstle  and  the  care  o't ; 
Wi'  her  I'll  blythely  bear  it, 

And  think  my  lot  divine. 


MARY  MORISOK 
Tune — Duncan  Davidson. 

[On  20th  March.  1793,  with  a  view  to  fit  a  well-linown  iwne— Duncan  Davidson— 
with  modest  words,  the  poet  forwarded  this  exquisite  lyric,  observing  tliat  it 
was  one  of  his  "juvenile  works,  not  very  remarkable  either  for  its  merits  (jr 
demerits."  There  has  been  considerable  speculation  as  to  who  the  "  Mary 
Morison"  of  his  youthful  days  might  be,  for  the  name  was  entirely  unknown  in 
his  early  localities.  The  poet's  sister  (Mrs.  Begg)  used  often  to  refer  with 
pleasure  to  an  amiable  young  woman  named  Ellison  Begbie,  whom  the  poet  was 
deeply  in  love  with  when  he  was  about  22  years  old,  and  whom  he  has  celebrated 
under  the  title  of  ••  The  Lass  of  Cessnock  Bank."  Her  very  prosaic  surname 
being  so  ill-suited  for  weaving  into  song,  it  is  thought  that  by  transposing  it  aud 
softening  the  sound  a  very  little,  he  converted  it  into  the  euphonious  name, 
"  Peggy  Ellison."  Gilbert  Burns,  on  being  asked  by  Thomson  to  state  who  was 
the  subject  of  the  song  Mary  Morison,  replied,  "Mary  Morison  was  the  heroine 
of  some  old  light  verses,  beginning — I'll  kiss  thee  yet,  yet." 

The  reader  will  find  these  verses  at  page  232,  Vol.  I.,  addressed  by  Burns  to 
"  My  bonie  Peggy  Alison ;"  therefore  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  Peggy 
Alison,  Mary  Morison,  aud  Ellison  Begbie,  were  one  and  the  same  person,  and 
that  in  the  last  line  of  each  verse  of  the  present  song,  the  name  originally  read 
'•Peggy  Ellison,"  instead  of  Mary  Morison. 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  Burns  might  write  such  lyrics  as  these  without 
having  any  particular  person  in  view:  for  he  has  expressly  said  that  there  was 
"a  legend  of  his  heart  inscribed  on  all  his  early  love-songs."] 

0  MART,  at  thy  window  be, 

It  is  the  wish'd,  the  trysted  hour ; 
Those  smiles  and  glances  let  me  see^ 

That  make  the  miser's  treasure  poor  : 
How  blythely  wad  I  bide  the  stoure, 

A  weary  slave  frae  sun  to  sun ; 
Could  I  the  rich  reward  secure — 

The  lovely  Mary  Morison ! 

Yestreen,  when  to  the  trembling  string, 
The  dance  gaed  thro'  the  hghted  ha', 

To  thee  my  fancy  took  its  wing, 
I  sat,  but  neither  heard  or  saw : 


(     88     ) 

Tho'  this  was  fair,  and  that  was  braw, 
And  you  the  toast  of  a'  the  town, 

I  sigh'd,  and  said  amang  them  a', 
'  Ye  are  na  Mary  Morison.' 

0  Mary,  canst  thou  wreck  his  peace, 

Wha  for  thy  sake  wad  gladly  dee  1 
Or  canst  thou  break  that  heart  of  his, 

Whase  only  faut  is  loving  thee  ? 
If  love  for  love  thou  wilt  na  gie. 

At  least  be  pity  to  me  shown ; 
A  thought  ungentle  canna  be 

The  thought  o'  Mary  Morison. 


MEG  0'  THE  MILL. 

Tune — Jackie  Humes  Lament. 

[Communicated  to  Thomson  in  April,  1793.  The  bard  reckoned  this  as  one 
of  his  best  songs,  and  yet  so  squeamish  was  the  taste  of  his  correspondent,  that 
he  declined  to  adopt  it  in  his  collection.  Burns  thus  refers  to  this  production  :— 
"  'WTiat  pleases  me  as  simple  and  naive,  disgusts  you  as  ludicrous  and  low.  For 
this  reason.  Fie.  gie  me  mv  cmigie,  sirs,  Fie,  let's  a'  to  t/ie  bridal  with  several  others 
of  that  cast,  are  to  me  highly  pleasing ;  while  Saw  ye  mi/  father,  or  saic  ye  my 
mother?  delights  me  with  its  descriptive,  simple  pathos.  Thus  my  song,  'Ken 
ye  what  Meg  o'  the  Mill  has  gotten  ? '  pleases  myself  so  much  that  I  cannot  try 
my  hand  at  another  song  to  the  air,  so  I  shall  not  attempt  it.  I  know  you  will 
laugh  at  this  ;  but,  ilka  man  wears  his  belt  his  ain  gait."  ■  ,     ^ 

In  Johnson's  sixth  volume,  there  is  another  song  of  the  same  title  with  the 
present— a  remarkably  clever,  but  not  very  polite  production— to  which  Bm-ns' 
name  is  attached.     It  will  be  given  in  its  due  place.] 

0  KEN  ye  what  Meg  o'  the  Mill  has  gotten. 
An'  ken  ye  what  Meg  o'  the  Mill  has  gotten  ? 
She  has  gotten  a  coof  wi'  a  claut  o'  siller. 
And  broken  the  heart  o'  the  barley  Miller. 

The  Miller  was  strappin,  the  Miller  was  ruddy ; 
A  heart  like  a  lord,  and  a  hue  like  a  lady : 
The  Laird  was  a  widdiefu',  bleerit  knurl ; 
She's  left  the  gude-fellow  and  taen  the  churl. 

The  Miller  he  hecht  her,  a  heart  leal  and  loving  : 
The  Laird  did  address  her  wi'  matter  mair  moving, 
A  fine-pacing  horse  wi'  a  clear  chained  l)ridle. 
A  whip  by  her  side,  and  a  bonie  side-saddle. 


(     89     ) 

0  wae  on  the  siller,  it  is  sae  prevailing ; 
And  wae  on  the  love  that's  fix'd  on  a  mailin  ! 
A  tocher's  nae  word  in  a  true  lover's  parle, 
But,  gie  me  my  love,  and  a  fig  for  the  warl ! 


LOGAN  BRAES. 
Tune — Logan  Water. 

[On  25th  June,  1793,  the  poet  thus  wrote  to  Thomson:— "Have  you  ever,  my 
dear  sir,  felt  your  bosom  ready  to  burst  with  indignation,  on  reading  of  those 
mighty  villains  who  divide  kingdom  against  kingdom,  desolate  provinces,  and 
lay  nations  waste,  out  of  the  wantonness  of  ambition,  or  often  from  still  more 
ignoble  passions  ?  In  a  mood  of  this  kind  to-day,  I  recollected  the  air,  Logan 
Water,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  its  querulous  melody  probably  had  its  origin 
from  the  plaintive  indignation  of  some  swelling,  suffering  heart,  fired  at  the 
tyrannic  strides  of  some  public  destroyer,  and  overwhelmed  with  private  dis- 
tress, the  consequence  of  a  country's  ruin.  If  I  have  done  anything  like  justice 
to  my  feelings,  the  following  song,  composed  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour's 
meditation  in  my  elbow-chair,  ought  to  have  some  merit." 

Thomson's  criticism  is  as  follows :— "  Your  apostrophe  to  statesmen  is  admir- 
able :  but  I  am  not  sure  if  it  is  quite  suitable  to  the  supposed  gentle  character 
of  the  fair  mourner  who  speaks  it." 

It  is  proper  to  notice  here,  that  there  is  another  fine  song  on  this  subject,  more 
simple  and  pastoral  in  treatment,  which  has  acquired  very  great  popularity.  It 
was  composed  by  John  Mayne,  and  published  In  1789.] 

0  Logan,  sweetly  didst  thou  glide, 
That  day  I  was  my  Willie's  bride. 
And  years  sinsyne  hae  o'er  us  run. 
Like  Logan  to  the  simmer  sun  ; 
But  now  thy  flowery  banks  appear 
Like  drumhe  winter,  dark  and  drear  ; 
While  my  dear  lad  maun  face  his  faes. 
Far,  far  frae  me  and  Logan  braes. 

Again  the  merry  month  o'  May, 

Has  made  our  hills  and  valleys  gay ; 

The  birds  rejoice  in  leafy  bowers, 

The  bees  hum  round  the  breathing  flowers : 

Blythe,  morning  lifts  his  rosy  eye. 

And  evening's  tears  are  tears  of  joy : 

My  soul,  delightless,  a'  surveys. 

While  Willie's  far  frae  Logan  braes. 


(  '.^^  ) 

Withiu  you  milk-white  hawthorn  bnsh, 
Amang  her  nestlings  sits  the  thrush ; 
Her  faithfu'  mate  will  share  her  toil, 
Or  wi'  his  song  her  cares  beguile : 
But  I  wi'  my  sweet  nurslings  here — 
Nae  mate  to  help,  nae  mate  to  cheer — 
Pass  widow'd  nights  and  joyless  days. 
While  Willie's  far  frae  Logan  braes. 

O  wae  upon  you,  men  o'  state. 
That  brethren  rouse  to  deadly  hate ! 
As  ye  make  mony  a  fond  heart  mourn, 
Sae  may  it  on  your  heads  return ! 
How  can  your  flinty  hearts  enjoy 
The  widow's  tears,  the  orphan's  cry  ?  * 
But  soon  may  peace  bring  happy  days, 
And  WiUie,  hame  to  Logan  braes ! 


O  WERE  MY  LOVE  YON  LILAC  FAIR. 

Tune — Tlughie  Graham. 

[This  double  stanza  was  composed  in  June,  1793,  as  additional  words  to  the 
following  beautiful  fragment  published  in  Herd's  collection.  Vol.  II.,  1776 : — 
"O  gin  my  love  were  yon  red  rose,  that  grows  upon  the  castle  wa"; 
And  I  mysel'  a  drap  o'  dew,  into  her  bonie  breast  to  fa': 
Oh  there,  beyond  expression  blest,  I'd  feast  on  beauty  a'  the  night ; 
Seal'd  on  her  silk-saft  faiilds  to  rest,  till  fley'd  awa  by  Phoebus'  light." 
Burns  writes, — "This  thought  is  inexpressibly  beautiful,  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
quite  original.     It  is  too  short  for  a  song,  else  I  would  forswear  you  altogether, 
unless  you  gave  it  a  place.     I  have  often  tried  to  eke  a  stanza  to  it,  but  in  vain. 
After  balancing  myself  for  a  musing  five  minutes  in  my  elbow-chair,  I  produced 
the  following.    The  lines  are  far  inferior  to  the  foregoing,  I  frankly  confess ; 
but  if  worthy  of  insertion  at  all.  they  might  be  tlrst  in  place,  as  every  poet  who 
knows  anything  of  his  trade  will  husband  his  best  thoughts  for  a  concluding 
stroke." 

Rpferring  to  Burns'  additional  words,  Cunningham  observes  that  he  made  an 
unhappy  choice  in  sheltering  his  little  bird  in  the  lilac  tree;  for  the  feathered 
songsters  are  found  to  avoid  it,  on  accoimt  of  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  flower.] 

0  WEUE  my  love  yon  lilac  fair, 

Wi'  purple  blossoms  to  the  spring  ; 

And  I,  a  bird  to  shelter  there. 
When  wearied  on  my  little  wing. 

*  Originally, 

'•  Yo  mind  na.  'mid  your  cruel  injs. 
Tlio  willow's  tears,  the  orphan'rt  erica." 


(   yi    ) 

How  I  wad  mourn,  wheu  it  was  torn 
By  autumn  wild,  and  winter  rude ! 

But  I  wad  sing  on  wanton  wing, 

When  youtiifu'  May  its  bloom  renew'd. 


BONIE  JEAN. 

[On  2nd  July,  1793,  the  poet  wrote  thus  in  communicating  this  exquisite  pro- 
duction:—"I  "have  just  finished  the  following  ballad,  and,  as  I  do  think  it  in  my 
best  style,  I  send  it  to  you.  The  heroine  is  Miss  Macmurdo,  daughter  of  Mi-. 
Maomurdo  of  DrumlanVig,  one  of  your  subscribers."  (I  have  not  painted  her  in 
the  rank  which  she  holds  in  life,  but  in  the  dress  and  character  of  a  cottager.) 

Robert  Chambers,  who  had  access  to  the  original  correspondence,  notes  that 
this  last  sentence  which  we  have  marked  off,  "  does  not  appear  in  the  original 
letter;"  and  he  tells  us  that  many  such  liberties  had  been  taken  in  course  of 
publishing  the  "  Thomson  correspondence."] 

There  was  a  lass  and  she  was  fair, 

At  kirk  and  market  to  be  seen ; 
When  a'  the  fairest  maids  were  met, 

The  fairest  maid  was  bonie  Jean  : 
And  ay  she  wrought  her  mamraie's  wark. 

And  ay  she  sang  sae  merrilie ; 
The  blythest  bird  upon  the  bush. 

Had  ne'er  a  lighter  heart  than  she. 

But  hawks  will  rob  the  tender  joys 

That  bless  the  little  Hntwhite's  nest ; 
And  frost  will  blight  the  fairest  flowers, 

And  love  will  break  the  soundest  rest. 
Young  Robie  was  the  brawest  lad, 

The  flower  and  pride  of  a'  the  glen  ; 
And  he  had  owsen,  sheep,  and  kye, 

And  wanton  naigies  nine  or  ten : 

He  gaed  wi'  Jeanie  to  the  tryste, 

He  danc'd  wi'  Jeanie  on  the  down ; 
And  lang  e'er  witless  Jeanie  wist, 

Her  heart  was  tint,  her  peace  was  stown. 
As  in  the  bosom  o'  the  stream. 

The  moon-beam  dwells  at  dewy  e'en ; 
So  trembling,  pure,  was  tender  love 

Within  the  breast  o'  bonie  Jean.  * 

*  In  the  original  MS.,  our  poet  asks  Mr.  Thomson  if  this  stanza  is  not  original. 


(   ^J2   ) 

And  now  she  works  her  mammie's  wark, 

And  ay  she  sighs  wi'  care  and  pain ; 
Ye  wist  na  what  her  ail  might  be,* 

Or  what  wad  mak'  her  weel  again. 
But  did  na  Jeanie's  heart  loup  light, 

And  did  na  joy  bhnk  in  her  e'e, 
As  Robie  tauld  a  tale  o'  love 

Ae  e'enin'  on  the  hly  lea  ? 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west, 

The  birds  sang  sweet  in  ilka  grove ; 
His  cheek  to  hers  he  fondly  prest, 

And  whisper'd  thus  his  tale  o'  love : 
0  Jeanie  fair,  I  lo'e  thee  dear ; 

0  canst  thou  think  to  fancy  me  ? — 
Or  wilt  thou  leave  thy  mammie's  cot. 

And  learn  to  tent  the  farms  wi'  me  ? 

At  barn  or  byre  thou  shalt  na  drudge, 

Or  naething  else  to  trouble  thee  ;  | 
But  stray  amang  the  heather-bells, 

And  tent  the  waving  corn  wi'  me. 
Now  what  could  artless  Jeanie  do? 

She  had  uae  will  to  say  him  na : 
At  length  she  blush'd  a  sweet  consent, 

And  love  was  ay  between  them  twa. 


*  By  a  strange  misprint,  which  runs  through  all  editions  from  Currie  down- 
wards, the  first  word  of  this  line  has  been  made  "Yet "  instead  of  Ve.  If  "  Yet" 
Is  to  he  used,  then  the  following  word  must  be  altered  to  icists,  else  the  poet  is 
guilty  of  bad  grammar.  Bonie  Jean  knows  right  well  what  her  ailment  is:  it 
is  only  outsiders  that  "  wist  na  what  her  ail  might  be." 

t  In  the  MS.  presented  to  the  Macmurdo  family,  this  couplet  reads — 

"  Thy  handsome  foot  thou  shalt  na  set 
In  barn  or  byre  to  trouble  thee." 


ADOWN  WINDING  NITH. 

Tune — The  muching  o'  Geordiis  byre. 

[This  highly  finished  song  was  produced  and  forwarded  to  Thomson  in  Aug., 
1793.  The  poet  remarked  thus :— "  Another  favourite  air  of  mine  is  The  Mucking 
o'  Geordie's  Byre.  When  sung  slow  with  expression,  I  have  wished  that  it  had 
better  poetry:  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  supply  as  follows.  Mr.  Clarke  (the 
musician)  begs  you  to  give  Miss  Phillis  a  corner  in  your  book,  as  she  is  a  particu- 
lar flame  of  his.  She  is  a  Miss  Phillis  Macmurdo,  sister  to  '  Bonie  Jean.'  They 
are  both  pupils  of  his."] 

Adown  winding  Nith  I  did  wander, 

To  mark  the  sweet  flowers  as  they  spring ; 

Adown  winding  Nith  I  did  wander, 
Of  PhilUs  to  muse  and  to  sing. 

CHORUS. 

AwcC  wf  your  belles  and  your  beauties, 

They  never  ivi^  her  can  compare: 
Whaever  has  met  ivi'  my  Phillis, 

Has  met  wiH  the  queen  o'  the  fair. 

The  daisy  amus'd  my  fond  fancy, 

So  artless,  so  simple,  so  wild ; 
Thou  emblem,  said  I,  o'  my  Phillis, 

For  she  is  simpUcity's  child. 
Awd,  ^c. 

The  rose-bud's  the  blush  o'  my  charmer, 
Her  sweet  balmy  hp  when  'tis  prest : 

How  fair  and  how  pure  is  the  lily, 
But  fairer  and  purer  her  breast. 
Awd,  ^-c. 

Yon  knot  of  gay  flowers  in  the  arbour. 

They  ne'er  wi'  my  Phillis  can  vie  : 
Her  breath  is  the  breath  o'  the  woodbine, 

Its  dew-drop  o'  diamond,  her  eye. 

Awd,  4'C. 

Her  voice  is  the  song  of  the  morning. 

That  wakes  thro'  the  green-spreading  grove. 

When  Phoebus  peeps  over  the  mountains. 
On  music,  and  pleasure,  and  love. 
Aiva\  ^-c. 


(     94     ) 

But  beauty,  how  frail  and  how  fleeting, 

The  bloom  of  a  fine  summer's  day ! 
While  worth  in  the  mind  o'  my  Phillis 

Will  flourish  without  a  decay, 
Awa\  ^c. 

PHILLIS  THE  FAIR. 
Tune — Rohin  Adair. 

[This  was  also  forwarded  in  August.  1793,  and  the  subject  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  preceding  song.  It  was  not  the  fate  of  Mr.  Clarlic  to  secure  tlie  hand  of 
Miss  Phillis  Macmurdo,  for  she  became  Mrs.  Norman  Lockhart  of  Camwath. 
The  poet,  in  sending  this  little  song,  thus  wrote:— "I  have  tried  my  hand  cm 
Robin  Adair,  and,  you  will  probably  think,  with  little  success;  but  it  is  such  a 
cursed,  cramp,  out-of-the-way  measure,  that  I  despair  of  doing  anything  better 
of  it.  So  much  for  namby-pamby.  I  may,  after  all,  try  my  hand  on  it  m  Scots 
verse.     There  I  always  lind  myself  most  at  home." 

He  accordingly,  in  his  next  letter,  enclosed  his  beautiful  song  to  the  same  air, 
already  given  at  page  57.] 

While  larks  with  little  wing, 

Fanu'd  the  pure  air. 
Tasting  the  breathing  spring. 

Forth  I  did  fare : 
Gay  the  sun's  golden  eye, 
Peep'd  o'er  the  mountains  high ; 
Such  thy  morn !  did  I  cry — 

Phillis  the  fair. 

In  each  bird's  careless  song, 

Glad,  I  did  share ; 
While  yon  wild  flowers  among, 

Chance  led  me  there  : 
Sweet  to  the  opening  day, 
Rosebuds  bent  the  dewy  spray  ; 
Such  thy  bloom  !  did  1  say — 

Phillis  the  fair. 

Down  in  a  shady  walk, 

Doves  cooing  were, 
I  mark'd  the  cruel  hawk 

Caught  in  a  snare  : 
So  kind  may  fortune  be  ! 
Such  make  his  destiny  ! 
He  who  would  injure  thee, 

Phillis  the  fair. 


BEHOLD  THE  HOUR. 
Tune —  Oran-gaoil. 

[Forwarded  in  September,  1793.  The  poet  thus  wrote  regarding  it:— "Tlia 
following  song  I  have  composed  for  Oran  Gaoil,  the  Highland  air  that  you  tell 
me  in  your  last  you  have  resolved  to  give  a  place  to  in  your  book.  I  have  thia 
momest  finished  the  song,  so  you  have  it  glowing  from  the  mint."  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  lyric  was  composed  in  reference  to  C/arinda's  departure 
for  the  West  Indies  in  February,  1792 ;  indeed,  her  grandson  alleges  that  the 
first  draft  of  it  was  sent  to  the  lady  herself,  on  27th  December,  1791 — a  statement 
that  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  words  of  the  poet  quoted  above.  It  might 
have  been  only  the  Jinishing-stTO'kea  that  were  "glowing  from  the  mint"  when 
he  sent  the  song  to  Thomson.] 

Behold  the  hour,  the  boat  arrive : 

Thou  goest,  thou  darling  of  my  heart : 
Sever'd  from  thee,  can  I  survive  ? 

But  fate  has  will'd,  and  we  must  part. 
I'll  often  greet  the  surging  swell, 

Yon  distant  isle  will  often  hail : 
'  E'en  here,  I  took  the  last  farewell ; 

There  latest  mark'd  her  vanish'd  sail.' 

Along  the  sohtary  shore, 

While  flitting  sea-fowl  round  me  cry, 
Across  the  roUing,  dashing  roar, 

I'll  west-ward  turn  my  wistful  eye  : 
Happy,  thou  Indian  grove,  I'll  say, 

Where  now  my  Nancy's  path  may  be ! 
While  thro'  thy  sweets  she  loves  to  stray, 

0  tell  me,  does  she  muse  on  me ! 


DOWN  THE  BURN  DA  VIE. 

[This  was  an  old  song,  by  Robert  Crawford,  which  Thomson  was  anxious  to 
preserve  in  his  collection;  but  two  very  indelicate  couchuiing  verses  rendered 
it  inadmissable  without  some  alteration.  In  September,  1793,  Burns  wrote 
thus: — "Down  the  Burn,  Davie — I  have  this  moment  tried  an  alteration,  leaving 
out  the  last  half  of  the  third  stanza,  and  the  first  half  of  the  last  stanza,  thus ;  "]— 

As  down  the  burn  they  took  their  way, 

And  thro'  the  flowery  dale ; 
His  cheek  to  hers  he  aft  did  lay. 

And  love  was  ay  the  tale. 


(     96     ) 

With  '  Mary,  when  shall  we  return, 

Sic  pleasure  to  renew  ?  ' 
Quoth  Mary,  '  love,  I  like  the  burn, 

And  ay  shall  follow  you.' 

[Thomson,  who  had  taken  itinto  his  head  that  he  could  write  verses  as  well  as 
Burns,  discarded  the  above,  and  published  instead,  two  double-stanzas  of  his 
own,  of  the  hoshiest  kind,  excusing  himself  by  saying  that  IJui  us'  alteration, 
"  though  a  great  Improvement  on  Crawford's  song,  did  not  bring  it  to  the 
desirable  conclusion  here  given  to  it." 

For  the  sake  of  our  lady-readers,  we  give  eight  of  Thomson's  lines,  in  order  to 
show  his  notion  of  the  "  desirable  conclusion  "  of  a  love  song: — 
"Not  May,  in  all  her  maiden  pride, 
Is  half  sae  sweet  as  thee ; 
O  say  thou'lt  be  my  ain  dear  bride ! 

Thou'rt  a'  the  world  to  me." 
'  Oh  !  rapturous  sounds !  my  first,  best  love, 

Come,  take  my  plighted  hand  1 
My  faith  and  truth  I'll  fondly  prove 
In  wedlock's  holy  band."] 


PAIR  JENNY. 
Tune — Saio  ye  my  Father. 

[Composed  and  sent  to  Thomson  in  September,  1793,  as  English  verses  to 
follow  the  favourite  Scots  ballad.  Saw  ye  my  father?  On  the  same  sheet  was 
inscribed  the  sweet  song  given  at  page  C'2,  Thou  hast  left  me  ever,  Jamie,  as 
English  verses  tofollow  the  very  popular  ballad,  Feehiin,  Father,  fee  him.  Eobert 
Chambers  gives  the  following  very  inconsiderate  note  on  these  two  productions 
of  our  poet : — 

"  The  old  song  (Saw  ye  my  Father),  though  objectional  in  subject,  has  kept  its 
ground  against  Burns'  effort  to  supplant  it."  "  Fee  him  father,  fee  him. — It  is 
surprising  that  Burns  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  substitute  new  verses 
for  the  old  song  to  this  air,  which  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  effusions  of 
genuine  natural  sentiment  in  the  whole  range  of  Scottish  lyrical  poetry.  Its 
merit  is  now  fully  appreciated,  whileBurns'  substitute  song  is  scarcely  ever  sung." 

These  remarks  are  as  unjust  as  they  are  inconsiderate.  Burns  has  recorded  liia 
unbounded  admiration  of  both  the  old  ballads  referred  to;  and  the  verses  by 
himself,  thus  commented  on,  were  not  given  as  suhstitution-somjs  and  supplanters', 
but  as  additional  songs  to  suit  the  English  singer,  in  conformity  with  the  plan 
of  Thomson's  work.  Besides,  we  deny  that  Burns'  song,  Thou  hast  left  me  ever, 
Jamie,  Is  "scarcely  ever  sung."  It  was  one  of  John  Wilson's  most  offoctive 
songs,  and  will  be  sung  as  long  as  Scottish  melody  is  married  to  immortal  verse.] 

Where  are  the  joys  I  have  met  in  the  morning, 
That  danc'd  to  the  lark's  early  song  ? 

Where  is  the  peace  that  awaited  my  waud'ring, 
At  evening  the  wild-woods  among  1 

No  more  a-winding  the  course  of  yon  river, 
And  marking  sweet  flow'rets  so  fair ; 

No  more  I  trace  the  light  footsteps  of  pleasure, 
But  sorrow  and  sad-sighing  care. 
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Is  it  that  summer's  forsaken  our  valleys, 

And  grim,  surly  winter  is  near? 
No,  no,  the  bees  humming  round  the  gay  roses, 

Proclaim  it  the  pride  of  the  year. 

Fain  would  I  hide  what  I  fear  to  discover. 
Yet  long,  long  too  well  have  I  known. 

All  that  has  caused  this  wreck  in  my  bosom 
Is  Jenny,  fair  Jenny  alone. 

Time  cannot  aid  me,  my  griefs  are  immortal, 
Not  hope  dare  a  comfort  bestow  : 

Come  then — enamour'd  and  fond  of  my  anguish. 
Enjoyment  I'll  seek  in  my  woe. 


DELUDED  SWAIN. 

[It  cannot  be  certain  how  much  of  this  song  is  the  composition  of  Burns.  It 
was  forwarded  in  September,  1793,  and  dismissed  with  this  remark:  "As  for 
the  CoUiei-'s  Dochter,  take  the  following  old  bacchanal. "  If  it  is  an  old  song,  none 
of  the  poet's  annotators  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  it  in  old  collections.] 

Deluded  swain,  the  pleasure 

The  fickle  fair  can  give  thee, 
Is  but  a  fairy  treasure. 

Thy  hopes  will  soon  deceive  thee. 

The  billows  on  the  ocean. 

The  breezes  idly  roaming, 
The  clouds  uncertain  motion, 

They  are  but  types  of  woman. 

O  !  art  thou  not  ashamed. 

To  doat  upon  a  feature  ? 
If  man  thou  wouldst  be  named, 

Despise  the  silly  creature. 

Go  find  an  honest  fellow ; 

Good  claret  set  before  thee: 
Hold  on  till  thou  art  mellow, 

And  then  to  bed  in  glory. 
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ON  THE  SEAS  AND  FAR  AWAY. 

Tune — Oer  the  hills^  4'C. 

[Commnnicated,  30th  August,  1794,  -witli  these  remarkB: — "The  last  evening 
as  I  was  straying  out,  and  thinking  of  O'er  the  hills  and  far  away,  I  spun  the 
following  stanzas  for  it ;  but  whether  my  spinning  will  deserve  to  be  laid  up  in 
store,  like  the  precious  thread  of  the  silkworm,  or  brushed  to  the  devil,  like  the 
vile  manufucture  of  the  spider,  I  leave,  my  dear  sir,  to  your  usual  candid 
criticism.  I  was  pleased  with  several  lines  in  it  at  first,  but  1  own  that  it 
appears  rather  a  flimsy  business.  I  give  you  leave  to  abuse  this  song,  but  do 
it  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  meekness." 

ThumFon  acccirdingly  put  on  his  critical  spectacles,  and  in  answer  said:  "You 
have  anticipated  my  opinion.  I  do  not  think  it  one  of  your  happiest  productions, 
though  it  contains  some  stanzas  that  are  worthy  of  all  acceptation.  The  second 
is  the  least  to  my  liking,  particularly  'Bullets,  spare  my  only  joy!'  Confound 
the  buliels!*  It  might  jjerhaps  be  objected  to  the  third  verse,  tliat  it  has  too 
much  grandeur  of  imagery,  and  that  greater  simplicity  of  thought  would  have 
better  suited  the  character  of  a  sailor's  sweetheart." 

The  jicet  1  it  his  lips,  and  replied, — "  I  shall  withdraw  my  On  the  teas  and  far 
away  altogether.  Making  a  poem  is  like  begetting  a  son :  you  cannot  know 
whether  yuu  have  a  wise  man  or  a  fool,  until  you  produce  him  to  the  world  to 
try  him."] 

How  can  my  poor  heart  be  glad, 
When  absent  from  my  sailor  lad? 
How  can  I  the  thought  forego, 
He's  on  the  seas  to  meet  the  foe  ? 
Let  me  wander,  let  me  rove, 
Still  my  heart  is  with  my  love ; 
Nightly  dreams  and  thoughts  by  day 
Are  with  him  that's  far  away. 

CHOEUS. 

On  the  seas  and  far  aioay^ 
On  stormy  seas  and  far  aioay  ; 
Nightly  dreams  and  thoughts  by  day 
Are  ay  with  him  that's  far  away. 

When  in  summer's  noon  I  faint, 
As  weary  flocks  around  me  pant. 
Haply  in  this  scorching  sun 
My  sailor's  thund'ring  at  his  gun : 
Bullets,  spare  my  only  joy ! 
Bullets,  spare  my  darling  boy  ! 
Fate,  do  with  me  what  you  may, 
Spare  but  him  that's  far  away  ! 
On  the  scas^  ^x. 

•  Cunie,  In  a  foot-note,  remarks,— "Doctors  differ.  The  ob}eotlon  »o  tb« 
second  stauza  do«8  not  strike  the  editor." 
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At  the  starless  midnight  hour, 
When  winter  rules  with  boundless  power ; 
As  the  storms  the  forest  tear, 
And  thunders  rend  the  howling  air  ; 
Listening  to  the  doubling  roar, 
Surging  on  the  rocky  shore, 
All  I  can — I  weep  and  pray, 
For  his  weal  that's  far  away. 
On  the  seas,  6fc. 

Peace,  thy  oUve  wand  extend. 
And  bid  wild  war  his  ravage  end — 
Man  with  brother  man  to  meet, 
And  as  a  brother  kindly  greet : 
Then  may  heaven  with  prosp'rous  gales. 
Fill  my  sailor's  welcome  sails — 
To  my  arms  their  charge  convey — 
My  dear  lad  that's  far  away. 
On  the  seas,  4'C. 


CA'  THE  YOWES  TO  THE  KNOWES. 

[At  page  256,  Vol.  I.,  will  be  found  the  older  version  of  this  favourite  song, 
with  two  fresh  verses  by  Bums.  The  head-note  to  that  production  will  apply 
to  the  present  beautiful  lyric.  The  verse  referring  to  "  Clouden's  silent  towers," 
points  out  the  favourite  haunt  of  the  poet,  referred  to  in  the  ballad  called  "The 
Vision,"  given  at  page  5, — As  I  stood  by  yon  roofless  lower.} 

CHORUS. 

Ca'  the  yowes  to  the  knowes, 
Cd  them  whare  the  heather  grows, 
CcC  them  whare  the  burnie  rowes, 
My  bonie  dearie. 

Hark,  the  mavis'  evening  sang 
Sounding  Clouden's  woods  amang !  * 
Then  a  faulding  let  us  gang, 
My  bonie  dearie. 
CW  the,  ^c. 

•  The  river  Clouden,  a  tributary  stream  to  the  Nlth. 
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We'll  gae  down  by  Clouden  side, 
Thro'  the  hazels  spreading  wide, 
O'er  the  waves,  that  sweetly  ghde 
To  the  moon  sae  clearly. 
Cd  the,  4'C. 

Yonder  Clonden's  silent  towers, 
Where  at  moonshine  midnight  hours, 
O'er  the  dewy  bending  flowers, 
Fairies  dance  sae  chearie. 
Ca'  the,  ^c. 

Ghaist  nor  bogle  shalt  thou  fear ; 
Thou'rt  to  love  and  heaven  sae  dear, 
Nocht  of  ill  may  come  thee  near. 
My  bonie  dearie. 
CcC  the,  (|-c. 

Fair  and  lovely  as  thou  art. 
Thou  hast  stown  my  very  heart ; 
I  can  die — but  canna  part, 
My  bonie  dearie. 
Ca^  the,  ^c. 


SAW  YE  MY  PHELY, 

(Quasi  dicat  Phillis.) 
Tune —  Wlien  she  cam  ben  she  bobbit. 

[This  is  merely  a-rpmorlelling  of  the  poet's  sonfc,  called.  Eppif  if-Nah.  given 
at  iiaf;ii  290,  Vol.  I.  Tlie  "  Phely"  would,  no  doubt,  bo  Jliss  Phillis  Macmurdo, 
and  the  broken-hearted  "Willy  "  must  stand  for  the  love-lorn  Stephen  Clarke.] 

0  SAW  ye  my  dear,  my  Phely  ? 
0  saw  ye  my  dear,  my  Phely  ? 
She's  down  i'  the  grove,  she's  wi'  a  new  love, 
She  winna  come  hame  to  her  Willy. 

What  says  she,  my  dearest,  my  Phely  ? 
What  says  she,  my  dearest,  my  Phely  ? 
She  lets  thee  to  wit  that  she  has  thee  forgot. 
And  for  ever  disowns  thee,  her  Willy. 
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0  had  I  ne'er  seen  thee,  ray  Phely  ? 
0  had  I  ne'er  seen  thee,  my  Phely  ? 
As  Ught  as  the  au",  and  fause  as  thou's  fair, 
Thou's  broken  the  heart  o'  thy  Willy. 


THE  LOVER'S  MORNING  SALUTE  TO  HIS 
MISTRESS. 

TuNK — Deil  tak^  the  wars. 

[In  the  same  sheet  which  contained  the  foregoing  song,  the  poet  sent  the 
present  highly-finished  lyric,  inspired  by  the  charms  of  his  "Chloris."  The 
letter  is  dated  19th  October,  1794.  He  says,  in  reference  to  this  Morning 
Salute,— "  Smae  the  foregoing  was  written,  I  have  been  out  in  the  country 
taking  dinner  with  a  friend,  where  I  met  the  lady  whom  I  mentioned  in  the 
second  page  of  this  odds-and-ends  of  a  letter.  As  usual,  I  got  into  song :  and 
returning  home,  I  composed  the  following."  The  poet's  reference  to  Chloris 
here  alluded  to,  will  be  found  quoted  in  the  note,  page  274,  Vol.  I.] 

Sleep' ST  thou,  or  wak'st  thou  fairest  creature  ? 

Rosy  morn  now  lifts  his  eye, 
Numbering  ilka  bud  which  nature 

Waters  wi'  the  tears  o'  joy : 

Now  through  the  leafy  woods,  * 

And  by  the  reeking  floods ; 
Wild  nature's  tenants,  freely,  gladly  stray ; 

The  hutwhite  in  his  bower 

Chants  o'er  the  breathing  flower  : 

The  lav'rock  to  the  sky 

Ascends  wi'  sangs  o'  joy, 
While  the  sun  and  thou  arise  to  bless  the  day. 

Phoebus  gilding  the  brow  o'  morning, 

Banishes  ilk  darksome  shade. 
Nature  gladdening  and  adorning ; 

Such  to  me  my  lovely  maid  : 

When  absent  frae  my  fair, 

The  murky  shades  o'  care 

*  Variation.    Now  to  the  streaming  fountain. 
Or  up  the  heathy  mountain 
The  hart^  hind,  and  roe,  freely,  wildly-wanton  stray ; 
In  twining  hazel  bowers 
His  lay  the  linnet  pours : 
The  lav'rock,  &c. 
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With  starless  gloom  o'ercast  my  sullen  sky ; 

But  when,  in  beauty's  light, 

She  meets  my  ravish'd  sight, 

When  through  my  very  heart 

Her  beaming  glories  dart ; 
'Tis  then  I  wake  to  life,  to  light  and  joy.* 


MARK  YONDER  POMP  OF  COSTLY  FASHION. 

Tune — Deil  tali  the  wars. 

[This  fine  lyric,  inspired  also  by  "  Chloris,"  and  produced  in  May,  1795,  was 
;omposed  to  fit  the  same  air  as  the  foregoing.  The  poet's  remarks  are  as 
follow: — "Well!  this  is  not  amiss.  You  see  howl  answer  your  orders — your 
tiilor  could  not  be  more  punctual.  I  am  just  now  in  a  high  fit  for  poetizing, 
provided  that  the  strait-jacket  of  criticism  don't  cure  me.  If  you  can,  in  a 
post  or  two,  administer  a  little  of  the  intoxicating  potion  of  your  applause,  i  t 
will  raise  your  humble  servant's  frenzy  to  any  height  you  want.  I  am  at  this 
moment  '  holding  high  converse '  with  the  Muses,  and  have  not  a  word  to  throw 
away  on  such  a  prosaic  dog  as  you  are." 

In  reference  to  the  air,  Deil  tak'  the  wars,  for  which  this  and  the  song 
immediately  preceding  were  written,  the  poet  remarked, — "  If  I  understand 
the  expression  of  it  properly,  it  is  the  very  native  language  of  simplicity,  tender- 
ness, and  love."] 

Mark  yonder  pomp  of  costly  fashion, 

Round  the  wealthy  titled  bride ; 
But  -when  compar'd  with  real  passion, 

Poor  is  all  that  princely  pride  : 

What  are  their  showy  treasures  ? 

What  are  their  noisy  pleasures  ? 
The  gay,  gaudy  glare  of  vanity  and  art : 

The  polish'd  jewel's  blaze. 

May  draw  the  wond'ring  gaze, 

And  courtly  grandeur  bright, 

The  fancy  may  delight, 
But  never,  never  can  come  near  the  heart. 


•  Variation.    When  frae  my  Chloris  parted. 
Sad,  cheerless,  broken-hearted. 
Then  night's  gloomy  shades,  cloudy,  dark,  o'ercast  my  eky : 
But  when  she  charms  my  sight. 
In  pride  of  beauty's  light; 
When  thro'  my  very  heart 
Her  beaming  glories  dart ; 
TIb  then,  'tis  then  I  wake  to  life  and  joy. 
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But  did  you  see  my  dearest  Chloris, 

In  simplicity's  array ; 
Lovely  as  yon  sweet  opening  flower  is, 

Shrinking  from  the  gaze  of  day. 

0  then,  the  heart  alarming, 

And  all  resistless  charming, 
In  love's  deUghtf ul  fetters  she  chains  the  wilhng  soul !  * 

Ambition  would  disown 

The  world's  imperial  crown, 

Even  Av'rice  would  deny 

His  worship'd  deity, 
And  feel  thro'  every  vein  love's  raptures  roll. 


MY  CHLORIS,  MARK  HOW  GREEN  THE 

GROVES. 

Tone — My  lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground. 

[Furnished  in  November,  1794.  The  first  three  words  of  the  opening  line  of 
this  song  are  generally  printed,  ''Behold  my  love,  how  green,"  &c.  The  poet 
introduced  the  lyric  with  these  remarks: — "  In  my  last,  I  told  you  my  objections 
to  the  song  you  had  selected  for  My  lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground.  On  my  visit  the 
other  day  to  my  fair  Chloris— that'is  the  poetic  name  of  the  lovely  goddess  of 
my  inspiration — she  suggested  an  idea,  which  I,  on  my  return  from  the  visit, 
wrought  into  the  following  song.  How  do  you  like  the  simplicity  and  tender- 
ness of  this  pastoral  ?    I  think  it  pretty  well."] 

My  Chloris  !  mark  how  green  the  groves, 

The  primrose  banks  how  fair : 
The  balmy  gales  awake  the  flowers, 

And  wave  thy  flaxen  hair. 
The  lav'rock  shuns  the  palace  gay. 

And  o'er  the  cottage  sings  ; 
For  nature  smiles  as  sweet,  I  ween, 

To  shepherds  as  to  kings. 

Let  minstrels  sweep  the  skilfu'  string 

In  lordly  hghted  ha' ; 
The  shepherd  stops  his  simple  reed, 

Blythe,  in  the  birken  shaw  : 

*  "Save  love's  willing  fetters— the  chains  o'  his  Jean,"— Song,  page  76. 
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The  princely  revel  may  survey 

Our  rustic  dauce  wi'  scorn ; 
But  are  their  hearts  as  light  as  ours 

Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  ? 

The  shepherd,  in  the  flowery  glen, 

In  shepherd's  phrase  will  woo ; 
The  courtier  tells  a  finer  tale ; 

But  is  his  heart  as  true  ? 
These  wild-wood  flowers  I've  pu'd,  to  deck 

That  spotless  breast  o'  thine : 
The  courtier's  gems  may  witness  love — 

But  'tis  na  love  hke  mine. 


LASSIE  Wr  THE  LINT- WHITE  LOCKS. 

Tune — Rothemurche's  Rant. 

[This  pretty  song  was  produced  in  November,  1794 — ^inspired,  like  so  many 
others  at  that  period,  by  the  charms  of  •'  Chloris."  "  This  piece,"  said  the  poet, 
'■  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  a  regular  pastoral :  the  vernal  morn,  the  summer 
noon,  the  autumnal  evening,  and  the  winter  night,  are  regularly  rounded.  .  .  . 
The  air  puts  me  in  raptures ;  and,  in  fact,  unless  I  be  pleased  with  the  tune,  I 
never  can  make  verses  to  it."] 

CHORUS. 

Lassie  wi'  the  lint-white  locks, 

Bonie  lassie,  artless  lassie, 
Wilt  thou  ivC  me  tent  the  flocks  ? 

Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie  0  f 

Now  nature  deeds  the  flowery  lea, 
And  a'  is  young  and  sweet  like  thee ; 
0  wilt  thou  share  its  joys  wi'  me. 
And  say  thou'lt  be  my  dearie  0  ? 
Lassie  wi\  (J-c. 

And  when  the  welcome  simmer-shower 
Has  chear'd  ilk  drooping  little  flower ; 
We'll  to  the  breathing  woodbine  bovver 
At  sultiy  noon,  my  dearie  0. 
Lassie  tri\  cf-o. 
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When  Cynthia  lights,  wi'  silver  ray, 
The  weary  shearer's  hameward  way  ; 
Thro'  yellow  waving  fields  we'll  stray. 
And  talk  o'  love,  my  dearie  0. 
Lassie  ivi\  ^c. 

And  when  the  howling  wintry  blast 
Disturbs  my  lassie's  midnight  rest ; 
Enclasped  to  my  faithfu'  breast, 
I'll  comfort  thee,  my  dearie  0.* 

Lassie  wi\  ^-c. 


PHILLY  AND  WILLY. 

Tune — Tlie  Sow's  Tail  to  Geordie 

[This  pastoral  dialogue  song  was  furnished  in  November,  1794.  The  poet 
ushered  it  in  with  these  observations : — "  This  morning,  though  a  keen  blowing 
frost  in  my  walk  before  breakfast,  I  finished  the  duet  which  j-ou  were  pleased 
to  praise  so  much.  Whether  I  have  uniformly  succeeded.  I  will  not  say;  but 
here  it  is  for  you,  though  it  is  not  an  hour  old.  I  am  much  pleased  with  your 
idea  of  singing  our  songs  in  alternate  stanzas,  and  regret  that  you  did  not  hint 
it  to  me  sooner."  In  the  month  of  September  before  sending  this  song,  he  thus 
wrote  to  Thomson  about  it : — "  Did  you  not  once  propose  The  sow's  tail  to  Geordie 
as  an  air  for  your  work  ?  I  am  quite  delighted  with  it ;  yet  I  acknowledge  that 
is  no  mark  of  its  excellence.  I  once  set  about  verses  for  it^  which  I  meant  to  be 
in  the  alternate  way  of  a  lover  and  his  mistress  chanting  together.  I  have  not 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mrs.  Thomson's  christian  name;  and  yours,  I  am  afraid, 
is  rather  burlesque  for  sentiment,  else  I  had  meant  to  have  made  you  two  the 
hero  and  heroine  of  the  little  piece." 

The  reader  will  scarcely  credit— so  exquisite  was  Thomson's  fastidiousness — 
that  he  suppressed  the  old  name  of  the  tune  as  shocking  to  refined  taste,  and 
styled  it  in  his  collection,  ''A  Jacobite  Air!"] 


0  Philly,  happy  be  that  day 
When  roving  through  the  gather'd  hay. 
My  youthfu'  heart  was  stown  away. 
And  by  thy  charms,  my  Philly. 


*  In  some  of  the  MSS.  this  stanza  runs  thus : 

And  should  the  howling  wintry  blast 
Disturb  my  lassie's  midnight  rest; 
I'll  fauld  thee  to  my  faithfu'  breast, 
And  comfort  thee,  my  dearie  O. 
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O  Willy,  ay  I  bless  the  grove 
Where  first  I  owned  my  maiden  love  ; 
Whilst  thou  didst  pledge  the  pov^ers  above 
To  be  my  ain  dear  Willy. 


As  songsters  of  the  early  year 
Are  ilka  day  mair  sweet  to  hear  ; 
So  ilka  day  to  me  mair  dear 
And  charming  is  my  Philly. 

SHE. 

As  on  the  brier  the  budding  rose 
Still  richer  breathes  and  fairer  blows 
So  in  my  tender  bosom  grows 
The  love  I  bear  my  Willy. 


The  milder  sun  and  bluer  sky, 
That  crown  my  harvest  cares  wi'  joy, 
Were  ne'er  sae  welcome  to  my  eye 
As  is  a  sight  o'  Philly. 

SHE. 

The  little  swallow's  wanton  wing, 
Tho'  wafting  o'er  the  flowery  spring. 
Did  ne'er  to  me  sic  tidings  bring, 
As  meeting  o'  my  Willy. 

HE. 

The  bee  that  thro'  the  sunny  hour 
Sips  nectar  in  the  opening  flower, 
Compar'd  wi'  my  delight  is  poor, 
Upon  the  lips  o'  Philly. 

SHE. 

The  woodbine  in  the  dewy  weet 
When  evening  shades  in  silence  meet, 
Is  nocht  sae  fragrant  or  sae  sweet 
As  is  a  kiss  o'  Willy. 
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HE. 

Let  fortune's  wheel  at  random  rin, 
And  fools  may  tyne,  and  knaves  may  win ; 
My  thoughts  are  a'  bound  up  in  ane, 
And  that's  my  ain  dear  Philly. 

SHE. 

What's  a'  the  joys  that  gowd  can  gie? 
I  care  na  wealth  a  single  flie ; 
The  lad  I  love's  the  lad  for  me, 
And  that's  my  ain  dear  Willy. 


FOR  A'  THAT  AND  A'  THAT. 

[This  noble  production  was  composed  in  January,  1795.  The  poet's  observa* 
tions  on  sending  it  were  as  follow: — "I  fear  for  my  songs;  however,  a  few 
may  please,  yet  originality  is  a  coy  feature  in  composition,  and  in  a  multiplicity 
of  efforts  in  the  same  style,  disappears  altogether.  A  great  critic  (Aikin)  on 
Bongs  says,  that  love  and  wine  are  the  exclusive  themes  for  song-writing.  The 
following  is  on  neither  subject,  ana  consequently  is  no  song,  but  will  be  allowed, 
I  think,  to  be  two  or  three  pretty  good  prose  thoughts  inverted  into  rhyme.  I 
do  not  give  it  for  your  book,  but  merely  by  way  of  vive  Ja  bagatelle;  for  the 
piece  is  not  really  poetry."  Chambers  observes,  that  "  This  song  may  be  said 
to  embody  all  the  false  philosophy  of  Burns'  time,  and  of  his  own  mind."] 

Is  there,  for  honest  poverty 

That  hangs  his  head,  and  a'  that  ? 
The  coward-slave,  we  pass  him  by — 

We  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Our  toils  obscure,  and  a'  that. 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp — 

The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that. 

What  though  on  hamely  fare  we  dine — 

Wear  hoddin  grey,  and  a'  that? 
Gie  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their  wine — 

A  man's  a  man,  for  a'  that : 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Their  tinsel  show,  and  a'  that ; 
The  honest  man,  though  e'er  sae  poor, 

Is  king  o'  men  for  a'  that. 
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Ye  see  yon  birkie  ca'd  a  lord, 

Wha  struts,  and  stares,  and  a'  that ; 
Though  hundreds  worship  at  his  word. 

He's  but  a  coof  for  a'  that : 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

His  ribband,  star,  and  a'  that ; 
The  man  of  independent  mind, 

He  looks  and  laughs  at  a'  that. 

A  prince  can  mak'  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke,  and  a'  that ; 
But  an  honest  man's  aboon  his  might, 

Gude  faith  he  mauna  fa'  that!  * 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Their  dignities,  and  a'  that ; 
The  pith  o'  sense,  and  pride  o'  worth. 

Are  higher  rank  than  a'  that. 

Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may, 

As  come  it  will  for  a'  that. 
That  sense  and  worth,  o'er  a'  the  earth. 

May  bear  the  gree  and  a'  that : 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

It's  comin'  yet  for  a'  that. 
That  man  to  man,  the  warld  o'er. 

Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that ! 


LET  ME  IN  THIS  AE  NIGHT. 

[ThiH  was  composed  in  February,  1795,  with  a  view  to  fit,  with  modest  words, 
a  verj'  favourite  air,  which  had  long  been  sung  to  beautiful  but  rather  indelicate 
verses.  In  September,  1794,  the  poet  wrote  thus  to  Thomson  regarding  it : — "I 
have  begun  Lc(  me  in  this  ae  Night.  Do  you  think  that  wp  uught  to  retain  the  old 
chorus  ?  I  think  we  must  retain  both  the  old  chorus  ami  the  first  stanza  of  the 
old  song.  I  do  not  altogether  like  the  third  line  of  the  first  stanza,  but  cannot 
alter  it  to  please  myself.  I  am  just  three  stanzas  deep  in  it  Would  you  have  the 
denouement  to  be  successful  or  otherwise  ? — should  she  '  let  him  in '  or  not  ?  "] 

0  LASSIE,  art  thou  sleeping  yet, 

Or  art  thou  wakin',  1  would  wit  ? 
For  love  has  bound  me,  hand  and  lit, 

And  I  would  fain  be  in,  jo. 

*  "  Mauna  fa'  that" — must  not  try  that.  There  is  an  old  Jacobite  song  given 
by  Ritson  where  the  same  expression  occurs — 

"The  whigs  think  a'  that  weal  is  won;  but  faith  they  mauna  fa'  that" 


(      109      ) 


CHORUS. 


0  let  me  in  this  ae  nighty 
This  ae,  ae,  ae  night ; 

For  pity's  sake,  this  ae  night, 
0  rise  and  let  me  in,  jo. 

Thou  hear'st  the  winter  wind  and  weet ; 
K ae  star  bhnks  thro'  the  driving  sleet ; 
Tak'  pity  on  my  weary  feet, 
And  shield  me  frae  the  rain,  jo. 
0  let  me  in,  (J-c. 

The  bitter  blast  that  round  me  blaws, 
Unheeded  howls,  unheeded  fa's ; 
The  cauldness  o'  thy  heart's  the  cause 
Of  a'  my  grief  and  pain,  jo. 
0  let  me  in,  ^-c. 


HER  ANSWER. 

0  TELL  na  me  o'  wind  and  rain, 
Upbraid  na  me  wi'  cauld  disdain  ; 
Gae  back  the  gate  ye  cam'  again, 
I  winna  let  you  in,  jo. 

CHORUS. 

/  tell  you  now  this  ae  nighty 
This  ae,  ae,  ae  night ; 

And  ancefor  a\  this  ae  night, 
I  winna  let  you  in,  jo. 

The  snellest  blast,  at  mirkest  hours, 
That  round  the  pathless  wand'rer  pours. 
Is  nocht  to  what  poor  she  endures 
That's  trusted  faithless  man,  jo. 
/  tell  you  now,  i^-c. 
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The  sweetest  flower  that  deck'd  the  mead, 
Now  trodden  like  the  vilest  weed : 
Let  simple  maid  the  lesson  read, 
The  weird  may  be  her  ain,  jo. 
/  tell  you  now,  ^c. 

The  bird  that  charm'd  his  summer-day, 
Is  now  the  cruel  fowler's  prey  : 
Let  witless,  trusting  woman  say 
How  aft  her  fate's  the  same,  jo. 
/  tell  you  now,  ^c. 


FORLORN,  MY  LOYE,  NO  COMFORT  NEAR. 
Tune — Let  me  in  this  ae  night. 

[This  is  the  English  song  which  Bums  composed  to  follow  the  foregoing  Scots 
verses  to  the  same  air.  The  date  appears  from  Thomson's  reply  to  have  been 
June,  1795,  and  "Chloris  "  is  again  his  subject.  The  poet  asks  in  his  letter — 
"How  do  you  like  this?  I  have  written  it  within  this  hour:  so  much  for  the 
speed  of  my  Pegasus;  but  what  say  ye  to  his  bottom?"] 

Forlorn,  my  love,  no  comfort  near, 
Far,  far  from  thee,  I  wander  here ; 
Far,  far  from  thee,  the  fate  severe 
At  which  I  most  repine,  love. 

CHORUS. 

0  wert  thov^  love,  but  near  me, 
But  near,  near,  near  me ; 
How  kindly  thou  wouldst  cheer  me. 
And  mingle  siglis  with  mine,  love. 

Around  me  scowls  a  wintry  sky, 
That  blasts  each  bud  of  hope  and  joy ; 
And  shelter,  shade,  nor  home  have  I, 
Save  in  these  arms  of  thine,  love. 
O  wert,  4'C. 

Cold,  alter'd  friendship's  cruel  part, 

To  poison  fortune's  ruthless  dart, — 

Let  me  not  break  thy  faithful  heart 

And  say  that  fate  is  mine,  love. 

0  wert,  ^c. 


(   111   ) 

But  dreary  tho'  the  moments  fleet, 
O  let  me  think  we  yet  shall  meet ! 
That  only  ray  of  solace  sweet 
Can  on  thy  Chloris  shine,  love. 
0  wevt^  ^c. 


ON  CHLORIS  BEING  ILL. 

Tune — Ay  wakin'  O. 

[This  Bong,  "On  Chloris  being  ill,"  was  produced  in  May,  1795,  and  accords 
Hnely  with  the  plaintive  air  for  which  it  was  written,] 

CHORUS. 

Long,  long  the  nighty 

Heavy  comes  the  morrow^ 

While  my  soul's  delight, 
Is  on  her  bed  of  sorrow. 

Can  I  cease  to  care  ? 

Can  I  cease  to  languish, 
While  my  darling  fair 

Is  on  the  couch  of  anguish  ? 
Long,  ^-c. 

Every  hope  is  fled, 

Ev'ry  fear  is  terror ; 
Slumber  even  I  dread, 

Every  dream  is  horror. 
Long,  ^c. 

Hear  me,  pow'rs  divine ! 

Oh,  in  pity  hear  me ! 
Take  aught  else  of  mine, 

But  my  Chloris  spare  me ! 
Long,  ^c. 
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'TWAS  NA  HER  BONIE  BLUE  E'E. 

Tune — Laddie^  lie  near  me. 

[This  was  forwarded  at  the  same  time  with  the  preceding,  and  although  the 
name  Mart/  in  the  last  verse  is  found  in  some  copies,  the  name  Chloris  appears 
in  others.] 

'TwAs  na  her  bonie  blue  e'e  was  my  ruin  ; 
Fair  tlio'  she  be,  that  was  ne'er  my  undoing : 
'Twas  the  clear  smile  when  naebody  did  mind  us, 
'Twas  the  bewitching,  sweet,  stown  glance  o'  kindness. 

Sair  do  I  fear  that  to  hope  is  denied  me, 
Sair  do  I  fear  that  despair  maun  abide  me; 
But  tho'  fell  fortune  should  fate  us  to  sever, 
Queen  shall  she  be  in  my  bosom  for  ever. 

Mary,  I'm  thine  wi'  a  passion  smcerest. 
And  thou  hast  phghted  me  love  o'  the  dearest ! 
And  thou'rt  the  angel  that  never  can  alter, 
Sooner  the  sun  in  his  motion  would  falter. 


HOW  CRUEL  ARE  THE  PARENTS. 

Tune — John  Anderson^  my  Jo, 

[Produced  in  May,  1795,  and  noted  as  being  an  alteration  of  "  an  old  English 
Bong,"  The  object  was  simply  to  supply  English  words  for  the  old  Scots  air, 
conform  to  the  plan  of  Thomson's  work.] 

How  cruel  are  the  parents 

Who  riches  only  prize, 
And  to  the  wealthy  booby, 

Poor  woman  sacrifice ! 
MeanAvhile  tlie  hapless  daughter 

Has  but  a  choice  of  strife ; 
To  shun  a  tyrant  fatlier's  hate, 

Become  a  wretched  wife. 
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The  raveuiug  bawk  pursuiug — 

The  trembling  dove  thus  flies ; 
To  shun  impelling  ruin 

A  while  her  jiiuions  tries ; 
'Till  of  escape  despairing — 

No  shelter  or  retreat, 
She  trusts  the  ruthless  falconer, 

And  drops  beneath  his  feet. 


WHY,  WHY  TELL  THY  LOVER. 

TcNE — The  Caledonian  Hunis  Delight. 

[Composed  in  July,  1795.  The  subject  is  Chloris,  and  the  air  is  the  original 
set  of  the  same  tune  to  which  Bonie  Boon  is  sung.  Thomson,  misled  by  the 
title,  wanted  Baahanaliaii  or  tantivy  words  for  it ;  but  Burns,  who  had  a  fine 
perception  in  music,  could  only  read  pathos  in  the  air,  and  composed  accordingly. 
"  The  Caledonian  Hunt"  said  he,  "  is  so  charming,  that  it  would  make  any  subject 
in  a  Bong  go  down;  but  pathos  is  certainly  its  native  tongue."] 

Why,  why  tell  thy  lover. 

Bliss  he  never  must  enjoy  ? 
Why,  why  undeceive  him, 

And  give  all  his  hopes  the  lie  ? 

0  why,  while  fancy,  raptured,  slumbers— 
Chloris,  Chloris  all  the  theme — 

Why,  why  wouldst  thou  cruel 
Wake  thy  lover  from  his  dream  ? 


YON  ROSY  BRIER. 

[This  exquisite  song,  which  seems  to  be  the  very  last  that  was  inspired  by  the 
witchery  of  Chloris,  was  composed  in  August,  1795.  It  ranks  among  the  most 
successful  of  Burns' lyrics.  "I  do  not  know,"  said  the  poet,  "whether  I  am 
right,  but  that  song  pleases  me."] 

O  BONIE  was  yon  rosy  brier. 

That  blooms  sae  far  frae  haunt  o'  man ; 
And  bonie  she,  and  ah,  how  dear ! 

It  shaded  frae  the  e'enin'  sun. 
Yon  rosebuds  in  the  morning  dew 

How  pure,  amang  the  leaves  sae  green ! 
But  purer  was  the  lover's  vow 

They  witness'd  in  their  shade  yestreen. 
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AH  iu  its  rude  and  prickly  bower, 

That  crimson  rose,  how  sweet  and  fair  I 
But  love  is  far  a  sweeter  fiower 

Amid  life's  thorny  path  o'  care. 
The  pathless  wild,  and  wimpling  burn, 

Wi'  Chloris  in  my  arms,  be  mine ; 
And  I  the  world,  nor  wish,  nor  scorn — 

Its  joys  and  griefs  alike  resign. 


FAIREST  MAID  ON  DEVON  BANKS. 

Tune — Eothemurches  Rant. 

[This  would  appear  to  be  the  last  poetical  effort  of  Burns.  His  letter  contain' 
ing  it  is  dated  from  "  Brow,  on  the  Sol  way  Firth.  12th  July,  179fl,"  and  nine  daj's 
thereafter  he  was  numbered  with  the  dead.  He  thus  wrote  regarding  tlie 
Bong: — "I  tried  my  hand  on  Rothemmrhe  this  morning:  the  measure  is  so 
difilcult  that  it  is  impossible  to  infuse  much  genius  into  the  lines." 

The  verses  were  furnished  to  order,  with  a  view  to  supply  English  words  for 
singing  to  the  fine  Scots  air  for  which  he  had  written  his  admired  song — Lassie 
wi'  the  Hnt-iohite  locks.  By  this  time  the  poet  seemed  to  have  lost  much  of  his 
regard  for  "Chloris,"  and  his  mind  wandered  retrospectively  to  that  heyday 
of  his  existence  in  1787 — those  bright  hours  which  he  had  spent  on  the  bankB  of 
the  Devon  with  Peggy  Chalmers  and  Charlotte  Hamilton.  His  imagination 
seemed  now  to  suggest  to  him  that  malice  and  slander  had  been  the  means  of 
depriving  him  of  their  coveted  society,  and  hence  the  turn  that  the  following 
verses  took.  So  we  find  that  to  the  la.st  hour  of  his  existence,  the  communion 
of  soul  betwixt  lover  and  mistress  was  to  Burns,  the  dearest  of  human  emotions.] 

CHORUS. 

Fairest  maid  on  Devon  banks, 
Crystal  Devon,  loinding  Devon, 

Wilt  thou  lay  that  frown  aside. 

And  smile  as  thou  wert  wont  to  do  ? 

Full  well  thon  knowest  I  love  thee  dear, 
Couldst  thou  to  malice  lend  an  ear '? 
O  did  not  love  exclaim,  '  Forbear, 
Nor  use  a  faithful  lover  so '  ? 

Faii-est  maid,  S,-c. 

Then  come,  thou  fairest  of  the  fair, 
Those  wonted  smiles,  0  let  me  share ; 
And  by  thy  beauteous  self  I  swear, 
No  love  but  thine  my  heart  shall  know. 
Fairest  maid,  i^c. 


WISCELLANEOUS  SONGS,  FIRST  PRINTED  BY  DR.  CURRIE.* 


EARLY    SCRAPS    OF    VERSB. 

The  poet  mentions  in  his  autobiography,  that  when  he  entered  on  the  Mossgiel 
undertaking,  at  Martinmas,  1783,  he  did  so  with  the  full  resolution  of 
becoming  wise,  by  reading  boolis  on  farming — calculating  crops,  and 
attending  markets.  Currie  records  that  he  procured  a  little  book  of  blank 
paper,  with  this  purpose  expressed  on  its  first  page.  The  farming  me- 
moranda were  but  thinly  sown,  and  these  soon  made  way  altogether  to 
receive  a  crop  of  versicles  and  ballad-snatches,  of  which  his  biographer 
printed  the  following  samples. 


I'LL  GO  AND  BE  A  SODGER. 

APEIL  1782. 

fThis  impromptu  was  uttered  when  he  came  back  to  Lochlea,  after  his  short 
and  fruitless  sojourn  in  Irvine.  The  stone  chimney-piece  of  the  little  garret- 
room  where  he  slept,  in  his  father's  biggin,  still  bears  his  initials,  with  the  date, 
"1782,"  believed  to  have  been  cut  by  his  own  hands.  In  order  to  completely 
understand  the  future  bard's  position  at  this  period,  the  reader  has  but  to  glance 
at  his  own  account  of  it : — "  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  this  (flax-dressing)  scheme : 
the  clouds  of  misfortune  were  gathering  thick  round  my  father's  head;  and, 
what  was  worst  of  all,  he  was  visibly  far  gone  in  consumption :  and,  to  crown 
my  distresses,  a  belle  fille  whom  I  adored,  and  who  had  pledged  her  soul  to  meet 
me  in  the  field  of  matrimony,  jilted  me,  with  peculiar  circumstances  of 
mortification." 

"  Early  in  life  (so  he  wrote  six  years  after  the  verse  in  the  text  was  uttered,) 
and  all  my  life,  I  reckoned  on  a  recruiting  drum  as  my  forlorn  hope."] 

0  "WHY  the  deuce  should  I  repine, 
And  be  an  ill  foreboder  ? 

I'm  twenty-three,  and  five-feet-nine, — 
I'll  go  and  be  a  sodger! 

1  gat  some  gear  wi'  meikle  care, 
I  held  it  weel  thegither ; 

But  now  it's  gane,  and  something  mail' — 
I'll  go  and  be  a  sodger  ! 


•  To  avoid  painful  minutite,  we  here  include  a  few  pieces  which  were  added 
by  Ourrie  in  his  second  edition  (1801.) 


(     116     ) 


ROB  MOSSGIEL. 

[Here  wo  have  the  young  poet,  after  his  father's  death,  which  happened  in 
February,  1784,  in  occupation  (along  with  his  brother  Gilbert,  for  the  family 
behoof)  of  the  farm  of  Mosscravel  or  Mossgiel,  giving  prudent  advice  to  the  young 
women  of  Mauchline,  that  little  country  town  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  from 
his  fann,  and  which,  through  him,  has  become  a  place  of  note  for  ever.  This 
impromptu  he  afterwards  extended  into  an  excellent  song,  which  will  be  given 
among  those  contributed  by  him  to  Johnson's  sixth  volume.] 

0  LEAVE  novels,  ye  Mauchline  belles ! 

Ye're  safer  at  your  spinning  wheel ; 
Such  witching  books,  are  baited  hooks, 

For  rakish  rooks  like  Rob  Mossgiel. 
Beware  a  tongue  that's  smoothly  hung, 

A  heart  that  warmly  seems  to  feel ; 
That  feeling  heart  but  acts  a  part, — 

'Tis  rakish  art  in  Rob  Mossgiel. 


THE  BELLES  OF  MAUCHLINE. 

[Here  the  poet  shows  that  one  at  least  of  the  fine  ladies  of  Mauchline  did  not 
take  his  advice  to  beware  of  "  Kob  Mossgiel."  A  foot-note,  by  Chambers,  gives 
some  account  of  the  six  belles  named  in  the  last  four  lines  of  the  verse,  and  to 
his  information  we  have  to  add,  that  the  husband  of  Miss  Markland  was  James 
Finlay,  excise-ofScer  in  Tarbolton,  who  was  commissioned,  on  Slst  March, 
1788,  to  instruct  Burns  in  the  art  of  gauging  and  excise  book-keeping.  Through 
this  connection,  he  was  introduced  and  married  to  the  "  divine  belle  "  in  Sep- 
tember of  same  year.  Finlay  removed  witli  his  wife  to  Greenock  in  1792,  where 
the  latter  died  in  18-51,  aged  S(!.  having  survived  her  husband  17  years. 

Miss  Smith's  husband  was  Mr.  James  Candlish.  an  early  friend  and  corres- 
pondent of  the  poet.  In  March,  1787,  Burns  addressed  a  letter  to  him  from 
Edinburgh,  styling  him  "Student  in  Physio,  Glasgow  College;"  he  calls  him. 
"My  ever  dear,  old  acquaintance,"  and  refers  to  Candlish's  acknowledged 
powers  of  logic.  Two  years  after  this  date,  the  poet  names  him  among  members 
of  the  CrochaUan  Clvb,  at  Edinburgli,  and  hails  him  as  "Candlish.  the  earliest 
friend,  except  my  only  br(jthei-,  that  I  have  on  earth,  and  one  of  the  worthiest 
fellows  that  ever  any  man  called  by  the  name  of  friend."  This  gentleman,  after 
his  marriage  to  Miss  Smith,  liecame  a  teacher  in  connection  with  Edinburgh 
University,  and  died  in  ISOfl,  leaving  six  children,  the  youngest  of  whom  became 
the  distinguished  Dr.  Candlish  of  the  Free  Church.  The  iriflij  Belle  of  Mauch- 
line died  in  18-51.  aged  Sfi,  and  her  celebrated  son  died  Unh  October  1873. 

Miss  Betty  Miller  claimed  to  have  been  the  "Eliza"  of  Burns'  early  song— 
"From  thee,  Eliza,  I  must  go;  "  but  this  seems  not  to  have  been  the  case,  as 
we  have  shewn  in  the  note  to  that  song— page  12fi,  Vol.  I.] 

In  Mauchline  there  dwells  six  proper  young  Ijelles, 
The  pride  of  the  place  and  its  neighbourhood  a'; 

Their  carriage  and  dress,  a  stranger  would  guess, 
In  Lon'on  or  Paris  they'd  gotten  it  a': 
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Miss  Miller  is  fine,  Miss  Markland's  divine, 

3Iiss  Smith  she  has  wit,  and  Afiss  Betty  is  braw  ; 

There's  beauty  and  fortune  to  get  wi'  Miss  Morton ; 
But  Armour's  the  jewel  for  me  o'  them  a' * 


CALEDONIA. 

Tune — 27^6  Caledonian  Hunt's  Delight. 

[Dr.  CuiTie  found  this  curious  composition  among  the  poet's  papers,  and  it  is 
impoFBible  to  assign  a  date  to  it.  Allan  Cunningham  remarks,  "There  is  both 
knowledge  of  history  and  elegance  of  allegory  in  this  singular  song;  but  the 
most  remarkable  part  is  the  conclusion,  where  the  poet  proves  by  mathematical 
demonstration,  the  immortality  of  Caledonia.  It  has  been  remarked  of  this,  as 
well  of  others  of  his  productions,  that  it  bears  the  stamp  of  national  love,  and 
of  a  manly  understanding.  Indeed,  in  the  hastiest  snatch  he  ever  penned,  some 
happy  touch  ^vill  be  found,  denoting  the  hand  of  the  master,  some  singular 
thought,  or  felicitous  line— easy  to  him,  and  unattainable  to  others."] 

There  was  once  a  day,  but  old  Time  then  was  young, 

That  brave  Caledonia,  the  chief  of  her  Une, 
From  some  of  your  northern  deities  sprung, 

(Who  knows  not  that  brave  Caledonia's  divine  ?) 
From  Tweed  to  the  Orcades  was  her  domain, 

To  hunt,  or  to  pasture,  or  do  what  she  would ; 
Her  heav'nly  relations  there  fixed  her  reign. 

And  pledg'd  her  their  godheads  to  warrant  it  good, 

A  lambkin  in  piece,  but  a  lion  in  war. 

The  pride  of  her  kindred,  the  heroine  grew : 
Her  grandsire,  old  Odin,  triumphantly  swore, — 

'  Whoe'er  shall  provoke  thee,  th'  encounter  shall  rue ! ' 
With  tillage  or  pasture  at  times  she  would  sport. 

To  feedher  fair  flocks  by  her  green  rustling  corn ; 
But  chiefly  the  woods  were  her  fav'rite  resort. 

Her  darhng  amusement,  the  hounds  and  the  horn. 


*  It  may  be  gratifying  to  curiosity  to  know  the  fates  of  the  six  belles  of 
Mauchline.  Miss  Helen  Miller,  the  first-mentioned,  became  the  wife  of  Burns' 
friend.  Dr.  Mackenzie :  the  divine  Miss  Markland  was  married  to  a  Mr.  Finlay, 
an  officer  of  excise  at  Greenock ;  Miss  Jean  Smith  was  afterwards  Mrs.  Candlish ; 
Miss  Betty  (Miller)  became  Mrs.  Templeton ;  and  Miss  Morton  married  a  Mr. 
Paterson.  Of  Armour's  history,  immortality  has  taken  charge.  In  1850,  Mrs. 
Paterson,  Mrs.  Finlay,  and  Mrs.  Candlish  survived.— r/irtm6«-,«.  18.51. 
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Long  quiet  she  reigued ;  'till  thitherward  steer 

A  flight  of  bold  eagles  from  Adria's  strand :  * 
Repeated,  successive  for  many  long  years, 

They  darken'd  the  air,  and  they  plunder'd  the  land : 
Their  pounces  were  murder,  and  terror  their  cry, 

They'd  conquer'd  and  ruin'd  a  world  beside ; 
She  took  to  her  hills,  and  her  arrows  let  fly, 

The  daring  invaders  they  fled  or  they  died. 

The  fell  Harpy-raven  took  wing  from  the  north, 

The  scourge  of  the  seas,  and  the  dread  of  the  shore ;  f 
The  wild  Scandinavian  boar  issu'd  forth 

To  wanton  in  carnage  and  wallow  in  gore :  J 
O'er  countries  and  kingdoms  their  fury  prevail'd. 

No  arts  could  appease  them,  no  arms  could  repel ; 
But  brave  Caledonia  in  vain  they  assail'd. 

As  Largs  well  can  witness,  and  Loncartie  tell.  § 

The  Camelon-savage  disturb'd  her  repose, 

With  tumult,  disquiet,  rebelUon,  and  strife  ; 
Provok'd  beyond  bearing,  at  last  she  arose. 

And  robb'd  him  at  once  of  his  hopes  and  his  life :  |I 
The  Anglian  lion,  the  terror  of  France, 

Oft  prowling,  ensanguin'd  the  Tweed's  silver  flood ; 
But,  taught  by  the  bright  Caledonian  lance. 

He  learned  to  fear  m  his  own  native  wood. 

Thus  bold,  independent,  unconquer'd,  and  free, 

Her  bright  course  of  glory  for  ever  shall  run ; 
For  brave  Caledonia  immortal  must  be — 

I'll  prove  it  from  Euclid  as  clear  as  the  sun : 
Rectangle-triangle,  the  figure  we'll  chuse. 

The  upright  is  Chance,  and  old  Time  is  the  base ; 
But  brave  Caledonia's  the  hypotenuse; 

Then  ergo^  she'll  match  them,  and  match  them  always.  H 


*  The  Romans.  t  Tho  Saxons.  %  The  Danes. 

§  Two  famous  })att!cs  in  which  the  Danes  or  Norwegians  were  defeated. 

l!  Tho  Highlanders  of  the  Isles. 

If  This  singular  figure  of  poetiy,  taken  from  the  mathematics,  refers  to  the 
famous  proposition  of  Pythagoras,  the  47th  of  Eufli<i.  In  a  right-angled  triangle, 
the  square  of  tho  hypotenuse  is  always  equal  to  the  squares  of  the  two  other 
sides. 
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THE  LASS  O'  BALLOCHMYLE. 
Tune — Ettrick  Banks. 

[The  history  of  this  highly  finished  and  most  artistic  production  is  well  known. 
It  was  composed  in  the  interval  between  the  printing  of  his  poems  at  Kilmar- 
nock in  the  Spring  of  1786,  and  the  end  of  Autumn  following,  when  he  formed 
the  resolution  to  issue  a  second  edition.  He  applied  to  the  heroine  of  the  song 
for  her  permission  to  print  it  in  his  proposed  new  edition — an  unnecessary 
application,  one  would  suppose,  when  the  lady's  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
verses ;  he,  nevertheless,  gave  himself  much  concern  on  this  subject,  and  even 
bejrged  Mrs.  Stewart  of  Stair  to  use  her  influence  with  Miss  Alexander  to  that 
effect.  When  in  Edinburgh  too,  he  complained,  in  a  letter  to  Gavin  Hamilton, 
that  this  song,  along  with  another,  having  a  celebrated  Ayrshire  lady  for  its 
subject,  were  tried  by  a  jury  of  lilerati,  and  the  author  forbidden  to  print  them. 
He  adds, — "I  cannot  help  shedding  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  two  songs  that  had 

cost  me  some  pains ;  but  1  must  suljmit My  poor  unfortunate  songs 

come  again  across  my  memory.  D —  the  pedant,  frigid  soul  of  criticism  for 
ever  and  ever  I" 

In  his  letter  to  Miss  Alexander,  the  poet  describes  with  great  minuteness  the 
scene  and  the  occasion  which  gave  birth  to  the  song;  and,  judging  from  that 
description,  the  rencontre  alluded  to  could  not  have  occurred  later  than  the  early 
part  of  July;  for  he  refers  to  "the  hoary  hawthorn  twig  that  shot  across  the 
way; "  to  the  "  harmony  poured  forth  by  the  feathered  warblers ; "  and  to  "  the 
gaiety  of  the  vernal  year."  The  spot  of  meeting  is  now  marked  by  the  erection 
of  a  rustic  grotto,  in  which  a  tablet  is  inserted  containing  a  facsimile  of  the 
poet's  manuscript  of  two  verses  of  the  song. 

Dr.  Chambers  records  that,  in  1837,  ho  had  the  pleasm-e  of  lunching  at 
Ballochmyle  with  "  the  bonie  lass  "  of  the  text — then  a  comely,  cheerful  old 
lady  of  82.  Thus,  she  must  have  been  31  when  the  muse  of  Burns  hailed  her  as 
the  perfection  of  Nature's  works.  She  latterly  resided  in  Kilmarnock,  and  died 
in  1S43. — Ou  same  subject,  see  notes  at  pages  259  and  310,  Vol.  I.] 

'TwAs  even — the  dewy  fields  were  green, 

On  every  blade  the  pearls  hang ; 
The  Zephyr  wantoned  round  the  bean, 

And  bore  its  fragrant  sweets  alang : 
In  every  glen  the  mavis  sang, 

All  nature  hstening  seemed  the  while ; 
Except  where  green- wood  echoes  rang 

Amang  the  braes  o'  Ballochmyle. 

With  careless  step  I  onward  strayed. 

My  heart  rejoiced  in  nature's  joy; 
When  musing  in  a  lonely  glade, 

A  maiden  fair  I  chanced  to  spy : 
Her  look  was  like  the  morning's  eye, 

Her  air  like  nature's  vernal  smile. 
Perfection  whispered  passing  by, 

'  Behold  the  lass  o'  Ballochmyle ! '  * 


Variation.    The  lily's  hue  and  rose's  dye 

Bespoke  the  lass  o'  Ballochmyle. 
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Fair  is  the  moru  in  flowery  May, 

And  sweet  is  night  in  Autumn  mild ; 
When  roving  thro'  the  garden  gay, 

Or  wandering  in  the  lonely  wild : 
But  woman,  nature's  darling  child ! 

There  all  her  charms  she  does  compile ; 
Even  there  her  other  works  are  foil'd 

By  the  bouie  lass  o'  Ballochmyle ! 

0  had  she  been  a  country  maid. 

And  I  the  happy  country  swain  ; 
'Tho'  sheltered  in  the  lowest  shed 

That  ever  rose  on  Scotland's  plain. 
Thro'  weary  winter's  wind  and  rain 

With  joy,  with  rapture,  I  would  toil, 
And  nightly  to  my  bosom  strain 

The  bonie  lass  o'  Ballochmyle. 

Then  pride  might  climb  the  slipp'ry  steep ; 

Where  fame  and  honours  lofty  shine ; 
And  thirst  of  gold  might  tempt  the  deep. 

Or  downward  seek  the  Indian  mine : 
Give  me  the  cot  below  the  pine. 

To  tend  the  flocks  or  till  the  soil, 
And  every  day  have  joys  divine. 

With  the  bonie  lass  o'  Ballochmyle  ! 
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BONIE  CASTLE  GORDON. 

[This  noble  lyric  was  fonvarded.  along  with  the  song  given  at  page  214,  Vol.  I., 
to  Gordon  Castle,  on  20th  October,  17S7,  as  some  return  for  the  hospitality  which 
had  been  shown  to  the  poet  there  on  his  -sisit  a  few  weeks  before.  Mr.  Hoy.  the 
Duke's  librarian,  wrote  thus  in  acknowledging  receipt  of  the  verses: — "Your 
Bong  I  shewed  without  naming  the  author,  and  it  was  judged  by  the  Duchess  to 
be  the  production  of  Dr.  Beattie.  When  I  informed  her  that  you  were  the 
author,  she  wished  that  you  had  written  the  verses  in  Scotch."] 

Streams  that  glide  in  orient  plains, 
Never  bound  by  winter's  chains  ; 

Glowing  here  on  golden  sands, 
There  commix'd  with  foulest  stains 

From  tyranny's  empurpled  bands : 
These,  their  richly  gleaming  waves, 
I  leave  to  tyrants  and  their  slaves ; 
Give  me  the  stream  that  sweetly  laves 

The  banks  by  Castle  Gordon. 

Spicy  forests,  ever  gay, 
Shading  from  the  burning  ray 

Hapless  wretches  sold  to  toil, 
Or  the  ruthless  native's  way. 

Bent  on  slaughter,  blood  and  spoil : 
Woods  that  ever  verdant  wave, 
I  leave  the  tyrant  and  the  slave  ; 
Give  me  the  groves  that  lofty  brave 

The  storms  by  Castle  Gordon. 

Wildly  here  without  control, 
Nature  reigns  jand  rules  the  whole ; 

In  that  sober  pensive  mood. 
Dearest  to  the  feeling  soul. 

She  plants  the  forest,  pours  the  flood :  . 
Life's  poor  day  I'll  musing  rave. 
And  find  at  night  a  sheltering  cave, 
Where  waters  flow  and  wild  woods  wave. 

By  bonie  Castle  Gordon. 
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MY  PEGGY'S  FACE,  MY  PEGGY'S  FORM. 

[This  Bong,  through  some  mistake  cr  other,  was  omitted  from  Johnson's 
Becond  volume,  against  the  express  desire  of  Burns  to  have  it  inserted  there — 
for  " strong  private  reasons" — along  with  that  on  the  same  subject  which  we 
have  given  at  page  23-1,  Vol.  I.— to  the  note  on  which  we  now  refer  the  reader. 
From  some  circumstance  equally  strange,  it  was  not  given  in  any  of  the 
succeeding  volumes  of  Johnson  till  it  appeared  in  Currie's  edition  of  the  poet 
The  heroine  is  Margaret  Chalmers,  afterwards  Mrs.  Lewis  Hay.  She  and 
Charlotte  Hamilton  were  a  kind  of  "  Bessie  I'ell  and  Mary  Gray  "  to  the  poet, 
whose  fancy  seemed  to  have  "  jeed  between  them"  for  a  long  time.  In  both  of 
the  songs  written  in  compliment  to  Miss  Chalmers,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
poet  carefully  avoids  the  conventional  style  of  love-effusions,  and  refers  chiefly 
to  the  charms  of  her  "  native  grace  devoid  of  art,"  and  her  mental  and  moral 
qualities.] 

My  Peggy's  face,  my  Peggy's  form, 
The  frost  of  hermit  age  might  warm ; 
My  Peggy's  worth,  my  Peggy's  mind, 
Might  charm  the  iirst  of  human  kind : 
I  love  my  Peggy's  angel  air, 
Her  face  so  truly,  heavenly  fair, 
Her  native  grace  so  void  of  art ; 
But  I  adore  my  Peggy's  heart. 

The  lily's  hue,  the  rose's  dye. 
The  kindling  lustre  of  an  eye ; 
Who  but  owns  their  magic  sway? 
Who  but  knows  they  all  decay? 
The  tender  thrill,  the  pitying  tear. 
The  generous  purpose,  nobly  dear. 
The  gentle  look  that  rage  disarms — 
These  are  all  immortal  charms. 


JOCKIE'S  TA'EN  THE  PARTING  KISS. 

[This  charming  song  was  written  for  Johnson  s  Musenm ;  but,  like  the  one  im- 
mediately  preceding,  was  not  published  in  that  work  till  after  its  appearance  in 
Currie's  edition.  The  poet  scarcely  ever  surpassed  the  excellence  which  this 
lyric  displays.] 

Jockie's  ta'en  the  parting  kiss, 

O'er  the  mountains  he  is  gane. 
And  with  him  is  a'  my  bhss, — 

Nought  but  griefs  with  me  remain. 
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Spare  my  iuve,  ye  winds  that  hlaw ! — 
Plasty  sleets  and  beating  rain ! 

Spare  my  Iuve  thou  feathery  snaw, 
Drifting  o'er  the  frozen  plain ! 

When  the  shades  of  evening  creep 

O'er  the  day's  fair,  gladsome  e'e, 
Sound  and  safely  may  he  sleep, 

Sweetly  blythe  his  waukening  be !  * 
He  will  think  on  her  he  loves, 

Fondly  he'll  repeat  her  name ; 
For  where'er  he  distant  roves, 

Jockie's  heart  is  still  at  hame. 


THE  DUMFRIES  VOLUNTEERS. 

Tune — Push  about  the  Jorum. 

[TliiB  patriotic  effusion  first  appeared  in  the  Dumfries  Journal  of  5tli  May, 
1795  That  regimental  body  was  formed  in  the  spring  of  same  year,  and  iSunis 
was  enrolled  a  member  thereof.  Allan  Cunningham  has  written  thus  regarding 
these  volunteers:-"  I  remember  well  the  appearance  of  that  respectable  corps , 
their  odd,  but  notungraopful  dress;  white  kerseymere  breeches  and  waistcoat 
short  blue  coat,  faced  with  red ;  and  round  hat,  surmounted  by  a  bearskin,  like 
the  helmets  of  our  Horse  Guards ;  and  I  remember  the  poet  also-his  very 
swarthy  face,  his  ploughman  stoop,  his  large  dark  eyes,  and  his  inditterent 
dexterity  in  the  handling  of  his  arms." 

The  very  expressive  tune  to  which  it  is  adapted  m  the  Museum.  (yo\.  Vi.,  p. 
665)  was  composed  for  it  by  Stephen  Clarke.  It  was  engraved  by  Johnson  and 
published  as  a  sheet-song,  and  Burns  distributed  a  large  number  of  copies  amog 
the  members  of  his  corps.  He  thus  wrote  to  Johnson  on  receipt  of  these :-  i  hanK 
you  for  the  copies  of  my  Volunteer  ballad.  Our  friend  Clarke  has  indeed  done 
well :  'tis  chaste  and  beautiful.    I  have  not  met  with  anything  that  has  pleasea 

^GeoiSj^Thomson  included  this  song  in  his  work,  but  Clarke's  air  being  copy- 
right he  set  it  to  the  very  unsuitable  tune.  The  barrin  o  the  door,  0  <  lompleton, 
in  his  vocal  entertamments,  did  even  worse;  for  he  sung  it  to  the  cockney  air, 
Betsy  Baker  f] 

Does  haughty  Gaul  invasion  threat? 

Then  let  the  loons  beware,  sir. 
There  are  wooden  walls  upon  our  seas, 

And  volunteers  on  shore,  sir  : 


•  "A  sound  sleep  and  a  blythe  waukening"  was  one  of  tliofe  " weel .waled 
benisonB"  which  the  poet  frequently  uttered  as  a  parting  Oood-ntght  to  hia 
cherished  friends. 
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The  Nith  shall  run  to  Corsiucon,* 

And  Criffel  f  sink  inSolway, 
E'er  we  permit  a  foreign  foe 

On  British  ground  to  rally ! 
We^ll  ne'er  permit,  ^c. 

O  let  us  not,  like  snarling  tykes, 

In  wrangling  be  divided ; 
'Till  slap ! — come  in  an  unco  loon, 

And  wi'  a  rung  decide  it : 
Be  Britain  still  to  Britain  true, 

Amang  oursel's  united ; 
For  never  but  by  British  hands 

Maun  British  wrangs  be  righted. 
No!  never  but  by,  ^-c. 

The  kettle  o'  the  kirk  and  state, 

Perhaps  a  claut  may  fail  in't ; 
But  deil  a  foreign  tinkler  loon 

Shall  ever  ca'  a  nail  in't ! 
Our  fathers'  blude  the  kettle  bought, 

And  wha  wad  dare  to  spoil  it ; 
By  Heaven !  the  sacrilegious  dog 

Shall  fuel  be  to  boil  it ! 
Bij  Heavens!  ^c. 

The  wretch  that  wad  a  tyrant  own, 

And  the  wretch,  his  true-born  brother. 
Who  would  set  the  mob  aboon  the  throne. 

May  they  be  damned  together  ! 
Who  will  not  sing  '  God  save  the  king,' 

Shall  hang  as  high's  the  steeple ; 
But,  while  we  sing  '  God  save  the  king,' 

We'll  ne'er  forget  the  People. 
Bat,  while  ive  sing,  <^c. 


*  A  high  hill  at  the  source  of  the  Nith.— (R.  B.) 
t  A  well-known  mountain  at  the  mouth  of  the  same  river. — (R.  B.) 
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OH,  WERT  THOU  IN  THE  CAULD  BLAST. 

[This  little  gem  was  composed  by  the  poet  during  his  last  illness,  and  ad- 
dressed to  his  kind  attendant,  JessieLewars,  in  whose  honour  that  other  dying 
song  of  his—"  Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear  "—was  also  composed.  It  is 
said  that  she  was  sitting  at  the  piano  in  a  room  where  the  sick  bard  was  present, 
and  she  endeavoured  to  soothe  hun  by  gently  playing  a  sweet,  plaintive  air, 
called  The  Wren,  or  Lennox  Lore  (Xo.  483  of  the  ilmeum).  The  poet  requested 
her  to  continue  the  music  till  his  ear  got  accustomed  to  the  tune ;  and,  taking 
up  a  pencil  and  paper,  he  very  soon  produced  this  admirable  little  song.  Felix 
Mendelssohn,  the  famous  composer,  took  a  fancy  to  these  words,  and  set  them 
to  music  of  his  own ;  but  it  must  be  owned  that  the  old  Scots  air  unites  more 
happily  with  the  verses  than  does  the  melody  by  the  great  musician.  The 
charming  Scots  air,  called  The  Uss  o"  Livingston,  would  perhaps  fit  the  song  best 
of  all.] 

Oh,  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast. 

On  yonder  lea,  on  yonder  lea ; 
My  plaidie  to  the  angry  airt — 

I'd  shelter  thee,  I'd  shelter  thee : 
Or  did  misfortune's  bitter  storms 

Around  thee  blaw,  around  thee  blaw ; 
Thy  bield  should  be  my  bosom, 

To  share  it  a',  to  share  it  a'. 

Or  were  I  in  the  wildest  waste, 

Sae  black  and  bare,  sae  black  and  bare ; 
That  desert  were  a  paradise. 

If  thou  wert  there,  if  thou  wert  there : 
Or  were  I  monarch  o'  the  globe, 

Wi'  thee  to  reign,  wi'  thee  to  reign  ; 
The  brightest  jewel  in  my  crown 

Wad  be  my  queen,  wad  be  my  queen. 


MISCELLANEOUS  POSTHUMOUS  POEMS  FIRST  PRINTED  BY  OURRIE, 


REMORSE. 

A    FRAGMENT. 

[These  lines  are  entered  in  the  poet's  early  common-place  book,  under  date, 
Peptember,  1783.  They  seem  to  indicate  some  keen  self-reproaches  on  account 
of  those  sins  of  the  tlesh  which  he  tells  us  he  tirst  learned  to  treat  with  levity 
during  his  winter  residence  at  Irvine  in  1781-82.] 

Of  all  the  numerous  ills  that  hurt  our  peace — 

That  press  the  soul,  or  wring  the  mind  with  anguish, 

Beyond  comparison  the  worst  are  those 

That  to  our  folly,  or  our  guilt  we  owe  : 

In  every  other  circumstance,  the  mind 

Has  this  to  say — '  It  was  no  deed  of  mine;' 

But  when  to  all  the  evil  of  misfortune 

This  sting  is  added — '  Blame  thy  foolish  self ! ' 

Or,  worser  far,  the  pangs  of  keen  remorse, 

The  torturing,  gnawing  consciousness  of  guilt — 

Of  guilt,  perliaps  where  we've  involved  others , 

The  young,  the  innocent,  who  fondly  loved  us ; 

Nay  more,  that  very  love  their  cause  of  ruin ! 

0  burning  hell !  in  all  thy  store  of  torments 

There's  not  a  keener  lash  ! 

Lives  there  a  man  so  firm,  who,  while  his  heart 

Feels  all  the  bitter  horrors  of  his  crime, 

Can  reason  down  its  agonizing  throbs  ; 

And  after  proper  purpose  of  amendment, 

Can  firmly  force  his  jarring  thoughts  to  peace? 

O  happy,  happy,  enviable  man ! 

O  glorious  magnanimity  of  soul ! 
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SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  DAVIE, 

A  BROTHER  POET  AND  BROTHER  FIDDLER. 

[Davifl  Sillar  published  his  own  poems  in  1789,  and  prefixed,  by  way  of  intro- 
duction, this  epistle  addressed  to  him  by  Burns.  The  date  of  it  has  not  been 
ascertained;  but  1785  has,  with  great  iiklihood,  been  assigned  to  it.  Burns' 
Bister  (Mrs.  Begg)  communicated  the  fact  that,  when  22  years  old,  the  poet 
began  to  teach  himself  to  play  the  violin.  He  would  rise  early  in  winter  morn- 
ings, break  up  the  kitchen  gathering-coal,  and  scrape  away  at  the  instrument  to 
the  great  discomfort  of  other  members  of  the  household ;  and  when  this  was 
protested  against,  he  would  lay  it  past  until  bad  weather  drove  him  from  the 
fields  during  the  day.  He  never  attained  any  proficiency  in  music,  although  he 
could  manage,  by  the  aid  of  a  fiddle  or  flute,  to  read  from  music-score  any 
simple  air  he  desired  to  be  acquainted  with. — See  note,  page  73,  Vol.  I.] 

AuLD  Neebor, 

I'm  three  times  doubly  owre  your  delator 
For  your  auld-farrent,  frien'ly  letter ; 
Tho'  I  maun  say't,  I  doubt  ye  flatter, 

Ye  speak  sae  fair  ; 
For  my  puir,  silly,  rhymiu'  clatter, 

Some  less  maun  sair. 

Hale  be  your  heart !  hale  be  your  fiddle ! 
Lang  may  your  elbuck  jink  an'  diddle, 
To  cheer  you  thro'  the  weary  widdle 

0'  war'ly  cares ; 
Till  bairns'  bairns  kindly  cuddle 

Your  auld,  gray  hairs. 

But  Davie,  lad,  I'm  rede  ye're  glaikit ; 
I'm  tauld  the  Muse  ye  hae  negleckit ; 
An'  gif  it's  sae,  ye  sud  be  licket 

Until  ye  fyke ; 
Sic  hauns  as  you  sud  ne'er  be  faikit,* 
Be  hained  wha  like. 

For  me,  I'm  on  Parnassus'  brink, 

Rivin  tlie  words  to  gar  them  clink ; 

Whyles  daez't  wi'  love,  whyles  daez't  wi'  drink, 

Wi'  jauds  or  masons  ; 
An'  whyles,  but  aye  owre  late,  I  think 

Braw  sober  lessons. 

*  "  Faiket"  means  worn  out,  and  allowed  to  fall  back  as  dis%hled.  "  To  faik," ' 
according  to  Jamieson,  is  to  fail.    Would-be  annotators  find  obscurity  here. 


(    I  -^^   ) 

Of  n  tlio  lli()ni>htloss  sons  o'  iiiiiii, 
('oiiiinen'  mo  to  ilio  I'nnlio  claii; 
Except  it  be  some  idlo  plan 

()'  rhyiiiiti'  clink, 
The  (lovil-liiiet — that  1  sud  ban — 

They  ever  tliiuk ! 

Nile  thonglit,  nae  view,  nae  scheme  o'  livin', 
Nae  cares  to  gie  us  joy  or  p;ricviii' ; 
Bnt  just  the  pou(;hie  ]n\t  the  nieve  in. 

An'  wliile  ouglit's  there, 
Then,  hiltie-skiltio,  we  gae  scrivin, 

An'  fash  nae  niair. 

Ijoeze  me  on  rliyme  !  it's  aye  a  troasvirc, 
My  (^hief — amaist  my  only  pleasure: 
At  hame,  a-liel',  at  wark,  or  leisure, 

Th(!  Muse,  poor  hizzic  ! 
Tho'  rough  an'  raploch  be  her  measure. 

She's  seldom  lazy. 

Hand  to  the  Mnse,  my  dainty  Davie: 
The  warl'  may  play  you  mony  a  shavic  ; 
But  for  the  Muse,  she'll  never  leave  ye, 

Tho'  e'er  sae  ])uir, 
Na,  even  tho'  limpin'  wi'  the  spavie 

l''rae  door  to  door. 


THE  INVENTORY. 

IN  ANSWF.K  TO  A  MANDATIC  liY  TIIK  8URVEYOU  OT  TIIK  TAXES. 

[Tn  ITHl,  in  ordnr  to  rnilnco  Komowliat  iVin  natinniil  ilnbt,  Mr.  I'iH  itinilo  ii  very 
conHHlorii,hl(5  ailililiori  to  llin  nuinbor  of  Uixoil  articlos,  and  aiii(iii;rHl,  IIichu  woro 
fcmnh:  .vriKiiit.i.  Mr.  Aiknii  of  Ayr  wan  survoyor  of  taxi'H  lor  liurim'  diKtrlct, 
and  lioiKro  tlu^  prnsont  curious  vothoh  addroHHod  to  liliii.  Th"  iiortioriR  of  this 
poom  placod  vvilhiii  hnickolB  woro  oinilUHl  hy  Ourrln,  liut  piilili»l\cd  by  Stowarl.] 

Sin,  as  your  mandate  did  re((uest, 
I  send  you  here  a  failhfu'  list 
0'  gudes  ail'  gear,  an'  a'  my  graith — 
To  which  I'm  clear  to  gie  my  aitli. 


(  l'2i)   ) 

hnpriiiiis  then,  f<jr  ciUTiai-e  (faille, 
I  liavo  four  hnilcs  o'  gallant  mellle 
As  ever  drew  aforo  a  ])otllc: 
My  /.'//(.'  (i/orcs  *  a  glide  auld  /ins-birn. 
An'  wiglit  an'  wilfu'  a'  liis  days  been. 
My  Laii  a/nHs-\  a  wecl  gaiin  lillio, 
Tliat  aft  lias  born  mo  liaiiic  frac  Killie4 
An'  your  auld  Ijurough  uiony  a  time, 
In  days  when  riding  was  nae  crime  : 
[But  aiicc  wlian  in  my  wooing  pride, 
I,  like  a  bUx'klicad,  boost  to  ride, 
The  wilfu'  creature  sae  1  pat  to — 
Ij — d  pardon  a'  my  sins  an'  that  to! — 
1  play'd  my  lil'ie  sic  a  sliavie, 
She's  a'  liedevil'd  wi'  the  spavie.] 
My  Fnrr  «///«'*•§  a  wordy  beast 
As  e'er  in  tug  or  tow  was  tracM : 
The  fourth's  a  Highland  Donald  hastie, 
A  d — ii'd  red-wud  Kiiburnie  blastie  ; 
Foreby  a  covvt,  o'  cowts  the  wale. 
As  ever  ran  afore  a  tail 
If  he  be  spar'd  to  be  a  beast, 
He'll  draw  me  fifteen  pun'  at  least. 

Wheel  carriages  I  hae  but  few, 
Throe  carts^an'  twa  are  fcckly  new — 
Ae  auld  wheelbarrow,  mair  for  token, 
Ac  leg  an'  baith  the  trains  are  broken  ; 
I  made  a  pok(!r  o'  the  sjiiii'le, 
An'  my  auld  mother  brunt  the  trln'le. 

For  men,  I've  three  mischievous  boys, 
Kun  deils  for  ranlin'  an'  for  noise  ; 
A  gnudsman  ane,  a  thrasher  t'other, 
Wee  Davock  bauds  the  nowt  in  fother : 
I  rule  them  as  I  ought,  discreetly, 
An'  aften  hibour  them  com])let(^ly, 
An'  aye  on  Sundays  duly,  nightly, 
I  on  the  questions  targe  them  tightly  ; 


*  The  forn  horRo  on  tho  loft-hand  In  the  plough. 

t  Tho  hindmost  on  tho  loft-haml  in  tlio  plough.  j  Ktimaruock. 

}  Tlio  IiludnioNt  ou  tlia  li^ht-hund  in  Iho  plough. 
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Till  faith,  wee  Davock's  tiiru'd  sae  gleg-, 
Tho'  scarcely  langer  than  your  leg. 
He'll  screed  you  aff  Effectual  Calling, 
As  fast  as  ony  in  the  dwalling. 

I've  nane  in  female-servant  station, 
(L — d  keep  me  aye  frae  a'  temptation  !) 
I  hae  nae  wife — and  that  my  bliss  is — 
An'  ye  have  laid  nae  tax  on  misses : 
[An'  then,  if  kirk  folks  dinna  clutch  me, 
I  ken  the  devils  dare  na  touch  me.] 
Wi'  weans  I'm  mair  then  weel  contented, 
Heav'n  sent  me  ane  mae  than  I  wanted  ! 
My  sonsie,  smirking,  dear-bought  Bess, 
She  stares  the  daddy  in  her  face, 
Enough  of  ought  ye  like  but  grace  ; 
But  her,  my  bonie  sweet  wee  lady, 
I've  paid  enough  for  her  already, 
An'  gin  ye  tax  her  or  her  mither, 
B'  the  L— d !  ye'se  get  them  a'  thegither. 

And  now  remember,  Mr.  Aiken, 
Nae  kind  o'  licence  out  I'm  takin' ; 
[Frae  this  time  forth,  I  do  declare, 
I'se  ne'er  ride  horse  nor  hizzie  mair  ;] 
Thro'  dirt  and  dub  for  life  I'll  paidle. 
Ere  I  sae  dear  pay  for  a  saddle ; 
My  travel  a'  on  foot  I'll  shauk  it, 
I've  sturdy  bearers,  Gude  be  thankit ! 
[The  Kirk  an'  you  may  talc'  you  that, 
It  puts  but  little  in  your  pat ; 
Sae  dinna  put  me  in  your  buke, 
Nor  for  my  ten  white  shillings  look.] 

This  list,  wi'  my  ain  han'  I  wrote  it, 
Day  an'  date  as  under  notit, 
Then  know  all  ye  whom  it  concerns, 
Suhscripsi  htiic,  ROBEIIT  BURNS. 

Mossf/ifl,  Fi'liniar//  22nd^  17HG. 
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LINES 

WRITTEN    ON    THE     BLANK-LEAF    OF    A    COPY    OF    THE 

KILMARNOCK    EDITION    OF    THE    AUTHOR's    POEMS, 

PRESENTED  BY  HIM  TO  AN  OLD  SWEETHEART, 

THEN     MARRIED. 

[In  the  Glenriddel  MS.  the  poet  has  recoidecl  in  the  most  explicit  terms  that 
this  old  sweetheart  was  Peggy  Thomson,  of  Kirkoswald.  Therefore  Mrs.  Besrg 
was  mistaken  in  saying  that  "  The  Lass  of  Cessnock  Banks  "  was  the  subje'ct 
of  these  lines.  Bm-us  remarks  thus :  "  Poor  Peggy !  Her  husband  is  my  old 
acquaintance,  and  a  most  worthy  fellcnv.  When  I  was  taking  leave  of  my 
Carrick  friends,  intending  to  go  to  the  West  Indies,  I  took  farewell  of  her,  but 
neither  of  us  could  speak  a  syllable."] 

Once  fondly  lov'd,  and  still  remember'd  dear, 

Sweet  early  object  of  my  youthful  vows. 
Accept  this  mark  of  friendship,  warm,  sincere — 

Friendship  !  'tis  all  cold  duty  now  allows  : — 
And  when  you  read  the  simple,  artless  rhymes. 

One  friendly  sigh  for  him — he  asks  no  more — 
Who  distant  burns  in  flaming  torrid  climes, 

Or  haply  lies  beneath  th'  Atlantic  roar. 


ON  DINING  WITH  LORD  DAER.* 

[This  interview  took  place,  in  1786,  at  the  house  of  Professor  Dugald  Stewart, 
who  then  resided  in  a  villa  at  Catrlne,  a  few  miles  from  the  poet's  farm.  By 
invitation,  Burns,  accompanied  by  Mr.  MKenzie,  surgeon  at  Mauchline,  dined 
with  the  philosopher,  and  Lord  Daer,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  who  had 
been  a  pupil  of  Professor  Stewart,  had  joined  the  party  by  chance.  The  public 
are  indebted  to  the  Professor  for  the  preservation  of  this  clover  production  of 
the  poet :  he  sent  it  to  Dr.  Currie,  along  with  an  elegantly  expressed  account  of 
the  meeting  referred  to  in  the  poem,  and  interesting  observations  on  the  manners 
and  deportment  of  Burns  at  that  period.] 

This  wot  ye  all  whom  it  concerns, 
I,  Rhymer  Robin,  alias  Burns, 

October  twenty-third — 
A  ne'er  to  be  forgotten  day — 
Sae  far  I  sprackled  up  the  brae, 

I  dinner'd  wi'  a  Lord. 

*  Lord  Daer.  a  nobleman  of  great  promise,  died  in  November,  1794,  leaving 
the  succession  open  to  his  younger  brother,  the  late  Thomas,  Earl  of  Selkirk. 
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I've  been  at  druken  writers^  feasts, 

Nay,  been  bitch-fou  'mang  godly  priests — 

Wi'  reverence  be  it  spoken  ! 
I've  even  joined  the  honour'd  jorum, 
When  miglity  Squireships  of  the  quornra. 

Their  hydra-drouth  cUd  sloken ! 

But  wi'  a  Lord ! — stand  out  my  shin ! 
A  Lord — a  Peer — an  Earl's  son  ! 

Up  higher  yet  my  ))ounet ! 
An'  sic  a  Lord  ! — lang  Scotch  ells  twa, 
Our  Peerage  he  o'erlooks  them  a'. 

As  I  look  o'er  my  sonnet. 

But  0  for  Hogarth's  magic  pow'r 

To  show  Sir  Bardy's  willyai-t  glowr ! — 

And  how  he  star'd  and  stammer'd, 
When  goavin,  as  if  led  wi'  branks, 
An'  stumpiu  on  his  ploughman  shanks, 

lie  in  the  parlour  hammer'd  ! 

I  sidling  shelter'd  in  a  nook. 
An'  at  his  lordship  steal't  a  look 

Like  some  portentous  omen ! 
Except  good-sense  and  social  glee. 
An' — what  surprised  me — modesty, 

I  marked  nought  uncommon. 

I  watch'd  the  symptoms  o'  the  Great, 
The  gentle  pride,  the  lordly  state. 

The  arrogant  assuming ; 
The  feint  a  pride — nae  pride  had  he, 
Nor  sauce,  nor  state  that  I  could  see, 

Mair  than  an  honest  ploughman ! 

Then  from  his  Lordsliip  I  sliall  learn, 
Henceforth  to  meet  with  unconcern, 

One  rank  as  well's  another  ; 
Nae  honest,  worthy  man  need  care, 
To  meet  with  noble  youthful  Oaek, 

For  h(>  but  mee's  n  brotlier. 
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FRAGMENT  OP  AN  ODE 

ON  THE  BIRTH-PAY  OF  PRINCE  CHARLES  EDWARD. 

[This  unfortunate  prince  died  in  17S8.  Up  to  that  date  it  had  been  a  custom 
with  the  keen  Jacobites  in  Edinburgh  to  celebrate  tlie  anniversary  of  his  birth- 
day on  the  31st  of  December,  and  it  would  appear  that  Burns  was  induced  to 
compose  an  ode  for  the  Jacobite  demonstration  of  31st  December,  1787 :  but  in 
consequence  of  being  laid  up  with  a  bruised  limb  at  that  time,  he  could  not  attend 
personally.  The  complete  Ode  is  recorded  in  the  Glenriddel  MS.;  but  Dr. 
Currie  printed  only  the  following  excerpt  from  it.  He  observes  that  in  the 
opening  portion  of  the  suppressed  lines  there  is  some  beautiful  imagery,  which 
the  poet  afterwards  Interwove  in  the  song  called  the  Chevalier's  Lament.^ 


False  flatterer,  Hope,  away! 
Nor  think  to  lure  us  as  in  clays  of  yore : 

We  solemnize  this  sorrowing  natal  clay, 
To  prove  our  loyal  truth — we  can  no  more ; 

And  owning  heaven's  mysterious  sway, 
Submissive,  low,  adore. 

Ye  honoured  mighty  dead ! 
Who  nobly  perished  in  the  glorious  cause, 
Your  king,  your  country,  and  her  laws ! 

From  great  Dundee,  who  smiling  victory  led, 
And  fell  a  martyr  in  her  arms, 
(What  breast  of  northern  ice  but  warms '?) 
To  bold  Balmerino's  undying  name. 
Whose  soul  of  fire,  lighted  at  heavens  high  flame, 
Deserves  the  proudest  wreath  departed  heroes  claim. 

Not  unrevenged  your  fate  shall  be, 

It  only  lags  the  fatal  hour ; 
Your  blood  shall  with  incessant  cry 

Awake  at  last  th'  unsparing  power. 
As  from  the  cliff,  with  thundering  course, 

The  snowy  ruin  smokes  along. 
With  doubling  speed  and  gathering  force, 
'Till  deep  it  crashing  whelms  the  cottage  in  the  vale: 
So  vengeance         *         *         *         * 
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THE  ANSWER  TO  THE  GUDEWIFE  OF 
W  AUCHOPE-HOU  SE. 

[This  much  admired  production  of  Burns  was  written  in  March,  1787,  while 
his  Edinburgh  poems  were  at  the  press.  At  that  period,  during  the  hlaze  of  his 
first  reputation,  manj'  admiring  rhymsters  ventured  to  address  him  by  way  of 
compliment,  and  he  felt  constrained  to  answer  one  of  these — a  lady,  a<;ed  GO, 
who  enjoyed  some  reputation  as  a  paintress  and  poetess,  namely  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Eutherford  or  Scott,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  a  farmer,  and  proprietor  of 
Wauchope  House,  near  Jedburgh.  She  was  niecc  of  Mrs.  Cockbm-n,  authoress 
of  the  popular  song,  "  I've  seen  the  smiling  of  Fortune  beguiling." 

The  reference  in  the  closing  verse  of  Burns'  poem,  is  to  an  offer  the  lady 
made  to  send  him  a  "maud,"  or  marled  plaid,  such  as  is  usually  worn  by 
shepherds.  In  her  complimentary  epistle,  dated  from  Wauchope  House,  she 
concluded  with  these  lines : — 

"  O  gif  I  kenn'd  but  whare  ye  baide, 
I'd  send  to  you  a  marled  plaid ; 
'Twad  hand  your  shouthers  warm  and  braw, 
And  douce  at  kirk  or  market  shaw; 
Frae  south  as  weel  as  north,  my  lad, 
A'  honest  Scotsmen  lo'e  the  mauti" 

We  know  not  whether  the  plaid  was  ever  sent,  but  in  May  following,  when  in 
the  course  of  his  Border  tour  with  young  Aiuslie,  the  poet  paid  her  a  visit,  and 
it  would  appear  he  was  not  peculiarly  taken  with  her.  His  entry,  recording  this 
visit,  is  as  follows: — "Wauchope — Mr.  Scott,  exactly  the  figure  and  face  com- 
monly given  to  Sancho  Panza — very  shrewd  in  his  farming  matters,  and  not 
anfrequently  stumbles  on  what  may  be  called  a  strong  thing,  rather  a  good 
thing.  Mrs.  Scott,  all  the  sense,  taste,  intrepidity  of  face,  and  bold,  critical 
decision  which  usually  distinguish  female  authors."  At  Dunbar,  happening  to 
mention  " Mrs.  Fall,  a  genius  in  painting. "  he  adds,  "fully  more  clever  in  the 
fine  arts  and  sciences  than  my  friend  Lady  Wauchope,  without  her  consummate 
assurance  of  her  own  abilities." 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  poem  in  the  text,  along  with  the  "  Grudenife's " 
letter,  to  which  it  is  a  reply,  were  published  at  London,  in  1801,  long  subsequent 
to  the  "Gudewife's"  death,  in  a  volume  entitled,  ''Alouza  and  Cora,  and  other 
Original  Poems.    By  Elizabeth  Scot,  a  native  of  Edinburgh."] 

GUDEWIFE, 

I  MINI)  it  weel  in  early  date, 

When  I  was  beardless,  young,  and  blate, 

An'  first  conld  tliresli  the  barn ; 
Or  baud  a  yokin  at  the  pleug'h ; 
All'  tlio'  forfongliten  sair  eneugb, 

Yet  uuco  proud  to  learn  : 
When  lir.st  ainang  the  yellow  corn 

A  man  I  reckon'd  was, 
And  wi'  the  lave  ilk  men-y  morn 
Conld  rank  my  rio;  and  lass, 
Still  shearing,  and  clearing 
The  tither  stooked  raw, 
Wi'  claivers,  and  haivers, 
Woariiiy;  the  time  awa' : 
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E'en  then,  a  wish,  I  mind  its  pow'r — 
A  wish  that  to  my  latest  hour 

Shall  strongly  heave  my  breast — 
That  I,  for  poor  auld  Scotland's  sake, 
Some  usefu'  plan  or  book  could  make. 

Or  sing  a  sang  at  least ! 
The  rough  burr-thistle,  spreading  wide 

Amang  the  bearded  bear — 
I  turu'd  my  weeding  heuk  aside,* 
An'  spar'd  the  symbol  dear ! 
No  nation,  no  station, 

My  envy  e'er  could  raise, 
A  Scot  still,  but  blot  still, 
I  knew  no  higher  praise. 

But  still  the  elements  o'  sang 

In  formless  jumble,  right  an'  wrang, 

Wild  floated  in  my  brain ; 
Till  on  that  hairst  I  said  before, 
My  partner  in  the  merry  core. 

She  rous'd  the  forming  strain : 
I  see  her  yet,  the  sonsy  quean, 

That  hghted  up  my  jingle. 
Her  pauky  smile,  her  kittle  een 

That  gar't  my  heart-strings  tingle ; 
So  touched,  bewitched, 
I  rav'd  aye  to  mysel'; 
But  bashing  and  dashing, 
I  kend  na  how  to  tell.f 

Hale  to  the  sex !  ilk  gude  chiel'  says, 
Wi'  merry  dance  in  winter  days, 

An'  we  to  share  in  common  : 
The  gust  o'  joy,  the  balm  of  woe, 
The  saul  o'  life,  the  heav'n  below. 

Is  rapture-giving  woman  ! 
Ye  surly  sumphs,  who  hate  the  name ! 

Be  mindfu'  o'  your  mither  ; 
She,  honest  woman,  may  think  shame 

That  ye're  connected  with  her. 

Var.—l  tnniM  my  weeder-clipB  aside.        t  See  Song — "My  handsome  Nell.' 
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Ye're  vvae  men,  ye're  nae  meu 

That  slight  the  lovely  dears ; 
To  shame  ye — disclaim  ye, 

Ilk  honest  birkie  swears  ! 

For  you,  no'  bred  to  barn  and  byre, 
Wha  sweetly  tune  the  Scottish  lyre, 

Thanks  to  you  for  your  line! 
The  marled  plaid  ye  kindly  spare, 
By  me  should  gratefully  be  ware;* 

'Twad  please  me  to  the  nine  ! 
I'd  be  mair  vauntie  o'  my  hap, 

Douse  hingiu'  o'er  my  curple, 
Than  ony  ermine  ever  lap, 
Or  proud  imperial  purple. 

Farewell  then,  lang  hale  then, 

An'  plenty  be  your  fa' ! 
May  lobses  and  crosses 
Ne'er  at  your  hallan  ca' ! 
March,  1787.  R.  BURNS. 

INSCRIPTION 

ON    TUE   TOMB    OF    ROBERT    FERGUSSON,    POET, 
BORN,  SEPTEMBER  5tH,  1751 DIED,  16tH  OCTOBER,   1774. 

[On  ICth  Feliruary,  17S7,  nurns  applied  to  theldrk  manage'-s  of  thr^  pariah  of 
Canongatn,  Edinburgh,  for  permission  to  erect  a  stone  over  the  remaine  of  the 
poet  Fergusson,  obtained  the  formal  sanction  of  that  body  on  the  2-2nd  of  same 
month.  The  poet  employed  a  namesake,  Mr.  Robert  Burn,  architect,  to  erect 
the  stone  and  cut  the  inscription.  The  cost  was  £o  lOs.  The  poet,  in  sending 
payment  of  the  account,  in  February,  17  ;t2.  wrote  thus  concerning  it: — "Mr. 
Burn  was  two  j'ears  in  erecting  it  after  I  had  commissioned  him  for  it.  and  I 
have  been  two  years  more  in  paying  him,  so  he  and  1  are  quits."  For  the 
restoration  and  preservation  of  tliis  interesting  monument,  the  public  are 
indebted  to  tho  tasteful  consideration  of  the  widow  of  the  distinguished  Edin- 
burgh artist,  iMr.  Hugh  Williams,  painter  of  the  celebrated  "Views  in  Greece." 
She  bequeathed  a  sum  of  money  for  that  purpose,  and  from  this  fund  the  erection 
has  been  adorned  with  a  tasteful  fence  and  convenient  approach.] 

No  sculptur'd  marble  here,  nor  pompous  lay, 
'  No  storied  urn  nor  animated  bust,'f 

This  simple  stone  directs  pale  Scotia's  way 
To  pour  her  sorrows  o'er  lier  poet's  dust. 


Kar.— The  marled  plaid  ye  kindly  spare 
For  me.  richt  gratefully  I'd  wear, 
t  Oray's  Elegy. 
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EXTEMPORE, 

ON    THE     LATE     MR.     WILLIAM     SJIELLIE,    AUTHOR    OF    THE 

'  PHILOSOPHY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY,'  AND  MEMBER  OF 
THE    ANTIQUARIAN  AND    ROYAL    SOCIETIES    OF   EDINBURGH. 

[This  sketch,  like  the  fragment  on  Creech,  is  understood  to  have  been  in- 
tended as  a  portion  of  the  "Poet's  Progress."— (See  note,  page  343,  YoL  I.) 
Smellie  was  printer  of  the  poet's  Edinburgh  edition,  and  a  man  of  considerable 
literary  rep  nation.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  social  club  named  the 
Croc/ia/kin  Fencibles,  which  Burns  was  induced  to  join. — (See  note  to  "EattUn', 
roarin'  Willie,"  page  233,  Vol.  L)     Smellie  died  in  June,  1795.] 

To  Crochallan  came 


The  old  cock'd  hat,  the  grey  surtout  the  same ; 
His  bristlmg  beard  just  rising  in  its  might, 
'Twas  four  long  nights  and  days  to  shaving-night. 
His  uncombed  grizzly  locks,  vi'M  staring,  thatch'd, 
A  head  for  thought  profound  and  clear,  unmatch'd ; 
Yet  tho'  his  caustic  wit  was  biting,  rude. 
His  heart  was  warm,  benevolent,  and  good. 


COPY    OF    A    POETICAL    ADDRESS    TO 
MR.  WILLIAM  TYTLER,* 

WITH  THE  PRESENT  OF  THE  BARd's  PICTURE. 

[This  was  inscribed  in  a  letter  to  that  aged  worthy,  in  1787.  The  picture 
referred  to  may  have  been  either  a  proof -impression  of  Beugo's  engraving,  or  a 
silhouette  \>\xA'^^  by  Miers,  of  which  &  facsimile  is  given  in  Hogg  &  MothersveU's 
edition  of  Burns.  After  transcribing  the  verses  in  the  text,  the  poet  added 
as  follows : — "  My  muse  jilted  me  here,  and  turned  a  corner  on  me,  and  I  have 
not  got  again  into  her  good  graces.  Do  me  the  justice  to  believe  me  sincere  in 
my  grate'ful  remembrance  of  the  many  civilities  you  have  honoured  me  with 
since  I  came  to  Edinbvirgh."] 

Revered  defender  of  beauteous  Stuart, 

Of  Stuart,  a  name  once  respected — 
A  name  which  to  love  was  the  mark  of  a  true  heart, 

But  now  'tis  despised  and  neglected  : 

Tho'  something  like  moisture  conglobes  in  my  eye, 

Let  no  one  misdeem  me  disloyal ; 
A  poor,  friendless  wand'rer  may  well  claim  a  sigh. 

Still  more  if  that  wand'rer  were  royal. 

*  Author  of  "An  Enquii-y  into  the  Evidence  against  Marj'.  Queen  of  Scots. 
17fi9." 
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My  fathers  that  name  have  rever'd  on  a  throne ; 

My  fathers  have  fallen  to  right  it ; 
Those  fathers  would  spurn  their  degenerate  son, 

That  name  should  he  scoffingly  slight  it. 

Still  in  prayers  for  King  George  I  most  heartily  join, 
The  Queen,  and  the  rest  of  the  gentry. 

Be  they  wise,  be  they  foolish,  is  nothing  of  mine ; 
Their  title's  avow'd  by  my  country. 

But  why  of  that  epocha  make  such  a  fuss, 

[That  gave  us  the  Hanover  stem  ; 
If  bringing  them  over  was  lucky  for  ns, 

I'm  sure  'twas  as  lucky  for  them.]  * 

But  loyalty,  truce !  we're  on  dangerous  ground, 
Who  knows  how  the  fashions  may  alter  ? 

The  doctrine,  to-day,  that  is  loyalty  sound, 
To-morrow  may  bring  us  a  halter. 

I  send  you  a  trifle,  a  head  of  a  bard, 

A  trifle  scarce  worthy  your  care; 
But  accept  it,  good  sir,  as  a  mark  of  regard, 

Sincere  as  a  saint's  dying  prayer. 

Now  life's  chiUy  evening  dim  shades  on  your  eye, 

And  ushers  the  long,  dreary  night ; 
But  you,  like  the  star  that  athwart  gilds  the  sky — 

Your  course  to  the  latest  is  bright. 


IMPROMPTU, 

ON  BEING  HOSPITABLY  ENTERTAINED  IN  THE  HIGH  LANDS, 
IN  1787. 

[This  is  pointed  out  to  have  been  at  Dalnacardoch,  about  11  miles  north  of 
Blair  Athule.  The  poet,  in  his  journal  of  September,  1787,  notes  being  there, 
but  uo  more.] 

When  death's  dark  stream  I  ferry  o'er — 

A  time  that  surely  shall  come — 
In  TTeaven  itself  I'll  ask  no  more 

Than  just  a  Highland  welcome! 


*  The  three  lines  in  brackets  were,  for  obTious  reasons,  omitted  by  Currie 
and  in  all  editions,  down  to  that  of  Pickering,  in  1839. 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OP  SIR  JAMES  HUNTER  BLAIR. 

[This  gentleman  belonged  to  Ayrshire,  and  was  a  member  of  the  banking- 
house  of  Sir  William  Forbes  and  Company.    He  died  1st  July,  1787. 

Chambers  observes  of  this  elegy: — "  It  cannot  be  said  that  these  verses  form 
a  happy  example  of  Burns' powers;  but  they  are  interesting  from  their  local 
allusions,  and  comprise  one  or  two  lines  not  unworthy  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  bowers  of  Twickenham." 

The  poet  sent  a  copy  to  his  friend  Bobert  Aiken,  writer  In  Ayr,  and  attached 
to  it  were  these  words : — "  My  honoured  friend,  the  melancholy  occasion  of  the 
foregoing  poem  affects  not  only  individuals,  but  a  country.  That  I  have  lost  a 
friend  is  but  repeating  after  Caledonia."] 

The  lamp  of  day,  with  ill-presaging  glare, 
Dim,  cloudy,  sunk  beneath  the  western  wave ; 

Th'  inconstant  blast  howl'd  thro'  the  darkening  air, 
And  hollow  whistled  in  the  rocky  cave. 

Lone  as  I  wander'd  by  each  cliff  and  dell. 

Once  the  lov'd  haunts  of  Scotia's  royal  train  ;  * 

Or  mus'd  where  limpid  streams,  once  hallow'd,  well,'|' 
Or  mould'ring  ruins  mark  the  sacred  Fane.  | 

Th'  increasing  blast  roar'd  round  tlie  beetling  rocks. 
The  clouds,  swift-wing'd,  flew  o'er  the  starry  sky, 

The  groaning  trees  untimely  shed  their  locks, 
And  shooting  meteor's  caught  the  startled  eye. 

The  paly  moon  rose  in  the  livid  east. 

And  'mong  the  cliffs  disclos'd  a  stately  Form 

In  weeds  of  woe,  who  frantic  beat  her  breast, 
And  mix'd  her  wailing  with  the  raving  storm. 

Wild  to  my  heart  the  filial  pulses  glow, — 
'Twas  Caledonia's  trophied  shield  I  view'd ; 

Her  form  majestic  droop'd  in  pensive  woe. 
The  lightning  of  her  eye  in  tears  imbued. 

Revers'd  that  spear,  redoubtable  in  war. 
Reclined  that  banner,  erst  in  fields  unfurl' d, 

That  like  a  deathful  meteor  gleam'd  afar. 

And  brav'd  the  mighty  monarchs  of  the  world. 

*  The  King's  Park  at  Holyrood  House.— (R.  B.) 

t  St.  Anthony's  Well.— (R.  B.)  t  St.  Anthony's  Chapel.— (E,.  B.) 
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'  My  patriot  sou  fills  an  untimely  grave  I  ' 

With  accents  wild  and  lifted  arms — she  cried; 

'  Low  lies  the  hand  that  oft  was  stretch'd  to  save, 
Low  lies  the  heart  that  swell'd  with  honest  pride! 

'  A  weeping  country  joins  a  widow's  tear, 
The  helpless  poor  mix  with  the  orphan's  cry, 

The  drooping  arts  surround  their  patron's  bier, 
And  grateful  science  heaves  the  heartfelt  sigh  ! 

'  I  saw  my  sons  resume  their  ancient  fire, 
I  saw  fair  freedom's  blossoms  richly  blow ; 

But,  ah !  how  hope  is  born  but  to  expii-e  ! 
Relentless  fate  has  laid  their  guardian  low. 

'  My  patriot  falls  ;  but  shall  he  lie  unsung, 

While  empty  greatness  saves  a  worthless  name  ? 

No  :  every  muse  shall  join  her  tuneful  tongue, 
And  future  ages  hear  his  growing  fame. 

'  And  I  will  join  a  mother's  tender  cares, 
Thro'  future  times  to  make  his  virtues  last ; 

That  distant  years  may  boast  of  other  Blairs ! ' — 
She  said — and  vanish'd  with  the  sweeping  blast.* 


*  A  copy  of  this  Elefry,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  poet,  is  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  \Vm.  AitUen  of  Mayfield,  Birmingham,  who  kindly  communicated  to  the 
publisher  a  transcript  of"  the  original,  with  the  following  observations: — "Verse 
2,  line  3 — variation  in  JIS. — 

'Or  mus'd  where  erst  the  Saint's  revered  well, 
And  mould'ring  ruins  mark  the  sacred  Fane.' 
These  lines,  as  printed  in  Currie,  have  rather  an  obscure  and  stiff  efrcct :  the 
word  •  well '  is  there  intended  as  a  verb,  to  well — to  flow  out.  while  in  the  MS.  it 
js  a  noun.  On  the  other  hand,  the  making  'revered'  a  word  of  three  syllables 
is  a  defect  which  Burns  often  fell  into  in  composition,  a  practice  reckoned 
antiquated,  and  disallowed  even  in  his  day.     WTiat  the  poet  meant  was — 

'And  mus'd  beside  Saint  Anthon's  hallow'd  Well, 
Where  mould'ring  ruins  mark  his  sacred  Fane.' 
There  are  several  other  variations:  but,  on  the  whole,  the  printed  copy  is  an 
improvement  on  that  of  the  MS.  For  instance,  in  5th  verse,  'glow'  tor  flow, 
and  'imbued'  for  embrtwd;  in  7th  verse,  'honest  pride'  for  honour's  pride; 
in  9th  verse,  '  ancient  tire '  for  trontid  fire;  and  in  10th  vorso,  '  lie  unsung,'  and 
'tongue,'  (or fall  in  vain,  and  strain." 
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EPISTLE  TO  R.  GRAHAM,  ESQ.,  OF  FINTRY. 

■  [At  page  342,  Vol.  I.,  the  reader  has  seen  the  poet's  Fourth  Epistle  to  Mr. 
Graham.  Here  we  have  his  First  Epistle,  dated  about  f^epteraber,  178S.  In 
February  of  that  year  he  had,  through  the  aid  of  that  fjentlemaii.  obtained  his 
appointment  to  the  Excise,  regarding  which  he  thus  wrote  to  a  friend : — •'  I  got 
this  without  any  hanging-on.  or  mortifying  solicitation;  and  though  poor  in 
comparison  of  the  last  eighteen  months  of  my  life,  it  is  luxury  in  comparison 
of  all  mj-  preceding  existence."  After  six  weeks'  excise  instructions,  and  the 
production  of  a  certificate  of  efficiency,  he  received  his  commission,  which  com- 
mission lay  beside  him  unused  till  the  month  of  August  1789,  when,  upon 
application,  he  was  appointed  to  enter  on  his  duties  in  that  district  of  Dumfries- 
shire where  lay  his  farm  of  Ellisland. 

Of  the  present  poem.  Chambers  observes: — "The  flow  of  versification  and 
felicity  of  diction  for  which  Burns'  Scottish  poems  and  songs  are  remarkable, 
vanish  when  he  attempts  th"  southern  strain.  We  see  this  well  exemplified  in 
a  poem  of  the  present  summer,  in  which  he  aimed  at  the  style  of  Pope's  Moral 
Epistles,  whUe  at  the  same  time  he  sought  to  advance  his  personal  fortunes 
through  the  medium  of  a  patron."] 

When  Nature  her  great  masterpiece  designed, 
And  fram'd  her  last,  Ijest  work,  the  human  mind — 
Her  eye  intent  on  all  the  mazy  plan — 
She  form'd  of  various  parts,  the  various  Man. 

Then  first  she  calls  the  useful  many  forth, — 

Plain  plodding  industry,  and  sober  worth ; 

Thence  peasants,  farmers,  native  sons  of  earth, 

And  merchandise'  whole  genus  take  their  birth  : 

Each  prudent  cit  a  warm  existence  finds, 

And  all  mechanics'  many-apron'd  kinds  : 

Some  other  rarer  sorts  are  wanted  yet. 

The  lead  and  buoy  are  needful  to  the  net ; 

The  caput  mortinnn  of  gross  desires 

Makes  a  material  for  mere  knights  and  squires ; 

The  martial  phosphorus  is  taught  to  flow, 

She  kneads  the  lumpish  philosophic  dough, 

Then  marks  th'  unyielding  mass  with  grave  designs — 

Law,  physics,  politics,  and  deep  divines ; 

Last,  she  sublimes  th'  Aurora  of  the  poles — 

The  flashing  elements  of  female  souls. 

The  ordered  system  fair  before  her  stood, 
Nature,  well  pleased,  pronounced  it  very  good ; 
But  ere  she  gave  creating  labour  o'er. 
Half-jest,  she  tried  one  curious  labour  more : 
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Some  spumy,  fiery,  ignis  fatuus  matter, 
Such  as  the  sHghtest  breath  of  air  might  scatter, 
With  arch-aLacrity  and  conscious  glee 
(Nature  may  have  her  whim  as  well  as  we, 
Her  Hogarth-art  perhaps  she  meant  to  show  it) 
She  forms  the  thing  and  christens  it — a  poet !  — 
Creature,  tho'  oft  the  prey  of  care  and  sorrow. 
When  blest  to-day,  unmindful  of  to-morrow — 
A  being  form'd  t'amuse  his  graver  friends, 
Admir'd  and  prais'd— and  there  tlie  homage  ends— 
A  mortal  quite  unfit  for  fortune's  strife, 
Yet  oft  the  sport  of  all  the  ills  of  hfe— 
Prone  to  enjoy  each  pleasure  riches  give, 
Yet  Imply  wanting  wherewithal  to  Uve — 
Longing  to  wipe  each  tear,  to  heal  each  groan, 
Yet  frequent  all  unheeded  in  his  own. 

But  honest  Nature  is  not  quite  a  Turk, 

She  laugh'd  at  first,  then  felt  for  her  poor  work  ; 

Pitying  the  propless  climber  of  mankind. 

She  cast  about  a  standard  tree  to  find ; 

And  to  support  his  helpless  woodbine  state, 

Attach'd  him  to  the  generous  tridy  great — 

A  title,  and  the  only  one  I  claim. 

To  lay  strong  hold  for  help  on  bounteous  Grahnm. 

Pity  the  tuneful  muses'  hapless  train. 
Weak,  timid  landsmen  on  life's  stormy  main ! 
Their  hearts  no  selfish  stern  absorl)ent  stuff, 
That  never  gives,  tho'  humbly  talcs  enough ; 
The  little  fate  allows,  they  share  as  soon : 
Unlike  sage  proverb'd  wisdom's  hard-wrung  boon, 
The  world  were  blest  did  bliss  on  them  depend, — 
Ah,  that  '  the  friendly  e'er  should  want  a  friend  ! ' 
Let  prudence  number  o'er  each  sturdy  son, 
Who  life  and  wisdom  at  one  race  begun, 
Who  feel  by  reason  and  who  give  by  rule, 
(Instinct's  a  brute,  and  sentiment  a  fool  I) 
Who  make  poor  will  do  wait  ujion  /  should — 
We  own  they're  prudent,  l)ut  who  feels  they're  good 
Ye  wise  ones,  hence!  ye  hurt  the  social  eye! 
God's  image  rudely  etch'd  on  base  alloy  ! 
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But  come,  ye  who  the  godhke  pleasure  know — 
Heaveu's  attribute  distinguish'd — to  bestow! 
Whose  arms  of  love  would  grasp  the  human  race! 
Come  tliou  who  giv'st  with  all  a  courtier's  grace, 
Friend  of  my  life,  true  patron  of  my  rhymes  ! 
Prop  of  my  dearest  hopes  for  future  times : 
"Why  shrinks  my  soul  half  blushing,  half  afraid, 
Backward,  abash'd  to  ask  thy  friendly  aid  ? 
I  know  my  need,  I  know  thy  giving  hand, 
I  crave  thy  friendship  at  thy  kind  command ; 
But  there  are  such  who  court  the  tuneful  nine- 
Heavens  !  should  the  branded  character  be  mine ! 
Whose  verse  in  manhood's  pride  sublimely  flows, 
Yet  vilest  reptiles  in  their  begging  prose  ! 
Mark  how  their  lofty  independent  spirit 
Soars  on  the  spurning  wing  of  injur'd  merit ! 
Seek  not  the  proofs  in  private  hfe  to  find,- 
Pity  the  best  of  words  should  be  but  wind ! 
So,  to  heaven's  gates  the  lark's  shrill  song  ascends, 
But,  grovelling  on  the  earth  the  carol  ends  ! 
In  all  the  clam'rous  cry  of  starving  want. 
They  dun  benevolence  with  shameless  front ! 
Obhge  them,  patronize  their  tinsel  lays, 
They  persecute  you  all  your  future  days ! — 
Ere  my  poor  soul  such  deep  damnation  stain. 
My  horny  fist  assume  the  plough  again ; 
The  pie-bald  jacket  let  me  patch  once  more. 
On  eighteenpence  a  week  I've  lived  before, — 
Though,  thanks  to  heaven !  I  dare  even  that  last  shift, 
I  trust,  meantime,  my  boon  is  in  thy  gift ; 
That,  placed  by  thee  upon  the  wish'd-for  height 
Where — man  and  natuie  fairer  in  her  signt — 
My  muse  may  imp  her  wing  for  some  subUmer  flight. 
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FRAGMENT, 

INSCRIBED  TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  CHARLES  JAMES  FOX. 

[On  4th  April,  1789,  the  poet  included  a  considerable  portion  of  this  poem  in 
a  letter  he  then  wrote  to  Mrs.  Duulop.  He  says,  "I  have  a  poetic  whim  in 
my  head,  which  I  at  present  dedicate  or  rather  inscribe  to  the  Eight  Hon. 
Charles  James  Fox ;  but  how  long  that  fancy  may  hold  I  cannot  say.  A  few  of 
the  first  lines  I  have  just  rough-sketched  as  follow."  It  is  proper  to  mention 
that  the  twelve  concluding  lines  of  this  poem  were  not  given  by  Currie,  but  flrst 
printed  in  the  Aldine  edition,  1839.] 

How  wisdom  and  folly  meet,  mix,  and  unite ! 
How  virtue  and  vice  blend  their  black  and  their  white ! 
How  genius,  th'  illustrious  father  of  fiction, 
Confounds  rule  and  law,  reconciles  contradiction — 
I  sing :  if  these  mortals,  the  critics,  should  bustle, 
I  care  not,  not  I,  let  the  critics  go  whistle. 

But  now  for  a  Patron,  whose  name  and  whose  glory 

At  once  may  illustrate  and  honour  my  story. — 

Thou  first  of  our  orators,  first  of  our  wits ; 

Yet  whose  parts  and  acquirements  seem  mere  lucky  hits ; 

With  knowledge  so  vast  and  with  Judgment  so  strong, 

No  man  with  the  half  of  'em  e'er  could  go  wrong  ; 

With  passions  so  potent,  and  fancies  so  bright, 

No  man  with  the  half  of  'em  e'er  could  go  right ; 

A  sorry,  poor,  misbegot  son  of  the  Muses, 

For  using  thy  name  offers  fifty  excuses. 

Good  L— d,  what  is  man!  for  as  simple  he  looks. 
Do  but  try  to  develope  liis  hooks  and  his  crooks : 
With  his  depths  and  his  shallows,  his  good  and  his  evil, 
All  in  all,  he's  a  problem  must  puzzle  the  Devil. 

On  his  one  ruling  passion  Sir  Pope  hugely  *  labours. 
That,  like  th'  old  Hebrew  walking-switch,    eats   up   its 

neighbours : 
Mankind  are  j  his  show  box— a  friend,  would  you  know 

him? 
Pull  the  string — ruling  passion  the  picture  will  show  him  ! 

•   Kan— Warmly.  t  Ko;-.— llnnian  nature's. 
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What  pity,  iu  reariug  so  beauteous  a  system, 

One  trifling  particular,  Truth,  should  have  miss'd  him ! 

For,  spite  of  his  fine  theoretic  positions, 

Mankind  is  a  science  defies  definitions. 

Some  sort  all  our  qualities  each  to  its  tribe, 

And  think  human  nature  they  truly  describe ; 

Have  you  found  this  or  t'other  ?  there's  more  in  the  wind, 

As  by  one  drunken  fellow  his  comrades  you'll  find. 

But  such  is  the  flaw,  or  the  depth  of  the  plan. 

In  the  make  of  that  wonderful  creature,  call'd  Man, 

No  two  virtues,  whatever  relation  they  claim, 

Nor  even  two  different  shades  of  the  same. 

Though  like  as  was  ever  twin-brother  to  brother, 

Possessing  the  one  shall  imply  you've  the  other. 

[But  truce  with  abstraction,  and  truce  with  the  Muse, 
Whose  rhymes  you'll  perhaps.  Sir,  ne'er  deign  to  peruse : 
Will  you  leave  your  justings,  your  jars,  and  your  quarrels, 
Contending  with  Billy  for  proud-nodding  laurels. 
My  much-honoured  Patron,  beUeve  your  poor  Poet, 
Your  courage  much  more  than  your  prudence  you  show  it. 
In  vain  with  Squire  Billy  for  laurels  you  struggle. 
He'll  have  them  by  fair  trade,  if  not,  he  will  smuggle ; 
Not  cabinets  even  of  kings  would  conceal  'em. 
He'd  up  the  back-stairs,  and  by  Gr —  he  would  steal  'em. 
Then  feats  like  Squire  Billy's  you  ne'er  can  achieve  'em, 
It  is  not,  outdo  him — the  task  is,  out-thieve  him.] 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  TOOTHACHE. 

[This  seems  to  have  been  coaiposed  about  the  month  of  May.  17S9,  wlien  he 
wrote  thus  to  Creech : — "  I  had  inteudo  1  to  have  troubled  you  with  a  loTig  letter; 
but  at  present  the  dehghtful  sensations  of  au  omnipotent  toothache  so  engross 
all  my  inner  man,  as  to  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  write  anythiag  but  nonsense. 
Fifty  troops  of  infernal  spirits  are  driving  post,  from  ear  to  ear,  along  my  jaw- 
bones."] 

My  curse  upon  your  venom'd  stang, 
That  shoots  my  tortur'd  gums  alang ; 
And  through  my  lugs  gies  mony  a  twang, 

Wi'  gnawing  vengeance ; 
Tearing  my  nerves  wi'  bitter  pang, 

Like  racking  engines ! 
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When  fevers  burn,  or  ague  freezes, 
Rheumatics  gnaw,  or  eholic  squeezes  ; 
Our  neighbour's  sympathy  may  ease  us, 

Wi'  pitying  moan ; 
But  thee — thou  hell  o'  a'  diseases, 

Aye  mocks  our  groan  ! 

A  down  my  beard  the  slavers  trickle  ! 
I  throw  the  wee  stools  o'er  the  miekle, 
As  round  the  fire  the  giglets  keckle. 

To  see  me  loup  ; 
While  raving  mad,  I  wish  a  heckle 

Were  in  their  doup  ! 

O'  a'  the  num'rous  human  dools, 

111  har'sts,  daft  bargains,  cutty-stools, 

Or  worthy  friends  rak'd  i'  the  mools, 

Sad  sight  to  see ! 
The  tricks  o'  knaves,  or  fash  o'  fools — 

Thou  bear'st  the  gree. 

Where'er  that  place  be  priests  ca'  hell, 
Whence  a'  the  tones  o'  mis'ry  yell. 
And  ranked  plagues  their  numbers  tell, 

In  dreadfu'  raw. 
Thou,  Toothache,  surely  bear'st  the  bell 

Amang  them  a' ! 

0  thou  grim  mischief -making  chiel', 
That  gars  the  notes  of  discord  squeel, 
'Till  daft  mankind  aft  dance  a  reel 

In  gore  a  shoe-thick  : — 
die  a'  the  faes  o'  Scotland's  weal 

A  towmond's  Toothache! 
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TO  DR.  BLxlCKLOCK, 

Ellis  land,  21st  Oct.,  1789, 

[The  poet  had  written  a  letter  to  his  venerable  friend.  Dr.  Blacklock,  which 
he  intrusted  to  Robert  Heron,  then  a  student  of  Divinity,  to  deliver  to  him,  but 
Heron  had  proved  unfaithful  to  his  trust.  The  Doctor  feeling  uneasy  at  Burns' 
long  silence,  wrote  him  a  kind  letter  in  verse,  which  brought  forth  the  following 
characteristic  reply  and  explanation:] — 

Wow,  but  your  letter  made  me  vauntie  ! 
And  are  you  hale,  and  weel,  and  cantie  ? 
I  ken'd   it  still  your  wee  bit  jauntie, 

Wad  bring  ye  to : 
Lord  send  you  aye  as  weel's  I  want  ye, 

And  then  ye'll  do  ! 

The  ill-thief  blaw  the  Heron  south ! 
And  never  drink  be  near  his  drouth  ! 
He  tauld  mysel'  by  word  o'  mouth, 

He'd  tak'  my  letter ; 
I  Uppen'd  to  the  chield  in  truth. 

And  bade  nae  better. 

But  aibllns  honest  Master  Heron, 
Had  at  the  time  some  dainty  fair  one, 
To  ware  his  theologic  care  on, 

And  holy  study ; 
And  tired  o'  sauls  to  waste  his  lear  on, 

E'en  tried  the  body.® 

But  what  d'ye  think,  my  trusty  fier, 
I'm  turn'd  a  ganger — Peace  be  here ! 
Parnassian  queans,  I  fear,  I  fear, 

Ye'll  now  disdain  me, 
And  then  my  fifty  pounds  a-year 

Will  little  gain  me. 

Ye  glaiket,  gleesome,  dainty  damies, 
Wha  by  Castaha's  wimphn'  streamies, 
Lowp,  sing,  and  lave  your  pretty  limbies, 

Ye  ken,  ye  ken, 
That  Strang  necessity  supreme  is 

'Mang  sons  o'  men. 


•  "  He  ventured  the  Sour,  and  I  risk'd  the  Body."— Jolly  Beggars. 
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I  hae  a  wife  and  twa  wee  laddies, 

They  maun  hae  brose  and  brats  o'  daddies ; 

Ye  ken  yoursel's  my  heart  right  proud  is : 

I  need  na  vaunt, 
But  I'll  sned  besoms — thraw  saugh  woodies, 

Before  they  want. 

Lord  help  me  through  this  warld  o'  care ! 
I'm  weary  sick  o't  late  and  air ! 
Not  but  I  hae  a  richer  share 

Than  mony  ithers ; 
But  why  should  ae  man  better  fare, 

And  a'  men  brithers  ? 

Come,  Firm  Resolve,  take  thou  the  van, 
Thou  stalk  o'  carl-hemp  in  man ! 
And  let  us  mind,  faint  heart  ne'er  wan 

A  lady  fair : 
Wha  does  the  utmost  that  he  can. 

Will  whyles  do  mair. 

Bat  to  conclude  my  silly  rhyme 
(I'm  scant  o'  verse,  and  scant  o'  time), 
To  make  a  happy  fire-side  clime 

To  weans  and  wife. 
That's  the  true  pathos  and  sublime 

Of  human  life. 

My  compUments  to  sister  Beckie ; 
And  eke  the  same  to  honest  Lucky, 
I  wat  she  is  a  dainty  chuckle, 

xVs  e'er  tread  clay ! 
And  gratefully  my  gude  auld  cockie, 

I'm  yours  for  aye.* 

ROBERT  BURNS. 


*  Blacklnok— blind  from  childlioorl— was  boni  in  1721,  and  died  in  1791.  Dr. 
Johnson  visitod  him  in  1773.  and  "  lookodonhim  with  rnvorenfe."  Horon  calls 
him  " an  anf,'ol  upon  earth;  "  and  Loi'khart  eloquently  observos.— "  Tho  writings 
of  Blacklock  am  for^otton ;  but  tho  momory  of  his  virtues  will  not  pass  away, 
nntil  mankind  shall  have  ceased  to  sympathise  with  the  misfortunes  of  genius, 
and  to  appreciate  the  poetry  of  Burns." 
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WRITTEN  IN  AN  ENVELOPE, 

ENCLOSING    A    LETTER    TO    CAPTAIN    GROSE. 

[Sometime  in  the  autumn  of  1789,  the  poet  addressed  a  letter  to  Grose,  which 
we  quoted  in  our  note  at  page  360,  Vol.  I.;  and  not  being  certain  of  the  Captain's 
address,  he  enclosed  the  letter  In  an  envelope  addressed  to  Mr.  Cardonnel,  a 
brother  antiquary  in  Edinburgh,  and  within  the  wrapper  he  wrote  the  following 
humorous  lines,  which  are  a  kind  of  parody  of  an  old  song,  commencing; — 

"Ken  ye  ought  o'  Sir  John  Malcolm  ?  Igo  and  ago ; 
If  he's  a  wise  man,  I  mistak'  him!  Iram,  coram,  dago."] 

Ken  ye  ought  o'  Captain  Grose — 

Igo  and  ago — 
If  he' s  amang  his  friends  or  foes  ? 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 

Is  he  to  Abra'm's  bosom  gane? 

Igo  and  ago, 
Or  handing  Sarah  by  the  wame"? 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 

Is  he  south,  or  is  he  north  ? 

Igo  and  ago. 
Or  drowned  in  the  river  Forth  ? 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 

Is  he  slain  by  Highlan'  bodies  ? 

Igo  and  ago. 
And  eaten  like  a  wether  haggis  ? 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 

Where'er  he  be,  the  Lord  be  near  him ! 

Igo  and  ago. 
As  for  the  deil,  he  daurna  steer  him, 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 

But  please  transmit  th'  enclosed  letter, 

Igo  and  ago, 
Which  will  obHge  your  humble  debtor, 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 

So  may  ye  hae  auld  stanes  in  store — 

Igo  and  ago — 
The  very  stanes  that  Adam  bore, 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 
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So  may  ye  get  in  glad  possession — 
Igo  and  ago — 

The  coins  o'  Satan's  coronation ! 
Iram,  coram,  dago. 


SKETCH— NEW-YEAR'S  DAY,  1790. 

TO    MRS.    DUNLOP. 

[The  poet  seldom  failed  to  address  Mrs.  Dunlop — either  in  verse  or  prose — on 
New- Year's  Day— alwaj-s  a  red-letter  day  in  his  Calendar.  Here  he  invites  her 
to  join  him  in  moralizing  on  a  favourite  theme  of  hers — the  immurtality  of  the 
soul.  He  well  knew  the  art  of  shaping  his  discourse  according  to  the  complexion 
of  his  audience : — 

"The  voice  of  Nature  loudly  cries, 
And  many  a  message  from  the  skies, 
That  something  in  us  never  dies !"] 

This  day,  Time  Avinds  th'  exhausted  chain, 
To  run  the  twelvemonth's  length  again : — 
I  see  the  old,  bald-pated  fellow, 
With  ardent  eyes,  complexion  sallow, 
Adjust  the  unimpair'd  machine. 
To  wheel  the  equal,  dull  routine. 

The  absent  lover,  minor  heir, 

In  vain  assail  him  with  their  prayer  ; 

Deaf  as  my  friend,  he  sees  them  press, 

Nor  makes  the  hour  one  moment  less. 

Will  you  (the  Major's  with  the  hounds, 

The  happy  tenants  share  his  rounds ; 

Coila's  fair  Rachel's  care  to-day, 

And  blooming  Keith's  engaged  with  Gray;)* 

From  housewife  cares  a  minute  borrow — 

That  grandcliild's  cap  will  do  to-morrow — 

And  join  with  me  a-moralizing, 

This  day's  propitious  to  be  wise  in. 

First,  what  did  yesternight  deliver? 

'  Another  year  is  gone  for  ever.' 

And  what  is  this  day's  strong  suggestion  ? 

'  The  passing  moment's  all  we  rest  on  ! ' 

Rest  on — for  what  ?  what  do  we  here  ? 

Or  why  regard  the  passing  year  ? 


•  Major,  afterwards  General  Dunlop,  the  lady's  son.  Rachael  and  Keith  were 
her  daughters:  the  one  engaged  in  making  a  painting  from  Burns'  Vision:  tho 
other,  from  Gray'e  Klegy. 
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Will  time,  amused  with  proverbed  lore, 

Add  to  our  date  one  minute  more  ? 

A  few  days  may — a  few  years  must — 

Repose  us  in  the  silent  dust. 

Then  is  it  wise  to  damp  our  bliss  ? 

Yes — all  such  reasonings  are  amiss  ! 

The  voice  of  Nature  loudly  cries, 

And  many  a  message  from  the  skies, 

That  something  in  us  never  dies : 

That  on  this  frail,  uncertain  state, 

Hang  matters  of  eternal  weight : 

That  future-life  in  worlds  unknown 

Must  take  its  hue  from  this  alone ; 

Whether  as  heavenly  glory  bright, 

Or  dark  as  misery's  woeful  night, — 

Since  then,  my  honour'd,  first  of  friends. 

On  this  poor  being  all  depends ; 

Let  us  the  important  7ioiv  employ, 

And  Uve  as  those  who  never  die. 

Though  you,  with  days  and  honours  crown'd. 

Witness  that  filial  circle  round 

(A  sight,  hfe's  sorrows  to  repulse, 

A  sight,  pale  envy  to  convulse). 

Others  now  claim  your  chief  regard ; 

Yourself,  you  wait  your  bright  reward. 


PROLOGUE, 

SPOKEN  AT  THE  THEATRE,  DUIIFRIES,  ON  NEW-YEAR's-DAY 
EVENING,  1790. 

[Before  the  close  of  1789.  the  poet  had  grown  sadly  discouraged  regarding  his 
farm,  and  he  would  often  steal  down  to  Dumfries  to  cheer  his  gloom  by  temporai-y 
excitement  at  the  theatre  or  elsewhere.  On  11th  January,  1790,  he  wrote  thus 
to  his  brother  Gilbert: — '-My  nerves  are  in  a  d —  state.  I  feel  that  horrid 
hypochondria  pervading  every  atom  of  both  body  and  soul.  This  farm  has  un- 
done my  enjoyment  of  myself.  It  is  a  ruinous  affair  on  all  hands.  But  let  it  go 
to  !     I'll  fight  it  out  and  be  off  with  it. 

"We  have  got  a  decent  set  of  players  here  just  now,  and  I  have  seen  them  an 
evening  or  two.  The  manager  of  "the  company,  Mr.  Sutherland,  is  a  man  of 
apparent  worth.  On  New-Year's-Day  evening  I  gave  him  the  following 
prologue,  which  he  spouted  to  his  audience  with  applause:"] — 

No  song  nor  dance  I  bring  from  yon  great  city 
That  queens  it  o'er  our  taste — the  raore's  the  pity : 
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Though,  by-the-bye,  abroad  why  will  you  roam '; 

Good  sense  and  taste  are  natives  here  at  home : 

But  not  for  panegyric  I  appear, 

I  come  to  wish  you  all  a  good  new-year ! 

Old  Father  Time  deputes  me  here  before  ye, 

Not  for  to  preach,  but  tell  his  simple  story : 

The  sage  grave  ancient  coughed,  and  bade  me  say : 

'  You're  one  year  older  this  important  day.' 

If  wiser,  too — he  hinted  some  suggestion, 

But  'twould  be  rude,  you  know,  to  ask  the  question ; 

And  with  a  would-be  rogiiish  leer  and  wink. 

He  bade  me  on  you  press  this  one  word — '  think  1 '  * 

Ye  sprightly  youths,  quite  flush'd  with  hope  and  spirit, 

Who  think  to  storm  the  world  by  dint  of  merit, 

To  you  the  dotard  has  a  deal  to  say. 

In  his  sly,  dry,  sententious,  proverb  way : 

He  bids  you  mind,  amid  your  thoughtless  rattle. 

That  the  first  blow  is  ever  half  the  battle ; 

That  though  some  by  the  skirt  may  try  to  snatch  him, 

Yet  by  the  forelock  is  the  hold  to  catch  him  ; 

That  whether  doing,  suflfering,  or  forbearing. 

You  may  do  miracles  by  persevering. 

Last,  though  not  least  in  love,  ye  youthful  fau', 
AngeUc  forms,  high  Heaven's  pecuhar  care ! 
To  you  old  Bald-pate  smooths  his  wrinkled  brow, 
And  humbly  begs  you'll  mind  the  important  Now ! 
To  crown  your  happiness  he  asks  your  leave, 
And  offers  bhss  to  give  and  to  receive. 

For  our  sincere,  though  haply  weak  endeavours, 
With  grateful  pride  we  own  your  many  favours ; 
And  howsoe'er  our  tongues  may  ill  reveal  it, 
Believe  our  glowing  bosoms  truly  feel  it. 


*  There  is  a  characteristic  variation  hero  in  a  MS.  copy  possessed  by  Mr. 
Greenehielils  of  Kerse  : — 

"  Said  '  Sutherland,  in  ouo  word,  bid  thom  TiirNK ! '  " 
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WRITTEN  TO  A  GENTLEMAN  WHO  HAD  SENT 
THE  POET  A  NEWSPAPER, 

AND  OFFERED  TO  CONTINUE  IT  FREE  OF  EXPENSE. 

[Chambers  considers  that  this  jocular  rhyming  epistle  was  addressed  in  Feb , 
1790,  to  Mr.  Peter  Stuart,  editor  of  The  Star  newspaper,  London,  to  whom  the 
poet  had  previously  "sent  various  contributions  in  prose  and  verse."  The 
closing  couplet  does  not  mean  that  he  returns  the  paper  to  the  sender ;  but  that 
he  o-ratefully  sends  back  a  rhinning  abstract  of  the  news.  The  text  shews 
moreover,  that  he  had  read  the  paper  to  some  purpose ;  for  his  summary  of 
the  history  of  Em-ope  at  that  period  is  most  comprehensive  and  correct.] 

Kind  Sir,  I've  read  your  paper  through, 

And,  faith,  to  me  'twas  really  new ! 

How  guess'd  ye,  sir,  what  maist  I  wanted? 

This  mouy  a  day  I've  graued  and  gaunted 

To  ken  what  French  mischief  was  brewin'. 

Or  what  the  drumhe  Dutch  were  doin' ; 

That  vile  doup-skelper,  Emperor  Joseph, 

If  Venus  yet  had  got  his  nose  off ; 

Or  how  the  colheshangie  works 

Atween  the  Russians  and  the  Turks ; 

Or  if  the  Swede,  before  he  halt, 

Would  play  anither  Charles  the  Twalt : 

If  Denmark,  anybody  spak'  o't ; 

Or  Poland,  wha  had  now  the  tack  o't ; 

How  cut-throat  Prussian  blades  were  hingin' ; 

How  hbbet  Italy  was  singin' ; 

If  Spaniard,  Portuguese,  or  Swiss, 

Were  sayin'  or  takiu'  aught  amiss  : 

Or  how  our  merry  lads  at  hame, 

In  Britain's  court,  kept  up  the  game ; 

How  Royal  George — the  Lord  leuk  o'er  him ! — 

Was  managing  St.  Stephen's  quorum ; 

If  sleekit  Chatham  Will  was  hvin'. 

Or  glaikit  Charlie-  got  his  nieve  in ; 

How  Daddie  Burke  the  plea  Avas  cookin', 

If  Warren  Hastings'  neck  was  yeukin' ; 

How  cesses,  stents,  and  fees  were  raxed. 

Or  if  bare yet  were  taxed ; 

The  news  o'  princes,  dukes,  and  earls. 
Pimps,  sharpers,  bawds,  and  opera-girls ; 
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If  that  daft  buckie,  Geordie  Wales, 
Was  threshin'  still  at  hizzies'  tails  ; 
Or  if  he  was  grown  oughtlins  douser, 
And  no'  a  perfect  kintra  cooser. 
A'  this  and  mair  I  never  heard  of, 
And  but  for  you  I  might  despaired  of. 
So  gratefu',  back  your  news  I  send  you, 
And  pray,  a'  gude  things  may  attend  you ! 

Ellisland,  Monday  mornincf,  1790. 


ELEGY 

ON    THE    LATE    MISS    BURNET    OF   MONBODDO. 

[This  beautiful  young  lady,  to  whom  reference  Is  made  in  the  poet's  Address  to 
Edinburgh  (page  181,  Vol.  I.),  died  of  consumption  on  17th  June,  1790;  and  so 
far  onward  as  the  23rd  January,  1791,  we  find  the  poet  thus  writing  to  Alexander 
Cunningham: — "  I  have  these  several  months  been  hammering  at  an  elegy  on 
the  amiable  and  accomplished  Miss  Burnet.  I  have  got,  and  can  get  no  farther 
than  the  following  fragment,  on  which,  please  give  me  your  strictures."  This 
is  sufQcient  to  prove  that  Burns  did  not  invariably  compose  without  labour.  His 
high  esteem  for  the  deceased  seems  to  have  imposed  this  task  on  his  muse.  A 
few  months  before  her  death  he  thus  made  reference  to  her  in  one  of  his 
letters :— '■  Miss  Burnet  is  not  more  dear  to  her  guardian  angel,  nor  his  Grace  of 
Q to  the  powers  of  darkness,  than  nay  friend  Cunningham  to  me ! "] 

Life  ne'er  exulted  in  so  rich  a  prize 
As  IJurnet,  lovely  from  her  native  skies ; 
Nor  envious  death  so  triumphed  in  a  blow, 
As  that  which  laid  th'  accomplished  Burnet  low. 

Thy  form  and  mind,  sweet  maid,  can  I  forget  V 

In  richest  ore  the  brightest  jewel  set ! 

In  thee,  high  Heaven  above  was  truest  shewn, 

As  by  his  noblest  work  the  Godhead  best  is  known. 

In  vain  ye  flaunt  in  summer's  pride,  ye  groves ; 

Thou  crystal  streamlet  with  thy  flowery  shore, 
Ye  woodland  choir  that  chant  your  idle  loves, 

Ye  cease  to  charm — EUza  is  no  more ! 

Ye  heathy  wastes,  iinniixed  with  reedy  fens ; 

Ye  mossy  streams,  with  sedge  and  rushes  stored  ; 
Ye  rugged  cliffs,  o'erhanging  dreary  glens. 

To  you  I  fly,  ye  with  my  soul  accord. 
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Princes,  whose  cumbrous  pride  was  all  their  worth, 
Shall  venal  lays  their  pompous  exit  hail  ? 

And  thou,  sweet  excellence !  forsake  our  earth, 
And  not  a  muse  in  honest  grief  bewail  ? 

We  saw  thee  shine  in  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 
And  virtue's  light,  that  beams  beyond  the  spheres 

But,  like  the  sun  eclipsed  at  morning-tide. 
Thou  left'st  us  darkhng  in  a  world  of  tears. 

The  parent's  heart  that  nestled  fond  in  thee. 
That  heart  how  sunk,  a  prey  to  grief  and  care ; 

So  decked  the  woodbine  sweet  yon  aged  tree ; 
So  from  it  ravished,  leaves  it  bleak  and  bare. 


TO  ROBERT  GRAHAM,  ESQ.,  OF  FINTRY, 

ON  RECEIVING  A  FAVOUR,  IOtH  AUGUST,  1789. 

[The  favour  referred  to  was  the  poet's  being  nominated  to  the  excise  district 
round  Ellisland.  The  date  of  this  beautiful  effusion  of  gratitude  is  made  certain 
by  the  postmarlj  on  the  original  letter  to  Mr.  Graham  containing  it,  now  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Gibson  Craig,  W.S.,  of  Edinburgh.  Therefore  thisruustbe 
reckoned  the  second  of  four  poetical  epistles  addressed  to  Mr  Graham,  instead 
of  the  fourth,  as  arranged  by  Chambers.  The  closing  couplet  is  now  for  the 
first  time  printed  in  connection  with  the  poem.] 

I  CALL  no  goddess  to  inspire  my  strains, 
A  fabled  muse  may  suit  a  bard  that  feigns  ; 
Friend  of  my  life !  my  ardent  spirit  burns, 
And  all  the  tribute  of  my  heart  returns. 
For  boons  accorded,  goodness  ever  new, 
The  gift  still  dearer,  as  the  giver,  you. 

Thou  orb  of  day !  thou  other  paler  light ! 

And  all  ye  many  sparkling  stars  of  night ; 

If  aught  that  giver  from  my  mind  efface ; 

If  I  that  giver's  bounty  e'er  disgrace ; 

Then  roll  to  me,  along  your  wandering  spheres. 

Only  to  number  out  a  villain's  years ! 
[I  lay  my  hand  upon  my  swelling  breast, 
And  grateful  would,  but  cannot  speak  the  rest,  j 
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THE  RIGHTS  OF  WOMAN. 

AN    OCCASIONAL    ADDRESS    SPOKEN    BY    MISS     FONTENELLE 
ON    HER    BENEFIT   NIGHT. 

[At  the  Dumfries  Theatre,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Sutherland,  a  pretty 
young  actress— Miss  Foutenelle— formed  one  of  the  company  dui-ing  the  winter 
of  1702,  and  also  of  the  year  following.  The  local  newspapers  announced  her 
beneflt-night  for  26th  November,  1792,  and  that  after  the  play— T/ie  Country 
Girl— she  would  "  deliver  an  occasional  address,  written  by  Mr.  Robert  Burns, 
called  The  Rig/its  of  Woman."  At  that  period  the  government  of  this  country  was 
in  great  alarm  regarding  the  spread  of  what  were  termed  liberal  or  revolutionary 
opinions.  Paine  had  produced  his  "  Rights  of  Man,"  and  Mary  Wolstoncroft 
was  advocating  the  "  Rights  of  Woman,"  and  many  thought  that  the  line, 

"  Truce  with  kings,  and  truce  with  constitutions  " — 
the  fourth  from  the  end  in  this  Address,  was   by  far  too  bold,  and  that  the 
finishing-stroke,  get  ira !  was  intolerable. 

Chambers  records,  that  a  lady  with  whom  he  once  conversed,  "  remembered 
being  present  in  the  theatre  of  Dumfries,  during  the  heat  of  the  Revolution, 
when  Burns  entered  the  pit  somewhat  affected  by  liquor.  On  God  save  the  King 
being  struck  up  by  the  band,  the  audience  rose  as  usual— all  except  the  intem- 
perate poet,  who  cried  for  ga  ira !  A  tumult  was  the  consequence,  and  Burns 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  house." 

Immediatelv  after  this,  namely  in  December,  1792,  Collector  Mitchell  con- 
founded him  with  the  information  that  he  had  received  an  order  from  the  Board 
of  Excise  to  enquire  into  his  political  conduct,  as  one  blamed  for  being  dis- 
affected to  the  government.] 

While  Europe's  eye  is  fixed  on  mighty  things, 
The  fate  of  empires  and  the  fall  of  kings  ; 
While  quacks  of  state  must  each  produce  his  plau, 
And  even  children  lisp  the  Rights  of  Man ; 
Amid  this  mighty  fuss  just  let  me  mention, 
The  Rights  of  Woman  merit  some  attention. 

First,  in  the  sexes'  intermixed  connection, 
One  sacred  Right  of  Woman  is — rrotection. 
The  tender  flower  tliat  lifts  its  head,  elate, 
Helpless,  must  fall  before  the  blasts  of  fate, 
Sunk  on  the  earth,  defaced  its  lovely  form, 
Unless  your  shelter  ward  th'  impending  storm. 

Our  second  Right— but  needless  here  is  caution, 
To  keep  that  right  inviolate 's  the  fashion. 
Each  man  of  sense  has  it  so  full  before  him, 
He'd  die  before  he'd  wrong  it,  'tis— Decorum. 
There  was,  indeed,  in  far  less  polished  days, 
A  time  when  rough,  rude  man  had  naughty  ways; 
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Would  swagger,  swear,  get  drunk,  kick  up  a  riot, 
Nay,  even  thus  invade  a  lady's  quiet. 
Now,  thank  our  stars!  these  Gothic  times  are  fled  ; 
Now,  well-bred  men — and  you  are  all  well-bred — 
Most  justly  think  (and  we  are  much  the  gainers) 
Such  conduct  neither  spuit,  wit,  nor  manners.* 

For  Right  the  third,  our  last,  our  best,  our  dearest. 
That  Right  to  fluttering  female  hearts  the  nearest, 
Which  even  the  Rights  of  Kings,  in  low  prostration 
Most  humbly  own — 'tis  dear,  dear  Admiration  ! 
In  that  blest  sphere  alone  we  live  and  move ; 
There  taste  that  hfe  of  life — immortal  love  ! 
Smiles,  glances,  sighs,  tears,  fits,  fhrtations,  airs, 
'Gainst  such  an  host  what  flinty  savage  dares, — 
When  awful  Beauty  joins  with  all  her  charms, — 
Who  is  so  rash  as  rise  in  rebel  arms  ? 
But  truce  with  kings,  and  truce  with  constitutions, 
With  bloody  armaments  and  revolutions ! 
Let  majesty  your  first  attention  summon, 
Ah  !  (^a  ira  !  the  majesty  of  woman  ! 


SONNET, 

WRITTEN  ON  THE  2oTH  JANUARY  1793,    THE    BIRTHDAY    OF 

THE   AUTHOR,    ON    HEARING   A    THRUSH    SING 

IN    A    MORNING  W^ALK. 

[The  only  remark  we  have  to  make  in  connection  with  this  elegantly  versified 
little  poem,  is  to  express  our  surprise  that  Dr.  Ciirrie.  with  the  same  before  his 
eyes,  giving  the  date  of  the  author's  birthday  in  its  title,  could  have  been  so 
inaccurate  as  to  set  down  in  the  first  edition  of  his  biography  of  the  poet,  the 
"  29th  January  "  as  the  date !  It  was  corrected  in  his  second  edition,  but  the 
error  has  been  copied  in  many  editions  of  Burns,  down  to  the  year  1S16;  aye, 
even  onwards  to  1826.  In  "  Dove's  English  Classics,"  published  in  the  latter 
year,  the  error  was  reproduced,  and  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period  it 
was  not  uncommon  to  hear  of  the  "Burns  Anniversary"  being  celebrated  on 
the  29th  of  the  month.] 

Sing  on,  sweet  thrush,  upon  the  leafless  bough, 
Sing  on,  sweet  bird,  I  Hsten  to  thy  strain ; 
See  aged  Winter,  'mid  his  surly  reign. 

At  thy  blythe  carol  clears  his  furrowed  brow! 

*  An  ironical  allusion  to  the  annual  saturnalia  of  the  Caledonian  Hunt  at 
Dumfries. 
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So  in  lone  Poverty's  dominion  drear, 

Sits  meek  Content  with  light  unanxious  heart, — 
Welcomes  the  rapid  moments,  bids  them  part. 

Nor  asks  if  they  bring  ought  to  hope  or  fear. 

I  thank  thee,  Author  of  this  opening  day  ! 

Thou  whose  bright  sun  now  gilds  yon  orient  skies ! 

Riches  denied,  thy  boon  was  purer  joys, — 
What  wealth  could  never  give  nor  take  away  ! 

Yet  come,  thou  child  of  poverty  and  care ! 

The  mite  high  Heaven  bestowed,  that  mite  with  thee  I'll  share. 


IMPROMPTU, 

ON  MRS.  riddel's  BIRTHDAY,  4tH  NOVEMBER,   1793. 

[This  successful  little  compliment,  to  the  accomplished  Maria  Riddel,  appears 
amr>iig  the  poet's  productions  of  this  period  like  sunshine  before  rain ;  for  very 
shortly  thereafter,  a  quarrel  ensued  between  these  good  friends,  and  Burns'  pen 
seems  dipped  in  gall  when  he  writes  of  her  after  this  time.] 

Old  Winter,  with  his  frosty  beard, 
Thus  once  to  Jove  his  prayer  preferred : 
'  What  have  I  done  of  all  the  year, 
To  bear  this  hated  doom  severe  ? 
My  cheerless  suns  no  pleasure  know ; 
Night's  horrid  car  drags  dreary,  slow  ; 
My  dismal  mouths  no  joys  are  crowning. 
But  spleeny  Enghsh,  hanging,  drowning. 

'  Now,  Jove,  for  once  be  mighty  civil, 
To  counterbalance  all  this  evil ; 
Give  me,  antl  Vve  no  more  to  say, 
Give  me  Maria's  natal-day! 
That  brilliant  gift  shall  so  enrich  me. 
Spring,  summer,  autumn,  cannot  match  me.' 
'  'Tis  done ! '  says  Jove ;  so  ends  my  story, 
And  Winter  once  rejoiced  in  glory. 
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ADDRESS, 

SPOKEN    BY    MISS    FONTENELLE    ON    HER    BENEFIT -NIGHT, 
DECEMBEK  4tH,    1793. 


[In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Duulop,  which  Dr.  Currie  has  erroneously  set  down  as 
written  in  1795,  the  poet  refers  to  this  production  as  follows : — '■  24th  December. 
We  have  had  a  brilliant  theatre  here  this  season;  only,  as  all  other  business 
does,  it  experiences  a  stagnation  of  trade  from  the  epidemical  complaint  of  the 
country — trant  of  cash.  I  mentioned  our  theatre  merely  to  lug  in  an  occasional 
addresfs,  which  I  wrote  for  the  beneflt-night  of  one  of  the  actresses,  which  is  as 
follows."  All  the  poet's  biographers,  including  the  accurate  Chambers,  have 
accepted  Dr.  Currie's  date,  and  thereby  launched  themselves  into  a  labyrinth  of 
difBculty  in  tracing  the  course  of  the  poet's  illness  during  the  latter  part  of  1795, 
and  onwards  till  his  death  in  July,  1796. 

The  poet's  letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  on  31st  January,  1796,  intimating  that  after 
many  weeks  of  sick-bed  he  had  only  once  been  before  his  door  in  the  street,  is 
correctly  dated.  He  there  complains  that  "these  many  months"  she  had  been 
two  packets  in  his  debt  How  then  could  he  have  written  to  her  only  one 
month  before  ?  The  slightest  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  letter  referred 
to,  shew  at  once  that  Christmas,  1793,  instead  of  1795,  is  its  proper  date.  He 
begins  by  referring  to  the  illness  of  "a  sweet  little  girl — my  youngest  child." 
Now,  at  Christmas,  1795,  his  youngest  child  was  the  boy  James  Gleucairn;  for 
the  autumn  of  that  year — as  he  tells  that  lady  in  his  letter  of  31st  January,  1796 — 
"  robbed  him  of  his  only  daughter  and  darling  child."  Another  proof  of  the 
erroneous  date  is  visible  in  the  reference  therein  made  to  a  MS.  book  of  his 
letters  he  was  then  forming  for  Kiddel  of  Glenriddel,  and  Eiddel  died  in  April, 
1794.  His  words  are — "I  have  written,  and  am  writing  them  out  in  a  bound 
MS.  for  my  friend's  library." 

What  seems  to  have  misled  Currie  and  all  his  followers  in  regard  to  the  date 
of  this  impoi-tant  letter,  is  the  poet's  apparent  reference  to  his  approaching 
death :  we  say  apparent  reference,  for,  upon  closer  mspection,  it  turns  out  to  be 
no  more  than  one  of  those  foreboding  anticipations  which  he  was  wont  to  indulge 
in.  His  words  are  these — "  If  I  am  nipt  off  at  the  command  of  fate,  even  in  all 
the  vigour  of  manhood  as  I  am — such  things  happen  every  day — Gracious  God ! 
what  would  become  of  my  little  flock?" 

It  is  hoped  that  the  reader  will  pardon  this  long,  and  perhaps  digressive  note, 
for  the  sake  of  its  importance  in  correcting  the  careless  chronology  and 
inexcusable  inattention  of  the  poet's  editors  to  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the 
writings  they  undertake  to  edit.] 

Still  anxious  to  secure  your  partial  favour, 
And  not  less  anxious,  sure,  this  night,  than  ever, 
A  Prologue,  Epilogue,  or  some  such  matter, 
'Twould  vamp  my  bill,  said  I,  if  nothing  better ; 
So  sought  a  Poet,  roosted  near  the  skies. 
Told  him  I  came  to  feast  my  curious  eyes ! 
Said,  nothing  like  his  works  was  ever  printed ; 
And  last,  my  Prologue-business  slily  hinted. 
'  Ma'am,  let  me  tell  you,'  quoth  my  man  of  rhymes, 
'  I  know  your  bent— these  are  no  laughing  times  : 
Can  you — but,  Miss,  I  own  I  have  my  fears — 
Dissolve  in  pause  and  sentimental  tears, 
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With  ladeu  sighs,  and  solemn-rounded  sentence ; 
Rouse  from  his  sluggish  slumbers  fell  Repentence ; 
Paint  Vengeance  as  he  takes  his  horrid  stand, 
Waving  on  high  the  desolating  brand. 
Calling  the  storms  to  bear  him  o'er  a  guilty  land "? ' 

I  could  no  more — askance  the  creature  eyeing, 

D'ye  think,  said  I,  this  face  was  made  for  crying '? 

I'll  laugh,  that's  poz — nay,  more,  the  world  shall  know  it; 

And  so,  your  servant !  gloomy  Master  Poet ! 

Firm  as  my  creed.  Sirs,  'tis  my  fixed  belief, 

That  Misery's  another  word  for  Grief ; 

I  also  think — so  may  I  be  a  bride ! 

That  so  much  laughter,  so  much  life  enjoyed. 

Thou  man  of  crazy  care  and  ceaseless  sigh, 
Still  under  bleak  Misfortune's  blasting  eye  ; 
Doomed  to  that  sorest  task  of  man  ahve — 
To  make  three  guineas  do  the  work  of  five :  * 
Laugh  in  Misfortune's  face — the  beldam  witch  ! 
Say,  you'll  be  merry,  though  you  can't  be  rich. 
Thou  other  man  of  care,  the  wretch  in  love. 
Who  long  with  jiltish  arts  and  airs  hast  strove ; 
Who,  as  the  boughs  all  temptingly  project, 
Measur'st  in  desperate  thought — a  rope — thy  neck — 
Or,  where  the  beetling  cliff  o'erhangs  the  deep, 
Peerest  to  meditate  the  healing  leap : 
Wouldst  thou  be  cured  ?  thou  silly,  moping  elf ! 
Laugh  at  her  follies — laugh  e'en  at  thyself : 
Learn  to  despise  those  frowns  now  so  terrific. 
And  love  a  kinder — that's  your  grand  specific. 

To  sum  up  all,  be  merry,  I  advise ; 

And  as  we're  merry,  may  we  still  be  wise. 


*  "At  present,  every  guinea  has  a  five-guinea  errand  with  me." — Letter — 
Burns  to  Peter  Hill,  April,  2,  1789. 

"  The  taBk  of  the  superlatively  damned — to  make  one  guinea  do  the  business 
of  three."— Z.««(?r,  Burns  to  MaxtceU.  December  20,  1789. 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  LAP-DOG,  NAMED  ECHO. 

[The  date  of  this  versicle  is  July,  1793.  It  had  its  biith  during  the  poet's 
pleasant  tour  in  Gfalloway  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Syme,  which  that  gentleman  has 
so  well  narrated  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Carrie.  At  the  house  of  Mr.  Gordon,  after- 
wards Viscount  Kenmure,  the  travellers  were  entertained  three  days.  "  Mrs. 
Gordon's  lap-dog,  Echo,  was  dead.  She  would  have  an  epitaph  on  him.  Several 
had  been  made.  Burns  was  asked  for  one.  This  was  setting  Hercules  to  the 
distaff.  He  disliked  the  subject,  but  to  please  the  lady,  he  would  try.  Here  is 
what  he  produced : ''] — 

In  wood  and  wild,  ye  warbling  throng, 

Your  heavy  loss  deplore ! 
Now  half  extinct  your  powers  of  song, 

Sweet  Echo  is  no  more. 

Ye  jarring,  screeching  things  around, 

Scream  your  discordant  joys ! 
Now  half  your  din  of  tuneless  sound 

With  Echo  silent  lies. 


SENT  TO  A  GENTLEMAN  WHOM  HE  HAD 
OFFENDED. 

[Mr.  Walter  Eiddel.  brother  of  the  Laird  of  Glenriddel,  and  husband  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Eiddel,  whose  birthday  the  poet  had  lately  celebrated  in  his  own  way,  is 
understood  to  have  been  the  gentleman  to  whom  these  lines  were  sent,  as  part 
of  an  apology  for  some  indiscretion  committed  by  him  on  the  previous  evening. 
The  "savage  hospitality"  of  those  times  was  one  of  the  forms  of  seduction 
which  the  poet  had  not  the  firmness — indeed,  scarcely  the  inclination  to  with- 
stand, and,  as  Mr.  Chambers  truly  observes,  "  it  is  to  be  feared  that  his  friends 
at  Woodley  Park  were  amongst  those  who  took  the  lead  in  thus  seducing  him 
from  the  quiet  domestic  life  in  which  it  was  his  duty,  and  would  otherwise  have 
been  his  pleasure,  to  dwell.  The  details  of  Burns'  misconduct  which  led  to  the 
estrangement  betwixt  such  intimate  friends  as  Mrs.  Kiddel  and  him,  have  not 
been  given,  but  have  often  been  surmised.  In  a  letter  that  he  addressed  to  her 
next  day,  dated  from  the  infernal  regions,  he  speaks  of  "  the  impropriety  of 
my  conduct  yesternight  under  your  roof."  and  longs  to  be  "  reinstated  in  the 
good  opinion  of  the  fair  circle  whom  my  conduct  last  night  so  much  injured." 
He  adds. — "To  the  men  of  the  company  I  will  make  no  apology.  Your  husband, 
who  insisted  on  my  drinking  more  than  I  chose,  has  no  right  to  blame  me ;  and 
the  other  gentlemen  were  partakers  of  my  guilt."] 

The  friend  whom  wild  from  wisdom's  way, 

The  fumes  of  wine  infuriate  send 
(Not  moony  madness  more  astray) — 

Who  but  deplores  that  hapless  friend  ? 
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Miue  was  th'  insensate  frenzied  part, 
Ah  !  why  should  I  such  scenes  outlive  ?- 

Scenes  so  abhorrent  to  my  heart ! 
'Tis  thine  to  pity  and  forgive. 


MONODY, 

ON  A  LADY  FAMED  FOR  HER  CAPRICE. 

[Oaprioioiisness,  accoriling  to  Burns,  was  the  ruling  foible  of  Mrs.  Marif* 
Riddel  (the  "Eliza"  of  this  satire.)  Another  of  her  sine,  he  informed  Smellie 
the  printer,  in  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him,  was  want  of  hypocrisy.  "  This 
failing,"  he  says,  "you  will  easily  discover,  as  she  seems  rather  pleased  with 
indulging  in  it,  and  a  failing  that  you  will  easily  pardon,  as  it  is  a  sin  which 
very  much  besets  j-ourself ;  where  she  dislikes  or  despises,  she  is  apt  to  make 
no  more  a  secret  of  it  than  where  she  esteems  and  respects." 

The  poet's  letters  to  Mrs.  Eiddel,  immediately  after  the  disruption  between 
them  (about  Christmas,  1793),  manifest  great  anxiety  to  be  reinstalled  in  her 
favour;  but,  disappointed  in  this,  that  "stubborn  something  in  man"  which 
he  so  dearly  cherished,  asserted  its  position,  and  rendered  a  reconciliation  for 
a  long  while  hopeless.  Thus  he  wrote  to  her, — "  In  a  face  where  I  used  to  meet 
the  kind  complacency  of  friendly  confidence,  now  to  find  cold  neglect  and  con- 
temptous  scorn,  is  a  wrench  that  my  heart  can  ill  bear.  It  is,  however,  some 
kind  of  miserable  good-luck,  that  while  de-haut-en-bas  rigour  may  depress 
an  unoffending  vsretch  to  the  ground,  it  has  a  tendency  to  rouse  a  stubborn 
something  in  his  bosom,  which  though  it  cannot  heal  the  woimds  of  his  soul,  is 
at  least  an  opiate  to  blimt  their  poignancy." 

Shortly  after  writing  the  following  ill-tempered  lampoon,  he  addressed  the 
last  letter  to  his  Clarinda  which  has  been  preserved,  and  he  introduces  this  poem 
to  her  notice  thus: — "Tell  me  what  you  think  of  the  following  Monody:  the 
subject  is  a  woman  of  fashion  in  this  country,  with  whom  I  was  formerly  well 
acquainted.  By  some  scandalous  conduct  to  me.  and  two  or  three  other  gentle- 
men here  as  well  as  me,  she  steered  so  far  to  the  north  of  my  good  opinion, 
that  I  have  made  her  the  theme  of  several  ill-natured  things.  The  following 
epigram  struck  me  the  other  day  as  I  passed  her  carriage." 

The  epigram  here  referred  to,  Robert  Chambers  has  declined  to  print,  on  the 
ground  of  its  utter  unworthiness  of  the  poet,  and  its  coarse  injustice  to  the 
lady  who  was  its  theme.  He  notes,  however,  that  the  MS.  is  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  W.  F.  Watson,  bookseller,  Edinburgh.] 

How  cold  is  that  bosom  which  folly  once  fired, 

How  pale  is  that  cheek  where  the  rouge  lately  glistened  ! 

How  silent  that  tongue  which  the  echoes  oft  tired. 
How  dull  is  that  ear  which  to  flattery  so  listened ! 

If  sorrow  and  anguish  their  exit  await, 

From  friendship  and  dearest  affection  removed ; 

How  doubly  severer,  Ehza,  thy  fate. 

Thou  diedst  unwept,  as  thou  Hvedst  unloved ! 

Loves,  Graces,  and  Virtues,  I  call  not  on  you ; 

So  shy,  grave,  and  distant,  ye  shed  not  a  tear : 
But  come,  all  ye  offspring  of  Folly  so  true. 

And  flowers  let  us  cull  for  p]liza's  cold  bier. 
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We'll  search  through  the  garden  for  each  silly  flower, 
We'll  roam  through  the  forest  for  each  idle  weed ; 

But  chiefly  the  nettle,  so  typical,  shower, 
For  none  e'er  approached  her  but  rued  the  rash  deed. 

We'll  sculpture  the  marble,  we'll  measure  the  lay ; 

Here  Vanity  strums  on  her  idiot  lyre ; 
There  keen  Indignation  shall  dart  on  her  prey, 

Which  spurning  Contempt  shall  redeem  from  his  ire. 

THE    EPITAPH. 

Here  lies,  uow  a  prey  to  insulting  neglect, 
What  once  was  a  butterfly  gay  in  life's  beam : 

Want  only  of  wisdom  denied  her  respect, 
Want  only  of  goodness  denied  her  esteem. 


SONNET, 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  ROBERT  RIDDEL,  ESQ.,  OF  FRIARS'  CARSE. 

[The  poet's  friend  of  old-standing — Glenriddel,  whose  board  was  "so  noted  for 
drowning  of  sorrow  and  care,"  had  also  become  estranged  to  Burns  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rupture  with  hia  relatives  of  Woodley  Park.  He  died  in  April, 
1794,  unreconciled  to  the  bard  of  The  Whistle.  The  poet,  however,  to  his  honour, 
remembering  only  the  worth  of  his  deceased  friend,  and  former  loving-ktadness, 
immediately  penned  the  following  elegaic  sonnet  on  the  sad  event.  So  promptly 
was  this  done,  that  the  verses  appeared  in  the  Dumfries  newspaper  along  with 
the  announcement  of  Glenriddel's  death.] 

No  more,  ye  warblers  of  the  wood,  no  more ; 
Nor  pour  your  descant  grating  on  my  soul :  * 
Thou  young-eyed  Spring,  gay  in  thy  verdant  stole — 

More  welcome  were  to  me  grim  Winter's  wildest  roar. 

How  can  ye  charm,  ye  flowers,  with  all  your  dyes  ? 

Ye  blow  upon  the  sod  that  wraps  my  friend ! 

How  can  I  to  the  tuneful  strain  attend ! 
That  strain  flows  round  th'  untimely  tomb  where  Riddel  lies. 


*  Var.  in  MS.,  followed  by  Currie,  verse  1 : — 

"  Nor  pour  your  descant  grating  on  mj-  ear: 
Thou  young-eyed  Spring,  thy  charms  I  cannot  bear." 
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Yes,  pour,  ye  warblers,  pour  the  notes  of  woe, 
And  soothe  the  Virtues  weeping  o'er  his  bier : 
The  Man  of  Worth — and  hath  not  left  his  peer ! 

Is  in  his  narrow  house,  for  ever  darkly  low. 

Thee,  Spring,  again  with  joy  shall  others  greet ; 
Me,  memory  of  my  loss  will  only  meet.  * 


TO  MISS  GRAHAM,  OF  FINTRY, 

WITH    A    PRESENT    OF    SONGS. 

[In  July,  1794,  the  poet,  in  a  letter  to  Thomson,  transcrihed  these  verses  with 
the  remark — "I  have  presented  a  copy  of  your  songs  to  the  daughter  of  a  much- 
valued  and  much-honoured  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Graham  of  Fintry.  I  wrote  ou 
the  blank  side  of  the  title-page  the  following  address  to  the  young  lady :  "] — 

Here,  where  the  Scottish  Muse  immortal  lives. 
In  sacred  strains  and  tuneful  numbers  joined. 

Accept  the  gift,  though  humble  he  who  gives ; 
Rich  is  the  tribute  of  the  grateful  mind. 

So  may  no  ruffian  feehng  in  thy  breast. 
Discordant,  jar  thy  bosom-chords  among ; 

But  Peace  attune  thy  gentle  soul  to  rest, 
Or  Love  ecstatic  wake  his  seraph  song : 

Or  Pity's  notes,  in  luxury  of  tears, 

As  modest  want  the  tale  of  woe  reveals ; 

While  conscious  Virtue  all  the  strain  endears. 
And  heaven-born  Piety  her  sanction  seals. 


TO  DR.  MAXWELL, 

ON  MISS  JESSY  STAIG's  RECOVERY. 

[In  November,  1794,  in  writing  to  Thomson,  the  poet  asked  him  thus: — "  How 
do  you  like  the  following  epigram,  which  I  wrote  the  other  day  on  a  lovely 
young  girl's  recovery  from  a  fever?  Dr.  Maxwell  was  the  physician  who 
eeemingly  saved  her  from  the  grave ;  and  to  him  I  address  the  following."  The 
reader  will  understand  that  Miss  Staig  was  the  Jessie  of  tho  song  given  at 
page  48.] 

Maxwell,  if  merit  here  you  crave, 

That  merit  I  deny  : 
You  save  fair  Jessy  from  the  grave ! — 

An  angel  could  not  die ! 

*  Var.  in  MS.,  verse  2. — "please"  ioT  charm,  "pours"  torJUnes. 
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POETICAL  INSCRIPTION 

FOR   AN   ALTAR   TO    INDEPENDENCE,    AT   KERROUGHTREE, 
THE  SEAT  OF  MR.  HERON. 

[This  is  a  compliment  to  the  hero  of  the  poet's  Kirkcudbright  election  ballada 
of  1795 — to  be  afterwards  given.] 

Thou  of  an  independent  mind, 

With  soul  resolved,  with  soul  resigned ; 

Prepar'd  Power's  proudest  frown  to  brave, 

Who  wilt  not  be,  nor  have  a  slave ; 

Yirtue  alone  who  dost  revere, 

Thy  own  reproach  alone  dost  fear, — 

Approach  this  shrine,  and  worship  here! 


TO  CHLORIS. 

[Along  with  the  two  last  songs  which  this  lady  formed  the  subject  of — namely 
"  Bonie  was  yon  rosy  brier,"  and  "  This  is  no'  my  ain  lassie  " — the  poet,  in  his 
letter  to  Thomson,  dated  3rd  August,  1795,  transcribed  these  beautiful  verses, 
explaining  as  follows:— "Written  on  the  blank  leaf  of  a  copy  of  the  last  edition 
of  my  poems,  presented  to  the  lady  whom,  in  so  many  fictitious  reveries  of 
passion,  but  with  the  most  ardent  sentiments  of  real  friendship,  I  have  so  often 
Bimg  under  the  name  of  Chloris."] 

'Tis  Friendship's  pledge,  my  young,  fair  friend, 

Nor  thou  the  gift  refuse. 
Nor  with  unwilhng  ear  attend 

The  morahsing  Muse. 

Since  thou,  in  all  thy  youth  and  charms, 

Must  bid  the  world  adieu, — 
A  world  'gainst  peace  in  constant  arms — 

To  join  the  friendly  few ; 

Since  thy  gay  morn  of  hfe  o'ercast, 

Chill  came  the  tempest's  lower ; — 
And  ne'er  misfortune's  eastern  blast 

Did  nip  a  fairer  flower  : 

Since  life's  gay  scenes  must  charm  no  more ; 

Still  much  is  left  behind ; 
Still  nobler  wealth  hast  thou  in  store — 

The  comforts  of  the  mind. 
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Thiue  is  the  self-approving  glow, 

On  conscious  honour's  part ; 
And,  dearest  gift  of  Heaven  below, 

Thine  friendship's  truest  heart. 

The  joys  refined  of  sense  and  taste. 

With  every  Muse  to  rove : 
And  doubly  were  the  poet  blest, 

These  joys  could  he  improve. 

Une  bagatelle  de  Vamitie. 

COILA. 


EPITAPH  ON  A  FRIEND. 

[This  friend  the  poet  names  in  his  "  Commonplace  Book,"  April,  1784,  to 
have  been  William  Muir,  of  Tarboltou  Mill.    It  is  one  of  his  very  best.] 

An  honest  man  here  lies  at  rest 
As  e'er  God  with  his  image  blest ! 
The  friend  of  man,  the  friend  of  truth ; 
The  friend  of  age,  and  guide  of  youth ; 

Few  hearts  like  his,  with  virtue  warmed, 
Few  heads  with  knowledge  so  informed : 
If  there's  another  world,  he  lives  in  bliss ; 
If  there  is  none,  he  made  the  best  of  this. 


A  GRACE  BEFORE  DINNER. 

["  Godliness,  with  contentment,  is  great  gain,"  is  the  maxim  illustrated  in  this 
prettily  turned  stanza.] 

0  Thou,  who  kindly  dost  provide 

For  every  creature's  want ! 
We  bless  Thee,  God  of  Nature  wide. 

For  all  Thy  goodness  lent : 
And,  if  it  please  Thee,  heavenly  guide, 

May  never  worse  be  sent ; 
But  whether  granted  or  denied. 

Lord,  bless  us  with  content.     Amen! 


(  Ifi'  ) 

TO  MR.  SYME, 

WITH  A  PRESENT  OF  A  DOZEN  OF  PORTER. 

[John  Syme,  who  had  a  country  house  called  Eyedale,  on  the  Galloway  side 
of  tlie  Nith,  near  Dumfries,  was  distributor  of  stamps  in  that  town,  and  had  his 
ofSce  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  tenement  which  the  poet  occupied  in  the  "  Wee 
Vennel "  when  he  first  took  up  his  abode  in  Dumfries.  A  very  great  intimacy 
sprung  up  between  Syme  and  the  poet,  who  made  his  friend  the  subject  of 
several  well-turned  complimeuts,  in  the  form  of  epigrams,  which  are  usually 
printed  among  the  poet's  works.] 

Oh,  had  the  malt  thy  strength  of  mmd, 

Or  hops  the  flavour  of  thy  wit, 
'Twere  drink  for  first  of  human  kind, 
A  gift  that  even  for  Syme  were  fit. 
Jerusalem  Tavern,  Dumfries. 


EXTEMPORE  TO  MR.  SYME. 

17th  December,  1795. 

[This  was  during  the  poet's  fatal  illness,  when  neither  the  wine  nor  the  wit  of 
"  Stamp  Olfice  Johnie  "  could  "  med'cine  him  to  the  sweet  sleep  "  which  he  once 
mjoyed.] 

No  more  of  your  guests,  be  they  titled  or  not. 

And  cookery  the  first  in  the  nation  ; 
Who  is  proof  to  thy  personal  converse  and  wit, 

Is  proof  to  all  other  temptation. 


TO  MISS  JESSY  LEWARS, 
with  a  present  of  books. 

[The  books  and  the  kind  wishes,  so  well  expressed,  and  so  well  deserved, 
formed  a  present  to  the  warm-hearted  friend  of  Mrs.  Burns  who  attended  on  the 
bard  so  assiduously  during  his  death-bed  illness.  Other  compliments  paid  to 
her  in  verse  will  be  found  farther  on.] 

Thine  be  the  volumes,  Jessy  fair. 
And  with  them  take  the  poet's  prayer, 
That  Fate  may  in  her  fau*est  page. 
With  every  kindliest,  best  presage 
Of  future  bliss,  enrol  thy  name  : 
With  native  worth,  and  spotless  fame. 
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And  wakeful  caution,  still  aware 
Of  ill — but  chief,  man's  felon  snare ; 
All  blameless  joys  on  earth  we  find, 
And  all  the  treasures  of  the  mind ; — 
These  be  thy  guardian  and  reward  ; 
So  prays  thy  faithful  friend,  the  Bard. 


TO  COLLECTOR  MITCHELL. 

[This  gentleman  was  a  superior  officer  in  connection  with  the  poet's  excise 
districts,  both  at  Ellisland  and  Dumfries.  Mr.  Chambers  records  that  Burns  also 
looked  up  to  him  as  a  literary  friend  well  qualified  to  criticise  his  poetical 
effusions  submitted  to  him  from  time  to  time,  having  been  educated  for  the  church. 
The  following  rhymed  epistle,  addreBsed  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  appears  from  its 
allusions  to  have  been  penned  aboutthe  end  of  December,  1795,  whena  temporary 
favourable  turn  in  the  progress  of  his  fatal  rheumatic  disorder  cheered  the  poet 
so  much  that  he  was  induced  on  the  28th  of  next  month — for  some  purpose  of 
fancied  importance — to  attend  a  Mason  Lodge  meeting.  It  was  about  that  time 
the  uuliappy  circumstance  alluded  to  by  Ourrie  took  place,  which  brought 
back  his  trouble  with  increased  virulence,  and  never  left  him  till  he  was  relieved 
by  death.  Dr.  Currie's  account  is  as  follows: — "From  October,  1795,  to  the 
January  following,  an  accidental  complaint  confined  him  to  the  house.  A  few 
days  after  he  began  to  go  abroad,  he  dined  at  a  tavern,  and  returned  home  about 
three  o'clock  in  a  very  cold  morning,  benumbed  and  Intoxicated."  Tradition 
adds  that  the  poet  on  his  way  home  sat  down  on  some  steps  projecting  into  the 
street,  and,  falling  asleep  there,  became  fatally  chilled.  Chambers  remarks— 
"In  this  little  accident,  and  not  in  the  pressure  of  poverty  or  disrepute,  or 
wounded  feelings,  or  a  broken  heart,  truly  lay  the  determining  cause  of  the 
sadly  shortened  days  of  our  groat  national  poet." 

There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  the  poet's  illness  really  began  to 
assume  its  deadly  form  in  the  autumn  of  1795.  He  is  his  own  best  biographer. 
In  February,  1794,  he  writes  to  Cunningham — "5Iy  constitution  and  frame 
were,  ab  origine,  blasted  with  a  deep,  incurable  taint  of  hypochondria,  which 
poisons  my  existence."  In  June  following,  he  writes  to  another  friend — "  I  am 
afraid  that  I  am  about  to  suffer  for  the  follies  of  my  youth :  my  medical  friends 
threaten  me  with  a  flyiny  gout;  but  I  trust  they  are  mistaken."  From  this 
time,  till  autumn  1795,  we  hear  nothing  of  any  bodily  ailment ;  then,  however, 
there  is  a  sudden  muteness  in  his  lyre,  and  a  total  suspension  of  his  recorded 
correspondence  till  January,  1796.  On  31st  of  that  month,  he  thus  writes  to  Mrs. 
Dunlop: — "I  have  lately  drunk  deep  of  the  cup  of  afUiction.  The  autumn 
robbed  me  of  my  only  daughter  and  darUng  child.  I  had  scarcely  begun  to  re- 
cover from  that  shock,  when  I  became  myself  tho  victim  of  a  most  severe 
rheumatic  fever,  and  long  the  die  spun  doubtful ;  until,  after  many  weeks  of 
a  sick-bed,  it  seems  to  have  turned  up  life,  and  I  am  beginning  to  crawl  across 
my  room,  and  once  indeed,  have  been  before  my  own  door  in  the  street."  (This 
exception  must  have  been  on  tho  2Sth,  to  attend  tho  Lodge  meeting  referred  to 
above.)  In  May  following  he  writes, — "  I  cannot  boast  of  returning  health.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  my  complaint  is  njli/ing  gout — a  sad  business  !"j 

Friend  of  the  Poet,  tried  and  leal, 
Wha,  wanting  thee,  might  beg  or  steal ; 
Alake !  alake !  the  meikle  deil 

Wi'  a'  his  witches 
Are  at  it,  skelpin'  jig  and  reel, 

In  ray  poor  pouches ! 


(     1G9     ) 

I  modestly  fu'  fain  wad  hint  it, 

That  one-pound-one,  I  sairly  want  it ; 

If  wi'  the  hizzie  down  ye  sent  it, 

It  would  be  kind  ; 
And  while  my  heart  wi'  life-blood  dunted, 

I'd  bear't  in  mind. 

So  may  the  auld  year  gang  out  moaning 
To  see  the  new  come  laden,  groaning, 
Wi'  double  plenty  o'er  the  loanin 

To  thee  and  thine  : 
Domestic  peace  and  comforts  crowning 

The  hale  design. 

POSTSCEIPT. 

Ye've  heard  this  while  how  I've  been  licket, 
And  by  fell  death  was  nearly  nicket ; 
Grim  loon !  he  got  me  by  the  fecket. 

And  sair  me  sheuk ; 
But  by  gude  luck  I  lap  a  wicket, 

And  turned  a  neuk. 

But  by  that  health — I've  got  a  share  o't, 
And  by  that  life — I'm  promised  mair  o't, 
My  hale  and  weel  I'll  tak'  a  care  o't, 

A  tentier  way ; 
Then  farewell  folly,  hide  and  hair  o't, 

For  ance  and  aye ! 


TO  COLONEL  DE  PEYSTER. 

[On  14th  April,  1796,  Burns  was  again  present  at  a  Mason  Lodge  Meeting,  on 
which  occasion  a  brother  of  Mr.  Gordon  of  Kenmure  was  admitted  apprentice. 
Mr.  Chambers  observes  regarding  this  matter: — "  It  is  not  unlikely  that,  both 
on  this  occasion  and  on  the  2Sth  of  January,  Burns  made  an  effort,  if  not  a 
sacrifice  for  the  honour  of  persons  whom  he  regarded  as  friends."  About  thia 
period,  unquestionably,  the  present  poem  was  written,  in  acknowledgment  ol 
his  Colonel's  kindness  in  sending  from  time  to  time  to  enquire  regarding  the 
poet's  health. — See  note  to  Dumfries  Volunteers,  page  123.] 

My  honoured  colonel,  deep  I  feel 
Your  interest  in  the  poet's  weal  j 


(     170     ) 

Ah  !  now  sma'  heart  hae  I  to  speel 

The  steep  Paruassus, 

Surrounded  thus  by  bolus  pill, 

And  potion  glasses. 

O  what  a  canty  warld  were  it, 

Would  pain  and  care  and  sickness  spare  it ; 

And  fortune  favour  worth  and  merit, 

As  they  deserve ! 
And  aye  a  rowth  roast  beef  and  claret ; 

Syne,  wha  wad  starve? 

Dame  Life,  though  fiction  out  may  trick  her. 
And  in  paste  gems  and  frippery  deck  her ; 
Oh  !  flickering,  feeble,  and  unsicker 

I've  found  her  still — 
Aye  wavering  hke  the  willow-wicker, 

'Tween  good  and  ill. 

Then  that  curst  carmagnole,  auld  Satan, 
Watches  like  baudi'ons  by  a  ratton, 
Our  sinfu'  saul  to  get  a  claut  on 

Wi'  felon  ire ; 
Syne,  whip  !  his  tail  ye'll  ne'er  cast  saut  on — 

He's  aff  hke  fire. 

Ah  Nick !  ah  Nick  !  it  is  na  fair, 
First  shewing  us  the  tempting  ware. 
Bright  wines  and  bouie  lasses  rare, 

To  put  us  daft ; 
Syne  weave,  unseen,  thy  spider  snare 

0'  hell's  damned  waft. 


Poor  man — the  flee — aft  bizzes  by. 
And  aft,  as  chance  he  comes  thee  nigh. 
Thy  auld,  damned  elbow  yeuks  wi'  joy. 

And  hellish  pleasure; 
Already  in  thy  fancy's  eye, 

Thv  sicker  treasure  ! 


(  in  ) 

Soon,  beels-o'er-gowdie !  iu  he  gangs, 
And  like  a  sheep-head  on  a  tangs, 
Thy  girning  laugh  enjoys  his  pangs 

And  murdering  wrestle, 
As,  dangling  in  the  wind,  he  hangs 

A  gibbet's  tassel ! 

But  lest  you  think  I  am  uncivil. 

To  plague  you  with  this  draunting  drirel, 

Abjuring  a'  intentions  evil, 

I  quat  my  pen  : 
The  Lord  preserve  ns  frae  the  devil ! 

Amen !  Amen ! 


POEM  ON  PASTORAL  POETRY. 

[This  production  was  fouud  in  Burns'  MS.  among  his  papers  after  his  death. 
Gilbert  Burns  expressed  liis  doubts  as  to  its  being  a  composition  of  his  brother. 
Allan  Cunningham,  in  his  edition  of  lS3-t,  remarks,  that  '-the  second  verse  alone 
would  go  far  to  remove  all  doubts:  the  lines  also,  which  characterize  the 
pastorals  of  Pope,  and  the  concluding  stanza,  bear  the  Burns"  stamp,  which  no 
one  has  been  successful  in  counterfeiting." 

Chambers,  in  his  Peoples  Edition  (1S38),  has  this  note  upon  the  poem  in 
question :— "  Though  found  among  the  papers  of  Burns,  in  his  own  handwriting, 
and  printed  as  his  in  some  former  editions,  the  present  editor  has  scarcely  a 
doubt  that  this  poem  is  not  by  the  Ayrshire  bard.  It  is  much  more  like  the 
composition  of  Fergusson  or  Beattie."  The  careful  editor  who  ventured  this 
remark,  included  iu  his  edition  a  very  dull  piece,  called  "The  Tree  of  Liberty," 
as  being  a  composition  of  Burns,  and  somewhat  plumed  himself  on  being  the 
first  to  produce  it.  Cunningham,  in  a  new  edition  of  Burns,  published  in  1842, 
takes  his  brother  editor  to  task  for  this,  in  the  following  passage :— "  I  can  little 
share  in  the  feelings  with  which  such  pieces  as  the  following  have  been  intruded 
into  the  charmed  circle  of  Bums'  poetry: — 

Lines  written  on  the  Kuins  of  Lincluden  College. 

Verses  on  the  destruction  of  the  Woods  of  Drumlanrig. 

Verses  on  a  marble  slab  in  the  woods  of  Aberfeldy. 

The  Tree  of  Liberty. 
There  are  eleven  stanzas  in  The  Tree  of  Liherty,  of  which  the  best,  compared 
with  'A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that '  of  Burns,  sounds  like  a  cracked  pipkin,  against 
the  heroic  clang  of  a  Damascus  blade.  And  as  to  the  Poem  on  Pastoral  Poetry — 
though  Robert  Chambers  declares  that  he  has  scarcely  a  doubt  that  it  is  not  by 
the  A5Tshire  bard,  it  being  more  like  the  composition  of  Fergasson  or  Beattie — 
I  must  print  it  as  his,  for  /  fuive  no  doubt  on.  the  subject.  The  second,  fourth,  and 
concluding  verses,  resemble  the  verses  of  Beattie  as  little  as  the  cry  of  the  eagle 
resembles  the  chirp  of  the  wren!"    Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree?] 

Hail  Poesie !  thou  Nymph  reserved ! 

In  chase  o'  thee,  what  crowds  hae  swerved 

Frae  common-sense,  or  sunk  enerv'd, 

'Mang  heaps  o'  clavers ; 
And  och  !  ower  aft  thy  joes  hae  starved, 

Mid  a'  thy  favours ! 


(     172     ) 

Say,  Lassie !  why  thy  train  amang — 
While  loud  the  trump's  heroic  clang, 
And  sock  or  buskin  skelp  alang 

To  death  or  marriage, — 
Scarce  ane  has  tried  the  shepherd-sang 

But  wi'  miscarriage  ? 

In  Homer's  craft  Jock  Milton  thrives ; 
Eschylus'  pen  Will  Shakspeare  drives  ; 
Wee  Pope,  the  knurlin,  'till  him  rives 

Horatian  fame  ; 
In  thy  sweet  sang,  Barbauld  !  survives 

E'en  Sappho's  flame. 

But  thee,  Theocritus  !  wha  matches  ? 
(They're  nae  hercCs  hallats — Maro's  catches  ! ) 
Squu-e  Pope  but  busks  his  skinklin  patches 

0'  heathen  tatters  ! — 
I  pass  by  hunders — nameless  wretches, 

That  ape  their  betters  ! 

In  this  braw  age  o'  wit  and  lear. 
Will  nane  the  Shepherd's  whistle  mair 
Blaw  sweetly  in  its  native  air 

And  rural  grace ; 
And  wi'  the  far-famed  Grecian  share 

A  rival  place  ? 

Yes  !  there  is  ane  ;  a  Scottish  callan — 
There's  ane  ;  come  f orrit,  honest  Allan ! 
Thou  need  na  jouk  behint  the  hallan, 

A  chiel  sae  clever ; 
The  teeth  o'  time  may  gnaw  Tantallan, 

But  thou's  for  ever  ! 

Thou  paints  auld  nature  to  the  nines, 

In  thy  sweet  Caledonian  lines  ; 

Nae  gowden  stream  through  myrtles  twines, 

Where  Philomel — 
While  nightly  breezes  sweep  the  vines — 

Her  griefs  will  tell ! 


(     173     ) 

In  gowany  glens  thy  burnie  strays, 
Where  bonie  lasses  bleach  their  claes  ; 
Or  trots  by  hazelly  shaws  and  braes, 

Wi'  hawthorns  grey. 
Where  blackbirds  join  the  shepherd's  lays 

At  close  o'  day. 

Thy  rural  loves  are  nature's  sel' ; 
Nae  bombast  spates  o'  nonsense  swell ; 
Nae  snap  conceits,  but  that  sweet  spell 

O'  witchin'  love, — 
That  charm  that  can  the  strongest  quell, 

The  sternest  move.* 


*  Although  it  if3  by  no  means  necessary  for  us  to  give  any  opinion  regarding 
the  authorship  of  this  piece,  we  feel  constrained  to  observe  that  Burns,  in  several 
of  his  Epistles — all  written  in  this  measure — takes  evei-y  occasion,  while  naming 
Eamsay  and  Fergusson  together,  to  indicate  his  preference  of  the  genius  of  the 
latter;  but  in  the  present  poem,  Eamsay  alone  is  extolled  as  capable  of  rivalling 
the  Greek  Theocritus  in  the  use  of  the  "  shepherd's  whistle."  Burns  knew  the 
names  and  characteristics  of  the  Greek  poets  from  hearsay  only,  and  therefore 
was  not  likely  to  quote  these  in  any  serious  effusion  like  that  of  the  text,  which 
we  are  disposed  to  regard  as  one  of  the  many  complimentaiy  poems  addressed 
to  Allan  Kamsay  during  his  lifetime,  of  which  there  are  several  by  Hamilton 
of  Gilbertfield  and  other  poets,  usually  printed  with  Hamsay's  works.  Among 
these,  certainlv.  we  cannot  point  to  any  one  which  contains  verses  equal  to  those 
in  the  text  referred  to  by  Cunningham,  as  bearing  the  "unmistakable  stamp 
of  Burns,"  but  it  is  very  interesting  to  find  "  Wanton  Willy,"  in  1719,  beginning 
one  of  his  Epistles  with  a  verse  which  the  author  of  this  Poem  on  Pastoral  Poetry 
seems  almost  to  have  parodied: — 

"  O  famed  and  celebrated  Allan! 
Eenowned  Eamsay!  canty  callan, 
There's  nowther  Hielandman  nor  Lawlan', 

In  Poesie, 
But  may  as  soon  ding  doun  Tantallan, 

As  match  wi'  thee !  " 
The  expression  in  first  line  of  verse  7  of  the  text—"  to  the  nines,"  meaning  to 
perfection. — occurs  in  Bums'  answer  to  Mrs.  Scott  of  Wauchope  House :  "  'Twad 
please  me  to  the  nine;"  but  it  is  also  found  in  one  of  old  Gilbertfleld's  Epistles: — 
"  The  bonie  lines  that  thou  hast  sent  me, 
How  to  ttie  nines  they  do  content  me !  " 
■Verse  8  of  the  text  has  been  sometimes  quoted  as  a  specimen  of  fine  descriptive 
writing  in  the  Burns  manner ;  but  it  is  matched  by  the  following,  which  occurs 
in  one  of  Eamsay's  own  Epistles: — 

"I  sing  the  go  wans,  broom,  and  trees. 
The  crystal  burn,  and  westlin'  breeze. 
The  bleating  flocks,  and  busy  bees. 

And  blythesome  swains, 
Wha  lUt  and  dance  wi'  kilted  knees, 
O'er  mossy  plains." 


CLOSING  NOTE  TO  POEMS  IN  CUEEIE'S  EDITION 


The  success  of  Dr.  Currie's  publication  was  so  great,  that  four  editions,  of 
2000  copies  each,  were  disposed  of  in  the  first  four  years.  The  subscription  or 
Liverpool  edition,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poet's  famUy,  realized  for  that  end  nearly 
£1400.  It  was  printed  in  an  unusual  style  of  elegance,  by  John  M'Creery  of 
that  town,  and  is  even  now  sought  after  as  a  specimen  of  fine  typography. 

When  the  fourteen  years'  copyright  of  Currie's  edition  exjjired,  and  other 
publishers  began  to  reprint  it  as  common  property,  Messrs.  Cadell  &  Davies 
endeavoured,  by  engaging  Gilbert  Burns  to  add  notes  and  make  such  changes 
on  the  work  as  might  give  it  a  new  and  superior  character,  to  maintain  a  pre- 
ference for  their  own  impressions  in  the  market.  This  edition  of  Gilbert  Burns, 
who  received  £250  for  his  labours,  appeared  in  1820,  and  produced  only  disap- 
pointment to  the  public,  and  failure  in  so  far  as  the  views  of  the  publishers 
were  concerned.  No  poetical  pieces  which  had  been  excluded  by  Currie  were 
admitted;  the  notes  introduced  by  the  editor  were  few  and  unimportant;  and, 
instead  of  something  new  regarding  the  poet  being  given,  the  readers  were 
furnished  with  copies  of  two  controversial  letters  on  Burns'  character — the  one 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Findlater,  supervisor  of  excise,  and  the  other  by  the  Eev. 
.Tames  Gray.  To  these  were  added  a  formal  dissertation  from  Gilbert's  pen,  on 
the  effect  of  the  Presbj'terian  form  of  religious  worship  upon  the  Scottish 
national  character — a  fitting  companion  to  Dr.  Carrie's  essay  on  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  Scottish  peasantry,  and  to  his  own  excellent  letter  on 
Education  in  Scotland,  which  appeared  in  Currie's  second  edition  (1801.) 

Gilbert  Burns  had  struggled  on  with  the  farm  of  Mossgiel  till  a  year  after  the 
poet's  death,  when  he  removed  to  the  farm  of  Dinning,  at  Closeburn,  in  Niths- 
dale,  where  he  married  a  Miss  Breckonridge,  by  whom  he  had  a  large  family  of 
eons  and  daughters.  In  1804,  Lady  Blantyre  appointed  him  as  her  factor  at 
Lethington,  or  Lennox-Love,  in  East  Lothian ;  and  to  his  farm  there,  called 
Grant's  Braes,  he  brought  his  aged  mother  and  three  sisters.  In  1S20,  the  poet's 
mother  died  there,  nearly  88  years  old;  Gilbert  himself  died  in  1827,  in  his  68th 
year,  five  of  his  children  having  predeceased  him.  One  of  his  sons  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him  as  land-steward  on  the  Lethington  estate. 


POSTHUMOUS  POEMS   PUBLISHED  BY  THOMAS  STEWART,  1801, 


INTRODUCTORY    NOTE. 


At  page  82,  we  referred  to  the  first  appearance  of  the  JoUy  Beggars,  in  a  chap- 
book  form,  two  years  prior  to  the  above  date :  that  famous  Cantata  was  adver- 
tised in  tlie  following  terms  on  the  outside  cover  of  the  precious  little  tract, 
issued  on  3rd  August,  1799: — 

"  Of  Stewart  &  Meikle  may  be  had,  The  Jolly  Begqars,  a  Cantata.    By  Eobert 
Burns,  the  Ayrshire  Poet.     Printed  from  the  author's   own  manuscript. 
This  piece,   now  printed  for  the  first  time,  consists  of  Eecitative  and 
Songs.    It  is  descriptive  of  the  mirth  and  hilarity  peculiar  to  the  ti-avelling 
tribe,  when,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  they  assemble  in  a  hedge  ale- 
house, to  drink,  as  the  author  expresses  it,  '  their  orra  duddies ; '  and  it  will 
be  considered  by  the  admirers  of  Burns,  as  one  of  the  happiest  efforts  of 
his  genius. 
"And  on  Saturday  next,  wUl  be  published,  price  Twopence,  Holy  Willie's 
Prayer.  A  Letter  to  John  Goudik,  and  Bome  other  small  pieces,  by 
Eobert  Burns,  never  before  published." 
The  contents  of  these  interesting  little  books,  having  been  collected  together, 
were  published  in  one  volume  octavo,  under  the  following  title : — 
"Poems  a.scribkd  to  Eobert  Burns,  the  Ayrshire  Bard,  not  contained  in 
any  edition  of  his  works  hitherto  published.    Glasgow :  printed  by  Chapman 
&  Lang,  for  Thomas  Stewart,  Bookseller  and  Stationer.     1801." 
The  preface,  which  is  well  written,  refers  to  the  disadvantage  the  new  publi- 
cation lay  under,  from  the  naturally  prevailing  idea  that  whatever  was  omitted 
in  the  Liverpool  edition,  might  be  reckoned  unworthy  of  thepubUc  eye.    "But," 
says  the  editor,    "  let  readers  judge  for  themselves.     The  Jolly  Beggars,  inde- 
pendently of  tlie  other  poems,  would  be  a  sufficient  recommendation  to  any 
collection.     For  humorous  description,  and  nic^  discrimination  of  character,  it 
is  inferior  to  no  poem  of  the  same  length,  in  the  whole  range  of  English  poetrj-. 
The  Eecitative  part  is  possessed  of  very  considerable  merit;    but  the  Songs 
constitute  its  chief  excellence.    They  are  sufficiently  familiar  and  witty,  without 
falling  too  low,  or  rising  too  much  above  the  simplicity  of  a  song :  the  measure 
is  judiciously  varied,  and  always  adapted  to  the  subject. 

"An  approach  to  licentiousness  in  some  pieces,  exposed  Bums  when  alive  to 
the  scoffs  of  the  illiberal,  which  still  insults  his  ashes.  But  let  the  self-sufficient 
who  asperse  the  memory  of  a  son  of  genius  for  some  slight  deviations  from 
decorum,  remember  to  appreciate  his  merit  also,  and  to  be  more  attentive  to  a 
declaration  sanctioned  by  greater  than  human  authority,  that   'TO  the  pure, 

ALL  things  are  PURE.'  " 

So  very  favourable  was  the  verdict  of  the  public,  regarding  the  poems  in  that 
volume,  that  the  edition  was  speedily  exhausted,  and  another  issued — of  a 
smaller  size — from  the  same  press,  during  the  same  year,  by  another  publisher 
(William  M'Lellan,  Glasgow.)  And  even  before  the  year  expired,  another 
Glasgow  bookseller — Thomas  Duncan,  Saltmarket — produced  an  edition  of 
Burns,  embracing  the  JoUy  Beggars,  and  other  rare  pieces  of  the  poet.  In  1802, 
appeared  Stewart's  edition  of  Burns'  poems  (18mo.),  containing  all  the  additional 
pieces  above  referred  to,  with  an  appendix,  consisting  of  extracts  from  the 
poet's  correspondence  with  Clarinda.  "The  appendix  was  afterwards  suppressed, 
in  consequence  of  legal  proceedings  instituted  by  the  authorized  publishers  of 
the  poet's  works;  and  hence  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  c<5py  of  Stewart's 
edition  containing  the  appendix. 

/)  M 


(     170     ) 
THE  JOLLY  BEGGARS. 

A    CANTATA. 

[This  famous  performance  appears  to  have  been  composed  while  the  author 
was  at  MoBBgiel  in  1785.  His  early  associates,  James  Smith,  John  Kiohmoucl, 
and  William  Hunter,  used  to  tell  that  in  their  company,  the  poet  incidentally 
dropped  in,  at  a  late  hour,  to  the  humble  inn  or  beggars'  lodging-house,  kept  by 
Mrs.  Gibson,  aHas  "  Poosie  Nancy,"  at  Mauohline,  and  there  witnessed  scenes 
very  similar  to  those  described  in  the  poem.  The  inventive  power  of  the  poet 
is,  however,  displayed  to  greater  effect  here  than  in  all  the  rest  of  his  works, 
giving  rise  to  the  regret  that  he  had  not  applied  himself  more  frequently  to 
fictitious  writing.  Sir  Walter  Scott  observes  that  in  one  or  two  passages  of  the 
JoHv  Beggars,  the  muse  has  slightly  transgressed  on  decorum  ;  and  it  must  have 
been  on  this  account  that  the  poem  was  never  a  favourite  with  the  mother  and 
brother  of  the  poet ;  for  we  are  told  that  they  discouraged  him  from  publishing 
it  Burns  seems  to  have  laid  the  production  aside  as  unworthy  of  regard  ;  in- 
deed, throughout  his  correspondence,  there  is  not  a  shred  of  reference  to  it, 
except  in  a  passage  of  one  of  his  letters  to  George  Thomson,  which  was  sup- 
pressed from  publication :  the  latter  had  made  some  enquiries  regarding  it,  in 
September,  1793,  and  the  poet  replied,  '•  I  had  forgot  the  cantata  you  allude  to, 
as  I  kept  no  copy,  and,  indeed,  did  not  know  of  its  existence  ;  however,  I  re- 
member that  none  of  the  songs  pleased  myself,  except  the  last,  something  about 
'Courts  for  cowards  were  erected,  churches  built  to  please  the  priest.'" 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  poet  had  sent  one  of  these  songs  to  Johnson,  for  the 
Museum,  very  slightly  modified,  which  we  have  given  at  page  267,  Vol.  I.  One 
MS.  copy  of  the  cantata  was  for  some  years  in  the  possession  of  John  Eichmond, 
who  remembered  having  taken  with  him  to  Edinburgh  that  portion  of  it  which 
contained  the  song — "  Sir  Wisdom's  a  fool  when  he's  fou ;  "  and  this  temporary 
dis-membermeut  of  the  piece  seems  to  throw  some  light  on  the  fact  that 
Stewart,  in  publishing  the  Jolly  Beggars  in  1799,  omitted  this  very  portion ; 
although  he  gave  it  afterwards  in  a  complete  form.  The  part  referred  to  was 
omitted  in  many  after  editions  of  the  author's  works. 

Two  beautiful  facsimile  prints  of  the  manuscript  of  the  JoUp  Beggars  have 
been  published,  the  one  by  Stewart  in  1823,  and  the  other  in  1838,  by  James 
Lumsden  &  Son,  who  became  owners  of  the  MS.  after  Stewart's  death:  the 
latter  was  accompanied  by  an  engraving  after  Sir  William  Allan's  painting  of 
the  subject.] 

RECITATIVO. 

When  lyart  leaves  bestrew  the  yird, 
Or,  wavering  like  the  bauckie-bird,* 

Bedim  cauld  Boreas'  blast ; 
When  hailstanes  drive  wi'  bitter  skyte, 
And  infant  frosts  begin  to  bite, 

In  hoary  cranreuch  drest ;  f 
Ae  night  at  e'en,  a  merry  core 

O'  randie,  gangrel  bodies, 
In  Poosie  Nancy's  held  the  splore. 

To  drink  their  orra  daddies  : 


•  The  Bat. 

t  "Cranreuch,"  a  beautiful  old  word— a  great  favourite  with  Scots  poets— 
Bignifying  hoar-frost. 
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Wi'  quaffiug  aud  laughing, 
They  ranted  aud  they  sang ; 

Wi'  jumping  aud  thumping, 
The  vera  girdle  rang. 

First,  neist  the  fii-e,  in  auld  red  rags, 
Ane  sat,  weel  braced  wi'  mealy  bags, 

And  knapsack  a'  in  order ; 
His  doxy  lay  within  his  arm, 
Wi'  usquebae  and  blankets  warm — 

She  blinket  on  her  sodger : 
And  aye  he  gies  the  tozie  drab 

The  tither  skelpin'  kiss, 
While  she  held  up  her  greedy  gab 
Just  like  an  aumos  dish :  * 
Ilk  smack  still,  did  crack  still, 

Just  like  a  cadger's  whip; 
Then  staggering  and  swaggering, 
He  roared  this  ditty  up: — 

AIR. 

Tune — Soldiers*  Joy. 

I  am  a  son  of  Mars,  who  have  been  in  many  wars, 
And  show  my  cuts  and  scars  wherever  I  come ; 
This  here  was  for  a  wench,  and  that  other  in  a  trench, 
When  welcoming  the  French  at  the  sound  of  the  drum. 
Lai  de  daudle,  ^-c. 

My  'prenticeship  I  past  where  my  leader  breathed  his  last, 
When  the  bloody  die  was  cast  on  the  heights  of  Abram  ;  f 
I  served  out  my  trade  when  the  gallant  game  was  played. 
And  the  Morro  \  low  was  laid  at  the  sound  of  the  drum. 
Led  de  dandle,  ^c. 

I  lastly  was  with  Curtis,  §  among  the  floating  batteries, 
And  there  I  left  for  witness  an  arm  and  a  limb ; 
Yet  let  my  country  need  me,  with  Elliot  to  head  me,  || 
I'd  clatter  on  my  stumps  at  the  sound  of  a  di'um. 
Lai  de  dandle,  ^'C. 

*  Alms-dish, — a  necessary  part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  a  privileged  beggar. 

t  In  front  of  Quebec,  with  General  Wolfe  in  1759. 

t  In  17r>2.  a  strong  castle  at  Ilavannah,  in  Cuba. 

§  At  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  in  1782.  ||  Lord  Heath  field. 
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And  now  thongh  I  must  beg  with  a  wooden  arm  and  leg, 
And  many  a  tatter'd  rag  hanging  over  my  bum, 
I'm  as  happy  with  my  wallet,  my  bottle  and  my  callet, 
As  when  I  used  in  scarlet  to  follow  a  drum. 
Lai  cle  daudle,  ^c. 

What  though  with  hoary  locks  I  must  stand  the  winter 

shocks, 
Beneath  the  woods  and  rocks  oftentnnes  for  a  home, 
When  the  tother  bag  I  sell,  and  the  tother  bottle  tell, 
I  could  meet  a  troop  of  h —  at  the  sound  of  a  drum. 
Lai  de  daudle,  4'C. 

EECITATIVO. 

He  ended  ;  and  the  kebars  sheuk, 

Aboon  the  chorus  roar  ; 
While  frighted  rattons  backward  leuk, 

And  seek  the  benmost  bore; 

A  fairy  fiddler  frae  the  neuk, 

He  sku'led  out  '  Encore ! ' 
But  up  arose  the  martial  chuck. 

And  laid  the  loud  uproar. 


AIR. 

Tune — Sodger  Laddie. 

1  once  was  a  maid,  though  I  cannot  tell  when. 
And  still  my  dehght  is  in  proper  young  men ; 
Some  one  of  a  troop  of  dragoons  was  my  daddie, 
No  wonder  I'm  fond  of  a  sodger  laddie. 
Smg,  Lai  de  lal,  ^*c. 

The  first  of  my  loves  was  a  swaggering  blade. 
To  rattle  the  thundering  drum  was  his  trade ; 
His  leg  was  so  tight,  and  his  cheek  was  so  ruddy, 
Transported  I  was  with  my  sodger  laddie. 
Sing^  Lai  de  lal,  (|-c. 
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But  the  godly  old  chaplain  left  him  iu  the  lurch, 
The  sword  I  forsook  for  the  sake  of  the  church ; 
He  ventured  the  soul  and  I  risked  the  body — 
'Twas  then  I  proved  false  to  my  sodger  laddie. 
Sing^  Lai  de  led,,  4'C. 

Full  soon  I  grew  sick  of  my  sanctified  sot, 
The  regiment  at  large  for  a  husband  I  got ; 
From  the  gilded  spontoon  to  the  fife  I  was  ready, 
I  asked  no  more  but  a  sodger  laddie. 
Sing,  Lai  de  lal,  4'C. 

But  the  peace  it  reduced  me  to  beg  in  despair, 
Till  I  met  my  old  boy  at  a  Cunningham  fair ; 
His  rags  regimental  they  fluttered  so  gaudy, 
My  heart  it  rejoiced  at  a  sodger  laddie. 
Sing,  Lal  de  lal,  ^-c. 

And  now  I  have  hved — I  know  not  how  long, 
And  still  I  can  join  in  a  cup  and  a  song ; 
But  whilst  with  both  hands  I  can  hold  the  glass  steady, 
Here's  to  thee,  my  hero,  my  sodger  laddie ! 
Si?ig,  Lal  de  lal,  ^-c. 

RECITATIVO. 

Poor  Merry  Andrew  in  the  neuk, 

Sat  guzzling  wi'  a  tinkler  hizzie  ; 
They  mind't  na  wha  the  chorus  teuk, 

Between  themselves  they  were  sae  busy : 
At  length  wi'  drink  and  courting  dizzy. 

He  stoiter'd  up  and  made  a  face, — 
Then  turned  and  laid  a  smack  on  Grizzie, 

Syne  tuned  his  pipes  wi'  grave  grimace. 

AIR. 

Tune — Auld  Sir  Sijmon. 

Sir  Wisdom's  a  fool  when  he's  fou, 
Sir  Knave  is  a  fool  in  a  session  ;* 

He's  there  but  a  'prentice  I  trow, 
But  I  am  a  fool  by  profession. 

*  Session  means  hero,  a  sittiug  of  Jiulges  iu  a  criminal  trial. 
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My  grannie  she  bought  me  a  beuk, 
And  I  held  awa'  to  the  school ; 

I  fear  I  my  talent  misteuk, 

But  what  will  ye  hae  of  a  fool  1 

For  drink  I  would  venture  my  neck, 
A  hizzie's  the  half  o'  my  craft ; 

But  what  could  ye  other  expect, 
Of  ane  that's  avowedly  daft  ? 

I  ance  was  tied  up  like  a  stirk, 
For  civilly  swearing  and  quaffin' ; 

I  ance  was  abused  in  the  kirk, 
For  touzUng  a  lass  i'  my  daffin'. 

Poor  Andrew  that  tumbles  for  sport, 
Let  naebody  name  wi'  a  jeer; 

There's  even,  I'm  tauld,  i'  the  court 
A  tumbler  ca'd  the  Premier. 

Observed  ye  yon  reverend  lad, 
Mak's  faces  to  tickle  the  mob  ; 

He  rails  at  our  mountebank  squad — 
It's  rivalship  just  i'  the  job  ! 

And  now  my  conclusion  I'll  tell, 
For  faith  I'm  confoundedly  dry ; 

The  chiel  that's  a  fool  for  himsel', 
Gude  L — !  he's  far  dafter  than  I. 

RECITATIVO. 

Then  neist  outspak'  a  raucle  carlin, 
Wha  kent  fu'  weel  to  cleek  the  sterling, 
For  mony  a  pursie  she  had  hooked, 
And  had  in  mony  a  well  been  ducked  : 
Her  dove  had  l^een  a  Highland  laddie, - 
But  weary  fa'  the  waefu'  woodie ! 
Wi'  sighs  and  sobs  she  thus  l)egan 
To  wail  her  braw  John  Highlandman :- 
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AlK. 

Tune — 0  an  ye  were  dead,  gudeman. 

A  Highland  lad  my  love  was  born, 
The  Lawland  laws  he  held  in  scorn, 
But  he  still  was  faithfu'  to  his  clau, 
My  gallant,  braw  John  Highlandman. 

CHOKUS. 

Sing^  hey  my  hraw  John  Highlandman! 
Sing,  ho  my  hraiv  John  Highlandman! 
TJiere^s  not  a  lad  in  oH  the  Ian 
Was  match  for  my  John  Highlandman. 

With  his  philabeg  and  tartan  plaid, 
And  gude  claymore  down  by  his  side, 
The  ladies'  hearts  he  did  trepan. 
My  gallant,  braw  John  Highlandman. 
Sing,  hey,  ^c. 

We  ranged  a'  from  Tweed  to  Spey, 
And  lived  like  lords  and  ladies  gay ; 
For  a  Lawland  face  he  feared  none, 
My  gallant,  braw  John  Highlandman. 
Sing,  hey,  4'C. 

They  banished  him  beyond  the  sea, 
But  ere  the  bud  was  on  the  tree, 
Adown  my  cheeks  the  pearls  ran, 
Embracing  my  John  Highlandman. 
Sing,  hey,  4'C. 

But,  oh !  they  catched  him  at  the  last, 
And  bound  hun  in  a  dungeon  fast ; 
My  curse  upon  them  every  one ! — 
They've  hanged  my  braw  John  Highlandman. 

Sing,  hey,  ^c. 

And  now  a  widow,  I  must  mourn 
The  pleasures  that  will  ne'er  return ; 
No  comfort  but  a  hearty  can. 
When  I  think  on  John  Highlandman. 

Si7ig,  hey,  ^r. 
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RECITATIVO. 

A  pigmy  scraper,  wi'  his  fiddle, 

Wha  used  at  trysts  and  fairs  to  driddle, 

Her  strappin'  limb  and  gaucy  middle 

(He  reached  na  higher) 
Had  hol'd  his  heartie  like  a  riddle, 

And  blawn't  on  fire. 

Wi'  hand  on  haunch,  and  upward  e'e. 
He  crooned  his  gamut,  one,  two,  three. 
Then  in  an  arioso  key. 

The  wee  Apollo 
Set  off  wi'  allegretto  glee 

His  giga  solo  : — 

AIR. 

Tune — Whistle  oivre  the  lave  o't. 

Let  me  ryke  up  to  dight  that  tear. 
And  go  wi'  me  and  be  my  dear. 
And  then  your  every  care  and  fear 
May  whistle  owre  the  lave  o't. 

CHORUS. 

/  am  a  fiddle)'  to  my  trade, 
And  a'  the  tunes  that  eer  I  played, 
The  siveetest  still  to  xcife  or  maid. 
Was  ivhistle  oivre  the  lave  o't. 

At  kirns  and  weddings  we'se  be  there. 
And  oh  !  sae  nicely's  we  will  fare  ; 
We'll  bouse  about  till  Daddie  Care 
Sings  whistle  owre  the  lave  o't. 

Sae  merrily  the  banes  we'll  pyke. 
And  sun  oursel's  about  the  dyke, 
And  at  our  leisure,  when  y(!  like. 
We'll  whistle  owre  the  lave  o't. 
/  am,  4'C. 
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But  bless  me  wi'  your  heaven  o'  charms, 
And  while  I  kittle  hair  on  thairms, 
Hunger,  caukl,  and  a'  sic  harms, 
May  whistle  owre  the  lave  o't. 

RECITATIVO. 

Her  charms  had  struck  a  stvu'dy  caird, 

As  weel  as  poor  gut-scraper  ; 
He  tak's  the  fiddler  by  the  beard. 

And  draws  a  rusty  rapier — 

He  swore  by  a'  was  swearing  worth. 

To  speet  him  like  a  pMver, 
Unless  he  wad  from  that  time  forth 

Rehnquish  her  for  ever. 

Wi'  ghastly  e'e,  poor  Tweedle-dee 

Upon  his  hunkers  bended. 
And  prayed  for  grace  wi'  ruefu'  face. 

And  sae  the  quarrel  ended. 

But  though  his  Httle  heart  did  grieve 
When  round  the  tinkler  prest  her, 

He  feigned  to  snirtle  in  his  sleeve, 

When  thus  the  caird  addressed  her  : — 

AIR. 

Tune — Clout  the  caudron. 

My  bonie  lass,  I  work  in  brass, 

A  tinkler  is  my  station  : 
I've  travelled  round  all  Christian  ground 

In  this  my  occupation: 
I've  ta'en  the  gold,  I've  been  enrolled 

In  many  a  noble  squadron  : 
But  vain  they  searched,  when  off  I  marched 

To  go  and  clout  the  caudron. 
Fve  tden  the  gold,  ^c. 

Despise  that  shrimp,  that  withered  imp, 

Wi'  a'  his  noise  and  cap'rin', 
And  tak'  a  share  wi'  those  that  bear 

The  budget  and  the  apron. 
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And  by  that  stoup,  my  faith  and  houp, 
And  by  that  dear  Kilbagie,* 

If  e'er  you  want,  or  meet  wi'  scant, 
May  I  ne'er  weet  my  craigie ! 
And  hy  that  stoujy.,  (^c. 

RECITATIVO. 

The  caird  prevailed — the  unblushing  fair 

In  his  embraces  sunk. 
Partly  wi'  love  o'ercome  sae  sair. 

And  partly  she  was  drunk. 
Sir  Yiolino,  with  an  air 

That  showed  a  man  of  spunk. 
Wished  unison  between  the  pair. 

And  made  the  bottle  clunk 

To  their  health  that  night ! 

But  h  urchin  Cupid  shot  a  shaft. 

That  played  a  dame  a  shavie, 
The  fiddler  raked  her  fore  and  aft, 

Ahint  the  chicken  cavie  : 
Her  lord,  a  wight  o'  Homer's  craft, 

Though  hmping  wi'  the  spavie,f 
He  hirpled  up,  and  lap  like  daft. 

And  shored  them  Dainty  Davie 
0'  boot  that  night. 

He  was  a  care- defying  blade 

As  ever  Bacchus  listed, 
Though  Fortune  sair  upon  him  laid, 

His  heart  slie  ever  miss'd  it. 
He  had  nae  wish  but — to  be  glad. 

Nor  want  but — when  he  thirsted ; 
He  liated  nought  but — to  be  sad, 

And  thus  the  Muse  suggested 

His  sang  that  night : — 


*  Whisky  made  at  Kilbagie  Distillery,  in  Clackmannanshire. 

t  "  But  for  the  Muse,  she'll  never  leave  yo,  though  e'er  sae  puir, 

Na,  even  though  limpin'  wi'  the  spavio  frao  door  to  door." 

Second  f'pialle  to  Davie. 
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AIR, 

Tune — For  d  that^  and  a!  that. 

I  am  a  bard  of  no  regard 

Wi'  geutle  folks,  and  a'  that ; 
But  Homer-like,  the  glowrin'  byke, 

Frae  town  to  town  I  draw  that. 

CHORUS. 

For  d  that^  and  d  that^ 

And  tivice  as  muckle^s  d  that ; 
Vve  lost  but  ane,  Vve  twa  behid — 
Vve  wives  eneughford  that. 

I  never  drank  the  Muses'  stank, 

Castalia's  burn,  and  a'  that ; 
But  there  it  streams,  and  richly  reams, 

My  HeUcon  I  ca'  that. 
For  d  that.,  <|-c. 

Great  love  I  bear  to  a'  the  fair, 
Their  humble  slave,  and  a'  that ; 

But  lordly  will,  I  hold  it  still 
A  mortal  sin  to  thraw  that. 
For  d  that.,  ^-c. 

In  raptures  sweet,  this  hour  we  meet, 

Wi'  mutual  love,  and  a'  that ; 
But  for  how  lang  the  flie  may  stang, 

Let  inclination  law  that. 
For  d  that.,  4'C. 

Their  tricks  and  craft  have  put  me  daft, 
They've  ta'en  me  in,  and  a'  that ; 

But  clear  your  decks,  and  here's — '  The  Sex  !' 
I  like  the  jads  for  a'  that. 

For  a'  that,  and  d  that. 

And  twice  as  muckle's  d  tlia't ; 

My  dearest  bluid  to  do  them  gvde, 
The.ijre  welcome  iilVt  for  d  that. 
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RECITATIVO. 


So  sang  the  bard — and  Nansie's  wa's 
Shook  with  a  thunder  of  applause, 

Ee-echoed  from  each  mouth : 
They  toomed  then-  pocks,  and  pawned  their  duds,      * 
They  scarcely  left  to  co'er  their  fuds, 

To  quench  their  lowin'  drouth. 
Then  owre  again,  the  jovial  thrang, 

The  poet  did  request, 
To  loose  his  pack  and  wale  a  sang, 
A  ballad  o'  the  best ; 
He  rising,  rejoicing. 

Between  his  twa  Deborahs, 
Looks  round  him,  and  found  them, 
Impatient  for  the  chorus : 

AIR. 

Tune — Jolhj  Mortals^  fill  your  Glasses. 

See !  the  smoking  bowl  before  us, 

Mark  our  jovial  ragged  ring  ! 
Round  and  round  take  up  the  chorus, 

And  in  raptures  let  us  sing. 

CHORUS. 

A  fig  for  those  hy  laio  protected! 

Liberty'' s  a  glorious  feast ! 
Courts  for  cowards  ivere  erected.. 

Churches  built  to  jjlease  the  priest. 

What  is  title?  what  is  treasure? 

What  is  reputation's  care? 
If  we  lead  a  life  of  pleasure, 

'Tis  no  matter  how  or  where! 
A  fig,  i^G. 

With  the  ready  trick  and  fable. 

Round  we  wander  all  the  day; 
And  at  night,  in  barn  or  stable. 

Hug  our  doxies  on  the  hay. 
A  fig.  <(r. 
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Does  the  train-attended  carriage 
Through  the  country  h'ghter  rove  ? 

Does  the  sober  bed  of  marriage 
Witness  brighter  scenes  of  love  ? 
A  Jig,  4-c. 

Life  is  all  a  variorum, 

We  regard  not  how  it  goes ; 
Let  them  cant  about  decorum 

Who  have  characters  to  lose  ! 
A  fig,  cj-c. 

Here's  to  budgets,  bags,  and  wallets ! 

Here's  to  all  the  wandering  train ! 
Here's  our  ragged  brats  and  callets  ! 

One  and  all  cry  out — Amen ! 

A  fig  for  those  by  law  protected  ! 

Liberty's  a  glorious  feast ! 
Courts  for  coivards  ivere  erected, 

Churches  built  to  please  the  priest* 

*  The  most  important  person  in  this  strange  drama  is  undoubtedly  the  Bard, 
and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  Burns  took  an  Inward  glance  at  himself  when 
he  sketched  the  character: 

"He  was  a  care-defying  blade  as  ever  Bacchus  listed. 
Though  Fortune  sair  upon  him  laid,  his  heart  she  ever  miss'd  it. 
He  had  nae  wish  but — to  be  glad,  nor  want  but — when  he  thirsted; 
He  hated  nought  but — to  be  sad,  and  thus  the  Muse  suggested 
His  sang  that  night." 
In  January.  1783.  he  thus  wrote  to  Murdoch: — "If  I  have  to  answer  for  the 
present  hour.  I  am  very  easy  with  regard  to  anything  further.    Even  the  last, 
worst  shift  of  the  unfortunate  and  wretched  does  not  much  terrify  me:  I  know 
that  even  then  my  talent  for  what  country  folks  call  a  sensible  crack,  when  once 
it  is  sanctified  by  a  hoary  head,  would  procure  me  so  much  esteem,  that  even 
then  I  would  learn  to  be  happy."    He  threw  this  sentiment  into  rhyme  in  his 
Epistle  to  Davie: — 

"  '  Mair  spier  na,  nor  fear  na,'  auld  age  ne'er  mind  a  feg, 
The  last  o't,  the  warst  o't,  is  only  but  to  beg." 

"Tet  then  content  could  make  us  blest: 
Ev'n  then,  sometimes  we'd  snatch  a  taste 
Of  truest  happiness." 
In  Marclu  ITS-i,  he  thus  wrote  regarding  such  sleight-of-hand  vagabonds  as 
he  has  depicted  in  the  foregoing  cantata . — "I  have  often  observed,  in  the  course 
of  my  experience  of  human  life,  that  every  man,  even  the  worst,  has  something 
good  about  him ;  though  very  often  nothing  else  than  a  happy  temperament  of 
constitution  inclining  him  to  this  or  that  virtue.     For  this  reason,  I  have  often 
courted  the  acquaintance  of  that  part  of  mankind  commonly  known  by  the 
ordinary  phrase  of  'blackguards,'  sometimes  farther  than  was  consistent" with 
the  safety  of  my  character.    Though  disgraced  by  follies,  nay,  sometimes  stained 
w^th  guilt,  I  have  yet  found  among  them,  in  not  a  few  instances,  some  of  the 
noblest  virtues — magnanimity,  generosity,  disinterested  friendship,  and  even 
modesty." 


(  1««  ) 


VERSES  ADDRESSED  TO  J.  RANKINE, 

ON     HIS    WRITING    TO     THE    POET,    THAT     A     GIRL    IN    THAT 
PART     OF     THE     COUNTRY    WAS    WITH    CHILD    BY  HIM. 

[If  we  are  to  trust  to  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Ct«mbers  who  gives  us  NovemTier, 
1784,  as  the  date  when  the  poet's  "  dear-})aught  Bess  "  was  born,  we  are  brought 
back  to  the  Lochlea  period  of  his  life  for  the  Incident  which  forms  the  subject 
of  this  rhymed  note.  Precisely  nine  months  prior  to  the  above  date,  namely, 
on  13th  February,  1784,  at  Lochlea,  the  poet  lost  "the  best  of  fathers." 

Baukiue's  communication  was  addressed  to  the  poet  after  his  removal  to 
Mossgiel:  the  girl  referred  to  had  been  a  servant  in  the  house  of  William 
Burness  at  the  period  of  his  death,  and  when  the  poet's  family  left  Lochlea, 
shortly  after  that  event,  the  girl  went  to  her  own  home  at  Largieside,  in  that 
part  of  the  country  where  Eankine  resided.  For  some  account  of  John  Rankine, 
see  page  120,  Vol.  I.] 

I  AM  a  keeper  of  the  law 

In  some  sma'  points,  altho'  not  a' ; 

Some  people  tell  me  gin  I  fa', 

Ae  way  or  ither. 
The  breaking  of  ae  point,  tho'  sma'. 

Breaks  a'  thegither.* 

I  hae  been  in  for't  ance  or  twice. 
And  winna  say  o'er  far  for  thrice. 
Yet  never  met  \\d'  that  surprise 

That  broke  my  rest; 
But  now  a  rumour's  like  to  rise, 

A  whaup's  i'  the  nest. 


ADDRESS  TO  AN  ILLEGITIMATE  CHILD. 

[Here  we  have  the  foregoing  subject  carried  out  to  its  illegitimate  conclusion. 
There  is  much  fine  feeling  and  tenderness  in  this  little  poem;  but  the  sentiment 
in  the  third  verse  has  been  justly  denounced  by  Loekhart  and  other  writers. — 
(See  note,  page  2G0,  Vol.  I.)  It  is  pleasing  to  find  here  that  the  poet  did  not 
despise  the  "over-conflding  maiden "  whom  he  had  thus  placed  "under  a 
cloud"  of  shame,  if  not  of  sorrow.  In  the  last  verse  he  contrasts  the  failings  of 
the  "poor,  worthless  daddy"  \vith  the  "person,  grace  and  merit"  of  the 
mother.  Wo  hear  nothing  of  the  after-fate  of  "  T.onie  Betty,"  but  the  child, 
who  is  said  to  have  strongly  resembled  the  poet,  was  married  to  John  Bishop, 
overseer  at  I'olkemmct,  and  died  in  1817,  at  the  early  ago  of  33.] 

Thou's  welcome,  wean,  mishantcr  fa'  me. 
If  ought  of  thee,  or  of  thy  mammy, 

*  "  For  whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he 
is  guilty  of  all."— Jam  KS  2,  x. 


(      lHi»      ) 

Shall  ever  dauuton  me,  or  awe  me, 

My  sweet  wee  lady  ! 

Or  if  I  blush  when  thou  shalt  ca'  me 
Ti-ta  or  daddy. 

Wee  image  of  my  bonie  Betty, 
I,  fatherly,  will  kiss  an'  daut  thee, 
As  dear  an'  near  my  heart  I  set  thee 

Wi'  as  gude  will 
As  a'  the  priests  had  seen  me  get  thee 

That's  out  o'  h-11. 

What  tho'  they  ca'  me  fornicator. 
An'  tease  my  name  in  kiutry  clatter : 
The  mair  they  talk  I'm  kent  the  better, 

E'en  let  them  clash ! 
An  auld  wife's  tongue's  a  feckless  matter 

To  gie  aue  fash. 

Sweet  fruit  o'  mony  a  merry  dint. 

My  funny  toil  is  now  a'  tint, 

Sin'  thou  came  to  the  warl'  asklent, 

Which  fools  may  scoff  at ; 
In  my  last  plack  thy  part's  be  in't. 

The  better  ha'f  o't. 

An'  if  thou  be  what  I  wad  hae  thee, 
An'  tak'  the  counsel  I  sail  gie  thee, 
A  lovin'  father  I'll  be  to  thee. 

If  thou  be  spar'd  ; 
Thro'  a'  thy  childish  years  I'll  e'e  thee, 

An'  think't  weel  war'd. 

Gude  grant  that  thou  may  ay  inherit 
Thy  mither's  person,  grace  an'  merit, 
An'  thy  poor  worthless  daddy's  sjiirit, 

Without  his  failin's, 
'Twill  please  me  mair  to  hear  an'  sec't, 

Than  stocket  mailens. 


(      !'■"•      ) 

THE  TWA  HERDS,  OR  THE  HOLY  TULZIE. 

(an  unco  mournfu'  tale.) 

[The  nnder-title  is  that  given  to  this  piece  in  the  chap-book  referred  to  at  page 
82,  where  it  first  saw  the  light  of  print.  The  poet  himself  says: — "The  first  of 
my  poetic  offspring  that  saw  the  light  was  a  burlesque  lamentation  on  a  quarrel 
between  two  reverend  Calvinists,  buth  of  them  dramatis  per  sonx  in  my  Holy  Fair, 
I  had  a  notion  myself  that  the  piece  had  some  merit;  but  to  prevent  the  worst, 
I  gave  a  copy  of  it  to  a  friend  who  was  very  fond  of  such  things,  and  told  him 
that  I  could  not  guess  who  was  the  author  of  it,  but  I  thought  it  pretty  clever. 
"With  a  certain  description  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  laity,  it  met  with  a  roar  of 
applause." 

These  two  quarrelsome  shepherds — both  zealous  champions  of  the  AtildLight 
— were  the  Kev.  Alexander  Moodie,  parish  minister  of  Riccarton,  and  the  Eev. 
John  Kussell,  called  elsewhere,  "Black  Jock"  and  "Kumble  John,"  minister  of 
the  High  Church,  Kilmarnock.  In  the  Holy  Fair,  the  poet  tells  us  that  the  very 
sight  of  Moodie's  face  would  have  frightened  the  deil;  and  Kussell's  character- 
istics were  a  Herculean  figure,  a  dark,  forbidding  countenance,  and  a  voice  that 
"  roared  every  note  of  the  damned."  The  local  tradition  concerning  the 
"Tulzie  "  referred  to  in  the  poem  is,  that  as  they  were  riding  home  one  evening 
from  AjT,  Moodie,  in  a  frolic,  tickled  the  rear  of  his  neighbour's  horse  with  his 
switch,  causing  it  to  perform  certain  antics  which  sadly  discommoded  Rumble 
John,  and  made  him  the  amusement  of  passing  wayfarers.  Lockhart  records, 
that  sometime  thereafter,  at  a  meeting  of  presbytery,  amid  a  concourse  of 
country  people,  diawn  there  to  hear  a  discussion  regarding  parish  boundaries, 
these  two  reverend  divines,  who  had  hitherto  been  sworn  friends,  fell  fuul  of 
each  other  "  with  a  flery  virulence  of  personal  invective,  such  as  has  long  been 
banished  from  all  popular  assemblies,  wherein  the  laws  of  courtesy  are  enforced 
by  those  of  a  certain  unwritten  code."] 

On  a'  ye  pious  godly  flocks, 
Weel  fed  on  pastures  orthodox, 
Wha  uow  will  keep  ye  frae  the  fox, 

Or  worrying  tykes'? 
Or  wha  will  tent  the  waifs  and  crocks. 

About  the  dykes  ? 

The  twa  best  herds  in  a'  the  wast, 
That  e'er  gae  gospel  horn  a  blast. 
These  five-and-twenty  simmers  past — 

Oh  dool  to  toll ! 
Hae  had  a  bitter  black  out-cast 

Atween  thcmsel'. 

Oh,  Moodie,  man,  and  wordy  Russell, 
How  could  you  raise  so  vile  a  but^tle, 
Ye'll  see  how  New-Light  herds  will  whistle, 

And  think  it  line  ; 
The  L — 's  cause  ne'er  got  sic  a  twistle 

Siu'  I  hae  uiin'. 


(     191     ) 

O,  sire !  whae'er  wad  liae  expeckit, 
Your  duty  ye  wad  sae  negleckit? 
Ye  wha  were  ne'er  by  lairds  respeckit, 

To  wear  the  plaid, 
But  by  tlie  brutes  themselves  eleckit, 

To  be  their  guide  ! 

What  flock  wi'  Hoodie's  flock  could  rank?— 
Sae  hale  and  hearty  every  shank ! 
Nae  poisoned  sour  Arminian  stank 

He  let  them  taste ; 
Frae  Calvin's  well,  aye  clear,  they  drank — 

Oh  sic  a  feast ! 

The  thummart,  wil'-cat,  brock,  and  tod, 
Weel  kenn'd  his  voice  through  a'  the  wood. 
He  smelt  their  ilka  hole  and  road, 

Baith  out  and  in, 
And  weel  he  liked  to  shed  their  bluid. 

And  sell  theii"  skin. 

What  herd  like  Russell  telled  his  tale  ? 
His  voice  was  heard  through  muir  and  dale, 
He  kenn'd  the  L^ — 's  sheep,  ilka  tail, 

O'er  a'  the  height. 
And  saw  gin  they  were  sick  or  hale, 

At  the  first  sight. 

He  fine  a  mangy  sheep  could  scrub 

Or  nobly  fling  the  gospel  club. 

And  New-Light  herds  could  nicely  drub, 

Or  pay  their  skin, 
Could  shake  them  o'er  the  burning  dub, 

Or  heave  them  in. 

Sic  twa — Oh  do  I  live  to  see't  ? — 
Sic  famous  twa  should  disagreet, 
And  names,  like  viUian,  hypocrite, 

Ilk  ither  gi'en ; 
While  Kew-Light  herds  wi'  laughin'  spite, 

Say  neither's  liein' ! 

N 


(     192     ) 

A'  ye  wba  tent  the  gospel  fauld, 

There's  Duncan  deep,  and  Peebles  shaul, 

But  chiefly  thou,  apostle  Auld,* 

We  trust  in  thee, 
That  thou  wilt  work  them,  het  and  cauld, 

Till  they  agree. 

Consider,  sirs,  how  we're  beset ; 
There's  scarce  a  new  herd  that  we  get 
But  comes  frae  'mang  that  cursed  set 

I  winna  name  ; 
I  hope  frae  heaven  to  see  them  yet 

In  fiery  flame  ! 

Dalrymple  has  been  lang  our  fae, 
M'Gill  has  wrought  us  meikle  wae, 
And  that  cursed  rascal  ca'd  M'Quhae, 

And  baith  the  Shaws,f 
That  aft  hae  made  us  black  and  blae, 

Wi'  vengefu'  paws. 

Auld  Wodrow,  lang  has  hatch'd  mischief, 
We  thought  ay  death  wad  bring  rehef  ; 
But  he  has  gotten,  to  our  grief, 

Ane  to  succeed  him — 
A  chield  wha'll  soundly  buff  our  beef ; 

I  meikle  dread  him. 

And  mony  a  ane  that  I  could  tell, 
Wba  fain  would  openly  rebel, 
Forby  turn-coats  amang  oursel' — 

There's  Smith  for  ane — J 
I  doubt  he's  but  a  grey-nick  quill, 

And  that  ye'll  fin'. 

*  Dr.  Duncan  of  Dundonald,  Kev.  William  Peebles  of  Newton-on-Ayr,  a 
"shallow"  preacher  who  flguroR  in  the  Holy  Fair,  and  " Daddie  Auld,"  minister 
of  Mauchline,  are  the  three  ministers  named  in  this  verse. 

t  The  Eev.  Dr.  Dalrymple  of  Ayr,  the  Eev.  William  JI'Gill,  his  colleague,  the 
Kev.  Mr.  M'Quhae  of  St.  Quivox,  and  the  two  brothers.  Dr.  Andrew  Shaw  of 
Craigie,  and  Dr.  David  Shaw  of  Ooylton,  are  the  ministers  named  io  this  verse. 

X  The  other  ministers  named  are  Dr.  Peter  Wodrow  of  Tarbolton,  Kev.  John 
MMath,  his  helper,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  of  Galston,  who  also  figures  in  the 
Holy  Fair. 


(     193     ) 

O !  a'  ye  flocks,  o'er  a'  tlia  hills, 

By  mosses,  meadows,  moors,  and  fells. 

Come,  join  your  counsel  and  your  skills. 

To  cowe  the  lairds. 
And  get  the  brutes  the  power  therasel's, 

To  choose  their  herds. 

Then  Orthodoxy  yet  may  prance. 
And  Learning  in  a  woody  dance. 
And  that  fell  cur  ca'd  Common  Sense, 

That  bites  sae  sair. 
Be  banish'd  o'er  the  sea  to  France : 

Let  him  bark  there. 

Then  Shaw's  and  D'rymple's  eloquence, 
M'Gill's  close  nervous  excellence, 
M'Quhae's  pathetic  manly  sense, 

And  gude  M'Math, 
Wi'  Smith,  wha  through  the  heart  can  glance, 

May  a'  pack  aff. 


LETTER  TO  JOHN  GOUDIE,  KILMARNOCK, 

ox  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  HIS  ESSAYS. 

[The  date  of  this  Epistle  is  marked  by  the  poet  in  the  GHeniiddel  copy  to 
have  been  Aujrust,  1785.  G-oIdie  (who  died  in  1809,  aged  91)  was  a  busy- 
brained  old  tradesman  in  Kilmarnock,  who,  from  being  a  strict  anti-burgher 
swerved  into  free  thinking  opinions  through  study  of  Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich's 
work  on  Original  Sin,  and  eventually  became  an  author  himself,  by  publishing, 
in  1780,  a  volume  of  "Essays  on  various  subjects.  Moral  and  Divine."  Go!di3 
was  about  70  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  his  intimacy  with  Burns,  and  besides 
his  polemical  speculations,  he  directed  his  attention  greatly  to  the  study  of 
astronomy.  His  book  of  Essays  saw  a  second  edition  in  1785,  extending  to 
six  volumes,  8vo.,  and  so  famous  did  it  become,  that  it  was  termed  by  the 
country  people,  "Goudie's  Bible."  He  was  met  one  day  by  a  wag  who  had 
been  purchasing  some  ballads  at  a  stall,  and  Goudie  asking  him  what  was 
this  he  had  got,  he  said  :  '•  I  have  just  been  buying  a  wheen  ballads  to  make 
psalms  for  your  bible  I  "] 

O  Goudie !  terror  of  the  Whigs, 
Dread  of  black  coats  and  rev'rend  wigs, 
Soor  Bigotry,  on  her  last  legs, 

Girnin',  looks  back, 
Wishin'  the  ten  Egyptian  plagues 

Wad  seize  you  quick. 


(  ly^  ) 

Poor  gapin',  glowria'  Superstition, 

Waes  me !  she's  iu  a  sad  condition  ; 

Fie !  bring  Black  Jock,  her  state  physician,* 

To  see  her  water  ; 
Alas !  there's  ground  o'  great  suspicion 

She'll  ne'er  get  better. 

Auld  Orthodoxy  lang  did  grapple. 
But  now  she's  got  an  unco  ripple ; 
Haste,  gie  her  name  up  i'  the  chapel,f 

Nigh  unto  death ; 
See,  how  she  fetches  at  the  thrapple, 

An'  gasps  for  breath ! 

Enthusiasm's  past  redemption, 

Gane  in  a  galloping  consumption, 

Not  a'  the  quacks,  wi'  a'  their  gumption, 

Will  ever  mend  her. 
Her  feeble  pulse  gies  strong  presumption, 

Death  soon  will  end  her. 

'Tis  you  and  Taylor  are  the  chief 
Wha  are  to  blame  for  this  mischief ; 
But  gin  the  Lord's  ain  folks  gat  leave, 

A  toom  tar-barrel 
And  twa  red  peats  wad  send  relief. 

An'  end  the  quarrel.  + 


*  Black  /oc/t— Rev.  John  EusseH  of  Kilmarnock,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  pre- 
ceding poem,  and  also  introduced  iu  the  Holy  Fair  and  the  Kirk's  Alarm. 

t  A  reference  to  the  practice  of  giving  in  the  names  of  dying  persons,  to  be 
prayed  for  in  church. 

t  In  the  copy  inserted  by  the  author  in  the  Glenriddel  MS.,  two  verses  are 
added  of  no  great  merit,  and  these  are  followed  by  the  two  admirable  stanzas 
printed  in  a  detached  form  at  page  274,  in  praise  of  "  honest  nappy  " 


(     195     ) 


HOLY  WILLIE'S  PRAYER. 


[This  village  Pharisee  was  William  Fisher,  an  elder  of  the  parish-kirk  at 
Uauchliue,  who  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  prompting  Mr.  Auld  the 
minister,  and  his  session,  to  raise  proceedings  against  sundry  of  the  parishioners 
for  habitual  neglect  of  public  ordinances — or,  iu  other  words,  for  staying  away 
from  church.  Among  the  victims  of  this  prosecution  was  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton, 
the  poet's  laird  and  very  intimate  friend,  who  not  only  occasionally  absented 
himself  from  kirk-meetings,  but  was  even  known  to  dig  potatoes  from  his 
garden  on  the  Lord's-day.  One  of  the  indictments  against  him  was  for  setting 
off  on  a  journey  to  Carrick  one  Sabbath-day,  against  the  express  remonstrance 
of  the  minister.  The  poet  very  cleverly  alludes  to  this  in  the  following  couplet 
which  appears  in  a  MS.  copy  of  the  Dedication  to  G.  //.; — 

"He  sometimes  gallops  on  a  Sunday, 
And  pricks  his  beast  as  if  'twas  Monday!  " 

Willie  Fisher's  curse  on  Hamilton's  "basket  and  his  store — kail  and  potatoes," 
may  have  reference  to  the  other  matter  of  complaint.  From  the  proceedings 
of  his  kirk-session,  Hamilton  appealed  to  the  presbytery,  where,  by  the  help  of 
his  agent's  eloquence,  he  obtained  an  order  for  the  erasure  of  the  obnoxious 
minutes  of  the  session. 

The  poet  thus  refers  to  this  bold  satire  In  his  autobiography,  after  mentioning 
the  Twa  Herds: — '^Holy  Willie's  Prayer  next  made  its  appearance,  and  alarmed 
the  kirk-session  so  much,  that  they  held  several  meetings  to  look  over  their 
spiritual  artillery,  if  haply  any  of  it  might  be  pointed  against  profane  rhymers." 
Although,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  poet,  many  copies  of  this  poem  were  handed 
about  in  MS.,  it  never  appeared  in  print  till  Stewart  &  Meikle  brought  it  out  in 
1799,  among  their  series  of  twopenny  tracts.  The  Epitaph  that  follows  it  was 
not  printed  till  it  was  included  in  Stewart's  8vo.  volume,  1801. 

Chambers  remarks,  that  "the  strength  of  satire  in  this  piece  needs  no  com- 
ment, and  that  the  poet  did  not  misrepresent  the  man  whom  he  selected  for 
vengeance,  is  proved  by  events,  for  Holy  Willie  was  afterwards  found  guilty  of 
secreting  money  from  the  church  offerings,  and  he  closed  his  miserable  life  in  a 
ditch,  into  which  he  had  fallen  in  going  home  after  a  debauch." 

The  sixth  verse  of  the  Prayer  was  omitted  by  Stewart  in  ISOl,  but  given  in 
his  edition  of  1802.  The  eighth  and  ninth  verses  are  usually  omitted  in  castrated 
editions  of  the  poet.] 

Oh  Thou,  wha  iq  the  heavens  dost  dwell ! 
Wha,  as  it  pleases  best  thysel', 
Sends  ane  to  heaven,  and  ten  to  hell, 

A'  for  thy  glory. 
And  no'  for  ony  gude  or  ill 

They've  done  afore  thee ! 

I  bless  and  praise  thy  matchless  might, 
When  thousands  thou  hast  left  in  night, 
That  I  am  here  afore  thy  sight. 

For  gifts  and  grace, 
A  buruin'  an'  a  shinin'  light 

To  a'  this  place  ! 


(     196     ) 

What  was  I,  or  my  generation, 
That  I  should  get  sic  exaltation  ? 
I,  wha  deserve  sic  just  damnation 

For  broken  laws, 
Five  thousand  years  'fore  my  creation, 

Thro'  Adam's  cause ! 

When  frae  my  mither's  womb  I  fell, 
Thou  might  hae  plunged  me  in  hell, 
To  gnash  my  gums,  to  weep  and  wail. 

In  burniu'  lake, 
Where  damned  devils  roar  and  yell, 

Chain'd  to  a  stake. 

Yet  I  am  here  a  chosen  sample. 

To  show  thy  grace  is  great  and  ample ; 

I'm  here  a  pillar  in  thy  temple. 

Strong  as  a  rock, 
A  guide,  a  buckler,  and  example, 

To  a'  thy  flock. 

O  L —  thou  kens  what  zeal  I  bear. 
When  drinkers  drink,  and  swearers  swear, 
And  singin'  there,  and  dancin'  here, 

Wi'  great  an'  sma' ; 
For  I  am  keepet  by  thy  fear. 

Free  frae  them  a'. 

But  yet,  oh  L —  !  confess  I  must, 
At  times  I'm  fash'd  wi'  fleshly  lust ; 
And  sometimes  too  wi'  warldly  trust, 

Vile  self  gets  in ; 
But  thou  remembers  we  are  dust, 

Defil'd  in  sin. 

0  L — !  yestreen,  thou  kens,  wi'  Meg — 
Thy  pardon  I  sincerely  beg — 
0 !  may  it  ne'er  be  a  liviu'  plague 

To  my  dishonour. 
An'  I'll  ne'er  Uft  a  lawless  1 — 

Again  upon  her. 


(     li>7     ) 

Besides,  I  farther  maun  allow, 

Wi'  Lizzie's  lass,  three  times  I  trow ; 

But,  L — ,  that  Friday  I  was  fou. 

When  I  came  near  her, 
Or  else,  thou  kens,  thy  servant  true 

Wad  ne'er  hae  steer'd  her. 

Maybe  thou  lets  this  fleshly  thorn. 

Beset  thy  servant  e'en  and  morn. 

Lest  he  owre  high  and  proud  should  turn, 

'Cause  he's  sae  gifted ; 
If  sae,  thy  han'  maun  e'en  be  borne. 

Until  thou  hft  it. 

L — ,  bless  thy  chosen  in  this  place, 
For  here  thou  hast  a  chosen  race : 
But  G —  confound  their  stubborn  face, 

And  blast  their  name, 
Wha  bring  thy  elders  to  disgrace 

An'  pubUc  shame ! 

L — ,  mind  Gawn  Hamilton's  deserts. 

He  drinks,  and  swears,  an'  plays  at  cartes, 

Yet  has  sae  mony  takin'  arts, 

Wi'  grit  an'  sma', 
Frae  G — 's  ain  priests  the  people's  hearts 

He  steals  awa'. 

An'  when  we  chasten'd  him  therefor, 
Thou  kens  how  he  bred  sic  a  splore, 
As  set  the  warld  in  a  roar 

0'  laughin'  at  us : — 
Curse  thou  his  basket  and  his  store, 

Kail  an'  potatoes ! 

L — ,  hear  my  earnest  cry  an'  pray'r. 

Against  that  Presbyt'ry  of  Ayr ; 

Thy  strong  right  hand,  L — ,  mak'  it  bare 

Upo'  their  heads ! 
L — ,  weigh  it  down,  and  dinna  spare. 

For  their  misdeeds ! 


(     l'J8     ) 

Oh  L —  my  G — ,  that  glib-tongued  Aiken, 

My  very  heart  an'  saul  are  quakin', 

To  think  how  we  stood  sweatin',  shakin', 

An'  p — d  wi'  dread, 
While  he  wi'  hingin'  hp  and  snakin', 

Held  up  his  head.* 

L — ,  in  the  day  of  vengeance  try  him  ! 
L — ,  visit  them  wha  did  employ  him  ! 
And  pass  not  in  thy  mercy  by  'em, 

Nor  hear  their  prayer  ; 
But  for  thy  people's  sake  destroy  'em, 

And  dinna  spare ! 

But,  L — ,  remember  me  and  mine, 
Wi'  mercies  temp'ral  and  divine. 
That  I  for  gear  and  grace  may  shine, 

Excell'd  by  nane, 
An'  a'  the  glory  shall  be  thine. 

Amen,  Amen ! 

EPITAPH    ON    HOLY    AVILLIE. 

Here  Holy  Willie's  sair-worn  clay 

Tak's  up  its  last  abode  ; 
His  saul  has  ta'en  some  ither  way, 

I  fear  the  left-hand  road. 

Stop  !  there  he  is,  as  sure's  a  gun. 

Poor  silly  body,  see  him ; 
Nae  wonder  he's  as  black's  the  gruu', 

Observe  wha's  standing  wi'  him. 

Your  brunstane  devilship,  I  see, 

Has  got  him  there  before  ye ; 
But  haud  your  nine-tailed  cat  a  wee, 

Till  ance  you've  heard  my  story. 

*  "Burna  owed  a  compliniont  to  this  gontleman's  elocutionary  talonts:  'I 
never  Icnew  that  there  was  any  merit  in  my  poems,'  said  he,  '  until  Mr.  Ailion 
read  them  into  repute.'" — Lock/tart. 


(  lyy  ) 

Your  pity  I  will  not  implore, 

For  pity  ye  hae  nane ; 
Justice,  alas  I  has  gi'en  him  o'er. 

And  mercy's  day  is  gane. 

But  hear  me,  sir,  deil  as  ye  are, 
Look  something  to  your  credit ; 

A  coof  Uke  him  wad  stain  your  name, 
If  it  were  kent  ye  did  it. 


EPITAPH  ON  A  WAG  IN  MAUCHLINE. 

[This  very  witty  production  is  said  to  have  been  intended  as  a  compliment  to 
the  bard's  crony,  James  Smith,  to  whom  he  addressed  one  of  his  finest  poetical 
epistles— >which  see,  page  34,  Vol.  I.)  The  matrons  of  Mauchliue,  however, 
would  not  thank  the  poet  for  this^'ea  cCesprit.] 

Lament  him,  Mauchline  husbands  a', 

He  aften  did  assist  ye ; 
For  had  ye  staid  whole  weeks  awa'. 

Your  wives  they  ne'er  had  miss'd  ye ! 

Ye  Mauchline  bairns,  as  on  ye  pass 

To  school  in  bands  thegither  ; 
0  tread  ye  hghtly  on  his  grass. 

Perhaps  he  was  your  father. 


LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  JOHN  RANKINE. 

[These  verses  would  be  quite  to  the  taste  of  the  person  on  whom  they  wero 
composed. — See  ante,  page  188,  also  page  120,  Vol.  I.] 

Ae  day,  as  Death,  that  gruesome  carl. 
Was  driving  to  the  tither  warl 
A  mixie-maxie,  motley  squad, 
And  mony  a  guilt-bespotted  lad ; 
Black  gowns  of  each  denomination, 
And  thieves  of  every  rank  and  station. 
From  him  that  wears  the  star  and  garter, 
To  him  that  wintles  in  a  halter : 
Ashamed  himsel'  to  see  the  wretches, 
He  mutters,  glowrin'  at  the  bitches : 


(     200     ) 

'  By  G — ,  I'll  uot  be  seen  bebiut  tbem, 
Nor  'mang  the  sp'ritual  core  present  them, 
Without,  at  least,  ae  honest  man, 
To  grace  this  d —  infernal  clan.' 
By  Adamhill  a  glance  he  threw, 
'  L —  Gr — ! '  quoth  he,  '  I  have  it  now ; 
There's  just  the  man  I  want,  i'  faith!' 
And  quickly  stoppit  Rankine's  breath. 


THREE  LINES  TO  THE  SAME, 

SUPPOSED    TO    HAVE    BEEN    WRITTEN    WITH    DIRECTIONS  TO 
BE  DELIVERED  TO  RANKINE  AFTER  THE  POET's  DEATH. 

[If  this  he  indeed  an  authentic  production,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  setting  it 

down  as  a,jeit  d'esprit  of  1785.    There  is  no  appearance  of  intercourse  between 

the  poet  and  Ranlciue  after  that  date.    The  lines,  therefore,  must  be  considered 

a  counterpart  to  the  poet's  elegy  on  himself,  composed  that  same  year,  beginning, 

'  Now  Robin  lies  in  his  last  lair, 

He'll  gabble,rhyme,  nor  sing  nae  mair!  "] 

He  who  of  Raukine  sang,  lies  stiff  and  dead, 
And  a  green  grassy  hillock  hides  his  head ;  • 
Alas !  alas !  a  devilish  chanse  indeed. 


EPITAPH  ON  JOHN  DOVE, 

INNKEEPER,  MAUCIILINE. 

[This  person  was  "  my  landlord  "  of  the  Whitefoord  Arms,  closely  adjoining  to 
the  house  where  Jean  Armour's  parents  resided.  It  was  the  poet's  howff  while 
he  was  known  by  the  name  of  "  Rob  Mossgiel ;"  and  here  was  held  the  famous 
"Court  of  Equity,"  consisting,' of  iho  \w<it  as  president,  James  Smith  as /«c(i?,  John 
Richmond  as  ctirk,  and  William  Hunter,  shoemaker,  as  messenrjer-at-arms.  Its 
object  was  to  take  cognizance  of,  and  discuss  the  various  cases  of  scandal  which 
were  then  rife  in  Mauchline.  On  4th  June,  1786 — King's  Birthday,  and  Sunday 
as  it  was — Burns  composed  a  very  curious  poem  (not  to  be  found  in  any  editioti 
of  his  works,  because  fitted  for  private  circulation  only),  in  which  are  given  some 
rich  samples  of  the  discussions  referred  to.  Dr.  Chambers  observes  regarding 
it,  that  "  unfortunately,  though  the  mock-serious  was  never  carried  to  a  greater 
pitch  of  excellence  than  in  this  poem,  its  license  of  phrase  renders  it  unflt  for 
publication."] 

Here  lies  Johnny  Pigeon  : 
What  was  his  religion, 

Whae'er  desires  to  ken. 
To  some  other  warl 
Maun  follow  the  carl, 

For  liere  Johnny  Pigeon  had  nane. 


(     201      ) 

Strong  ale  was  ablution, 
Small  beer  persecution, 

A  dram  was  memento  mori ; 
But  a  full  flowing  bowl, 
Was  the  saving  his  soul, 

And  port  was  celestial  glory. 


EPIGRAM  ON  MISS   JEANY   SCOTT,   OF   AYR. 

[Annotators  seem  not  to  have  determined  who  this  heautiful  damsel  was. 
Cunningham,  in  his  random  wa.y,  says  that  "she  belonged  to  Eiiclefechan, 
although  she  resided  in  Ayr,  and  ciieered  the  poet  not  only  with  her  sweet  looks, 
but  sweet  voice."] 

Oh  !  had  each  Scot  of  ancient  times, 
Been  Jeant  Scott,  as  thou  art ; 

The  bravest  heart  on  English  ground, 
Had  yielded  Uke  a  coward. 


ANSWER    TO    A   TRIMMING    EPISTLE    FROM 
A  TAILOR. 

[This  appeared  first  in  Stewart  &  Meikle's  tracts,  1799,  together  with  the 
Tailor's  letter,  which  is  understood  to  have  been  written  by  one  Thomas  Walker, 
a  tailor  who  lived  at  Poole,  near  Ochiltree,  and  who,  possessing  some  little  gift 
of  versification,  was  a  bit  of  a  humourist  besides.  The  first  verse  of  the  epistle 
to  which  that  of  the  text  is  a  reply.  Indicates  the  date  to  have  been  1786: — 
"Folks  tell  me  ye're  gaun  aff  this  year,  out  owre  the  sea, 
And  lasses,  whom  ye  lo"e  sae  dear,  wiU  greet  for  thee !  " 
The  "Answer,"  independently  altogether  of  its  daring  freedom  of  expression, 
bears  indubitable  marks  of  Burns'  handiwork;  nevertheless,  the  editor  of  an 
excellent  work,  called,  "  The  Contemporaries  of  Burns,"  (1840,)  has  propounded 
a  most  absurd  theory,  and  ventured  to  make  assertions  to  the  effect  of  fixing  its 
authorship  on  William  Simpson,  schoolmaster  at  Ochiltree.  The  reasons  and 
arguments  he  adduces  for  fathering  this  poem  on  Simpson,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  his  decease,  are  quite  unsatisfactory,  and  unworthy  of  discussion. 
The  date,  1783,  which,  in  the  same  chapter,  he  assigns  to  the  composition  of  the 
Twa  Herds,  is  also  an  evident  error.] 

What  ails  ye  now,  ye  lousie  b h. 

To  thresh  my  back  at  sic  a  pitch  ? 
Losh  man !  hae  mercy  wi'  your  natch. 

Your  bodkin's  bauld ; 
I  did  na  suffer  half  sae  much 

Frae  Daddie  Auld. 


(     202     ) 

What  tho'  at  times  when  I  grow  crouse, 
I  gie  their  wames  a  random  pouse, 
Is  that  enough  for  you  to  souse 

Your  servant  sae  ? 
Gae  mind  your  seam,  ye  prick-the-louse, 

An'  jag-the-flae ! 

King  David,  o'  poetic  brief. 
Wrought  'mang  the  lasses  sic  mischief 
As  fiU'd  his  after  Ufe  wi'  grief 

An'  bloody  rants, 
An'  yet  he's  rank'd  amang  the  chief 

0'  lang  syne  saunts. 

And  maybe,  Tam,  for  a'  my  cants, 
My  wicked  rhymes,  an'  drucken  rants, 
I'll  gie  auld  cloven  Clooty's  haunts 

An  unco  slip  yet, 
An'  snugly  sit  amang  the  saunts. 

At  Davie's  hip  yet ! 

But,  fegs !  the  Session  says  I  maun 

Gae  fa'  upo'  anither  plan, 

Than  garrin'  lasses  cowp  the  cran. 

Clean  heels  ov^re  body, 
And  sairly  thole  their  mither's  l)an. 

Afore  the  howdy. 

This  leads  me  on  to  tell  for  sport, 
How  I  did  wi'  the  Session  sort — 
Auld  Clinkum,  at  the  Inner  port 

Cry'd  three  times,  '  Robin  ! 
Come  hither  lad,  an'  answer  for't — 

Ye're  blam'd  for  jobbin' !' 

Wi'  i)ineh  I  put  a  Sunday's  face  on, 
An'  snoov'd  awa'  before  the  Session — 
I  made  an  open  fair  confession — 

I  scorn'd  to  lie  ; 
An'  syne  Mess  John,  beyond  expression, 

Fell  foul  o'  me. 


(      -MKi     ) 

A  furnicator  loun  he  call'd  me, 

An'  said  my  faut  frae  bliss  expell'd  me ; 

I  own'd  the  tale  was  true  he  tell'd  me, 

'  But  what  the  matter  1 ' 
Quo'  I,  '  I  fear  unless  ye  geld  me, 

I'll  ne'er  be  better!' 

'  Geld  you ! '  quo'  he,  '  and  whatfor  no'  ? 
If  that  your  right  hand,  leg  or  toe, 
Should  ever  prove  your  sp'ritual  foe. 

You  shou'd  remember 
To  cut  it  aff — an'  whatfor  no'  ? — 

Your  dearest  member ! ' 

'  Na,  na,'  quo'  I,  '  I'm  no'  for  that, 
Gelding's  nae  better  than  'tis  ca't ; 
I'd  rather  suffer  for  my  faut, 

A  hearty  flewit, 
As  sair  owre  hip  as  ye  can  draw't, 

Tho'  I  should  rue  it ! 

'  Or,  gin  ye  like  to  end  the  bother, 
To  please  us  a',  I've  just  ae  ither — 
When  next  wi'  yon  lass  I  forgather, 

Whate'er  betide  it, 
I'll  frankly  gie  her't  a'  thegither. 

An'  let  hei'  guide  it.' 

But,  sir,  this  pleas'd  them  warst  ava. 
An'  therefore.  Tarn,  when  that  I  saw, 
I  said  '  Gude-night,'  and  cam'  awa'. 

And  left  the  Session ; 
I  saw  they  were  resolved  a' 

On  my  oppression. 


(  ^w  ) 


PROLOGUE, 

SPOKEN    BY    MR.    WOODS    ON    HIS    BENEFIT   NIGHT, 
MONDAY     16th    APRIL,    1787. 

[The  poet  after  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh  was  not  long  in  forming  an  acquaint- 
ance with  William  Woods,  styled  the  Scottish  Jioscius,  who  had  been  a  crony  of 
Fergussou  the  poet,  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  previously,  and  was 
remembered  by  him  in  his  Last  Will,  thus — 

"  To  Woods,  whose  genius  can  provoke 
His  passions  to  the  bowl  or  sock. 
For  love  to  thee,  and  to  the  Nine, 
Be  my  immortal  Shakespeare  thine." 

Burns  produced  this  prologue  for  Woods'  beneflt^night.  when  he  played  the 
part  of  "  Ford,"  in  the  Men-y  Wives  of  Windsor.  The  poet's  original  draught 
of  the  prologue,  possessed  by  Mr.  Greenshields  of  Kerse,  shews  numerous  In- 
terpolations and  deletions,  proving  the  fact  that  Burns  did  not  accomplish  his 
poetical  results  without  labour  and  polishing. 

Woods  died  in  Dec,  1802.  His  headstone,  in  the  Old  C'alton  of  Edinburgh, 
having  fallen  Into  decay,  was  repaired  and  re-erected  in  1866,  by  old  citizens 
who  remembered  his  fame.    He  was  born  in  1751.] 

When  by  a  generous  Public's  kiud  acclaim, 
That  dearest  meed  is  granted — honest  fame ; 
AVhen  here  your  favour  is  the  actor's  lot, 
Nor  even  the  man  in  private  life  forgot ; 
What  breast  so  dead  to  heav'nly  Virtue's  glow. 
But  heaves  impassioned  with  the  grateful  throe? 

Poor  is  the  task  to  please  a  barbarous  throng. 

It  needs  no  Siddons'  powers  in  Southern's  song ; 

But  here  an  ancient  nation  famed  afar, 

For  genius,  learning  high,  as  great  in  war — 

Hail,  Caledonia,  name  for  ever  dear ! 

Before  whose  sons  I'm  honour'd  to  appear  ! 

Where  every  science — every  nobler  art — 

That  can  iuforni  the  mind,  or  mend  the  heart, 

Is  known ;  as  grateful  nations  oft  have  found. 

Far  as  the  rude  barbarian  marks  the  bound. 

Philosophy,  no  idle  ])edant  dream, 

Here  holds  her  search  by  heaven-taught  Reason's  beam  ; 

Here  History  paints  with  elegance  and  force 

The  tide  of  Empire's  fluctuating  course  ; 


(     205     ) 

Here  Douglas  forms  wild  Shakspeare  iuto  plan, 
And  Harley  rouses  all  the  God  in  man.* 
Wheu  well-form'd  taste  and  sparkling  wit  unite 
With  manly  lore  or  female  beauty  bright, 
(Beauty,  where  faultless  symmetry  and  grace, 
Can  only  charm  us  in  the  second  place). 
Witness  my  heart,  how  oft  with  panting  fear, 
As  on  this  night,  I've  met  these  judges  here ! 
But  still  the  hope  Experience  taught  to  live. 
Equal  to  judge — you're  candid  to  forgive. 
No  hundred-headed  Kiot  here  we  meet. 
With  Decency  and  Law  beneath  his  feet ; 
Nor  Insolence  assumes  fair  Freedom's  name ; — 
Like  Caledonians,  you  applaud  or  blame. 

Oh  thou  dread  Power  !  whose  empire-giving  hand 

Has  oft  been  stretched  to  shield  the  honour'd  land  ! 

Strong  may  she  glow  with  all  her  ancient  fire ! 

May  every  son  be  worthy  of  his  sire ! 

Firm  may  she  rise  with  generous  disdain 

At  Tyranny's  or  direr  Pleasure's  chain ! 

Still,  self-dependent  in  her  native  shore. 

Bold  may  she  brave  grim  Danger's  loudest  roar. 

Till  Fate  the  curtain  drop  on  worlds  to  be  no  more  ! 


EPIGRAM  AT  INVERARY. 

[On  2Sth  Juno,  1787,  the  poet  wrote  thus,  to  his  friend  Eobert  Ainslio,  from 
Loch  Long: — -'I  write  you  this  on  my  tour  through  a  country  where  savage 
streams  tumble  over  savage  mountains,  thinly  overspread  with  savage  flocks, 
which  starvingly  support  as  savage  inhabitants.''  This  is  the  only  poetical  result 
that  has  been  preserved  of  his  brief  tour  in  the  West  Highlands,  in  the  latter 
part  of  June,  1787,  his  diary  of  which  seems  to  have  been  lost  or  suppressed.] 

Whoe'er  he  be  that  Sojourns  here, 

I  pity  much  his  case, 
Unless  he  come  to  wait  upon 

The  Lord  their  God — his  Grace. 

*  In  this,  and  the  five  preceding  lines,  reference  is  made  to  Dugald  Stewart 
and  other  philosophers  of  the  Scottish  school;  to  Hume  and  Eobertson,  the 
historians ;  to  Home,  author  of  Douglas;  and  to  Mackenzie,  author  of  the  Man 
of  Feeling. 


(     20G     ) 

There's  naething  here  but  Highland  pride, 
And  Highland  scab  and  hunger  ; 

If  Providence  has  sent  me  here, 
'Twas  surely  in  an  anger. 


VERSES 

WRITTEN  ON  A  WINDOW  OF  THE  INN  AT  CARRON. 

[It  would  appear  from  the  poet's  diary  of  his  journey  with  Nicol,  commencing 
Saturday,  25th  August,  1787,  that,  after  passing  the  night  in  Falkirk,  the 
travellers  visited  Carron  Works  on  the  Sunday ;  so  that  it  is  little  wonder  the 
porter  refused  admittance.  The  poet's  epigram,  like  the  "Stirling  lines," 
appears  to  have  got  Into  circulation,  and  one  of  the  clerks  at  Carron  produced 
the  following  rejoinder: — 

"  If  you  came  here  to  see  our  works,  you  should  have  been  more  civil 
Than  to  give  a  fictitious  name,  in  hopes  to  cheat  the  devil ; 
Six  days  a  week  to  you  and  all — we  think  it  very  well. 
The  seventh,  if  you  go  to  church,  may  keep  you  out  of  hell."] 

We  cam'  na  here  to  vie-w  your  warks 

In  hopes  to  be  mair  wise, 
But  only,  lest  we  gang  to  hell, 

It  may  be  nae  surprise : 
But  whan  we  tirl'd  at  your  door. 

Your  porter  dought  na  hear  us ; 
Sae  may,  should  we  to  hell's  yetts  come, 

Your  billy  Satan  sair  us ! 


EPIGRAM 

ON    ELPHINSTONE's    TRANSLATION    OF  MARTIAl's    EPIGRAMS. 

[In  January,  1788,  Burns  gives  this  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Clarinda,  thus:— 
"The  poetry  of  Elphinstone  can  only  equal  his  prose  notes.  I  was  sitting  in  a 
merchant's  shop  waiting  somebody ;  he  put  Elphinstone  into  my  hand,  and  asked 
my  opinion  of  it:  I  begged  leave  to  write  it  on  a  blank-leaf,  which  I  did."] 

0  THOU  whom  J*oetry  al)l)or8! 
Whom  Prose  has  turned  out  of  doors ! 
Heard'st  thou  that  groan  ?  proceed  no  further! 
'Twas  laurcU'd  Martial  roaring  murder ! 
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THE  HENPECK'D  HUSBAND. 

[This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  fragments  of  the  "Poet's  Progress,"  referred 
to  iu  the  note  at  page  342,  Vol.  I. ;  for,  in  style,  it  exactly  corresponds  with  the 
passage — 

"Critics! — appalled,  I  venture  on  the  name,"  &c.] 

Curs'd  be  the  man,  the  poorest  wretch  in  life, 
The  crouching  vassal  to  the  tyrant  wife. 
Who  has  no  will  but  by  her  high  permission ; 
Who  has  not  sixpence  but  in  her  possession ; 
Who  must  to  her  his  dear  friend's  secret  tell ; 
Who  dreads  a  curtain-lecture  worse  than  hell. 
Were  such  the  wife  had  fallen  to  my  part, 
I'd  break  her  spirit,  or  I'd  break  her  heart ; 
I'd  charm  her  with  the  magic  of  a  switch, 
I'd  kiss  her  maids,  and  kick  the  perverse  b — h. 


ELEGY  ON  THE  YEAR  1788. 

[This  piece  found  its  way  into  the  newspapers  and  from  thence  was  published 
iu  the  chap-books  before  it  appeared  in  Stewart's  volume.  On  the  same  day  he 
composed  it,  he  penned  a  beautiful  letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  which  has  been  much 
admired.  He  says  that  he  approves  of  set  times  and  seasons  of  more  than 
ordinaiy  acts  of  devotion,  and  adds,  "  This  day — the  first  Sunday  of  May — a 
breezy,  blue-skied  noon,  sometime  about  the  beginning,  and  a  hoary  morning  and 
c^lra  sunny  day  about  the  end  of  Autumn — these,  time  out  of  mind,  have  been 
with  me  a  kind  of  holiday."] 

For  Lords  or  Kings  I  diana  mourn. 
E'en  let  them  die — for  that  they're  born : 
But  oh!  prodigious  to  reflec'! 
A  towmont,  sirs,  is  gaue  to  wreck ! 
Oh  Eighty-eight,  in  thy  sma'  space 
What  du-e  events  hae  taken  place ! 
Of  what  enjoyments  thou  hast  reft  us ! 
In  what  a  pickle  thou  hast  left  us ! 

The  Spanish  Empire's  tint  a  head. 
An'  my  auld  teethless  Bawtie's  dead ; 
The  tulzie's  teugh  'tween  Pitt  an'  Fox, 
And  our  gudewife's  wee  bu-die  cocks ; 
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The  tane  is  game,  a  bluidy  devil, 
But  to  the  hen-birds  unco  civil : 
The  tither's  dour,  has  nae  sic  breediu', 
But  better  stuff  ne'er  clawed  a  midden. 

Ye  ministers,  come  mount  the  pu'pit, 
And  cry  till  ye  be  haerse  and  roopit. 
For  Eighty-eight  he  wished  you  weel, 
An'  gied  ye  a'  baith  gear  and  meal ; 
E'en  mony  a  plack,  and  mony  a  peck, 
Ye  ken  yoursel's,  for  Uttle  feck  ! 

Ye  bonie  lasses,  dight  your  een. 
For  some  o'  you  hae  tint  a  frien' ; 
In  Eighty-eight,  ye  ken,  was  ta'en 
What  ye'U  ne'er  hae  to  gie  again. 

Observe  the  very  nowte  and  sheep. 
How  dowff  and  dowie  now  they  creep : 
Nay,  even  the  yirth  itsel'  does  cry. 
For  Embro'  wells  are  grutten  dry.* 

Oh  Eighty-nine  thou's  but  a  bairn, 

An'  no  owre  auld,  I  hope,  to  learn ! 

Thou  beardless  boy,  I  pray  tak'  care. 

Thou  now  has  got  thy  daddy's  chair, 

Nae  hand-cuff'd,  mizzl'd,  hap-shackl'd  Regent,f 

But,  like  himsel',  a  full  free  agent. 

Be  sure  ye  follow  out  the  plan 

Nae  waur  than  he  did,  honest  man ! 

As  muckle  better  as  you  can. 

January  1,  1789. 


*  Tho  Etlinburgh  newspapers  of  that  period  contain  frequent  references  to 
the  scarcity  of  water. 

t  Tliere  wfis  considerable  public  agitation  about  this  time  regarding  the 
illness  of  King  Gfeorge  III.,  and  a  proposal  to  appoint  the  Prince  of  Wales  as 
Regent. 
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THE  KIRK'S  ALARM. 

[The  Ayr  presbytery,  iu  Burns*  days,  was  noted  for  possessing  among  its 
members  a  majority  wlio  held  liberal  or  New-Light  opinions,  and  Dr.  M'Qill,  one 
of  the  parish  ministers  in  the  town  of  Ayr,  had  published,  in  1786,  "  A  Practical 
Essay  on  the  Death  of  Christ,"  which  was  thought  to  be  impregnated  with 
Socinian  doctrine,  and  in  process  of  time  provoked  opposition  from  the  more 
rigid  party  in  the  Church.  In  particular.  Dr.  William  Peebles  of  Newton-upon- 
Ayr  ("Peebles  frae  the  Water-flt"  of  the  Holy  Fair,)  on  the  occasion  of  deliver- 
ing a  centenary  sermon  on  the  Revolution,  on  5th  November,  178S,  referred  to 
Dr.  M'GilTs  Essay,  denouncing  it  as  heretical,  and  speaking  of  the  author  as  one 
who  "  with  one  hand  received  the  privileges  of  the  Church,  while  with  the  other 
he  was  endeavouring  to  plunge  the  keenest  poniard  into  her  heart."  This 
brought  a  pamphlet  from  Dr.  M'Grill  in  reply,  and  in  April,  1789,  the  case  was 
formally  brought  into  the  Church  Courts,  and  created  intense  public  interest 
Burns,  although  residing  in  Nithsdale,  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  strife, 
took  up  the  pen  in  behalf  of  M'Gill,  and  produced  this  fiery  satire,  which 
was  first  published  iu  1799,  by  Stewart  &  Meikle,  in  their  series  of  chap-books 
already  alluded  to. 

On  7th  August.  17S9,  the  poet  wrote  thus  to  an  Ayrshire  friend  on  this  sub- 
ject:— "  I  am  going  to  intrude  on  your  time  with  a  long  ballad.  I  have,  as  you 
will  shortly  see,  finished  The  Kirk's  Alarm;  but,  now  that  it  is  done,  and  that  I 
have  laughed  once  or  twice  at  the  conceits  in  some  of  the  stanzas,  I  am  deter- 
mined not  to  let  it  get  to  the  public ;  so  I  send  you  this  copy,  the  first  I  have  sent 
to  Ayrshire  (except  some  few  of  the  stanzas  whicli  I  wrote  off  in  embryo  for 
Gavin  Hamilton),  under  the  express  provision  and  request  that  you  will  only 
read  it  to  a  few  of  us,  and  do  not,  on  any  account,  give  or  permit  to  be  taken 
any  copy  of  the  ballad." 

This  last  iirovision  is  referred  to  in  the  postscript  of  that  copy  which  was  sent 
to  the  Laird  of  Afton,  which  wo  mainly  adhere  to  in  the  text,  but  preserve 
a  verse  from  Stewart,  which  is  there  omitted,  namely,  that  about  Holy  Will. 
Other  information  regarding  the  dramatis  persona:  of  this  satire  we  throw  into 
foot-notes,] 

Orthodox  !  orthodox ! — 

Wha  believe  in  John  Knox — 
Let  me  sound  an  alarm  to  your  conscience ; 

There's  a  heretic  blast 

Has  been  blawn  i'  the  wast, 
That  what  is  no'  sense  must  be  nonsense — 
Orthodox !  that  what  is  no'  sense  must  be  nonsense. 

Dr  Mac  !  Dr  Mac ! 

You  should  stretch  on  a  rack, 
To  strike  evil  doers  wi'  terror ; 

To  join  faith  and  sense 

Upon  ony  pretence 
Is  heretic,  damnable  error — 
Dr  Mac !  'tis  heretic,  damnable  error.* 

*  Eev.  William  M'Gill,  D.D.,  the  hero  of  this  Socinian  heresy;  but  who  in  the 
end  was  constrained  to  recant,  and  disapiwint  his  supporters.  He  died  in  1807 
aged  76. 
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Town  of  Ayr !  town  of  Ayr  ! 

It  was  rasb,  I  declare, 
To  meddle  wi'  mischief  a-brewin' ; 

Provost  John  is  still  deaf 

To  the  church's  relief, 
And  Orator  Bob  is  its  ruin — 
Town  of  Ayr !  yes,  Orator  Bob  is  its  ruin.* 

D'rymple  mild!  D'rymple  mild  ! 

Though  your  heart's  hke  a  child, 
An'  your  life  like  the  new-driven  snaw  ; 

Yet  that  winna  save  ye, 

Auld  Satan  must  have  ye. 
For  preaching  that  three's  aue  and  twa — 
D'rymple  mild !  for  preaching  that  three's  ane  and  twa.f 

Rumble  John  !  Rumble  John  ! 

Mount  the  steps  wi'  a  groan. 
Cry,  the  book  is  wi'  heresy  cramm'd  ; 

Then  lug  out  your  ladle, 

Deal  brimstone  like  adle. 
And  roar  every  note  of  the  damn'd — 
Rumble  John !  and  roar  every  note  of  the  damn'd.  | 

Simper  James  !  Simper  James  ! 

Leave  the  fair  Kilhe  dames. 
There's  a  holier  chase  in  your  view ; 

I'll  lay  on  your  head, 

That  the  pack  ye'U  soon  lead. 

For  puppies  like  you  there's  but  few — 

Simper  James !  for  puppies  like  you  there's  but  few.  § 

Singet  Sawney  !  Singet  Sawney  ! 
Are  ye  huirdin'  the  penny, 

*  Provost  John  Ballantyne,  and  Robert  Aiken,  writer,  the  latter  of  whom  was 
M'Qiirs  agent  before  the  Presbytery,  prevailed  on  the  magistrates  of  Ayr  to 
publish  a  certiflcato  highly  favourable  to  M'Qill,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
prosecution. 

t  Rev.  William  Dalrymple,  D.D.,  senior  colleague  of  Dr.  M'Gill  in  the  parish 
church  of  Ayr.    One  of  his  favourite  tenets  was  the  divisibility  of  the  Trinity. 

X  Rev.  John  Russell — the  "Black  Russell"  and  "Black  Jock"  of  the  poet's 
other  religious  satires. 

§  Rev.  James  Macklnlay  of  Kilmarnock,  hero  of  the  Ordination.  He  died  in 
1841,  aged  85. 
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Unconscious  what  evils  await  ? 

Wi'  a  jump,  yell,  and  howl, 

Alarm  every  soul, 
For  the  foul  thief  is  just  at  your  gate — 
Siuget  Sawney !  the  foul  thief  is  just  at  your  gate.* 

Daddie  Auld !  Daddie  Auld ! 

There's  a  tod  in  the  fauld, 
A  tod  meikle  waur  than  the  clerk ; 

Tho'  ye  can  do  httle  skaith, 

Ye'll  be  in  at  the  death. 
And  gif  ye  canna  bite,  ye  may  bark — 
Daddie  Auld !  for  gif  ye  canna  bite  ye  may  bark.j- 

Davie  Bluster !  Davie  Bluster ! 

If  for  a  saunt  ye  do  muster. 
The  corps  is  no'  nice  of  recruits ; 

Yet  to  worth  let's  be  just. 

Royal  blood  ye  might  boast. 
If  the  ass  were  the  king  of  the  brutes — 
Davie  Bluster !  if  the  ass  were  the  king  o'  the  brutes.  \ 

Jamie  Goose !  Jamie  Goose  ! 

Ye  hae  made  but  toom  roose, 
0'  hunting  the  wicked  lieutenant ; 

But  the  Doctor's  your  mark. 

For  the  L — 's  haly  ark, 
He  has  cooper'd  and  ca'd  a  wrang  pin  in't — 
Jamie  Goose !  he  has  cooper'd  and  ca'd  a  wrang  pin  in't.  § 

Poet  Willie  !  Poet  WilUe  ! 
Gie  the  Doctor  a  volley, 

•  Eev.  Alexander  Moody,  one  of  the  Twa  Herds,  and  first  preacher  in  the 
Holy  Fair:  parsimony  and  lack  of  charity  were  his  besetting  sins. 

t  Rev.  William  Auld  of  Mauchline,  before  whom  the  poet  had  to  make  "fair 
confession  "  on  more  than  one  occasion.  The  allusion  to  the  tod  in  this  verse 
has  hitherto  been  unnoticed  by  commentators.  The  Eev.  John  Tod  of  Mauch- 
line, was  Bon-in-law  of  Gavin  Hamilton,  Esq.,  here  referred  to  as  "the  clerk" 
who  had  teased  Mr.  Auld  so  much. — (See  notes  to  Epistle  to  M'Math,  and  Moly 
IVillie's  Prayer.) 

t  Mr.  David  Grant,  of  the  parish  of  Ochiltree. 

5  Mr.  James  Youug  of  Cumnock. 
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Wi'  your  '  Liberty's  Chaia '  and  your  wit ; 
O'er  Pegasus'  side 
Ye  ne'er  laid  a  stride, 

Ye  but  smelt,  man,  the  place  where  he 

Poet  Willie !  ye  smelt  but  the  place  where  he 


* 


Andro  Gouk  !  Andre  Gouk  ! 

Ye  may  slander  the  book. 
And  the  book  not  the  waur,  let  me  tell  ye ; 

Ye  are  rich,  and  look  big, 

But  lay  by  hat  and  wig. 
And  ye'll  hae  a  calf's  head  o'  sma'  value — 
Andro  Gouk !  ye'll  hae  a  calf's  head  o'  sma'  value. f 

Barr  Steenie !  Barr  Steenie  ! 

What  mean  ye — what  mean  ye? 
If  ye'll  meddle  nae  mair  wi'  the  matter, 

Ye  may  hae  some  pretence 

To  havins  and  sense, 
Wi'  people  wha  ken  ye  nae  better — 
Barr  Steenie !  wi'  people  wha  ken  ye  nae  better.  | 

Irvine-side !  Irvine-side ! 

Wi'  your  turkey-cock  pride, 
Of  manhood  but  sma'  is  your  share ; 

Ye've  the  figure,  'tis  true, 

Even  your  faes  will  allow, 
And  your  friends  they  dare  grant  you  nae  mair — 
Irvine-side  !  your  friends  they  dare  grant  you  nae  mair.  § 

Muirland  Jock  !  Muirland  Jock  ! 
When  the  L —  makes  a  rock 

«  Rov.  William  Peebles,  D.D.,  of  Newton-upon-Ayr,  who  figures  in  the  IMu 
Fair  to  the  disgust  of  "  common-sense."    He  sometimes  tried  to  l)e  a  wit,  and 
on  one  occasion  ventured  to  come  out  as  a  poet  iu  a  centenary  Odo  on  the 
Eevolution  of  1688,  which  excited  much  ridicule  by  one  of  its  lines— 
"  Bound  in  Liberty's  endearing  chains  I" 

t  Dr.  Andrew  Mitchell,  minister  of  Monkton  parish. 

X  Rev.  Stephen  Young  of  Barr. 

§  Rov.  George  Smith  of  Galston,  whom  the  poet  wished  to  compliment  in 
two  excellent  vorses  of  the  Ilohj  Fair;  but  the  reverend  gentleman  saw  more  of 
the  banter  than  the  compliment  in  them.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  the  poet 
now  has  a  slap  at  him  in  good  earnest. 
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To  crush  Common  Sense  for  her  sins ; 

If  ill  manners  were  wit, 

There's  no  mortal  so  fit 
To  confound  the  poor  Doctor  at  ance — 
Muirland  Jock!  confound  the  poor  Doctor  at  ance.* 

Holy  Will !  Holy  Will ! 
There  was  wit  i'  your  skull. 
When  ye  pilfered  the  alms  o'  the  poor  ; 
The  timmer  is  scant, 
When  ye're  taen  for  a  saunt, 
Wha  should  swing  in  a  ra:pe  for  an  hour — 
Holy  Will!  ye  should  swing  in  a  rape  for  an  hour.j 

Calvin's  sons  I  Calvin's  sons  ! 
Seize  your  sp'ritual  guns, 
Ammunition  you  never  can  need ; 
Your  hearts  are  the  stuff. 
Will  be  powther  enough, 
And  your  skulls  are  storehouses  o'  lead — 
Calvin's  sons !  your  skulls  are  storehouses  o'  lead. 

Poet  Burns  I  Poet  Burns  ! 

Wi'  your  priest-skelping  turns. 
Why  desert  ye  your  auld  native  shire  ? 

Though  your  muse  is  a  gipsy, 

E'en  tho'  she  were  tipsy, 
She  could  ca'  us  nae  waur  than  we  are — 
Poet  Burns !  ye  could  ca'  us  nae  waur  than  we  are. 

POSTSCKIPT. 

Afton's  Laird !  Afton's  Laird ! 

When  your  pen  can  be  spared, 
A  copy  o'  this  I  bequeath. 

On  the  same  sicker  score 

As  I  mentioned  before. 
To  that  trusty  auld  worthy  Clackleith — 
Afton's  Laird  !  to  that  trusty  auld  worthy  Clackleith.  | 

*  Rev.  John  Shepherd  of  Muirkirk — who  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  rude 
things,  mistaking  these  for  wit. 

t  The  poor  wretch  whom  Burns  had  before  chastised  bo  severely  under  that 
name. — (See  note  to  Holy  Willie's  Prayer.) 

X  This  last  verse,  fii-at  published  by  Cunningham  in  1834,  is  explained  in  the 
head-note. 
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EPIGRAM  ON  CAPTAIN  FRANCIS  GROSE. 

[The  storj-  goes  that  one  evening  at  Glenricldel's  table,  when  wine  and  wit 
were  flowing,  Urose,  delighted  with  some  of  the  sallies  of  Burns,  requested  the 
honour  of  a  couplet  on  himself,  and  the  following  was  the  result.  The  grotesque 
flo-ure  of  Grose,  with  his  unusual  corpulency,  was  occasionally  the  theme  of  his 
own  wit  and  humour,  and  like  Falstaff  he  might  have  said:  "lam  not  only 
witty  in  myself,  but  am  the  cause  of  wit  in  others."] 

The  devil  got  notice  that  Grose  was  a-dying, 

So  whip  !  at  the  summons,  old  Satan  came  flying ; 

But  when  he  approach'd  where  poor  Francis  lay  moaning, 

And  saw  each  bedpost  with  its  burden  a-groaning, 

Astonished,  confounded,  cri'd  Satan :  '  by  G — 

I'll  want  him,  ere  take  such  a  damnable  load.' 


LINES 

WRITTEN  EXTEIVIPORE  IN  A  LADY's  POCKET-BOOK. 

[This  would,  no  doubt,  be  inscribed  during  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion.] 

Grant  me,  indulgent  Heav'n,  that  I  may  live 
To  see  the  miscreants  feel  the  pains  they  give ; 
Deal  Freedom's  sacred  treasures  free  as  air, 
Till  slave  and  despot  be  but  things  which  were. 


LINES 

written  and  presented  to  MRS.  KEMBLE,  ON  SEEING 
HER  IN  THE  CHARACTER  OP  YARICO. 

[On  21st  October,  1794,  Mrs.  Stephen  Kemblo  made  her  first  appearance  in 
Dumfries  as  Yarico,  in  the  then  favourite  opera  of  Inkle  and  Yarico.  Mr.  Stephen 
Kemblo  was  the  senior  of  three  famous  brothers  of  that  name,  and  was  so  very 
stout  that  ho  could  play  the  part  of  Falstaff  without  stuffing.  lie  composed  a 
dirge  or  song  on  the  death  of  Burns,  which  has  some  merit.  Allan  Cunningham, 
in  his  random  way,  says  that  the  poet  wrote  this  epigram  while  sitting  in  Mrs. 
Riddle's  box  at  the  Theatre ;  but  his  quarrel  with  that  lady  before  this  date, 
renders  that  highly  improbable.] 

Kemble,  thou  cur'st  my  unbelief 

Of  Moses  and  his  rod ; 
At  Yarico's  sweet  notes  of  grief, 

The  rock  witli  tears  had  flow'd. 
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EPIGRAM  ON  MISS  DAVIES. 

ON  BEING  ASKED  "WHY   GOD   MADE    MISS    DAVIES   SO   LITTLE 

AND  MRS.  *  *   *  SO  LARGE. 

WRITTEN  OX  A  PANE  OF  GLASS  IN  THE  INN  AT  MOFFAT. 

["No  one,"  says  Cunningljam.  "has  apologised  so  handsomely  for  scrimp?* 
stature." — (For  some  account  of  this  beautiful  young  lady,  see  pp.  292  and  296, 
Vol.  I.)  Besides  having  been  written  on  glass  at  Moffat,  this  epigram  was 
inscribed  in  pencil  by  the  poet  in  a  lady's  note-book,  along -with  other  versicles, 
the  originals  of  which  we  have  seen,  and  take  the  present  opportunity  of 
correcting  these  lines  thus: — 

"  Ask — why  God  made  the  gem  so  small, 
While  huge  he  fomi'd  the  granite? — 
Because  God  meant  mankind  should  set 
That  higher  value  on  it." 
This  reads  much  better  than  it  does  in  the  text,  where  two  questions   are 
asked,  and  only  one  of  these  replied  to ;   and,  besides,  the  answer  is  uncertain, 
for  it  may  apply  to  either  the  granite  or  the  gem.    In  the  proper  version  the 
question  is  about  the  gem,  in  contrast  with  the  granite,  and  the  answer  is  quite 
satisfactory.] 

Ask  why  God  made  the  gem  so  small, 

And  why  so  huge  the  granite  ? — 
Because  God  meant  mankind  should  set 
That  higher  value  on  it. 


LINES  ON  RODNEY'S  VICTORY. 

AT  A  MEETING  OF  THE  DTOIFRIES  VOLUNTEERS,  HELD  TO 

COMMEMORATE  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  RODNEY's 
VICTORY,  BURNS  WAS  CALLED  UPON  FOR  A  SONG,  INSTEAD 
OF  WHICH  HE  DELIVERED  THE  FOLLOW- 
ING LINES  EXTEMPORE. 

[This  meeting  must  have  been  held  on  12th  April,  1795,  at  which  time  Burns 
produced  his  patriotic  ballad,  "Does  haughty  Gaul  inv.asion  threat?"  which 
see,  page  123.    The  language  and  sentiment  of  Song  and  Toast  are  identical] 

Instead  of  a  song,  boys,  I'll  give  you  a  toast — 
Here's  the  memory  of  those  on  the  12th  that  we  lost ! — 
That  we  lost,  did  I  say  ?  nay,  by  Heav'u,  that  we  found ; 
For  their  fame  it  shall  last  while  the  world  goes  round. 
The  next  in  succession,  I'll  give  you — the  King ! 
Whoe'er  would  betray  htm.  on  high  may  he  swing ; 
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And  here's  the  grand  fabric,  our  free  Constitution, 
As  built  on  the  base  of  the  great  Revolution ; 
And  longer  with  poUtics  not  to  be  crammed, 
Be  Anarchy  cursed,  and  be  Tyranny  damned ; 
And  who  would  to  Liberty  e'er  prove  disloyal. 
May  his  son  be  a  hangman,  and  he  his  first  trial ! 


DELIA. 

AN  ODE. 

[This  un-Burns-like  proiiuctiou  was  first  claimed  as  his  in  Stewart's  collected 
edition  (1802),  after  which  it  disappeared,  but  was  revived  by  Cunningham  in 
1834,  who  was  at  no  loss  for  an  anecdote  to  accompany  it,  and  even  gave  the 
words  of  a  short  note  said  to  have  been  addressed  by  Burns  to  the  editor  of  the 
London  Star,  dated  EUisland,  18th  May,  1789,  enclosing  the  verses,  and  promising 
farther  communications  should  these  be  accepted. 

In  a  very  excellent  edition  of  the  poet,  published  by  William  Clark,  London 
(1831.)  to  which  the  public  is  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  several  pieces  by 
Burns  which  had  escaped  other  collectors,  there  is  a  note  pointing  out  some 
productions  that  had  been  claimed  for  Burns  which  are  not  his,  and  among  these 
"  Delia"  is  named,  and  pronounced  to  bo  "  a  translation  of  ananonjinous  Latin 
poem."] 

Fair  the  face  of  orient  day, 
Fair  the  tints  of  op'ning  rose  : 
But  fairer  still  my  DeUa  dawns. 
More  lovely  far  her  beauty  blows. 

Sweet  the  lark's  wild-warbled  lay, 
Sweet  the  tinkling  rill  to  hear ; 
But,  Delia,  more  dehghtful  still. 
Steal  thine  accents  on  mine  ear. 

The  flower-enamour'd  busy  bee 
The  rosy  banquet  loves  to  sip ; 
Sweet  the  streamlet's  limpid  lapse 
To  the  sun-brown'd  Arab's  lip ; 

But,  Delia,  on  thy  balmy  lii)s 

Let  me,  no  vagrant  insect,  rove ! 

O  let  me  steal  one  Hquid  kiss  ! 

For  oh  !  my  soul  is  pareh'd  with  love  ! 


PIECES  FIRST  PUBLISHED  BY  STEWART  IN  1802. 


LETTER  TO  JAMES  TENNANT,  GLENCONNER. 

[This  rhyming  epistle,  written  from  Ellisland  in  1789,  is  addressed  to  an  old 
friend  of  the  poet  and  his  family,  whose  father's  advice  he  had  taken  before 
fixing  on  the  farm  of  Ellisland.  Cunningham,  who  always  went  ram-stam 
into  blanks,  and  filled  them  up  without  enquiry,  sets  the  surname  down  as 
"Tait."  His  remarks  on  the  composition  are.  however,  worth  quoting: — 
"Though  not  at  all  equal  to  some  of  the  poet's  earlier  epistles,  it  is  well  worth 
preserving  as  a  proof  of  the  ease  ynih.  which  he  could  wind  verse  round  any 
topic,  and  conduct  the  duties  and  courtesies  of  life  in  song.  His  account  of 
having  '  grown  sae  cursed  douse,'  and  scorching  himself  at  the  fire  '  perusing 
Bunj-an,  Brown,  and  Boston,'  is  archly  introduced." 

The  refereure  to  "  gude  auld  Glen  '  is  very  fine.  It  was  he  who  accompanied 
the  poet  to  Nithsdale  at  the  end  of  February.  1788,  to  inspect  and  judge  of  Mr. 
Miller's  farms.  On  3rd  March  following,  the  poet  thus  wrote  on  that  matter  to 
Ainslie: — "The  friend  whom  I  told  you  I  would  take  with  me  was  highly  pleased 
with  the  farm;  and  he  is,  without  exception,  the  most  intelligent  farmer  in  the 
country ;  he  has  staggered  me  a  good  deal. "] 

Auld  comrade  dear,  and  brither  sinner, 
How's  a'  the  folk  about  Grlenconner? 
How  do  ye  this  blae  easthn  win', 
That's  hke  to  blaw  a  body  bhn'? 
For  me,  my  faculties  are  frozen, 
My  dearest  member  nearly  dozen'd. 
I've  sent  you  here,  by  Johnie  Simson, 
Twa  sage  philosophers  to  glimpse  on : 
Reid,  wi'  his  sympathetic  feeUng, 
An'  Smith,  to  conunon-sense  appealing. 
Philosophers  have  fought  an'  wrangled, 
An'  meikle  Greek  an'  Latin  mangled, 
Till,  with  their  logic-jargon  tir'd. 
An'  in  the  depth  of  science  mir'd, 
To  common-sense  they  now  appeal. 
What  wives  an'  wabsters  see  an'  feel. 
But,  hark  ye,  friend !  I  charge  you  strictly, 
Peruse  them,  an'  return  them  quickly. 
For  now  I'm  grown  sae  cursed  douse, 
I  pray  an'  ponder  butt  the  house  ; 
My  shins,  my  lane,  I  there  sit  roastin'. 
Perusing  Bunyan,  Brown,  and  Boston  ; 
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Till  by  an'  by,  if  I  baud  on, 
I'll  grunt  a  real  gospel  groan  : 
Already  I  begin  to  try  it, 
To  cast  my  een  up  like  a  pyet. 
When  by  the  gun  she  tumbles  o'er, 
Flutt'ring  an'  gasping  in  her  gore : 
Sae  shortly  you  shall  see  me  bright, 
A  burning  an'  a  shining  hght. 

My  heart-warm  love  to  gude  auld  Glen, 
The  ace  an'  wale  of  honest  men  : 
When  bending  down  wi'  auld  gray  hairs, 
Beneath  the  load  of  years  and  cares, 
May  He  who  made  him  still  support  him, 
An'  views  beyond  the  grave  comfort  him  ; 
His  worthy  fam'ly  far  and  near, 
God  bless  them  a'  wi'  grace  and  gear ! 

My  auld  schoolfellow.  Preacher  Willie, 

The  manly  tar,  my  mason  Billie, 

An'  Auchenbay,  I  wish  him  joy  ; 

If  he's  a  parent,  lass  or  boy. 

May  he  be  dad,  and  Meg  the  mither. 

Just  five-and-forty  years  thegither ! 

An'  no'  forgetting  wabster  Charlie, 

I'm  tauld  he  offers  very  fairly. 

An',  L — ,  remember  singing  Sannock, 

Wi'  hale  breeks,  saxpence,  an'  a  bannock ; 

An'  next  my  auld  acquaintance,  Nancy, 

Since  she  is  fitted  to  her  fancy ; 

An'  her  kind  stars  hae  airted  till  her, 

A  gude  chiel  wi'  a  pickle  siller. 

My  kindest,  best  respects  I  sen'  it, 

To  cousin  Kate  an'  sister  Janet ; 

Tell  them,  frae  me,  wi'  chiels  be  cautious. 

For,  faith,  they'll  aiblins  fin'  them  fashions. 

To  grant  a  heart  is  fairly  civil. 

But  to  grant  a  maidenhead's  the  devil! 

An'  lastly,  Jamie,  for  yoursel', 

May  guardian  angels  tak'  a  spell, 

An'  steer  you  seven  miles  south  o'  liell : 

But  first,  before  you  see  heav'n's  glory. 
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May  ye  get  mony  a  merry  story  ; 
Mony  a  laugh,  aud  mony  a  drink, 
An'  ay  eneugh  o'  needfu'  clink. 
Now  fare-ye-weel,  and  joy  be  wi'  you ; 
For  my  sake  this  I  beg  it  o'  you, 
Assist  poor  Simson  a'  ye  can, 
Ye'll  lin'  him  just  an  honest  man : 
Sae  I  conclude,  and  quat  my  chanter, 
Your's,  saint  or  sinner, 

Rob  the  Rantee. 


THE    FIVE   CARLINES. 

AN    ELECTION    BALLAD. 

Tune — Cheveij  Chase. 

rThis  is  the  principal  Ballad  of  a  set  of  three,  in  connection  with  the  election 
canvass  and  contest  of  17S9-90,  for  the  representation  of  the  five  boroughs  of 
Dumfries  and  Kirkcudbright,  which  then  united  in  sending  a  member  to 
Parliament  The  other  two  occasional  productions  referring  to  that  contest, 
are  "  The  Laddies  by  the  banks  o'  Nith,"  and  the  lyric  addressed  to  Mr. 
Graham  of  Fiutry,  beginning,  "Fintry,  my  stay  in  wordiy  strife,  which  will 
be  given  in  their  proper  place.  ,      „  ,,         .     ,    •,,       ^       j 

This  ballad  has  been  much  admired  as  a  triumph  of  the  mjnstrel  s  art,  and 
the  personifications  are  considered  very  happy  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  localities  indicated.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
picture  of  Lochmaben,  as  "Marjory  o'  the  Monylochs,  and  he  very  often 
recited  the  third  last  verse  of  the  ballad,  for  its  picturesque  expressiveness. 
The  two  candidates  were  Patrick  Miller,  younger  of  Dalswinton  (son  and  heir 
of  the  poet's  landlord,)  and  Sir  James  Johnston  of  Westerhall ;  the  former 
being  on  the  Whig  side,  backed  by  the  power  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  aud 
the  latter  being  the  Tory  candidate,  whose  cause  was,  in  this  instance,  keenly 
espoused  by  Burns.  ^  t,  ,,   j  ^    v 

On  9th  December  1789,  the  poet  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  present  ballad  to  hia 
patron  Mr.  Graham  of  Fintry,  in  which  he  says :  "  I  am  too  little  a  man  to  have 
any  political  attachments:  I  am  deeply  indebted  to,  and  have  the  warmest 
veneration  for,  individuals  of  both  parties ;  but  a  man  who  has  it  m  his  power 
to  be  the  father  of  a  countrv,  and  who  [passage  regarding  Queensberry  suppressed 
by  Currie,]  is  a  character  that  one  cannot  speak  of  with  patience.  Sir  James 
Johnston  does  '  what  man  can  do,'  but  yet  I  doubt  his  fate."  ,  ^     . 

The  election  at  length  took  place  in  Julj',  and  was  settled  m  favour  of  Oapt. 
Miller  so  that  the  poet's  pains  were  in  one  sense  thrown  away;  but  in  truth, 
the  poet  was  a  Whig  at  heart,  he  merely  hated  Queensberry,  and  therefore 
wished  that  the  Johnstons  might  "have  the  guidin' o't."  ^     .,, 

It  is  proper  to  note  that  the  present  copyof  the  ballad— taken  from  the  Afton 
MS.,  kindly  lent  us  by  its  worthy  owner— differs  from  that  given  by  Stewart,  in 
Beveral  words.] 

There  was  five  carlines  in  the  south, 

They  fell  upon  a  scheme, 
To  send  a  lad  to  London  town 

To  bring  them  tidings  hame, 
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Not  only  bring  them  tidings  hame, 

But  do  their  errands  there. 
And  aiblins  gowd  and  honour  baith 

Might  be  that  laddie's  share. 

There  was  Maggy  by  the  banks  o'  Nith, 

A  dame  wi'  pride  eneugh ; 
And  Marjory  o'  the  Mony lochs, 

A  carline  auld  and  teugh. 

And  Blinkin'  Bess  of  Annandale, 

That  dwelt  on  Solwayside, 
And  Brandy  Jean  that  took  her  gill, 

In  Galloway  sae  wide. 

And  Black  Joan  frae  Chrichton  Peel, 

0'  gipsy  kith  and  kin, — 
Five  wighter  car  lines  werena  found 

The  south  countrie  within. 

To  send  a  lad  to  London  town. 

They  met  upon  a  day. 
And  mony  a  knight,  and  mony  a  laird, 

That  errand  fain  would  gae. 

O  mony  a  knight,  and  mony  a  laird. 

That  errand  fain  wad  gae. 
But  nae  ane  could  their  fancy  please, 

0  ne'er  a  ane  but  twae. 

The  first  ane  was  a  belted  knight,* 

Bred  of  a  Border  band. 
An'  he  wad  gae  to  London  town. 

Might  nae  man  him  withstand. 

And  he  wad  do  their  errands  weel. 

And  nieikle  he  wad  say, 
And  ilka  ane  at  Loudon  court 

"Would  bid  to  him  gude-day. 

*  Sir  James  Johnston. 
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The  niest  came  in  a  sodger  boy, 

And  spak'  wi'  modest  grace, 
And  he  wad  gang  to  London  town, 

If  sae  their  pleasure  was. 

He  wadna  hecht  them  courtly  gifts, 

Nor  meikle  speech  pretend  ; 
But  he  wad  hecht  an  honest  heart 

Wad  ne'er  desert  his  friend. 

Now  wham  to  choose  and  wham  refuse ; 

At  strife  thir  carlines  fell ; 
For  some  had  gentle  folks  to  please, 

And  some  wad  please  themsel'. 

Then  up  spak'  mim-mou'd  Meg  o'  Nith, 

An'  she  spak'  up  wi'  pride, 
An'  she  wad  send  the  sodger  lad, 

Whatever  might  betide. 

For  the  auld  gudeman  o'  London  court 

She  didna  care  a  pin, 
But  she  wad  send  the  sodger  youth 

To  greet  his  eldest  son.* 

Then  started  Bess  of  Annandale ; 

And  a  deadly  aith  she's  ta'en. 
That  she  wad  vote  the  Border  knight, 

Tho'  she  should  vote  her  lane. 

For  far-aff  fowls  hae  feathers  fair, 

And  fools  o'  change  are  fain  ; 
But  I  hae  tried  this  Border  knight, 

I'll  try  him  yet  again. 

Says  Black  Joan  frae  Chrichton  Peel, 

A  carhne  stoor  and  grim. 
The  auld  gudeman  or  the  young  gudeman. 

For  me  may  sink  or  swim. 


*  The  reference  here  is  to  King  George  III.  and  the  proposed  Kegent.— (See 
Elegy  on  the  Year  1788,  page  207.) 
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For  fools  will  prate  o'  right  and  wrang, 
While  knaves  laugh  them  to  scorn  ; 

But  the  sodger's  friends  hae  blawn  the  best, 
So  he  shall  bear  the  horn. 

Then  Brandy  Jean  spak'  owre  her  drink : 

Ye  weel  ken  kimmers  a', 
The  auld  gudeman  o'  Loudon  court, 

His  back's  been  at  the  wa' ; 

And  mony  a  friend  that  kiss't  his  caup, 

Is  now  a  freiuit  wight ; 
But  it's  ne'er  be  sae  wi'  Brandy  Jean, — 

We'll  send  the  Border  knight. 

Then  slow  raise  Marjory  o'  the  Lochs, 

And  wrinkled  was  her  brow ; 
Her  ancient  weed  was  russet  gray, 

Her  auld  Scots  heart  was  true  : 

There's  some  great  folks  set  light  by  me — 

I  set  as  light  by  them  ; 
But  I  will  send  to  London  town 

Whom  I  like  best  at  hame. 

So  how  this  weighty  plea  may  end, 

Nae  mortal  wight  can  tell ; 
God  grant  the  King  and  ilka  man 

May  look  weel  to  themsel'. 


SCOTS  PROLOGUE, 
FOR  MR  Sutherland's  benefit  night. 

[On  the  9th  of  February,  1790,  the  poet,  in  a  letter  to  Nicol,  tells  him  that  he 
has  givoii  Mr.  Sutherland  two  Prolcgves,  "  one  of  which  was  delivered  last  week 

a  worthier  or  cleverer  follow  I  have  rarely  met  with."    The  reader  will  find 

(It  page  151  ante,  the  other  prologue  referred  to.    Six  lines  in  the  present  toxt^ 
marked  oil  by  brackets— appeared  Urst  in  Cromek's  Eeliques,  1808.] 

What  needs  this  din  a1)out  the  town  o'  Lon'on, 
How  this  new  play  and  that  new  sang  is  comin'  ] 
Why  is  outlandish  stuff  sae  meikle  courted  ^ 
Doss  nonsense  mend  Uke  brandy,  when  imported? 
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Is  there  uae  poet,  burning  keeu  for  fame, 
Will  bauldly  try  to  gie  us  plays  at  hame'? 
For  comedy,  abroad  he  needna  toil, 
A  knave  an'  fool  are  plants  of  every  soil ; 
Nor  need  he  hunt  as  far  as  Rome  or  Greece 
To  gather  matter  for  a  serious  piece ; 
There's  themes  enow  in  Caledonian  story. 
Wad  shew  the  tragic  Muse  in  a'  her  glory. 

Is  there  no  daring  bard  will  rise,  and  tell 
How  glorious  Wallace  stood,  how  hapless  fell  ? 
Where  are  the  Muses  fled  that  should  produce 
A  drama  worthy  of  the  name  of  Bruce  ; 
How  on  this  spot  he  first  unsheath'd  the  sword 
'Gainst  mighty  England  and  her  guilty  lord ; 
And  after  many  a  bloody,  deathless  doing, 
Wrench'd  his  dear  country  from  the  jaws  of  ruin  ? 
O  for  a  Shakespeare  or  an  Otway  scene. 
To  paint  the  lovely,  hapless  Scottish  Queen ! 
Vain  ev'n  the  omnipotence  of  female  charms 
'Gainst  headlong,  ruthless,  mad  rebellion's  arms. 
She  fell,  but  fell  with  spirit  truly  Roman, 
To  glut  that  direst  foe — a  vengful  woman : 
A  woman — tho'  the  phrase  may  seem  uncivil — 
As  able  and  as  wicked  as  the  devil ! 
[One  Douglas  hves  in  Home's  immortal  page, 
But  Douglases  were  heroes  every  age : 
And  tho'  your  fathers,  prodigal  of  hfe, 
A  Douglas  followed  to  the  martial  strife, 
Perhaps  if  bowls  row  right,  and  Right  succeeds, 
Ye  yet  may  follow  where  a  Douglas  leads  !] 
As  ye  have  generous  done,  if  a'  the  land 
Would  take  the  Muses'  servants  by  the  hand ; 
Not  only  hear,  but  patronise,  defend  them, 
And  where  ye  Justly  can  commend,  commend  them ; 
And  aiblins  when  they  winna  stand  the  test, 
Wink  hard,  and  say,  '  the  folks  hae  done  their  best ! ' 
Would  a'  the  land  do  this,  then  I'll  be  caition 
Ye'll  soon  hae  poets  o'  the  Scottish  nation. 
Will  gar  fame  blaw  until  her  trumpet  crack, 
And  warsle  Time,  and  lay  him  on  his  back ! 
2)  p 
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For  us  and  for  our  stage  should  ony  spier, 

'  Wha's  aught  thae  chiels  mak's  a'  this  bustle  here  ? ' 

My  best  leg  foremost,  I'll  set  up  my  brow, 

We  have  the  honour  to  belong  to  you ! 

We're  your  ain  bairns,  e'en  guide  us  as  ye  like. 

But  like  gude  mothers,  shore  before  ye  strike. 

And  grateful  still  I  trust  ye'll  ever  find  us, 

For  gen'rous  patronage  and  meikle  kindness 

We've  got  frae  a'  professions,  sorts,  an'  ranks : 

God  help  us !  we're  but  poor — ye'se  get  but  thanks. 


THE  GOWDEN  LOCKS  OF  ANNA. 

[The  poet  somewhere  has  recorded  that  he  considered  this  the  best  love-song 
he  ever  compoBed.  It  must,  unquestionably,  take  a  high  place  as  an  effusion  of 
lyric  genius  and  passion— excluding  sentiment,  but  abounding  in  sensuality.  In 
April,  1793,  he  offered  it  to  Thomson  as  words  to  suit  the  Irish  air,  Ban/LS  of  Banna, 
observing,  however,  that  "it  is  not  quite  a  lady's  song  ;  I  made  it  a  good  while 
igo."  The  date  of  it  may  be  pretty  exactly  guessed  from  the  fact  recorded  by 
Chambers,  that  on  31st  March,  17yl,  Anne  Park,  neice  of  Mrs.  Hyslop  of  the 
Globe  Tavern,  Dumfries  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  who  was  named  Eliza- 
beth Burns.  Only  nine  days  thereafter,  the  poet's  wife,  then  at  Ellisland,  was 
delivered  of  a  son,  who  was  named  William  Nicol  Bhrns.  He  died  in  187  2 
at  the  ago  of  81. 

Mr.  Chambers  also  records  that  Burns  sought  an  asylum  for  the  helpless  infant 
of  Anne  Park,  at  the  house  of  his  own  brother,  Gilbert.  The  shelter  required 
there  was  but  of  short  duration,  for  one  night  when  the  poet  came  home,  he  was 
surprised  to  find  his  wife  with  sucklings  at  each  breast,  and  in  answer  to  his 
enquiry,  she  told  him  that  the  second  baby  was  one  belonging  to  a  sick  neigh- 
bour which  she  was  taking  a  temporary  charge  of!  The  poet's  own  Jeau 
magnanimously  brought  up  her  husband's  illegitimate  child  till  she  reached 
womanhood.  Of  all  the  poet's  children,  she  turned  out  to  be  the  only  one 
strikingly  like  himself.  She  was  respectably  married  to  a  decent  tradesman  at 
PollockshawB,  in  Kenfrewshire,  named  Thomson,  and  licr  children  are  said  to 
shew  remarkable  re-productions  of  the  countenance  of  Burns.  Mrs.  Thomson 
survived  to  13th  June,  1873.  As  for  poor  "  Anna  with'^hc  gowden  locks,"  she 
is  said  to  have  died  shortly  after  giving  birth  to  Burns'  child. 

The  very  free  and  independent  postscript  to  this  song  was  not  given  by  Stewart, 
So  far  as  we  can  discover,  it  was  first  included  in  the  edition  of  William  Clark, 
1831.] 

Yestreen  I  had  a  pint  o'  wine, 

A  place  where  body  saw  na ; 
Yestreen  lay  on  this  breast  o'  mine 

The  gowden  locks  of  Anna  : 
The  hungry  Jew  in  wilderness 

Rejoicing  o'er  his  manna. 
Was  naething  to  my  liinny  bliss 

Upon  the  lips  of  Anna  ! 
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Ye  monarchs !  tak'  the  east  and  west, 

Frae  Indus  to  Savannah ; 
Gie  me  within  my  straining  grasp 

The  melting  form  of  Anna ! 
Then  I'll  despise  imperial  charms — 

An  empress  or  sultana ; 
While  dying  raptures  in  her  arms, 

I  give  and  take  with  Anna ! 

Awa',  thon  flaunting  god  o'  day ! 

Awa',  thou  pale  Diana ! 
Ilk  star  gae  hide  thy  twinkling  ray, 

When  I'm  to  meet  my  Anna ! 
Come,  in  thy  raven  plumage,  Night ! — 

Sun,  moon,  and  stars  withdrawn  a'— 
And  bring  an  angel  pen  to  write 

My  transports  wi'  my  Anna ! 

POSTSCRIPT. 

The  kirk  and  state  may  join,  and  tell 

To  do  such  things  I  maunna : 
The  kirk  and  state  may  gae  to  hell, 

And  I'll  gae  to  my  Anna. 
She  is  the  sunshine  o'  my  e'e, 

To  hve  but  her  I  canna ; 
Had  I  on  earth  but  wishes  three, 

The  first  should  be  my  Anna. 


EPITAPH  ON  D C- 


[This  very  bitter  Epitaph,  although  published  by  Stewart  in  1802,  eeems  to 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  poet's  principal  editors  from  that  time  to  the 
present.  Who  this  "root  of  Hell"  was,  or  when  or  where  the  lines  were 
wi'itten,  is  not  likely  now  to  be  ever  ascertained.] 

Here  lies  in  earth  a  root  of  Hell, 

Set  by  the  deil's  ain  dibble ; 
This  worthless  body  d d  himsel'. 

To  save  the  L —  the  trouble. 
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LINES 

WRITTEN    UNDER    MISS   BURNS'   PICTURE. 

[The  only  referenc9»in  the  poet's  printed  correspondence  to  this  noted  "lady 
of  pleasure,"  is  in  a  letter  to  Peter  Hill,  dated  2nd  February,  1790.  He  enquires, 
'■  How  is  the  fate  of  my  poor  namesake.  Mademoiselle  Burns,  decided  ?  O  man! 
but  for  thee  and  thy  selfish  appetites  and  dishonest  artiflces,  that  beauteous 
form,  and  once  innocent  and  still  ingenuous  mind,  might  have  shone  conspicu- 
ous and  lovely  in  the  faithful  wife  and  the  affectionate  mother ;  and  shall  the 
unfortunate  sacrifice  to  thy  pleasures  have  no  claim  on  thy  humanity !  " 

The  "  picture  "  under  which  the  poet  wrote  the  lines  in  the  text,  is  understood 
to  have  been  one  of  Kay's  etchings,  dated  17S5.  Margaret  Burns  was  a  native 
of  Durham,  and  came  to  Edinburgh  a  year  or  two  before  Burns  left  the  plough 
to  visit  that  city,  where  she  became  the  reigning  beauty  of  the  pave.  Suddenly 
disappearing  in  1787,  from  the  midst  of  her  admirers,  she  went  liack  to  England 
for  a  time,  but  in  1789  again  made  her  dehnt  in  Edinburgh,  and  set  the  whole 
city  agog.  She  soon  became  the  subject  of  some  oppressive  magisterial  pro- 
ceedings, and  by  a  sentence  pronounced  by  Bailie  Creech,  was  doomed  to 
banishment  forth  of  the  city  and  liberties  for  ever,  under  pain  of  being  drummed 
through  the  city — six  months'  imprisonment— and,  again,  perpetual  banishment. 
In  consequence  of  a  reclaiming  petition,  in  which  the  Hon.  Hem-y  Erskinc  was 
her  counsel,  the  proceedings  of  the  court  below  were  quashed,  and  poor  "  Willie 
Creech  "  was  sadly  black-balled.  In  the  course  of  these  Court  of  Session  pro- 
ceedings, Lord  Braxfleld,  examining  the  petitioner's  printed  papers,  asked  Mr. 
Erskine  why  the  name  of  Mr.  Creech  was  so  often  put  in  italics,  and  the  wag 
replied:  "  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  can  hardly  tell  you,  unless  it  is  done  to  show  that 
no  person  but  an  Itaiianv!o\x\c\  have  used  Miss  Burns  as  Mr.  Creech  has  done ! " 
This  was  thought  to  be  a  clever  double  entendre,  referring  to  Mr.  Creech's  piping 
voice,  and  his  notorious  disregard  of  women. 

The  subject  of  all  this  commotion  died  of  decline,  in  1792,  at  Eoslin,  where 
she  had  taken  lodgings  for  change  of  air.  A  headstone  in  the  burial  ground 
there,  records  her  name  and  the  date  of  her  death.  Willie  Nicol,  the  companion 
of  Burns,  produced  an  epitaph  on  Miss  Burns,  which  has  been  greatly  admired 
for  its  classic  structure  and  fine  pomt.] 

Cease,  ye  prudes,  your  envious  railing, 
Lovely  Burns  has  charms — confess; 

True  it  is,  she  had  one  failing, 
Had  ac  woman  ever  less  ? 


EPIGRAM  ON  A  GALLOWAY  LAIRD. 

[This  ought  to  have  been  given  at  page  161,  along  with  the  posthumous  poems 
first  printed  by  Currie.  Like  the  Elegy  on  t!ie  Death  of  a  Lady's  Lap-Dag,  it  was 
produced  in  the  course  of  the  poet's  excursion  through  Galloway  with  his  friend 
Syme,  in  July,  179.3.  This  is  recorded  in  the  Qlenriddel  MS.,  and  stated  to  be 
on  -'John  M — r — ne,  Laird  of  Laggan."] 

When ,  deceased,  to  the  devil  went  down, 

'Twas  nothing  would  serve  him  but  Satan's  own  crown ; 
Thy  fool's  head,  (luoth  Satan,  that  crown  shall  wear  never 
I  grant  thou'rt  as  wicked,  hut  not  quite  so  clever. 
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LINES 

■WRITTEN  ON  THE  WINDOWS  OF  THE  GLOBE  TAVERN, 
DUaiFRIES. 

[The  Globe  was  the  poet's  favourite  howff  in  Dumfries,  from  1790  down  to 
nearly  the  close  of  his  life;  for  in  a  letter  to  Thomson,  dated  April,  1796,  he 
writes: — "This  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  a  Mrs.  Hyslop,  landlady  of  the  Globe 
Tavern,  here,  which  for  these  many  years  has  been  my  howff,  and  where  our 
friend  Clarke  and  I  have  had  many  a  merry  squeeze." 

Writing  on  window-panes  was  a  favourite  practice  with  Burns :  the  first 
quatrain  here  preserved  illustrates  his  cherished  motto,  rive  la  hagatelle ;  the 
double  stanza  illustrates  one  of  his  chief  failings;  the  third  inscription  illustrates 
his  very  saddest  failing ;  and  the  last  is  said  to  have  been  inscribed  on  being 
told  by  the  Excise  authorities  that  his  duty  was  to  act,  not  to  think.] 

The  greybeard,  old  Wisdom,  may  boast  of  his  treasures, 

Give  me  with  gay  Folly  to  live  ; 
I  grant  him  his  calm-blooded,  time-settled  pleasures, 

But  Folly  has  raptures  to  give. 


I  MURDER  hate  by  field  or  flood, 

Tho'  glory's  name  may  screen  us ; 
In  wars  at  hame  I'll  spend  my  blood, 

Life-giving  wars  of  Venus. 
The  deities  that  I  adore, 

Are  social  Peace  and  Plenty, 
I'm  better  pleas'd  to  make  one  more^ 

Than  be  the  death  of  twenty. 


My  bottle  is  a  haly  pool, 
That  heals  the  wounds  o'  care  an'  dool 
And  pleasure  is  a  wanton  trout. 
An'  ye  drmk  it  a',  ye'U  find  him  out. 


In  politics  if  thou  would'st  mix, 
And  mean  thy  fortunes  be ; 

Bear  this  in  mind,  be  deaf  and  blind,- 
Let  great  folks  hear  and  see. 
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LINES 

WRITTEN  ON  A  WINDOW,  AT  THE  KING's  ARMS  TAVERN, 
DUMFRIES. 

[This  house  was  only  frequented  by  the  poet  when  he  had  business  appoint- 
ments there.  It  was  rather  an  aristocratic  inn ;  and  it  is  understood  that  these 
lines  were  inscribed  on  his  overhearing  some  swells  speakmg  disrespecttuiiy  or 
excisemen.]  • 

Ye  men  of  wit  and  wealth,  why  all  this  sneering 
'Gainst  poor  excisemen  ?  give  the  cause  a  hearing. 
What  are  your  landlords'  rent-rolls  ?— taxing  ledgers  : 
What  premiers— what?  even  monarchs'  mighty  guagers; 
Nay,  what  are  priests,  those  seeming  godly  wise  men ! 
What  are  they,  pray,  but  spiritual  excisemen  ? 


EXTEMPORE. 

WRITTEN  IN  ANSWER  TO  A  CARD  FROM  AN  INTIMATE  OF 

burns',  WISHING  HIM  TO  SPEND  AN  HOUR  AT  A 

TAVERN  WITH  HIM. 

FThis  production  gives  us  a  hint  of  the  temptations  to  which  the  bard  was  so 
much  exposed  in  the  course  of  his  excise  avocations.  The  Kings  Arms  would 
likely  be  the  house  where  the  iuviter  sent  his  card  from.] 

The  King's  most  humble  servant,  I 

Can  scarcely  spare  a  minute ; 
But  I'll  be  wi'  ye  by  an'  bye ; 

Or  else  the  deil's  be  in  it. 


GRACE  AFTER  DINNER. 

iTho  first  of  these  will  form  a  very  good  companion  to  the  "  Grace  ^^'^l^l^ 
Dinner  "  given  at  page  lOli.  The  other  is  very  characteristic  of  our  bard  Ihe 
\YilUam  IJyslop  was  husband  of  the  Globe  hostess,  so  often  mentioned  by  him.] 

O  Thou,  in  whom  we  live  and  move, 

Who  mad'st  the  sea  and  shore ; 
Thy  goodness  constantly  we  prove, 

And  grateful  would  adore. 
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And  if  it  please  thee,  Pow'r  above, 
Still  grant  us,  with  such  store, 

The  friend  we  trust,  the  fair  we  love, 
And  we  desire  no  more. 

ANOTHER. 

Lord,  we  thank  an'  thee  adore. 
For  temp'ral  gifts  we  little  merit ; 

At  present  we  will  ask  no  more, 
Let  William  Hislop  give  the  spirit. 


EPITAPH  ON  JOHN  BUSHBY,  DUMFRIES. 

[John  Bushby,  Esq.,  of  Tinwald  Downs,  was  a  writer  who  raised  himself  from 
the  lowest  ranks  to  the  possession  of  great  wealth.  About  179-3-94,  the  poet  was 
an  occasional  guest  at  his  mansion,  but  he  afterwards  quarrelled  with  him,  and 
wrote  bitterly  against  him  in  the  Heron  Election  Ballads  of  1795.] 

Here  lies  John  Bushby,  honest  man. 
Cheat  him.  Devil,  if  you  can. 


EPITAPH  ON  WALTER 


[Cromek  records  that  he  took  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  ascertain  who  was  the 
subject  of  this  ill-natured  epitaph,  but  could  get  no  satisfactory  information. 
Indeed,  he  adds,  he  would  not  have  published  the  information  had  he  procured 
it,  because  the  satire  is  so  severe.  It  is  only  too  probable  that  the  poet's  former 
friend,  Walter  Eiddel,  was  the  gentleman  here  termed  "  a  reptile.''  See  ante 
page  162.] 

Sic  a  reptile  was  Wat,  sic  a  miscreant  slave, 
That  the  worms  ev'n  d — d  him  when  laid  in  his  grave. 
'  In  his  flesh  there's  a  famine,'  a  starv'd  reptile  cries  : 
'  An'  his  heart  is  rank  poison,'  another  replies. 


EXTEMPORE  EPITAPH, 

ON  A  PERSON  NICKNAMED  THE  MARQUIS,  AVHO  DESIRED 

BURNS  TO  WRITE  ONE  ON  HIM. 

[This  personage  was  "mine  host "  of  a  respectable  pubUc-house  in  Dumfries, 
and  the  little  court  or  alley  where  the  change-house  once  stood,  is  still  called 
"The  Marquis'  Close."] 

Here  lies  a  mock  Marquis  whose  titles  were  shamm'd, 
If  ever  he  rise,  it  will  be  to  be  d d. 


FRAGMENTS  OF  VERSE  IN  THE  LETTERS  TO  GLARINDA. 


This  would  appear  to  be  the  proper  place  to  introduce  those  odds-and-end 
bits  of  verse,  found  among  the  selections  from  the  poet's  letters  to  Mrs. 
M'Lehose,  which  were  (without  warrant)  published  by  Stewart  in  1801,  and 
although  judicially  suppressed,  continued  nevertheless  to  be  reproduced 
from  time  to  time,  until  the  death  of  the  lady,  when  the  complete  correspon- 
dence (so  far  as  it  had  been  preserved)  was  given  to  the  world  by  her  gi'andson> 
in  1843.  That  editor  states  in  his  preface,  that  his  grandmother  refused  Mr. 
Syme  (who  collected  for  Dr.  Currie)  permission  to  publish  the  letters,  and 
declined  various  similar  applications  in  her  latter  years — to  Allan  Cunningham 
among  the  rest  This  statement  is  not  strictly  correct,  for  there  still  exists  a 
letter  from  the  lady  herself  to  Mr.  Syme,  in  which  she  saj's:  "On  condition 
that  you  send  me  my  letters,  I  will  select  such  passages  from  our  dear  bard's 
letters  as  will  do  honour  to  his  memory,  and  cannot  hurt  my  own  fame,  even 
with  the  most  rigid."  She  accordingly  seems  to  have  written  out  the  promised 
"Selection,"  which  not  being  approved  of  by  Carrie  and  his  advisers,  was 
returned  to  the  lady,  and  afterwards  borrowed  from  her  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Finlay,  for  the  stated  purpose  of  making  "a  few  extracts,  to  enrich 
a  Life  of  the  poet  which  he  was  then  engaged  tu  writing."  This  was  Clarinda's 
own  account,  in  1834,  to  Allan  Cunningham,  and  she  added  that  Finlay  was  bo 
mifaithful  as  to  make  complete  copies  instead  of  "extracts;"  and  he  even  gave 
permission  to  Stewart  to  publish  all  the  letters  entrusted  to  him,  and  most 
falsely  alleged,  in  an  advertisement  prefixed  to  the  publication,  that  by  the 
"condescension"  of  the  lady  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  the  editor  was 
"  vested  with  the  sole  power  to  publish  those  letters." 

It  is  very  remarkable  that,  in  an  excellent  edition  of  Burns  published  in 
1831,  by  William  Clark,  London  (edited  by  "  J.  B."),  containing  a  reprint  of  the 
"  Selection "  referred  to,  we  find  the  following  averments  in  his  introductory 
note: — "It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  these  interesting  effusions  could  incur 
the  censure  of  the  most  stubborn  pretender  to  virtue ;  yet  Dr.  Currie  refused  to 
give  them  to  the  world.  That  timorous  worshipper  of  the  aristocracy  and 
clergy,  to  whose  narrow  prejudices  he  was  always  ready  to  mutilate  or  sacrifice 
the  finest  passages  of  Burns,  dreaded  the  publication  of  his  letters  to  Clarlnda. 

"It  affords  us,  therefore,  the  most  sincere  pleasure,  that  the  liberality  of  tho 
lady  herself  has  enabled  ub  to  lay  before  the  public  an  additional  portion  of  the 
writings  of  our  favourite  author.  Nor  is  this  liberality  the  effect  of  vanity,  for 
the  letters  themselves  furnish  no  clue  by  which  she  can  be  discovered.  She 
is  content  to  be  ushered  into  immortality  without  any  other  distinction  than 
that  of  a  fictitious  name." 

The  reader  will  find  some  account  of  Clarinda  in  tho  notes  at  page  71  of 
this  vol.,  and  at  pages  228  and  294,  Ynl.  I. 
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LINES  TO  CLARINDA. 

[It  is  rather  remarkable  that,  although  these  impassioned  lines  were  published 
by  Stewart  and  others,  as  appearing  in  the  body  of  one  of  the  poet  s  letters  m 
the  "Selections,"  they  are  omitted  in  the  "  complete  correspondence  of  184d 
and  also  by  Chambers,  in  his  edition  of  1851,  even  although  the  letter  itself 
(No.  32  of  the  series)  is  given.  They  seem  to  form  a  portion  of  a  long  poem 
addressed  by  Burns  to  Clarinda,  the  original  of  which  is  said  by  Dr.  \\  addell  to 
be  in  the  possession  of  George  Manners,  Esq.,  Croydon.  The  eight  hues  given 
at  page  233,  headed  "  Prudence,"  also  seem  to  be  part  of  the  same  poem.  ur. 
Waddell  gives  the  opening  lines,  thus  :— 

"  Mild  zephyrs  waft  thee  to  life's  farthest  shore, 
Nor  think  of  me  or  my  distresses  more, — 
Falsehood  accurst!     No  !  still  I  beg  a  place, 
Still  near  thy  heart  some  little,  little  trace; 
For  that  dear  trace  the  world  I  would  resign, 
Oh  let  me  live,  and  die,  and  think  it  mine !  "] 

'  I  BURN,  I  burn,  as  when  through  ripen'd  corn, 
By  driving-  winds,  the  crackhng  flames  are  borne ! ' 
Now  maddening,  wild,  I  curse  that  fatal  night ; 
Now  bless  the  hour  which  charm'd  my  guilty  sight. 
In  vain  the  laws  their  feeble  force  oppose ; 
Chain'd  at  his  feet  they  groan.  Love's  vanquish'd  foes : 
In  vain  Religion  meets  my  shrinking  eye ; 
I  dare  not  combat — but  I  turn  and  fly : 
Conscience  in  vain  upbraids  the  unhallow'd  fire ; 
Love  grasps  its  scorpions — stifled  they  expire : 
Reason  drops  headlong  from  his  sacred  throne, 
Your  dear  idea  reigns,  and  reigns  alone : 
Each  thought  intoxicated  homage  yields, 
And  riots  wanton  in  forbidden  fields ! 

By  all  on  high  adoring  mortals  know  ! 

By  all  the  conscious  villain  fears  below ! 

By  your  dear  self ! — the  last  great  oath  I  swear, 

Nor  hfe  nor  soul  was  ever  half  so  dear ! 
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INNOCENCE. 

[These  lines  are  twice  quoted  in  the  "Complete  Correspondence,"  besides 
being  glanced  at  in  the  foregoing  quotation ;  once  by  Clarinda  in  letter  31,  and 
again  by  Sylvander  in  letter  30  of  the  series ;  therefore,  we  reckon  that  the 
fragment  must  be  some  well-known  passage  from  Milton,  or  other  standard 
poet.  Allan  Cunningham  gives  the  lines  as  by  Burns,  and  extols  them  highly. 
The  connection  in  which  Clarinda  introduces  them  is  as  follows: — "Sunday 
Evening.  Last  night  we  were  happy  beyond  what  the  bulk  of  mankind  can 
conceive.  Perhaps  the  line  you  had  marked  was  a  little  infringed — it  was  really ; 
but,  though  I  disapprove,  I  have  not  been  unhappy  about  it.  Yet  we  must  guard 
against  going  to  the  verge  of  danger.  Ah  1  my  friend,  much  need  had  we  to 
'watch  and  pray!'  There  are  two  wishes  uppermost  in  my  heart — to  see  you 
think  alike  with  Clarinda  on  religion,  and  to  see  you  settled  in  some  creditable 
line  of  business:  think  not  anything  but  pure,  disinterested  regard  prompts 
them.  They  are  fond  but  chimerical  ideas,  never  indulged  in  but  in  the  hour  of 
tender  endearment,  when 

'  Innocence  looks  gaily-smiling  on,  while  rosy  Pleasure,'  "  &c. 
The  connection  in  which  Sylvander  quotes  the  lines  is  as  follows: — "Saturday 
Night.    What  luxury  of  bliss  I  was  enjoying  this  time  yesternight!     Beauty  and 
Grace  in  the  arms  of  Truth  and  Honour,  in  all  the  luxury  of  mutual  love !     Last 
night,  Clarinda,  but  for  one  slight  shade,  was  the  glorious  picture  realized: — 

'  Innocence  looked  gaily-smiling  on,  while  rosy  Pleasure,'  &c. 
Clarinda,  when  a  poet  and  poetess  of  Nature's  making — two  of  Nature's  noblest 
productions ! — when  they  drink  together  of  the  same  cup  of  Love  and  Bliss, — 
attempt  not,  ye  coarser  stuff  of  human  natm-e!  profanely  to  measure  enjoyment 
ye  never  can  know!"] 


Innocence 


Looks  gaily-smiling  on ;  while  rosy  pleasure 
Hides  young  desire  amid  her  flowery  wreath, 
And  pours  her  cup  luxuriant ;  mantling  high 
The  sparkhng  heavenly  vintage,  Love  and  Bliss ! 


VERSES  TO  CLARINDA, 

WITH  A  PRESENT  OF  A  PAIR  OF  DRINKING  GLASSES. 

[These  verses  seem  also  to  have  been  begged  away  from  the  yielding  Clarinda 
by  some  "vampire  bookseller;"  for  the  editor  of  the  "complete  correspon- 
dence," while  he  tells  us  that  the  pair  of  glasses  referred  to  are  in  his  possession 
says  nothing  more  about  the  verses  than  that  they  were  presented  along  with 
the  former;  and  he  prints  the  three  stanzas  by  themselves  in  small  tj-pe — 
evidently  a  copy  from  the  version  given  by  Stewart.  Allan  Cunningham, 
however,  assures  us  that  ho  saw  the  original  manuscript,  and  that  it  contains  a 
fourth  vorse,  which  we  give,  marked  off  by  brackets.] 

Fair  Empress  of  the  Poet's  soul, 

And  Queen  of  Poetesses ; 
Clarinda,  take  this  little  boon, 

This  huml)le  pair  of  glasses. — 
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And  fill  them  high  with  generous  juice, 

As  generous  as  your  mind  ; 
And  pledge  me  in  the  generous  toast — 

'  The  whole  of  human  kind ; ' 

'  To  those  loho  love  us  ! ' — second  fill ; 

But  not  to  those  whom  we  love ; 
Lest  we  love  those  who  love  not  us ! 

A  third — '  to  thee  and  me^  love!' 

[Long  may  we  Uve !  long  may  we  love ! 

And  long  may  we  be  happy  ! 
And  may  we  never  want  a  glass, 

Well  charg'd  with  generous  nappy!] 


PRUDENCE. 

[These  lines  occur  in  the  very  last  letter  which  is  known  to  have  been 
addressed  by  the  poet  to  Clarinda — dateless,  but  evidently  written  in  1794,  vvhile 
he  was  suffering  under  what  he  deemed  the  undeserved  neglect,  if  not  dislike, 
of  several  whom  he  once  reckoned  on  his  list  of  friends — 

"  Wrong' d,  injur'd,  shunn'd,  unpitied,  unredrest; 
The  mock'd  quotation  of  the  scorner's  jest." 
The  date  is  iucontestably  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  appended  to  the  letter, 
copies  of  pieces  composed  in  that  year — namely,  the  Monody  and  Epigram  on 
Mrs.  Maria  Kiddel,  and  the  Epitaph  on  her  husband.  These  are  not  given  by 
the  editor  of  the  "complete  correspondence,"  for  the  very  good  reason  that 
they  also  had  been  sucked  out  of  Clarinda's  possession  by  the  vampires.] 

In  vam  would  Prudence,  with  decorous  sneer. 
Point  out  a  censuring  world,  and  bid  me  fear ; 
Above  the  world  on  wings  of  love  I  rise, 
I  know  its  worst — and  can  that  worst  despise. 
'  Wrong'd,  injur'd,  shunn'd,  unpitied,  unredrest ; 
The  mock'd  quotation  of  the  scorner's  jest,' — 
Let  Prudence'  direst  bodements  on  me  fall, 
Clarinda,  rich  reward !  o'erpays  them  all ! 


SONGS  FIRST  PUBLISHED  IN  JOHNSON'S  SIXTH  VOL,,  JUNE  4,  1803. 


The  last  volume  of  the  Museum  contains  eighteen  songs,  or  scraps  of  song,  by 
Burns,  which  had  not  appeared  before  its  date.  There  is  also  given,  with 
Bums'  name  attached  to  it,  a  song  which  was  soon  discovered  to  be  the  work 
of  Eichard  Gall,  a  journeyman  printer  in  Edinburgh,  who  displayed  some  lyric 
genius,  but  died  in  1801,  at  the  early  age  of  24.  Having  served  his  apprentice- 
ship with  Mr.  David  Bamsay,  printer  and  publisher  of  the  Edinburgh  Courant, 
and  one  of  Burns'  intimate  friends  and  correspondents,  young  Gall  became 
familiar  with  the  poet's  handwriting,  and  by  imitating  that  in  transcribing  the 
song  referred  to — "Scenes  of  woe  and  scenes  of  pleasure  "—he  not  only  im- 
posed on  Johnson,  to  whom  it  was  sent  after  Bums'  death,  but  also  deceived 
Allan  Masterton,  who  was  induced  to  compose  the  music  for  it  which  is  allied 
to  the  song  in  the  Museum.  The  verses  have  nothing  of  the  power  and  pathos 
of  Bums'  own  Farewell  to  Ayrshire— "  The  gloomy  night  is  gathering  fast ; "  but 
the  versification  is  sweet: 

"  Bonie  Doon,  sae  sweet  at  gloaming, 

Fare-thee-weel  before  I  gang ; 

Bonie  Doon,  where  early  roaming. 

First  I  weav'd  the  rustic  sang." 

In  the  same  volume  of  Johnson,  there  is  given  another  song,  "  Cassillis'  Banks," 
by  Richard  Gall,  which  is  even  superior  to  the  above.  No  author's  name  is 
attached  to  it,  but  it  has  evidently  been  composed  vrith  a  view  to  pass  muster 
as  one  of  Bums'  lyrics,  the  localities  and  the  name  of  the  heroine  being  what 
the  Ayrshire  bard  might  be  supposed  to  have  produced,  as  a  record  of  his 
wanderings  with  Highland  Mary.  Indeed  it  is  still  often  quoted  as  by  Burns, 
and  there  are  many  who  will  not  be  persuaded  that  it  is  the  production  of 
another  poet. 

Allan  Masterton— number  three  of  Burns'  "three  merry  boys  "-was  ap- 
pointed writing-master  of  the  High  School,  Edinburgh,  in  August,  1795,  and 
died  in  1799.  Stephen  Claeke,  who  has  been  so  often  referred  to  in  the 
course  of  this  work,  died  on  Gth  August,  1797.  Jambs  Johnson,  the  projector 
and  publisher  of  the  Museum,  died,  26th  February,  1811,  leaving  a  widow  in 
very  indigent  circumstances.  It  is  proper  to  record  that  Johnson's  name  stands 
in  the  Edinburgh  subscription-list,  for  Burns'  widow  and  family,  for  Four 
Pounds,  while  George  Thomson's  name  on  same  list,  is  set  down  for  Two  Q  uincas. 
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MY  HANDSOME  NELL. 


rThfl  noet  has  himself  told  us  that  this  was  his  earliest  lyric  effort.  In  17S3, 
he  recorded  it  hi  his  first  Commonplace  Book,  with  this  torching  comment:- 
" The  performance  i  ^iHy:    b"*  1  ^^  i''"''^'' ^'iTZi^^d 

it  as  ifrecaUs  to  my  mind  Ikose  happy  days  when  '»?'  '^"^Vl-^alfv  des  r  4l  aU 

;^?rSsi=^st^:^^^"  i'- -^-- w^^^SHr 

^^  'SSrwe^LXJ^Vt-r  tn^^"her"^hl=S>^:t  Sfen^^ 
fn  Ms  "flnelnth  aluumn  •  at  MountOli  and  for  a  moment  Hghtened^'the 

cheeriess  Soom  o   a  hermit,  and  the  unceasing  moil,  of  a  galley-slave       Nelly 

?{p  2nd  5  h  and  6  h  stanzas  as  the  best;  skillfully  noting,  however,  that  verse 
6^h  4  marked  S.  consequence  of  the  second  and  fourth  lines  ending  with  short 
syllables.] 

0  ONCE  I  lov'd  a  bonie  lass, 

An'  aye  I  love  her  still, 
An'  whilst  that  virtue  warms  my  breast, 

I'll  love  my  handsome  Nell. 

As  bonie  lasses  I  hae  seen. 

And  mony  full  as  braw, 
But,  for  a  modest,  gracefu'  mein. 

The  like  I  never  saw. 

A  bonie  lass,  I  will  confess 

Is  pleasant  to  the  e'e ; 
But  without  some  better  quaUties, 

She's  no'  a  lass  for  me. 

But  Nelly's  looks  are  blythe  and  sweet, 

And  what  is  best  of  a'. 
Her  reputation  is  complete. 

And  fair  without  a  flaw. 

She  dresses  ay  sae  clean  and  neat, 

Both  decent  and  genteel ; 
And  then  there's  something  in  her  gait 

Gars  ony  dress  look  weel. 
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A  gaudy  dress  and  gentle  air 
May  slightly  touch  the  heart, 

But  it's  innocence  and  modesty 
That  pohshes  the  dart. 

'Tis  this  in  Nelly  pleases  me, 
'Tis  this  enchants  my  soul, 

For  absolutely  in  my  breast 
She  reigns  without  control. 


ROBIN  SHURE  IN  HAIRST. 

[In  former  editions  this  song  is  said  to  have  reference  to  a  part  of  the  poet's 
early  history  in  connection  witli  Jean  Armour,  who  was  an  "elder's  doohter;" 
hut  farther  research  determines  that  the  application  is  to  some  incident  in  the 
history  of  Robert  Ainslie,  W.S.,  who  belonged  to  Berrywell,  near  Dunse.  This 
is  in  fact  the  very  song  enclosed  to  Ainslie  by  the  bard,  in  a  published  letter 
dated  January  Cth,  1789,  in  which  he  saj's: — "  I  have  brushed  up  the  following 
old  favourite  song  a  little,  with  a  view  to  your  worship."] 


CHORUS. 

Rohi7i  shure  in  hairst, 

I  simre  ivf  him  ; 
Fient  a  heuh  had  /, 

Yet  I  stack  by  him. 

I  GAED  up  to  Dunse, 

To  warp  a  wab  o'  plaiden ; 
At  his  daddie's  yett, 

Wha  met  me  but  Robin  ? 

Robin  shure.,  ^-c. 

Was  na  Robin  bauld, 
Though  1  was  a  cotter, 

Played  me  sic  a  trick, 

And  me  the  El'er's  dochter? 
Robin  shin^e,  tj-c. 

Robin  promised  me 

A'  my  winter  vittle  ; 
Fient  haet  he  had  but  three 

Goose-feathers  and  a  whittle. 
Robin  shui^.1  <J-c. 
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ROB  MOSSGIEL. 

[Tliis  is  an  extension  of  the  fragment  given  at  page  110,  which  see.] 

0  LEAVE  novels,  ye  Maucbline  belles, 
Ye're  safer  at  your  spinning  wheel ; 

Such  witching  books  are  baited  hooks 
For  rakish  rooks,  like  Rob  Mossgiel. 

Your  fine  Tom  Jones  and  Grandisons, 
They  make  your  youthful  fancies  reel, 

They  heat  your  brauis,  and  fire  your  veins, 
And  then  you're  prey  for  Rob  Mossgiel. 

Beware  a  tongue  that's  smoothly  hung  ; 

A  heart  that  warmly  seems  to  feel ; 
That  feeling  heart  but  acts  a  part, 

'Tis  rakish  art  in  Rob  Mossgiel. 

The  frank  address,  the  soft  caress. 

Are  worse  than  poison'd  darts  of  steel. 

The  frank  address,  and  politesse. 
Are  all  finesse  in  Rob  Mossgiel. 


O  STEER  HER  UP  AND  HAUD  HER  GAUN. 

[The  opening  four  lines  are  talien  from  a  song  in  the  Tea-Table  Miscellany,  and 
the  remainder  by  Burns,  proves  him  to  have  been  an  adept  at  a  certain  kind  of 
courtship,  which  he  must  have  been  sensible  was  "not  unto  edification.''] 

0  STEER  her  up  and  haud  her  gaun — 

Her  mither's  at  the  mill,  jo ; 
An'  gin  she  winna  tak'  a  man, 

E'en  let  her  tak'  her  will,  jo  : 
First  shore  her  wi'  a  kindly  kiss. 

And  ca'  anither  gill,  jo; 
And  gin  she  tak'  the  thing  amiss. 

E'en  let  her  flyte  her  fill,  jo. 
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0  steer  her  up,  and  be  na  blate, 

And  gin  she  tak'  it  ill,  jo, 
Then  lea'e  the  lassie  till  her  fate, 

And  time  nae  lauger  spill,  jo : 
Ne'er  break  your  heart  for  ae  rebute. 

But  think  upon  it  still,  jo, 
That  gin  the  lassie  winna  do't, 

Ye'U  fin'  anither  will,  jo. 


WEE  WILLIE  GRAY. 

[This  nursery  ditty  was  written  to  supply  a  lively  little  tune,  called  Wee  Totum 
Fogg,  with  a  vocal  framework.] 

Wee  Willie  Gray,  an'  his  leather  wallet, 

Peel  a  willow-wand,  to  be  him  boots  and  jacket ; 

The  rose  upon  the  brier  will  be  him  trouse  and  doublet, 

The  rose  upon  the  brier  will  be  him  trouse  and  doublet. 

Wee  Willie  Gray,  an'  his  leather  wallet, 
Twice  a  lily  flower  will  be  him  sark  and  gravat ; 
Feathers  of  a  flie  wad  feather  up  his  bonnet. 
Feathers  of  a  flie  wad  feather  up  his  bonnet. 


WE'RE  A'  NODDIN. 

[This  is  one  of  the  poet's  random-flings  to  furnish  words  to  a  favourite  rattling 
air.  The  4th  and  5th  verses,  however,  are  taken  from  the  old  words  in  the 
Puraj  lieliques.  erroneously  placed  by  the  learned  editor  under  the  title  of  John 
Anderson,  my  jo.  In  1787,  the  poet,  in  a  letter  to  Ainslie,  gives  a  verse  of  this 
song,  somewhat  varied,  thus — 

"  The  cats  like  kitchen,  the  dogs  like  broo; 
Lasses  like  the  lads,  an'  the  auld  wives  too."] 

Gude'en  to  you,  kimmer. 

And  how  do  ye  do  1 
Hiccup !  quo'  kimnicr, 

The  l)ettor  that  I'm  fou. 
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CHORUS. 

W^re  a'  noddin^  nid  nid  noddin, 

We^re  a'  noddin^  at  our  house  at  hame  ; 

We^re  a'  noddin^  nid  nid  noddin, 

Were  a'  noddin,  at  our  house  at  hame, 

Kate  sits  i'  the  neuk, 

Suppin'  hen-broo  ; 
Deil  tak'  Kate 

An  she  be  na  noddiu  too  ! 

We^re  a'  noddin,  ^c. 

How's  a'  wi'  you,  kimmer  ? 

And  how  do  ye  fare  % 
A  pint  o'  the  best  o't, 

And  twa  pints  mair. 
We're  a'  noddin,  4'C. 

How's  a'  wi'  you,  kimmer  ? 

And  how  do  ye  thrive  ? 
How  mony  bairns  hae  ye  ? 

Quo'  kimmer,  I  hae  five. 
We're  a'  uoddin,  4'C. 

Are  they  a'  Johnny's  ? 

Eh !  atweel  no  : 
Twa  o'  them  were  gotten 

When  Johnny  was  awa*. 
We'i'e  a'  noddin^  ^c. 

Cats  like  milk. 

And  dogs  like  broo ; 
Lads  like  lasses  weel. 

And  lasses  lads  too. 
We're  a'  noddin^  ^c. 


P 
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0  AY  MY  WIFE  SHE  DANG  ME. 

[This  clever  song,  put  into  the  mouth  of  some  poor  hymeneal  v  ictim,  illustrates 
a  sentiment  frequently  uttered  in  prose  in  Ijehalf  of  such,  when  death  kindly 
steps  in  to  relieve  them: — "Poor  wretch  !  he  has  gone  through  liis  Purgatory. 
and  is  certain  of  admittance  to  Paradise  at  once."  This  song,  and  "  The  Joyful 
Widower,"  with  "  Kellyburn  Braes, "  "Willie  Wastle,"  and  "  Whistle  o'er  ths 
lave  o't,"  seem  to  he  the  whole  stock  of  Burns'  musings  that  hit  hard  against 
the  wives ;  and  in  prose,  we  And  him  jocularly  asking  poor  Cunuingham,  if  the 
word  conjugal  is  not  derived  from  the  Latin  cm  a,n6jvf/iiin?] 

CHORUS. 

0  ay  my  imfe  she  dang  me, 
An'  aft  my  wife  she  bang'd  me  ; 
If  ye  gie  a  imman  d  her  will^ 
Gude  faith  she'll  soon  der-gang  ye. 

On  peace  and  rest  ray  mind  was  bent, 

And — fool  I  was— I  marry'd ; 
Bnt  never  honest  man's  intent 

As  cursedly  miscarry'd. 
0  ay  my  toife^  (f'C. 

Some  sairie  comfort  still  at  last, 
When  a'  thir  days  are  done,  man ; 

My  pains  o'  hell  on  earth  are  past, 
I'm  sure  o'  bliss  aboon,  mnn. 
0  ay  my  loife^  4'C. 


SCROGGAM. 

[The  present  Laird d  Cocipen  is  "the  most  noble,  the  Marquis  of  Dalhonsie." 
The  parish,  with  its  pretty  kirk,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
South  Esk,  near  Edinburgh;  and  the  very  jiopular  ballad  by  Lady  Nairno. 
which  records  the  courtship  between  a  formcn-  l>iii-<l  and  Mrs.  ,Tean  of  Olaversha' 
Lea  has  almost  wiped  away  the  scandal  wliich  once  attached  to  this  sweet 
spot  in  consequence  of  the  traditional  story  narrated  in  Burns'  song.  We  are 
told,  however,  that  the  original  "  Auld  Cowl "  was  a  shaven  priest  of  the  Aiild 
Foi'th,  more  than  tliree  centuries  ago,  and  not  any  of  the  decent  presbyters  who 
have  officiated  in  Cockpen  Kirk  since  that  remote  period.] 

There  was  a  wife  wonn'd  in  Cockpen, 

Scroc:gam  ; 
She  brcw'd  gude  ale  for  i>;cntlemen, — 
Sing  auld  Cowl,  lay  you  down  by  me, 
Scroggam,  my  dearie,  ruffum. 
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The  gudewife's  dochter  fell  iu  a  fever — 

Scroggam ! — 
The  priest  o'  the  parish  fell  in  anither, — 
Slug  auld  Cowl,  lay  you  down  by  me, 
Scroggam,  my  dearie,  ruifura  ! 

They  laid  the  twa  i'  the  bed  thegither — • 

Scroggam! — 
That  the  heat  o'-  the  tane  might  cool  the  tither,- 
Sing  auld  Cowl,  lay  you  down  by  me, 
Scroggam,  my  dearie,  ruffum ! 


GUDE  ALE  KEEPS  THE  HEART  ABOON. 

[The  clioruK  of  this  song  is  old,  and  the  remainder,  which  gives  a  true  picture 
of  a  weirdless  fellow  that  habitually  allows  tlie  maut  to  get  aboon  the  meal  in  his 
stomach,  is  by  Burns.] 

CHOKUS. 

O  gride  ale  comes  and  gude  ale  goes, 
Gude  ale  gars  me  sell  my  hose. 
Sell  my  hose  and  pawn  my  shoon, — 
Gude  ale  keeps  my  heart  ahoon  I 

I  HAD  sax  owsen  in  a  pleugh. 
And  they  drew  a'  weel  enough ; 
I  sell'd  them  a'  just  ane  by  ane, — 
Gude  ale  keeps  my  heart  aboon ! 
0  gude  ale  comes,  if-c. 

Gude  ale  hands  me  bare  and  busy, 
Gars  me  moop  wi'  the  servant  hizzie, 
Stand  i'  the  stool  when  I  hae  done, — 
Gude  ale  keeps  my  heart  aboon  ! 
O  gude  ale  comes,  cj-c. 
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MY  LADY'S  GOWN  THERE'S  GAIRS  UPON'T. 

[There  is  much  beauty  in  the  language  and  versification  of  this  lyric,  which 
paints  too  true  a  picture  of  aristocratic  life  as  it  prevailed  in  Burns'  days,  and 
which  perhaps,  too  often  found  imitators  in  a  lower  scale  of  society,  bteuhouse 
record's  that  "Johnson  long  hesitated  to  admit  this  song  into  his  Museum;  but, 
being  blamed  for  such  fastidiousness,  he  at  length  gave  ita  place  in  that  work."] 

CHORUS. 

My  ladi/s  goivn  there's  gaivs  iipon't, 
And  gowden  flmvers  sae  rare  xipont ; 
But  Jenmfs  jimps  and  jirhinet^ 
My  lord  thinks  meikle  viair  ivporHt. 

My  lord  a-hunting  he  is  gane, 
But  hounds  or  hawks  wi'  him  are  naue  ; 
By  Colin's  cottage  hes  his  game, 
If  Cohn's  Jenny  be  at  hame. 
My  ladys  gown.,  <J-c. 

My  lady's  white,  my  lady's  red, 
And  kith  and  kin  o'  Cassillis'  blude; 
But  her  ten-pund  lands  o'  tocher  gude 
Were  a'  the  charms  his  lordship  lo'ed. 
My  ladys  goim,  ^c. 

Out  o'er  yon  moor,  out  o'er  yon  moss, 
Whare  gor-cocks  thro'  the  heather  pass, 
There  wons  auld  Cohn's  bonie  lass 
A  lily  in  a  wilderness. 
My  lady's  gown.,  ^x. 

Sae  sweetly  move  her  genty  limbs, 
Like  music  notes  o'  lover's  hymns  : 
The  diamond  dew  in  her  een  sae  blue, 
Where  laughing  love  sae  wanton  swims. 
My  ladys  gown,  (J-c. 

My  lady's  dink,  my  lady's  drest, 
The  llower  and  fancy  o'  the  west ; 
But  the  lassie  that  a  man  lo'es  best, 
O  that's  the  lass  to  mak'  him  blest. 
My  ladys  gown,  ^c. 
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SWEETEST  MAY. 

[The  pretty  air  to  which  these  words  are  set,  was  communicated  by  Burns 
for  the  Museum;  but  the  song  is  merely  the  first  verse  of  one  by  Eamsay, 
slightly  altered  to  suit  the  tune.     We  subjoin  the  original : — 
"  My  sweetest  May,  let  love  incline  thee, 

T'  accept  a  heart  which  he  designs  thee ; 

And,  as  your  constant  slave  regard  it. 

Syne  for  its  faithfulness  reward  it : 

'Tis  proof  a-shot  to  birth  or  money. 

But  jields  to  what  is  sweet  and  bonie ; 

Receive  it  then  wi'  kiss  and  smiley — 

There's  my  thumb,  'twill  ne'er  beguile  ye!  '] 

Sweetest  May,  let  love  inspire  thee. 
Take  a  heart  which  he  designs  thee ; 
As  thy  constant  slave  regard  it, 
For  its  faith  and  truth  reward  it. 

Proof  o'  shot  to  birth  or  money, 
Not  the  wealthy  but  the  bonie. 
Not  high-born,  but  noble-minded, 
In  love's  silken  band  can  bind  it. 


MEG  0'  THE  MILL. 

[This  highly-coloured  picture  of  a  drunken  wedding,  was  sent  by  Burns  to 
Johnson,  some  time  before  he  composed  the  beautiful  song  with  the  same  title 
for  George  Thomson's  collection,  which  the  reader  will  find  at  page  88,  ante.} 

O  KEN  ye  what  Meg  o'  the  mill  has  gotten  ? 
An'  ken  ye  what  Meg  o'  the  mill  has  gotten  ? 
A  braw  new  naig  wi'  the  tail  o'  a  ratten. 
And  that's  what  Meg  o'  the  mill  has  gotten. 
O  ken  ye  what  Meg  o'  the  mill  lo'es  dearly  ? 
An'  ken  ye  what  Meg  o'  the  mill  lo'es  dearly  ? 
A  dram  o'  gude  struut  in  a  morning  early. 
And  that's  what  Meg  o'  the  mill  lo'es  dearly. 

0  ken  ye  how  Meg  o'  the  mill  was  married? 
An'  ken  ye  how  Meg  o'  the  mill  was  married  1 
The  Priest  he  was  oxter'd,  the  Clei'k  he  was  carried, 
And  that's  how  Meg  o'  the  mill  was  married. 
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0  ken  ye  how  Meg  o'  the  mill  was  bedded  ? 
An'  ken  ye  how  Meg  o'  the  mill  was  bedded  ? 
The  groom  gat  sae  fu'  he  fell  awald  beside  it, 
And  that's  how  Meg  o'  the  mill  was  bedded. 


O  LAY  THY  LOOF  IN  MINE,  LASS. 
Tune — TJte  Shoemakers^  March. 


[At  page  239,  Vol.  I.,  the  reader  will  find  words  composed  by  the  poet  for 
The  Tailors'  March;  at  page  242,  for  The  Gardeners'  March;  at  page  322,  for  The 
Weavers'  March;  and  here  we  have  most  exquisite  stanzas  composed  for  the 
Cordwainers'  or  Shoemakers'  March. 

This  favourite  old  time  used  formerly  to  ring  through  our  streets  and  villages, 
at  the  annual  processions  of  the  "gentle  craft,"  on  St.  Crispin's  Day.  A  popular 
BOng  in  the  west  country,  called,  "  My  pretty  Peggy,  O,"  is  sung  to  this  air,  and 
musicians  inform  us  that  it  forms  the  gi-oundwork  of  the  much  admired  melody 
to  which  Tannahill's  Gloomy  Winter  is  set.] 


CHORUS. 

0  lay  thy  loof  in  mine,  lass, 
In  mine,  lass,  in  mine,  lass. 

And  swear  on  thy  sweet  hand,  lass, 
That  thou  wilt  be  my  ain. 

A  SLAVE  to  love's  unbounded  sway, 
He  aft  has  wrought  me  meikle  wae ; 
But  now  he  is  my  deadly  fae, 
Unless  thou  be  my  ain. 
0  lay  thy  loof,  ^c. 

There's  mony  a  lass  has  broke  my  rest, 
That  for  a  blink  I  hae  lo'ed  best ; 
But  thou  art  queen  within  my  breast, 
For  ever  to  remain. 
0  lay  thy  loof,  ^-c. 
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BONIE  PEGGY  RAMSAY. 

[These  words  were  supplied  by  Burns  as  a  peg  whereon  to  hang  a  pretty  old 
tune  of  that  name.    All  that  is  remembered  of  the  original  song  is  as  follows: — 

"  Bonie  Peggy  Eamsay,  as  ony  man  may  see, 
Has  a  bonie  sweet  face,  and  a  gleg  wanton  e'e.  "] 

Cauld  is  the  e'euiii'  blast 

0'  Boreas  o'er  the  pool, 
And  clawiu'  it  is  dreary 

When  birks  are  bare  at  Yule. 

O  cauld  blaws  the  e'euiu'  blast 

When  bitter  bites  the  frost, 
And  in  the  mirk  and  dreary  drift 

The  hills  and  glens  are  lost. 

Ne'er  sae  murky  blew  the  night 

That  di-ifted  o'er  the  hill ; 
But  bonie  Peg-a-Ramsay 

Gat  grist  to  her  mill. 


THE  BONIE,  BONIE  LASS. 

[This  fragment  was   wi'itten  as  a  vehicle  for  the  vocal  preservation  of  a 
favourite  slow  march.] 

There  was  a  bonie  lass,  and  a  bonie,  bonie  lass. 

And  she  lo'ed  her  bonie  laddie  dear ; 
Till  war's  loud  alarms  tore  her  laddie  frae  her  arms, 

Wi'  mony  a  sigh  and  a  tear. 

Over  sea,  over  shore,  where  the  cannons  loudly  roar, 

He  still  was  a  stranger  to  fear : 
And  nocht  could  him  quail,  or  his  bosom  assail, 

But  the  bonie  lass  he  lo'ed  sae  dear. 
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CROWDIE. 

[The  chorus  of  this  song  is  very  ancient,  and  the  two  stanzas  supplied  by 
Burns,  are  extremely  pathetic,  and  in  unison  with  its  beautifully  plaintive  air. 
On  ISth  December,  17li3,  he  quoted  a  portion  of  this  song  in  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Dunlop,  in  relation  to  his  own  personal  and  domestic  afflictions.  He  remarks : 
— "There  had  much  need  be  many  pleasures  annexed  to  the  states  of  husband 
and  father,  for,  God  knows,  they  have  many  peculiar  cares.  If  I  am  nipt  off  at 
the  command  of  fate,  even  in  all  the  vigour  of  manhood,  as  I  am — such  things 
happen  every  day — Gracious  God !  what  would  become  of  my  little  flock  ?  'Tis 
here  that  I  envy  your  people  of  fortune.  A  father  on  his  death-bed,  taking  an 
everlasting  leave  of  his  children,  has  indeed  woe  enough  ;  but  the  man  of  com- 
petent fortune  leaves  his  sons  and  daughters  independency  and  friends ;  while 
I But  I  shall  run  distracted  if  1  think  any  longer  on  the  subject!  " 

By  the  blindest  editorial  remissness  on  the  part  of  the  poet's  biographers,  the 
letter  above  quoted  is  set  down  as  having  been  penned  at  Christmas,  1795,  when 
the  poet,  so  far  from  being  "in  all  the  vigour  of  manhood,"  was  literally  suffer- 
ing under  the  death-bed  illness,  which  laid  him  in  the  grave  in  six  months 
thereafter.] 

0  THAT  I  had  ne'er  been  married, 

I  wad  never  had  nae  care ! 
Now  I've  gotten  wife  and  bairns, 

An'  they  cry  crowdie  ever  mair. 

CHORUS. 

Ance  croivdie,  tivlce  croivdie^ 
Three  times  crowdie  in  a  day  ! 

Gin  ye  crowdie  omj  mair^ 

Ye'll  crowdie  a'  my  meal  aicuij. 

Waefu'  want  and  hunger  fley  me, 

Glowrin'  by  the  hallen-en' ; 
Sair  I  fecht  them  at  the  door. 

But  ay  I'm  eerie  they  come  ben. 
Ance  crowdie^  4'C. 


THERE'S  NEWS,  LASSES,  NEWS. 

[This  curious  sketch  was  produced  with  a  view  to  preserve  an  old  air,  the 
first  half  of  which  is  now  known  as  the  latter  part  of  AUkendrum."] 

There's  news,  lasses,  news, 

Gude  news  I've  to  tell. 
There's  a  boat  fu'  o'  lads 

Come  to  our  town  to  sell. 
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CHORUS. 


The  wean  wants  a  cradle^ 
AiTb  the  cradle  wants  a  cod, 

An'  ril  no'  gang  to  my  bed 
Until  I  get  a  nod. 

Father,  quo'  she,  Mither,  quo'  she, 

Do  what  ye  can, 
I'll  no'  gang  to  my  bed 

Till  I  get  a  man. 
The  wean,  ^c. 

I  hae  as  gude  a  craft  rig 
As  made  o'  yird  and  stane ; 

And  waly  fa'  the  ley-crap 
For  I  maun  till'd  again. 
The  ivean,  ^c. 


O  MALLY'S  MEEK,  MALLY'S  SWEET. 

[This  charming  song  is  the  last  of  those  composed  for  Johnson's  Museum,  and 
very  happily  closes  this  section  of  our  work.  Some  readers  might  be  puzzled 
to  guess  what  female  christian-name  "Mally"  stands  for,  as  an  abbreviate  or 
euphonism.  "Tibbie,"  is  used  for  Isabel;  "Peggy,"  for  Margaret;  "Menie," 
for  Marion;  "Nelly,"  for  Helen;  but  from  what  name  is  " Mally  derived ?  We 
think  it  can  be  a  substitute  for  no  other  but  Mary.  Polly  and  Molly  are  quite 
commonly  used  in  England  for  Margaret  and  Mary;  so  we  must  conclude  that 
"  Mally  "  and  "  Mailie  "  are  the  Scottish  forms  of  Molly. 

We  are  aware  of  only  one  other  instance  of  the  name  Mally  being  used  as  a 
heroine  of  song.  It  is  preserved  by  Chambers,  in  his  Traditions  of  Edinburgh, 
and  is  called,  "Mally  Lee" — a  very  pretty  ballad,  taken  from  what  is  termed, 
"  The  Mansfield  Manuscript  Collection  of  Songs  "  (circa  1780.)  The  chorus  and 
one  verse  are  as  follows : — 

"  And  we're  a'  gaun  east  and  wast,  we're  a'  gaun  ajee ; 
We're  a'  gaun  east  and  wast,  courtin'  Mally  Lee. 
A  prince  cam'  out  frae  'mang  them  a',  wi'  garter  at  his  knee, 
And  danced  a  stately  rigadoon  wi'  bonie  Mally  Lee."] 


CHORUS. 


0  Malhjs  meek,  Malli/s  sweet, 
Malli/'s  modest  and  discreet, 

Mally' s  rare,  Mally  s  fair, 
Mally's  every  icay  complete. 
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As  I  was  walking  up  the  street, 
A  barefit  maid  I  chanced  to  meet ; 

But  0  the  road  was  very  hard 
For  that  fair  maiden's  tender  feet. 
0  Malhjs  meek^  ^c. 

It  were  mair  meet  that  those  fine  feet 
"Were  weel  laced  up  in  silken  shoon ; 

And  'twere  more  fit  that  she  should  sit 
Within  yon  chariot  gilt  aboon. 
O  Malhjs  meek^  ^c. 

Her  yellow  hair,  beyond  compare, 

Comes  triukUng  down  her  swan- white  neck 
And  her  two  eyes,  like  stars  in  skies, 

Wad  keep  a  sinking  ship  frae  wreck. 
0  Malhjs  meek^  <J'C. 


CLOSING  NOTE  ON  SONGS  IN  "JOHNSON'S  MUSEUM." 

At  page  197,  VoL  I.,  the  reader  will  find  some  account  of  that  remarkable 
publication,  and  the  share  which  Burns  had  in  the  formation  of  its  body  and 
soul.  On  counting  over  the  several  pieces  we  have  extracted  from  its  pagC8 
and  presented  here  as  attributable  to  his  pen,  the  nimiber  will  be  found  to  be 
One  Iluiidrcd  uitd  yinctij-three.  At  same  time,  we  have  excluded  several  songs 
and  fragments  which  we  are  satisfied  Burns  had  no  hand  in,  although  they  have 
been  prominently  exhibited  as  his  by  some  of  his  editors. — (Among  these  we 
may  mention,  Evan  Banks,  by  Maria  Williams;  Farewell  to  Ayrshire  and  Cassillis' 
Banks,  both  by  Bichard  Gall ;  and  T?ie  winter  it  is  past,  by  some  older  hand.)  Dr. 
Currie  selected  onlv-17  of  the  poet's  songs  from  the  Museum,  which  he  introduced 
with  this  remark:— "The  reader  will  think  many  of  the  songs  which  follow, 
among  the  finest  productions  of  his  muse."  With  regard  to  the  many  restora- 
tions and  emendations  of  old  song  in  the  Museum  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Bums,  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  remarked: — --Few,  whether  serious  or  humorous, 
passed  through  his  hands,  without  receiving  some  of  those  magic  touches  which, 
without  greatly  altering  the  song,  restored  its  original  spirit,  or  gave  it  more 
than  it  ever  possessed.  So  dexterously  are  these  touches  combined  with  the 
ancient  structure,  that  the  rifacciamento.  in  many  instances,  could  scarcely  have 
been  detected,  without  the  avowal  of  tlie  Bard  himself."  To  the  same  effect, 
and  in  equally  happy  language,  Allan  Cunningham  says,  "  Bums  possessed  the 
most  happy  tact  of  pouring  his  genius  through  all  the  meanderings  of  music, 
was  unrivalled  in  the  skill  of  brooding  over  the  rude  conceptions  of  our  old 
poets,  and  in  warming  them  into  grace  and  life.  He  could  glide  like  dew  into 
the  fading  bloom  of  departing  song,  and  refresh  it  into  beauty  and  fragrancfe." 

Cromek  states  in  his  Reliques  of  Burns,  that  when  in  Edinburgh,  collecting 
materials  for  that  work,  he  saw  ISU  songs  of  Bums  in  the  poet's  autograph,  in 
the  possession  of  Johnson.  Wo  are  happy  to  say  that  the  greater  portion  of 
these  interesting  documents  are  still  preserved.  After  Johnson's  death,  they 
were  purchased  by  William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  booksellers,  Edinburgh,  who 
afterwards  presented  them  to  their  relative,  the  late  Archibald  Hastie,  M.P.  for 
Paisley,  elegantly  bound  up  in  one  folio  volume.  These  were  exhibited,  from 
year  to'  yca'r,  at  'the  Burns  anniversai-y  dinners  given  by  that  gentleman— the 
possessor  also  of  the  famous  punch-bowl  of  the  poet.  The  MS.  volume  is  now, 
we  believe,  in  the  British  Museum. 


PIECES  FIRST  PUBLISHED  BY  CROMEK  IN  1808. 


INTRODUCTORY    NOTE. 


Eobert  H.  Cromek  was  a  picture-engraver  and  print-publisher  in  London,  well 
known  in  that  line,  as  the  producer  of  an  admired  print,  engraved  from 
Stothard's  painting  of  Chaucer's  "PUgrimage  to  Canterbury,"  and  also  its 
companion  work,  "  The  Procession  of  the  Flitch  of  Bacon."  Shortly  after  the 
appearance  of  Dr.  Currie's  Life  and  Works  of  Burns,  which  Mr.  Cromek  perused 
and  studied  with  avidity  and  delight,  he  was  smitten  with  an  intense  desire  to 
visit  the  localities  hallowed  by  the  Scottish  Muse,  coupled  with  an  earnest  wish 
to  become  the  possessor  of  some  scrap  of  Bums'  handwriting.  In  the  course  of 
a  northern  tour  which  he  thereafter  had  the  satisfaction  to  make,  he  succeeded 
in  gath  ering  fresh  materials  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  publish  a  most  interest- 
ing volume,  which  appeared  in  1808,  under  the  title,  "Eeliques  of  Eobert 
Bums:  consisting  chiefly  of  Original  Letters,  Poems,  and  Critical  Observations 
on  Scottish  Songs."  This  was  published  in  London,  uniform  in  size  and  type 
with  Currie's  four  volumes,  and  it  immediately  took  its  place  in  public  estima- 
tion, as  a  fitting  supplement  &nA  fifth  volume  to  that  standard  work. 

Of  the  pieces  contained  in  the  Reliques,  Mr.  Cromek  says  in  his  preface: — 
"They  are  the  result  of  a  most  diligent  search,  in  which  I  have  used  the  utmost 
exertions;  often  walking  to  considerable  distances,  and  to  obscure  cottages,  in 
search  of  a  single  letter.  Many  of  them  have  been  obtained  from  the  generous 
confidence  and  liberality  of  their  possessors ;  some  from  the  hands  of  careless 
indifference,  insensible  to  their  value ;  others  were  fast  falling  to  decay,  their 
very  existence  almost  forgotten,  though  glowing  with  the  vital  warmth  which 
is  diffused  through  every  line  that  the  hand  of  the  immortal  bard  ever  traced.' 

Cromek"s  work  called  forth  interesting  critiques  from  the  pen  of  Jeffeey, 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  January,  1809,  and  of  ScOTT,  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
for  February,  same  year.  A  farther  contribution  by  Cromek  to  the  bibliography 
of  Bums  was  published  in  1810,  called,  "Select  Scottish  Songs,  with  Critical 
Observations.  By  Eobert  Bums."  2  vols.  This  was  chiefly  compOed  from  the 
poet's  notes  inserted  in  an  interleaved  copy  of  Johnson's  Museum.  Cromek  died, 
March  14,  1812. 


SONGS    AND    LYRIC    FRAGMENTS. 


The  poet's  first  Commonplace  Book,  commencing  in  April,  1783,  of  which  Dr. 
Currie  printed  only  a  few  extracts,  was  given  hy  Cromek  in  full.  It  is  entitled, 
"  Observations,  Hints,  Songs,  Scraps  of  Poetry,  &c.,  by  Kobert  Burness ;  a  man 
who  had  little  art  in  making  money,  and  still  less  in  keeping  it;  but  was,  how- 
ever, a  man  of  some  sense,  a  fji'eat  deal  of  honesty,  and  unbounded  good-icill  to  every 
creature,  rational  and  irrational." 

Of  the  scraps  therein  contained,  not  heretofore  given,  the  first  in  order  of  date 
appears  to  be  the  following: — 

RAGING  FORTUNE. 

[If  we  are  to  depend  on  the  poet's  own  statement,  that  he  composed,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  the  little  song,  "  I  dreamed  I  lay  where  fiowers  were  springing," 
given  at  page  216,  Vol.  I.,  then  we  must  hold  that  this  and  the  two  following 
fragments  belong  to  the  same  period,  namely,  the  year  or  two  which  preceded 
the  abandonment  of  the  farm  of  Mount  Oliphant,  for  that  of  Lochlea,  at  Whit- 
sunday, 1777.  It  was  at  the  same  time  also,  that  he  composed  the  hj-mn  or 
versified  prayer,  "  O  Thou  Great  Being !  "  given  at  page  17(i,  Vol.  I.  The  whole 
of  these  he  refers  to  in  his  first  Commonplace  Book,  as  having  been  composed  ' '  at 
the  close  of  that  dreadful  period  of  my  life  when  my  spirit  was  broke  by  repeated 
losses  and  disasters,  which  threatened  and  indeed  effected,  the  utter  ruin  of  my 
fortune.  My  body,  too,  was  attacked  by  that  most  dreadful  distemper,  a  hypo- 
chondria, or  confirmed  melancholy,  the  recollection  of  which  makes  me  yet 
shudder."  ,     ,, 

In  this  wretched  condition,  he  paid  his  court  to  the  Muse— "My  poor  country 
Muse,  all  rustic,  awkward,  and  unpolished  as  she  is,  has  more  charms  for  ma 
than  any  other  of  the  pleasures  of  life  beside!  "  These  verses  are  the  issue  of 
one  of  his  efforts  to  '■  sowth  a  sang  to  soothe  his  misery."  He  tells  us  that  he 
then  "  set  about  composing  an  air  in  the  old  Scotch  style.— I  am  not  musical 
scholar  enough  to  prick  down  the  tune  properly,  so  it  can  never  see  the  light, 
and  perhaps  it  is  no  matter ;  but  the  following  were  the  verses  I  composed  to 
snit  it:  "] 

0  RAGING  fortune's  withering  blast 

Has  laid  my  leaf  full  low,  O ! 
0  raging  fortune's  withering  blast 

Has  laid  my  leaf  full  low,  0 ! 

My  stem  was  fair,  my  bud  was  green, 
My  blossom  sweet  did  blow,  O ; 

The  dew  fell  fresh,  the  sun  rose  mild. 
And  made  my  branches  grow,  O. 

But  luckless  fortune's  northern  storms 

Laid  a'  my  blossoms  low,  0 ; 
But  luckless  fortune's  northern  storms 

Laid  a'  my  blossoms  low,  O. 
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FICKLE  FORTUNE. 

[The  first  four  lines  of  this  fragment  form  the  close  of  the  song,  "  I  dreamed 
I  lay,"  &c.,  at  page  216,  Vol.  I.  The  sentiments  here  thrown  Into  verse  were 
cherished  by  Burns  all  his  life  through — 

"  Come  firm  Resolve !  take  thou  the  van,  thou  stalk  o'  carle-hemp  in  Man ! " 

and  they  are  quite  in  unison  with  his  "  Prayer  under  the  Pressure  of  Violent 
Anguish  " — page  176,  Vol.  I. — 

"But,  if  I  must  afflicted  be,  to  suit  some  wise  design; 
Then  man  my  soul  wth  firm  resolves  to  bear  and  not  repine ! "] 

Though  fickle  Fortune  has  deceiv'd  me, 
She  promis'd  fair,  and  perform'd  but  ill ; 

Of  mistress,  friends,  and  wealth  bereav'd  me,* 
Yet  I  bear  a  heart  shall  support  me  still. — 

I'll  act  with  prudence,  as  far's  I'm  able, 

But  if  success  I  must  never  find ; 
Then  come  misfortune,  I  bid  thee  welcome  ! 

I'll  meet  thee  with  an  undaunted  mind. 


*  This  line,  as  originally  written  (see  song,  "  I  dream'd  I  lay,"  &c.,  page  216, 
Vol.  I.),  stands  thus : — 

"  Of  many  a  joy  and  hope  bereaved  me ;  " 

but  the  youthful  poet,  in  recording  it  in  his  Commonplace  Book,  after  having 
been  jilted  by  a  belle  JiUe,  and  losing  all  his  little  "  wealth  "  in  an  attempt  to  start 
in  business  at  Irvine,  made  the  very  natural  alteration  shewn  in  the  text.  "  This 
fragment,"  he  says,  "  was  an  extempore,  under  the  pressure  of  a  very  heavy 
train  of  misfortunes,  which,  indeed,  threatened  to  undo  me  altogether;  and 
though  the  weather  has  brightened  up  a  little  vrith  me,  yet  there  has  always 
been  since,  a  tempest  brewing  round  me,  in  the  grim  sky  of  futurity,  which  I 
pretty  plainly  see  will  sometime  or  other— perhaps  ere  long — overwhelm  me, 
and  drive  me  into  some  doleful  dell,  to  pine  in  solitary,  squalid  wretchedness." 
In  most  editions  of  the  poet,  these  two  verses  are  preceded  by  four  lines, 
commencing,  "When  clouds  in  skies  do  come  together,"  which  are  set  down 
as  a  part  of  this  "Fragment;  "  but  the  poet  very  distinctly  says  that  these  four 
lines  are  part  of  a  piece  "  in  imitation  of  an  old  Scots  song,  well  known  among 
the  country  ingle-sides. — I  cannot  tell  the  name  either  of  the  song  or  the  tune, 
but  I  shall  here  set  down  one  verse  to  mark  the  song  and  tune  I  mean,  and 
likewise  as  a  debt  I  owe  to  the  author,  as  the  repeating  of  that  verse  has  lighted 
up  my  flame  a  thousand  times."— (See  note  to  song,  "  The  noble  Maxwells,"  page 
304,  Vol.  I.) 
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TRAGIC  FRAGMENT. 

[We  are  indebted  to  Cromek  for  preserving  this  interesting  attempt  at 
dramatic  writing,  together  with  the  prose  note  which  accompanies  it.  It  does 
not  form  part  of  the  poet's  first  Commonplace  Book,  as  usually  printed ;  or,  if  it 
really  is  a  portion  of  those  early  memoranda,  it  has  got  unaccomitably  discon- 
nected therefrom ;  and  if  the  MS.  still  exists,  the  sooner  this  unplaced  piece  is 
restored  to  its  connection  the  better.  The  stray  note  which  we  refer  to  is  as 
follows: — "In  my  early  years  nothing  less  would  serve  me  than  courting  the 
tragic  muse.  I  was,  I  think,  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  when  I  sketched  the 
outlines  of  a  tragedy  forsooth !  but  the  bursting  of  a  cloud  of  family  misfortunes, 
which  had  for  some  time  threatened  us,  prevented  my  farther  progress.  In  those 
days  I  never  wrote  do^vii  any  thing;  so,  except  a  speech  or  two.  the  whole  has 
escaped  my  memory.  The  above,  which  I  most  distinctly  remember,  was  an 
exclamation  from  a  great  character — great  in  occasional  instances  of  generosity, 
and  daring  at  times  in  villanies.  Ho  is  supposed  to  meet  with  a  child  of  misery, 
and  exclaims  to  himself,  as  in  the  words  of  the  fragment, — 

'  With  tears  indignant  I  behold  th'  oppressor 
Eejoicing  in  the  honest  man's  destruction.'" 
Here  we  have  a  glance  at  "  the  factor,  who  sat  for  the  picture  I  have  drawn  of 
one  in  my  tale  of  the  Tica  Dogs. — My  indignation  yet  boils  at  the  recollection  of 
the  scoundrel  factor's  insolent  threatening  letters,  which  used  to  set  us  all  in 
tears." 

The  five  concluding  lines  of  this  fragment  are  marked  off  by  the  poet  as 
having  been  "added  at  a  later  period  of  life."  They  are  quite  Byrmtie,  in  so  far 
as  we  discern  the  poet  himself,  as  th.^  }:>erson  of  the  drama  who  is  speaking. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  early  memoranda,  under  date,  March,  1784,  which 
bears  strong  afBuity  to  the  pleadings  for  the  vagabond  in  this  fragment : — 
"  Even  you,  ye  helpless  crew,  I  pity  you : 
Ye,  whom  the  seeming  good  think  sin  to  pity!" 
"I  have  often  courted  the  acquaintance  of  that  part  of  mankind  commonly 
known  by  the  ordinary'  phrase  of  '  hlackguards.'    Though  disgraced  by  follies, 
nay,  sometimes  staiiied  with  guilt,  I  have  yet  found  among  them,  in  not  a  few 
instances,  some  of  the  noblest  virtues,  magnanimity,  generosity,  disinterested 
friendship,  and  even  Modesty."] 

'  All  devil  as  I  am,  a  damned  wretch, 

A  barden'd,  stubborn,  unrepentino:  villain, 

Still  my  heart  melts  at  human  wretchedness ; 

And  with  sincere  tho'  unavailing;  sighs, 

I  view  the  helpless  children  of  distress. 

With  tears  indignant  I  behold  th'  oppressor 

Rejoicing  in  the  honest  man's  destruction, 

Whose  unsubraitting  heart  was  all  his  crime. 

Even  yon,  ye  helpless  crew,  T  pity  you! 

Ye,  whom  the  seeming  good  think  sin  to  pity; 

Ye  poor,  despis'd,  abaudon'd  vagabonds, 

Whom  vice,  as  usual,  lias  tnrn'd  o'er  to  ruin. 

— 0  !  but  for  kind,  tho'  ill-retiuited  friends, 

I  had  been  driven  forth,  like  yon,  forlorn. 

The  most  detested,  worthless  wretch  among  yon  ! 
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[0  injured  God  !  Thy  goodness  has  eudow'd  me 

With  talents  passing  most  of  my  compeers, 

Which  I  in  just  proportion  have  abused 

As  far  surpassing  other  common  villains, 

As  Thou  in  natural  parts  hadst  given  me  more.'] 


MONTGOMERIE'S  PEGGY. 

[At  Whitsunday,  1777,  when  the  poet  had  passed  into  his  nineteenth  year, 
the  Burness  family  removed  from  Mount  Oliphant  to  the  farm  of  Lochlea,  in 
the  parish  of  Tarboltou.  In  his  autobiography  he  thus  remarks  regarding  thia 
period: — "At  the  plow,  scythe  ,or  reap-hook,  I  feared  no  competitor,  and  thus 
I  set  absolute  want  at  defiance  ;  and  as  I  never  cared  farther  for  my  labours 
than  while  I  was  in  actual  exercise,  I  spent  the  evenings  in  the  way  after  my 
own  heart."  He  tells  us  that,  besides  being  in  the  secret  of  half  the  loves  of  the 
parish  of  Tarbolton,  and  using  his  goose-feather  to  forward  the  love-adventures 
of  his  compeers  as  well  as  his  own,  he  engaged  in  an  extensive  correspondence 
with  old  school-fellows  and  others,  in  order  to  improve  himself  in  literary  com- 
position, keeping  copies  of  any  of  his  own  letters  that  pleased  him. 

The  only  letters  of  these  days,  that  have  been  printed  from  copies  found 
among  his  papers  after  his  death,  are  the  four  love-letters,  given  by  Currie  in  his 

first  edition,  addressed  to  "E ,  written  about  the  year  1780."    Motherwell 

observes  of  them:  "They  are,  in  fact,  the  only  sensible  love-letters  we  have 
ever  seen ;  yet  they  have  an  air  of  task-work  and  constraint  about  them  that  is 
far  from  natural."  In  the  passage  of  the  poet's  Commonplace  Book  which 
rocor<ls  the  verses  in  the  text,  he  tells  us  that  Montgomerie' s  Peggtj  was  his 
deity  for  six  or  eight  mouths,  and  that  he  began  to  lay  siege  to  her  merely  from 
a  vanity  of  shewing  his  parts  in  courtship,  particularly  his  abilities  at  a  billet- 
doux  ;  but  eventually  he  battered  himself  into  a  warm  affection  for  her,  and  was 
dreadfully  disconcerted  when,  in  the  sequel,  she  told  him  that  her  fortress  had 
for  some  time  been  the  lawful  property  of  another.  It  "  cost  him  some  heart- 
aches to  get  rid  of  the  affair." 

Several  of  the  poet's  editors  and  annotators,  by  connecting  the  information 
thus  derived  from  separate  sources,  had  assumed  the  identity  of  Montgomerie's 
Peggy  with  the  fair  one  to  whom  he  addressed  the  four  letters  referred  to ; 
Cromek  especially,  observing  that  both  in  the  letters  and  in  the  note  relating  to 
Montgomerie's  Peggy,  the  poet  speaks  of  the  fair  one  as  "  having  been  bred  in  a 
style  of  life  rather  elegant,"  points  out  in  a  foot-note  that  the  passage  on  Afont- 
gomerie's  Peggy  "  explains  the  love-letters  to  Peggy."  This  theory  was  overturned 
about  the  year  1848,  by  information  from  the  poet's  sister  (Mrs.  Begg),  com- 
municated to  Capt.  Charles  Cray  and  others.  From  some  memoranda,  obligingly 
sent  to  the  present  writer  by  Mrs.  Begg's  daughter,  Agnes,  dated  from  Bridge- 
house,  Ayr,  22nd  February,  1850,  the  following  quotation  on  the  present  sub- 
ject may  be  interesting : — "  How  Mr.  D runs  into  the  mistake  of  saying  that 

Mrs.  Begg,  in  her  account  of  Eiliso/i  Beghie,  represents  her  as  the  same  with 
Montgomerie's  Peggy,  is  to  me  incomprehensible:  she  has  ever  said  the  vei-y 
reverse ;  they  were  as  distinct  as  two  women  with  two  souls  can  be.  Peggy 
was  housekeeper  with  Archibald  Montgomery,  Esq.,  of  Coilsfleld.  Bums  and 
she  had  met  frequently  at  Tarbolton  MUl— the  '  Willie's  Mill '  of  Dr.  Hornbook: 
they  sat  in  the  same  church,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  intercourse;  but  she  was 
engaged  to  another  before  ever  they  met;  so,  on  her  part,  it  was  nothing  but 
amusement,  and  on  Burns'  part,  from  the  way  he  speaks  of  it,  little  more."] 

Altho'  my  bed  were  in  yon  muir, 
Amang  the  heather,  in  my  plaidie ; 

Yet  happy,  happy  would  I  be 

Had  I  my  dear  Montgomerie's  Peggy. 
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When  o'er  the  hill  beat  surly  storms, 
And  winter  nights  were  dark  and  rainy, 

I'd  seek  some  dell,  and  in  my  arms 
I'd  shelter  dear  Montgomerie's  Peggy. 

Were  I  a  baron  proud  and  high. 

And  horse  and  servants  waiting  ready  ; 

Then  a'  'twad  gie  o'  joy  to  me, — 
The  sharin't  with  Montgomerie's  Peggy. 


THE   LASS   OF   CESSNOCK  BANKS. 

A   SONG   OF   SniILIES. 

Tune — If  he  be  a  Batcher  neat  and  trim. 

[The  head-note  to  the  preceding  Bong  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  remarkable 
lyric,  of  which  there  are  two  versions  extant — one  picked  up  byCromek  "from 
the  oral  communication  of  a  lady  residing  in  Glasgow,  whom  the  bard,  in  early 
life,  affectionately  admired,"  and  the  other  printed  (in  Pickering's  edition,  1839) 
"  from  the  poet's  own  MS.,"  in  which  are  given  two  additional  verses  of  great 
beauty,  here  marked  off  by  brackets.  In  the  text,  we  mainly  adhere  to  the  latter 
version,  giving  Cromek's  variations  in  a  foot-note. 

Reference  has  already  been  made,  at  pages  87  and  131  of  the  present  volume, 
to  Ellison  Bkgbie,  who  was  the  heroine  of  this  Song  of  Similies,  to  whom  also 
the  four  love-letters  before  referred  to  were  addressed.  The  real  date  of  these 
was  17S1,  as  is  proved  by  a  reference  in  the  last  of  them,  to  his  intended  "re- 
moval, in  a  few  days,  a  "little  farther  off" — namely  to  Irvine,  to  learn  the  trade 
of  flax-dressing.  From  the  memoranda  of  Mrs.  Begg,  alluded  to  in  the  note  to 
Montgomerie's  Peggy,  we  quote  as  follows  regarding  the  subject  of  the  present 
song:— "The  belle-fiUe  who  caused  the  poet's  melancholy  at  Irvine,  was  the 
aforesaid  EUison  Begbie,  for  whom  he  evidently  had  a  most  sincere  respect,  but 
she  declined  a  nearer  connection  than  friendship  with  him,  for  reasons  known 
only  to  themselves;  but,  where  the  fair  one  was  amiable  and  prudent,  the 
reasons  may  easily  be  imagined.  She  married  some  years  after."  Ellison 
Begbie,  we  are  informed,  was  the  daughter  of  a  small  farmer  in  the  parish  of 
GaTstoiL  In  1781,  she  was  servant  with  a  family  on  the  banks  of  the  Cessnock 
Water,  about  two  miles  from  Lochlea:  she  was  so  superior  to  ordinary  girls  of 
her  station,  that  Burns,  even  after  he  had  seen  the  belles  of  Edinburgh,  acknow- 
ledged to  his  mother  and  sisters,  that  of  all  the  women  he  had  ever  seriously 
admired,  Ellison  was  the  one  most  likely  to  have  formed  an  agreeable  com- 
panion to  him  for  life.  She  was  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  a  beauty, 
but  there  was  a  fascination  about  her  that  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  young 
men  of  her  neighbourhood,  and  the  poet  in  particular.  Croniek  traced  her  out, 
and  conversed  with  her  in  Glasgow.  It  is  a  pity  that  nothing  of  her  subsequent 
history  is  known.] 

On  Cessnock  banks  a  lassie  dwells ; 

Could  I  describe  her  shape  and  mein ! 
Our  lasses  a'  she  far  excels, — 

An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  rogueish  een. 
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She's  sweeter  than  the  morning  dawn 
When  rising  Phoebus  first  is  seen, 

And  dew-drops  twinkle  o'er  the  lawn, — 
An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  rogueish  een. 

She's  stately,  like  yon  youthful  ash 
That  grows  the  cowsHp  braes  between, 

And  drinks  the  stream  with  vigour  fresh, — 
An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  rogueish  een. 

She's  spotless,  like  the  fiow'ring  thorn 

With  flow'rs  so  white  and  leaves  so  green, 

When  purest  in  the  dewy  morn, — 

An'  she  has  twa  sparkUng  rogueish  een. 

Her  looks  are  like  the  vernal  May, 
When  ev'ning  Phoebus  shines  serene, 

While  birds  rejoice  on  every  spray, — 
An'  she  has  twa  sparkUng  rogueish  een. 

Her  hair  is  Uke  the  curling  mist 

That  cUmbs  the  mountam-sides  at  e'en, 

When  flow'r-reviving  rains  are  past, — 
An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  rogueish  een. 

Her  forehead's  hke  the  show'ry  bow. 
When  gleaming  sunbeams  intervene, 

And  gild  the  distant  mountain's  brow, — 
An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  rogueish  een. 

[Her  cheeks  are  like  yon  crimson  gem, 
The  pride  of  all  the  flowery  scene, 

Just  opening  on  its  thorny  stem, — 

An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  rogueish  een.] 

Her  lips  are  like  yon  cherries  ripe, 
That  sunny  walls  from  Boreas  screen ; 

They  tempt  the  taste  and  charm  the  sight, — 
An'  she  has  twa  sparkUng  rogueish  een. 
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Her  teeth  are  like  a  flock  of  slieep, 
With  fleeces  newly  washen  clean, 

That  slowly  mount  the  rising  steep, — 
An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  rogueish  een. 

Her  breath  is  like  the  fragrant  breeze 
That  gently  stirs  the  blossom'd  bean, 

When  Phoebus  sinks  behind  the  seas, — 
An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  rogueish  een. 

[Her  bosom's  like  the  nightly  snow 
When  pale  the  morning  rises  keen. 

While  hid  the  murmuring  streamlets  flow, — 
An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  rogueish  een.] 

Her  voice  is  like  the  ev'uing  thrush 
That  sings  on  Cessnock  banks  unseen. 

While  his  mate  sits  nestling  in  the  bush, — 
An'  she  has  twa  sparkhng  rogueish  een. 

But  it's  not  her  air,  her  form,  her  face, 
Tho'  matching  beauty's  fabled  queen  ; 

'Tis  the  mind  that  shines  in  ev'ry  grace, — 
And  chiefly  in  her  rogueish  een.* 


*  The  first  stanza  in  Oromek's  version  is  as  follows  : — 
"On  Cessnock  banks  there  lives  a  lass,^ 
Could  I  describe  her  shape  and  mein — 
The  graces  of  her  weel-faiir'd  face, 
And  the  glaucin'  of  her  sparklin'  een." 
Cromek's  fifth  verse  shews  the  following  variation,  the  closing  line   being 
adhered  to  throughout  the  song: — 

"Her  looks  are  like  the  sportive  lamb — 

When  flow'ry  May  adorns  the  scene — 

That  wantons  round  its  bleating  dam, — 

And  she"s  twa  glancin',  sparklin'  een. 

The  present  editor  has,  without  hesitation,  adopted  a  transposition  of  one  or 

two  of  the  stanzas,  and,  in  verse  third  from  the  end,  he  has  corrected  an  obvious 

blunder,  by  altering  a  single  word:  this,  ho  feels  certain,  every  reader  of  taste 

will  accept  as  an  improved  reading.     Tlio  poet,  in  the  first  five  stanzas,  describes 

tho  general  tout  ensemble  of  his  mistress;  in  the  rest  of  the  song,  he  paints  each 

of  hor  charms  in  detail.     Beginning  with  tho  hair  of  her  head,  and  gradually 

descending,  ho  devotes  a  whole  stanza  to  each  particular  grace — the  forehead — 

the  cheeks — the  lips — the  teeth — the  breath — the  bosom — tho  voice,  and,  lastly, 

"  the  mind  that  shines  in  every  grace."     We  consider  this  lovely  Song  of  Similies 

has  not  hitherto  received  the  attention  its  excellence  deserves.    Verily,  it  is  no 

boyish  production. 
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MY   FATHER   WAS  A   FARMER. 

Tune — The  Weaver  and  his  Shuttle^  0. 

["  The  following  song,"  says  the  poet  in  his  Scrap  Book,  under  date,  April, 
1784,  "  is  a  wild  rhapsody,  miserably  deficient  in  versification ;  but  as  the  senti- 
ments are  the  genuine  feelings  of  my  heart,  for  that  reason  I  have  a  particular 
pleasure  in  conning  it  over."  This  remark  leads  us  to  infer  that  it  must  have 
been  a  production  of  earlier  years.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  its  garnered 
philosophy  was  recorded  before  or  after  the  year  1781,  when  the  collapse  of  his 
Irvine  adventure  had  added  much  to  his  stock  of  experience  of  human  life  and 
human  folly.  The  fifth  stanza  finely  brings  out  the  proud  vaunt  he  so  eloquently 
introduced  in  his  Edinburgh  Dedication — "I  was  bred  to  the  plough,  and  am 
independent !  "] 

My  father  was  a  farmer 

tlpon  the  Cavrick  border,  0, 
And  carefully  he  bred  me 

In  decency  and  order,  O  ; 
He  bade  me  act  a  manly  part, 

Though  I  had  ne'er  a  farthing,  0 ; 
For  without  an  honest  manly  heart, 

No  man  was  worth  regarding,  0. 

Then  out  into  the  world  at  length 

My  course  I  did  determine,  O ; 
Tho'  to  be  rich  was  not  my  wish, 

Yet  to  be  great  was  charming,  0 ; 
My  talents  they  were  not  the  worst, 

Nor  yet  my  education,  0  : 
Resolv'd  was  I,  at  least  to  try, 

To  mend  my  situation,  0. 

In  many  a  way,  and  vain  essay, 

I  courted  fortune's  favour,  O; 
Some  cause  unseen  still  stept  between, 

To  frustrate  each  endeavour,  O : 
Sometimes  by  foes  I  was  o'erpower'd ; 

Sometimes  by  friends  forsaken,  O  ; 
And  when  my  hope  was  at  the  top, 

I  still  was  worst  mistaken,  0. 

Then  sore  harass'd,  and  tir'd  at  last, 
With  fortune's  vain  delusion,  0, 

I  di'opt  my  schemes,  like  idle  dreams, 
And  came  to  this  conclusion,  0 : 
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The  past  was  bad,  and  the  future  Lid ; 

Its  good  or  ill  untried,  O ; 
But  the  present  hour  was  in  my  pow'r, 

And  so  I  would  enjoy  it,  0. 

No  help,  nor  hope,  nor  view  had  I, 

Nor  person  to  befriend  me,  O ; 
So  I  must  toil  and  sweat  and  broil, 

And  labour  to  sustain  me,  0  : 
To  plough  and  sow,  and  reap  and  mow, 

My  father  bred  me  early,  O ; 
For  one,  he  said,  to  labour  bred. 

Was  a  match  for  fortune  fairly,  0. 

Thus  all  obscure,  unknown,  and  poor, 

Thro'  life  I'm  doom'd  to  wander,  O, 
Till  down  my  weary  bones  I  lay 

In  everlasting  slumber,  0  : 
No  view  nor  care,  but  shun  whate'er 

Might  breed  me  pain  and  sorrow,  O ; 
I  live  to-day  as  well's  I  may. 

Regardless  of  to-morrow,  O. 

But  pheerful  still,  I  am  as  well, 

As  a  monarch  in  a  palace,  O, 
Tho'  fortune's  frown  still  hunts  me  down, 

With  all  her  wonted  malice,  0 : 
I  make  indeed  my  daily  bread. 

But  ne'er  can  make  it  farther,  0 ; 
But  as  daily  bread  is  all  I  need, 

I  do  not  much  regard  her,  O. 

When  sometimes  by  my  labour  I 

Can  earn  a  little  money,  O, 
Some  unforseen  misfortune  still 

Comes  gen'rally  upon  me,  0, — 
Mischance,  mistake,  or  by  neglect, 

Or  my  good-natur'd  folly,  O, — 
But  come  what  will,  I've  sworn  it  still, 

I'll  ne'er  be  melancholy,  O. 
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All  you  who  follow  wealth  and  power 

With  unremitting  ardour,  O, 
The  more  in  this  you  look  for  bliss, 

You  leave  your  view  the  farther,  0 : 
Had  you  the  wealth  Potosi  boasts, 

Or  nations  to  adore  you,  O, 
A  cheerful,  honest-hearted  clown 

I  will  prefer  before  you,  O. 


ONE  NIGHT  AS  I  DID  WANDER. 
Tune — John  Anderson^  my  jo. 

[This  fragment,  introduced  in  his  Scrap  Boob  under  date,  May,  1785,  seems  to 
have  been  intended  as  the  starting  note  of  a  solemn  lyric,  in  the  liey  of  "  Man 
was  made  to  mourn."] 

One  night  as  I  did  wander. 

When  corn  begins  to  shoot, 
I  sat  me  down  to  ponder. 

Upon  an  auld  tree  root : 
Auld  Aire  ran  on  before  me, 

And  bicker'd  to  the  seas, 
A  cushat  crooded  o'er  me, 

That  echoed  through  the  braes. 


THE  MAUCHLINE  LADY. 
Tune — /  had  a  horse^  and  I  had  nae  mair. 

[This  is,  in  truth,  a  pretty  close  parody  of  one  of  the  stanzas  of  a  very  free 
Bong,  beginning — "I  had  a  horse,  and  I  had  nae  mair."  It  seems  to  have  a 
reference  to  the  entrappiug  of  his  heart  by  Jean  Armour.] 

When  first  I  came  to  Stewart  Kyle, 

My  mind  it  was  na  steady ; 
Where'er  I  gaed,  wherever  I  rade, 

A  mistress  still  I  had  aye  : 
But  when  I  came  roun'  by  Mauchline  town. 

Not  dreadin'  onie  body, 
My  heart  was  caught  before  I  thought — 

And  by  a  Mauchhne  lady. 
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RANTIN',  ROVIN'  ROBIN. 

Tune — Daintie  Davie. 

[There  are  few  of  Burns'  songs  more  popular  than  this,  which  is  sung  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  on  each  recurrence  of  the  day  referred  to  in  the  second 
stanza.  Currie  took  notice  of  the  tradition  recorded  in  the  same  verse,  that  on 
the  night  of  the  poet's  birth  a  portion  of  the  aiM  clay  biggin,  erected  by  WiUiam 
Bums,  with  his  own  hands,  was  blown  in  by  "  a  blast  of  Jau'war'  win'."  It  has 
been  often  noticed  that  hurricanes  of  wind  are  frequent  in  this  country  about  the 
season  of  Burns'  anniversary,  and  the  extraordinary  rough  state  of  the  weather 
on  the  centenary  night  of  1859  must  be  well  remembered  l)y  many. 

The  reader  vrill  observe  that  the  air  to  which  the  poet  intended  these  lively 
verses  to  be  sung,  is  that  of  "  Dainty  Davie."  We  cannot  say  who  it  was  that 
first  set  aside  that  very  suitable  tune  and  adapted  the  words  to  the  air  now  almost 
universally  allied  to  them,  namely — 0  gin  ye  were  dead,  gudeinan.  In  order  to 
effect  this  it  became  necessary  to  make  a  very  sUly  alteration  of  the  poet's  own 
chorus  verse,  thus: — 

"  Eobin  was  a  rovin'  boy, 

A  rantin'  rovin',  rantin'  rovin' ; 
Eobin  was  a  rovin'  boy, 
A  rantin',  rovin'  Eobin!  "] 

Theee  -was  a  lad  was  born  in  Kyle, 
But  whatna  day  o'  whatua  style, 
I  doubt  it's  hardly  worth  the  while, 
To  be  sae  nice  wi'  Robin. 

CHORUS. 

Rohin  was  a  rovinH  boy — 

Rantin!  rovin\  rantin^  roving — 

Rohin  was  a  roviiH  hoy — 
RantirC  rovirH  Rohin! 

Our  monarch's  hindmost  year  but  ane 
Was  five-and-twenty  days  begun, 
'Twas  then  a  blast  o'  Jan'war'  win' 
Blew  hansel  in  on  Robin. 

Rohin  was,  4'C. 

The  gossip  keekit  in  his  loof, 
Quo'  scho,  '  Wha  lives  will  see  the  proof. 
This  waly  boy  will  be  nae  coof, 
I  think  we'll  ca'  him  Robin. 
Robin  ivas,  i^c. 
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'  He'll  liae  misfortunes  great  and  sma'. 
But  ay  a  heart  aboon  them  a' ; 
He'll  be,  a  credit  'till  us  a', 
We'll  a'  be  proud  o'  Robin. 
Robin  was,  ^c. 

'  But  sure  as  three  times  three  mak'  nine, 
I  see  by  ilka  score  and  line, 
This  chap  will  dearly  like  our  kin', 
So  leeze  me  on  thee,  Robin. 
Kohin  -was,  ^c. 

'  Gude  faith/  quo'  scho,  '  I  doubt  you  gar, 
The  bonie  lasses  lie  aspar  ; 
But  twenty  fauts  ye  may  hae  waur. 
So  blessin's  on  thee,  Robin ! ' 
Bohin  ivas,  4'C. 


ELEGY 

ON    THE    DEATH    OF    ROBERT    RCISSEAUX. 

[It  haebeeu  suggested  that  these  three  verses  were  originally  intended  by  Burns 
to  take  the  place  of  the  sublime  composition  called  "The  Bard's  Epitafih," 
■which  so  iitly  closed  his  Kilmarnock  volume ;  and  that  when  his  muse  tuck  that 
higher  flight  he  threw  aside  the  humorous  lines  here  printed  from  the  Reliques. 
The  elegy  is  a  most  faithful  piece  of  portrait-painting  nevertheless,  and  could  be 
ill-spared  from  a  collection  of  the  author's  poems.  Kuisseaux,  which  is  the 
French  for  rivulets,  is  a  play  on  the  name  Burns,  which  he  would  be  led  to 
adopt  from  its  resemblance  to  that  of  the  celebrated  Jean  Jacques  Eousseau,  to 
whose  character  he  might  fancy  his  own  bore  some  likeness. 

In  the  poet's  Commonplace  Book  are  found  some  "  Egotisms  from  my  own 
sensations,"  written  about  the  time  this  elegy  was  composed,  in  which  he  says, 
"  I  sometimes  think  the  character  of  a  certain  great  man  I  have  read  of  some- 
where is  very  much  apropos  to  myself — that  he  was  a  compound  of  great  talents 
and  great  folly.  N.B. — T'o  try  if  I  can  discover  the  causes  of  this  wretched 
inflrmitj,  and,  if  possible,  to  mend  it."  In  another  portion  of  his  notes  he  writes 
approvingly  of  "the  jovial  lads  who  have  too  much  Are  and  spirit  to  have  any 
settled  rule  of  action,  and  without  much  deliberation  follow  the  strong  impulses 
of  nature ;  and  who,  with  a  happy  sweetness  of  natural  temper,  and  a  cheerful 
vacancy  of  thought,  steal  through  life  in  poverty  and  obscurity :  and  such  are 
generally  those  whose  heads  are  capable  of  all  the  towerings  of  genius,  and  whose 
hearts  are  warmed  with  all  the  deUcacy  of  feeling."] 

Now  Robin  lies  in  his  last  lair, 

He'll  gabble  rhyme,  nor  sing  nae  mair, 

Cauld  poverty,  wi'  hungry  stare, 

Nae  mair  shall  fear  him ; 
Nor  anxious  fear,  nor  cankert  care, 

E'er  mair  come  near  him. 
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To  tell  the  truth,  they  seldom  fash't  him, 
Except  the  moment  that  they  crush't  him ; 
For  sune  as  chance  or  fate  had  hush't  'em- 

Tho'  e'er  sae  short — 
Then  wi'  a  rhyme  or  song  he  lash't  'em, 

And  thought  it  sport. 

Tho'  he  was  bred  to  kintra  wark, 

And  counted  was  baith  wight  and  stark, 

Yet  that  was  never  Robin's  mark 

To  mak'  a  man ; 
But  tell  him  he  was  learn'd  and  dark — 

Ye  roos'd  him  then ! 


THIRD  EPISTLE  TO  J.  LAPRAIK. 

September  IZth,  1785. 

[In  Vol.  I,  at  pages  104  and  109,  the  reader  will  find  tho  poet's  first  and  second 
epistles  to  this  old  rhymster  (for  the  title  of  Bard  he  had  no  claim  to.)  The  date 
of  the  present  poem  is  about  five  months  subsequent  to  that  of  the  two  prior 
ones.  The  last  verse  records  the  fact  that  the  harvest  of  178-5  was  late  and 
stormy,  and  the  first  verse  of  the  next  poem — the  Epistle  to  M'Math,  dated  only 
four  days  later,  records  tho  same  fact.  Both  Cunningham  and  Chambers 
blunder  in  their  notes  to  this  poem,  by  stating  that  Lapraik  printed  this  epistle 
in  the  volume  of  his  own  poems  in  1788.  Cromek  printed  it  from  a  copy 
preserved  by  the  author,  and  found  among  the  "  sweepings  of  his  study," 
which  Ourrie  and  his  advisers  had  deemed  unworthy  of  pubhcation.] 

GuDE  speed  an'  furder  to  you  Johnie ! 
Gude  health,  hale  ban's,  an'  weather  bonie ; 
Now  when  ye're  nickin'  down  fu'  canie 

The  staff  o'  bread. 
May  ye  ne'er  want  a  stoup  o'  bran'y 

To  clear  your  head  ! 

May  Boreas  never  thrash  your  rigs. 
Nor  kick  your  rickles  aff  their  legs, 
Sendin'  the  stuff  o'er  muirs  an'  haggs. 

Like  driviu'  wrack ; 
But  may  the  tapmast  grain  that  wags 

Come  to  the  sack. 
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I'm  busy  too,  an'  skelpin'  at  it, 

But  bitter,  daudin  showers  hae  wat  it, 

Sae  my  auld  stumpie  pen  I  gat  it, 

Wi'  muckle  wark. 
An'  took  my  jocteleg  an'  whatt  it, 

Like  onie  dark. 

It's  now  twa  month  that  I'm  your  debtor. 
For  your  braw,  nameless,  dateless  letter, 
Abusin'  me  for  harsh  ill  nature 

On  holy  men, 
While  deil  a  hair  yoursel'  ye're  better. 

But  mair  profane. 

But  let  the  kirk-folk  ring  their  bells, 
Let's  sing  about  our  noble  sel's  ; 
We'll  cry  nae  jads  frae  heathen  hills 

To  help,  or  roose  us, 
But  browster  wives  an'  whisky  stills, — 

They  are  the  muses. 

Your  friendship,  sir,  I  winna  quat  it. 

An'  if  ye  mak'  objections  at  it. 

Then,  han'  in  nieve  some  day  we'll  knot  it, 

An'  witness  take. 
An'  when  wi'  usquebae  we've  wat  it, 

It  winna  break. 

But  if  the  beast  and  branks  be  spar'd 
Till  kye  be  gaun  without  the  herd. 
An'  a'  the  vittle  in  the  yard. 

An'  theekit  right, 
I  mean  your  ingle-side  to  guard 

Ae  winter  night. 

Then  muse-inspirin'  aquavitse 

Shall  make  us  baith  sae  blythe  an'  witty, 

Till  ye  forget  ye're  auld  an'  gutty. 

An'  be  as  canty 
As  ye  were  nine  years  less  than  thretty — 

Sweet  ane-an'-twenty ! 
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]>ut  stocks  are  cowpet  wi'  the  blast, 
An'  now  the  sinn  keeks  in  the  west, 
Then  I  maun  rin  amang  the  rest 

An'  quat  my  chanter ; 
Sae  I  subscribe  mysel'  in  haste, 

Yours,  Rab  the  Ranter.* 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  M'MATH, 

ENCLOSING  A  COPY  OF    "  HOLY  WILLIe's    PRAYER,"    WHICH 
HE  HAD  REQUESTED. 

Sept.  17  th,  1785. 

IThis  ffentleman  was  assistant  to  Dr.  Peter  Wodrow,  parish  minister  of  Tar- 
bolton  He  is  said  to  have  heen  an  excellent  preacher,  although  of  the  Aeic- 
Liaht  tendency ;  but,  having  fallen  into  hypochondriaoism,  he  became  dissipated, 
resicned  his  charge,  and  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier.  He  died  iu  obscurity  in 
the  Isle  of  AIull  in  1825.  There  is  reference  made  in  this  poem,  as  well  as  that 
immediately  preceding,  to  those  "  profane  rhymes  "  of  Burns',  which  had  then 
been  freely  circulating  in  manuscript,  much  to  the  alarm  of  the  kirk-session  ot 
Mauchline.  The  Twa  Herds,  and  even  Holy  Willie's  Prayer,  "with  a,  certam 
description  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  laity,  met  with  a  roar  of  applause. 

The  Ettrick  Shepherd,  in  his  song,  The  Laird  of  Lamiwjt07i,  has  parodied  one 
of  the  verses  of  this  epistle,  as  follows  :— 

"  I  like  a  man  to  tak'  his  glass,— toast  his  friend  and  bonie  lass; 
He  that  wimia  is  an  ass— Deil  send  him  ane  to  gallop  on !  '] 

While  at  the  stook  the  shearers  cow'r 
To  shun  the  bitter  blaudin'  show'r, 
Or  in  gulravage  rinnin  scow'r  f 

To  pass  the  time. 
To  you  I  dedicate  the  hour 

In  idle  rhyme. 

My  musie,  tir'd  wi'  mony  a  sonnet 

On  gown,  an'  ban',  an'  douse  black  bonnet, 

Is  grown  right  eerie  now  she's  done  it, 

Lest  they  shou'd  blame  her. 
An'  rouse  their  holy  thunder  on  it. 

And  anathem  her. 


*  Rah  the  Hauler.— A  title  borrowed  from  the  popular  song  of  3fag(;ie  Lauda: 

The  poet  concludes  his  Epistle  lo  James  Tenant  (p.  217)  in  the  same  manner,— 

"  Sae  I  conclude,  and  quat  my  chanter. 

Yours,  saint  or  sinner,  Eab  the  Raniek." 

t  Gulravage.— -Rxmmng  in  a  confused,  disorderly  manner,  like  boys  when 

leaving  school. — C'romeJc. 
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I  own  'twas  rash,  an'  rather  hardy, 
That  I,  a  simple,  country  bardie, 
Shou'd  meddle  wi'  a  pack  sae  sturdy, 

Wha,  if  they  ken  me, 
Can  easy,  wi'  a  single  wordie, 

Lowse  hell  upon  me. 

But  I  gae  mad  at  their  grimaces. 
Their  sighin',  cantin',  grace-proud  faces. 
Their  three-mile  prayers,  an'  half-mile  graces, 

Their  raxin'  conscience, 
Whase  greed,  revenge,  an'  pride  disgraces 

Waur  nor  their  nonsense. 

There's  Gnivn,  misca't  waur  than  a  beast, 
Wha  has  mair  honor  in  his  breast 
Than  mony  scores  as  gude's  the  priest 

Wha  sae  abus't  him. 
An'  may  a  bard  no'  crack  his  jest 

What  way  they've  use't  him  1 

See  him,  the  poor  man's  friend  in  need. 
The  gentleman  in  word  an'  deed,* 
An'  shall  his  fame  an'  honor  bleed 

By  worthless  skellums. 
An'  not  a  muse  erect  her  head 

To  cowe  the  blellums  1 

0  Pope !  had  I  thy  satire's  darts 
To  gie  the  rascals  their  deserts, 
I'd  rip  their  rotten,  hollow  hearts, 

An'  tell  aloud 
Their  jugglin'  hocus-pocus  arts 

To  cheat  the  crowd. 

God  knows,  I'm  no'  the  thing  I  shou'd  be, 
Nor  am  I  even  the  thing  I  cou'd  be, 
But  twenty  times,  I  rather  wou'd  be 

An  atheist  clean. 
Than  under  gospel  colours  hid  be. 

Just  for  a  screen. 

*  This  couplet  is  also  used  in  the  Dedication  to  G.  //.,  page  98,  Vol.  I. 
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An  honest  man  may  like  a  glass, 
An  honest  man  may  like  a  lass, 
But  mean  revenge,  an'  maUce  fause. 

He'll  still  disdain, 
An'  then  cry  zeal  for  gospel  laws. 

Like  some  we  ken. 

They  take  religion  in  their  mouth ; 
They  talk  o'  mercy,  grace,  an'  truth, 
For  what? — to  gie  their  malice  skouth 

On  some  puir  wight. 
An'  hunt  him  down,  o'er  right  an'  ruth, 

To  ruin  straight. 

All  hail.  Religion  !  maid  divine ! 
Pardon  a  muse  sae  mean  as  mine, 
Who  in  her  rough  imperfect  hue, 

Thus  daurs  to  name  thee ; 
To  stigmatise  false  friends  of  thine 

Can  ne'er  defame  thee. 

Tho'  blotch't  an'  foul  wi'  mony  a  stain, 

An'  far  unworthy  of  thy  train. 

With  trembling  voice  I  tune  my  strain 

To  join  with  those 
Who  boldly  dare  thy  cause  maintain 

In  spite  of  foes  : 

In  spite  o'  crowds,  in  spite  o'  mobs, 
In  spite  of  undermining  jobs. 
In  spite  o'  dark  banditti  stabs 

At  worth  an'  merit. 
By  scoundrels,  even  wi'  holy  robes, 

But  hellish  spirit. 

O  Ayr !  my  dear,  my  native  ground. 
Within  thy  presbyterial  bound 
A  candid  hb'ral  band  is  found 

Of  public  teachers, 
As  men,  as  Christians  too,  renown'd, 

An'  manly  preachers. 
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Sir,  in  that  circle  you  are  nam'd ; 
Sir,  in  that  circle  you  are  fam'd ; 
An'  some,  by  whom  your  doctrine's  blam'd 

(Which  gives  you  honor), 
Even,  sir,  by  them  your  heart's  esteem' d, 

An'  winning  manner. 

Pardon  this  freedom  I  have  ta'en, 
An'  if  impertinent  I've  been, 
Impute  it  not,  good  sir,  in  ane 

Whase  heart  ne'er  wrang'd  ye, 
But  to  his  utmost  would  befriend 

Ought  that  belang'd  ye. 


TO  GAVIN  HAMILTON,  ESQ.,  MAUCHLINE. 
(recommending  a  boy.) 

Mosgaville,  Mai/  3,  1786. 

[This  off-hand  effusion  bears  its  own  date.  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton  had  bespoke 
the  services  of  one  of  the  poet's  servant  lads  who  was  about  to  leave  Mossgiel  at 
Whitsunday  following,  and  Burns  took  this  method  of  notifying  to  Hamilton 
that  a  certain  waiid's  worm,  known  in  Mauchline  as  "  Maister  Tootle,"  aHas 
"  Laird  M'Gaun,"  was  endeavouring  to  get  the  cal/a7i  to  engage  with  him.  The 
reader  will  observe  that  in  some  lines  of  the  second  stanza  the  poet  imitates 
Goldsmith's  Madame  Blaize : — 

"  Her  love  was  sought,  I  do  aver,  by  twenty  beaux  and  more ; 

The  King  himself  has  followed  her — when  she  has  walked  before." 
Burns'  imitation  Is — 

"  An'  gar  him  follow  to  the  kirk — aye  when  ye  gang  yoursel'." 
Laird  M'Gaun  is  characterised  as  a  "  snick-drawer,"  that  is,  a  cattle-dealer 
who  scrapes  away  from  a  cow's  horn  the  rings  or  marks  which  indicate  its  true 
age.  In  the  Address  to  the  Deil,  the  poet  terms  that  sable  patriarch  a  "  snick- 
drawing  dog.' '  It  may  console  the  Deil  to  be  informed  that  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  his 
" Daily  Scripture  Keadings,"  applies  the  term,  "snick -drawer,"  to  old  Jacob, 
who  wrestled  and  prevailed  with  the  Almighty.] 

I  HOLD  it,  su",  my  bounden  duty 

To  warn  you  how  that  Master  Tootie, 

Ahas,  Laird  M'Gaun, 
Was  here  to  hire  yon  lad  away 
'Bout  whom  ye  spak'  the  tither  day, 

An'  wad  hae  done't  aff  han': 
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But  lest  he  learn  the  callan  tricks, 
As,  faith,  I  rnuckle  doubt  him, 
Like  scrapin'  out  auld  Crummie's  nicks, 
An'  tellin'  lies  about  them ; 
As  lief  then  I'd  have  then, 

Your  clerkship  he  should  sair, 
If  sae  be,  ye  may  be 
Not  fitted  other  where. 

Altho'  I  say't,  he's  gleg  enough, 

An'  'bout  a  house  that's  rude  an'  rough, 

The  boy  might  learn  to  swear; 
But  then  wi'  you  he'll  be  sae  taught. 
An'  get  sic  fair  example  straught, 

I  hae  na  ony  fear. 
Ye'll  catechize  him  every  quirk. 

An'  shore  him  weel  wi'  hell; 
An'  gar  him  follow  to  the  kirk — 
— Aye  when  ye  gang  yourseV. 
If  ye,  then,  maun  be,  then, 

Frae  hame  this  comin'  Friday  ; 
Then  please,  sir,  to  lea'e,  sir, 
The  orders  wi'  your  lady. 

My  word  of  honor  I  hae  gi'en. 

In  Paisley  John's,  that  night  at  e'en. 

To  meet  the  ivarlcTs  ivorm ; 
To  try  to  get  the  twa  to  gree. 
An'  name  the  airles  an'  the  fee, 

In  legal  mode  an'  form  : 
I  ken  he  weel  a  Snick  can  draw. 
When  simple  bodies  let  him  ; 
An'  if  a  Devil  be  at  a'. 

In  faith  he's  sure  to  get  him. 
To  phrase  you,  an'  praise  you, 

Ye  ken  your  Laureat  scorns  : 
The  pray'r  still,  you  share  still, 
Of  grateful  Minstkel  Bukns. 
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TO  MR.  M'ADAM  OF  CRAIGEN-GILLAN, 

IN    ANSWER    TO     AN    OBLIGIKG     LETTER     HE    SENT    IN    THE 
COMMENCEMENT    OF   MY    POETIC    CAREER. 

[This  hasty  note,  addressod  to  one  of  his  early  patrons,  has  been  much  a,dmired 
for  its  natural  ease,  and  skill  in  versification  and  flowing  rhymes.  Cunningham 
tells  us  that  the  poet's  friend,  Wooilburu,  was  factor  to  Graigen-Gillan,  but  ha 
forgets  to  tell  us  anything  about  Woodburn.  From  another  source,  we  learn 
that  Mr.  David  Woodburn  was  an  early  acquaintance  of  Burns,  who,  in  1785, 
presented  him  with  the  only  known  manuscript  copy  of  the  Jolly  Beggars — the 
same  copy  which  afterwards  passed  into  the  possession  of  Thomas  Stewart,  of 
Greenock  and  Glasgow;  and  by  him  was  given  to  the  world,  both  in  type  and 
in  facsimile  printing.] 

Sir,  o'er  a  gill,  I  gat  your  card, 

I  trow  it  made  me  proud ; 
'  See  wha  tak's  notice  o'  the  bard ! ' 

I  lap  and  cry'd  fu'  loud. 

Now  deil-ma-care  about  their  jaw, 

The  senseless,  gawky  million ; 
I'll  cock  my  nose  aboon  them  a', — 

I'm  roos'd  by  Craigen-Gillan  ! 

'Twas  noble,  sir — 'twas  like  yoursel', 
To  grant  your  high  protection : 

A  great  man's  smile,  ye  ken  fu'  well, 
Is  ay  a  blest  infection ; — 

Tho',  by  his  banes,  wha  in  a  tub 

Match'd  Macedonian  Sandy !  * 
On  my  ain  legs,  thro'  dirt  and  dub, 

I  independent  stand  ay. 

And  when  those  legs  to  gude,  warm  kail, 

Wi'  welcome  canna  bear  me, 
A  lee  dyke-side,  a  sybow-tail. 

And  barley-scone,  shall  cheer  me. 

Heaven  spare  you  lang  to  kiss  the  breath 

0'  mony  flow'ry  simmers  ! 
And  bless  your  bonie  lasses  baith, — 

I'm  tauld  they're  lo'esome  kimmers ! 

*  Diogenes. 
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And  God  bless  young  Dunaskin's  laird, — 

The  blossom  of  our  gentry ! 
And  may  he  wear  an  auld  man's  beard, 

A  credit  to  his  country. 


HER  FLOWING  LOCKS. 

[The  heroine  of  this  sweet  double-stanza  is  not  known ;  although  it  is  said  to  have 
been  composed  during  the  poet's  residence  at  Mossgiel.  According  to  Oromelt's 
information,  Burns  one  day  had  his  foot  in  the  stirrup  ready  to  mount  his  horse 
to  ride  from  Ayr  to  Mauchline,  when  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty  rode  up  to 
the  inn,  and  caused  some  refreshments  to  be  given  to  her  servants.  The  lines 
were  composed  on  the  spot,  merely  to  keep  so  much  loveliness  on  his  memory.] 

Hek  flowing  locks — the  raven's  wing — 

Adown  her  neck  and  bosom  hing  ; 
How  sweet  unto  that  breast  to  cling, 

And  round  that  neck  entwine  her ! 
Her  hps  are  roses  wet  wi'  dew ! 

O  what  a  feast  her  bonie  mou' ! 
Her  cheeks  a  mair  celestial  hue, 

A  crimson  still  diviner ! 


LINES  UNDER  THE  PORTRAIT  OF  FERGUSSON. 

[These  lines  were  written  under  the  frontispiece-head  of  that  poet,  in  a  copy  of 
his  poems  presented  by  Burns  to  a  young  lady  in  Edinburgh,  and  dated  March 
19, 1787.    The  beautiful  couplet— 

"  O  thou  my  elder  brother  in  misfortune, 
By  far  my  elder  brother  in  the  muses" — 

has  passed  now  into  a  household  saying  among  poets— bo  familiar  has  it  becomo 
by  oft  quotation.] 

Curse  on  ungrateful  man,  that  can  be  pleas'd, 
And  yet  can  starve  the  author  of  the  pleasure ! 
O  thou  my  elder  brother  in  misfortune. 
By  far  my  elder  brother  in  the  muses, 
With  tears  I  pity  thy  unhappy  fate ! 
Why  is  the  barcl  unpitied  by  the  world, 
Yet  has  so  keen  a  relish  of  its  pleasures  ? 
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TO  WILLIAM  CREECH. 

[This  epistle  to  his  publisher,  then  on  a  visit  to  London,  was  hastily  penneil 
in  the  inn  at  Selkirk,  on  Sunday,  13th  May,  1787,  whither  he  and  his  fellow- 
tourist,  Ainslie,  had  been  driven,  by  "stress  of  weather,''  away  from  a  con- 
templated ride  \\p  "the  braes  o"  Yarrow."  It  is  an  excellent  sample  of  his 
burlesque  manner,  but  without  the  finish  and  tenderness  of  "  Tam  Samson's 
Elegy,"  which  it  somewhat  reminds  one  of.  The  only  bit  of  landscape  intro- 
duced is  very  exquisite,  and  happily  describes  the  progress  of  his  tour  during 
the  by-past  week  to  the  present  moment,  when  from  the  window  he  could  see — 
"Ettrick  banks  now  roaring  red,  while  tempests  blaw."] 

AuLD  chuckie  Reekie's  *  sair  clistrest, 
Down  droops  her  ance  weel-burnisb't  crest, 
Nae  joy  her  bonie  buskit  nest 

Can  yield  ava, 
Her  darhng  l)ird  that  she  lo'es  best — 

Willie's  awa' ! 

0  Willie  was  a  witty  wight, 
And  had  o'  things  an  unco  slight ; 
Auld  Reekie  ay  he  keepit  tight. 

And  trig  an'  braw ; 
But  now  they'll  busk  her  like  a  fright — 

Willie's  awa' ! 

The  stiffest  o'  them  a'  he  bow'd, 
The  bauldest  o'  them  a'  he  cow'd ; 
They  durst  nae  mair  than  he  allow'd, 

That  was  a  law  : 
We've  lost  a  birkie  weel  worth  gowd — 

Willie's  awa' ! 

Xow  gawkies,  tawpies,  gowks,  and  fools, 
Frae  colleges  and  boarding-schools. 
May  sprout  like  simmer  puddock-stools 

In  glen  or  shaw ; 
He  wha  could  brush  them  down  to  mools, 

WilUe's  awa' ! 


*  The  epithet,  Auld  Reekie,  is  said  to  have  been  first  applied  to  Edinburgh  by 
King  James  VI.,  on  beholding  it  from  the  Fife  coast  at  early  morning,  while 
the  citizens  were  lighting  their  fires.  The  term,  "chuckie,"  added  by  Burns, 
suggests  the  figure  of  the  maternal  hem  and  chickens. 
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The  bretliern  o'  the  Conimerce-Chaumer  * 
May  mourn  their  loss  wi'  doolfu'  chiinour ; 
He  was  a  dictionar  and  grammar 

Amang  them  a' ; 
I  fear  they'll  now  mak'  mony  a  stammer — 

Willie's  aw  a' ! 

Nae  mair  we  see  his  levee  door 
Philosophers  and  poets  pour,f 
And  toothy  critics  by  the  score, 

In  bloody  raw ! 
The  adjutant  o'  a'  the  core, 

Willie's  awa' ! 

Now  worthy  Gregory's  Latin  face, 
Tytler's  and  Greenfield's  modest  grace  ; 
Mackenzie,  Stewart,  such  a  brace 

As  Rome  ne'er  saw  ; 
They  a'  maun  meet  some  ither  place — 

WilUe's  awa' ! 

Poor  Burns — e'en  Scotch  drink  canna  quicken. 
He  cheeps  like  some  bewildered  chicken, 
Scar'd  frae  its  minnie  and  the  cleckin', 

By  hoodie-craw; 
Grief's  gien  his  heart  an  unco  kickin' — 

Willie's  awa' ! 

Now  ev'ry  sonr-mou'd,  girnin'  blellum, 
And  Calvin's  folk,  are  fit  to  fell  him ; 
And  self-conceited  critic  skel.lum 

His  quill  may  draw  ; 
He  wha  could  brawlie  ward  their  bellum, 

Willie's  awa' ! 

Up  wimpling,  stately  Tweed  Pve  sped, 
And  Eden  scenes  on  crystal  Jed, 
And  Ettrick  banks  now  roaring  red. 

While  tempests  blaw  ; 
But  every  joy  and  pleasure's  fled — 

Willie's  awa' ! 

*  Tho  Chamber  of  Commorco,  Edinburgh,  of  which  Mr.  Creech  was  Secretary. 

t  Many  literary  gentlemen  were  accustomed  to  meet  at  Mr.  Creech's  house  at 
hrcalffast.  Burns  often  met  wth  them  there  when  he  called,  and  hence  the 
Dame  of  Levee. 
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May  I  be  slander's  common  speech  — 
A  text  for  imfamy  to  preach, 
And,  lastly,  streekit  out  to  bleach 

In  winter  snaw, 
When  I  forget  thee,  Willie  Creech, 

Tho'  far  awa' ! 

May  never  wicked  fortune  touzle  him ! 
May  never  wicked  men  bamboozle  him ! 
Until  a  pow  as  auld's  Methusalem 

He  canty  claw  ! 
Then  to  the  blessed  New  Jerusalem, 

Fleet  wino-  awa' ! 


EPIGRAM 

ON     BEING     TOLD     THAT    THERE    WAS     FALSEHOOD    IN    THE 
REV.    DR.    B 'S    VERY   LOOKS. 

[The  recent  recovery  of  the  tHenriddel  MS.  of  poems  by  Burns  has  corrected 
a  very  awkward  ruiRtake  in  regard  to  this  severe  epigram.  The  annotators 
had  hitherto  assumed  that  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  of  Edinburgh,  was  the  clergj-man 
referred  to ;  but  the  poet  in  tliat  MS.  records  the  name  of  bis  victim  to  be  "  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Babington."] 

That  there  is  falsehood  in  his  looks, 

I  must  and  will  deny  ; 
They  say  their  master  is  a  knave — 

And  sure  they  do  not  lie. 


EPIGRAM 

ON    A    SCHOOLMASTER    IN    CLEISH    PARISH,    FIFESHIRE. 

[At  page  323.  Vol.  I.,  is  given  a  song  which  seems  to  prove  that  Burns,  while 
resident  in  Edinburgli,  occasionally  crossed  the  Firth  to  see  the  Kingdom  of 
Fife.    The  present  epigram  may  have  resulted  from  one  of  such  visits.] 

Here  he  Willie  M — hie's  banes, 

0  Satan  !  when  ye  tak'  him, 
Gie  him  the  schuliu  o'  your  weans, 

For  clever  Deils  he'll  mak'  them. 
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EXTEMPORE  IN  THE  COURT  OF  SESSION. 

T  UNE —  GilliecranJcie. 

[Here  we  have  two  characteristic  slietches  taken  on  the  spot  by  the  poet 
during  his  stay  in  Edinburgh  in  1787.  A  visit  to  the  Parliament  House,  to 
witness  proceedings  in  our  supreme  courts,  is  one  of  those  treats  wliich  in- 
telligent visitors  to  the  metropolis  of  Scotland  are  unwilling  to  miss.  The  two 
leading  barristers  of  that  period  were  Sir  Harry  Erskine,  Dean  of  Faculty,  and 
Mr.  Hay  Campbell  (afterwards  Lord  President),  and  they  are  here  hit  off  to 
the  life.] 

LORD    ADVOCATE. 

He  clench'd  his  pamphlets  in  his  fist, 

He  quoted  and  he  hinted, 
Till,  in  a  declamation-mist, 

His  argument  he  tint  it : 
He  gaped  for 't,  he  graped  for 't 

He  faud  it  was  awa',  man ; 
But  what  his  common  sense  came  short, 

He  eked  it  out  wi'  law,  man. 

MR.    ERSKINE. 

Collected  Harry  stood  awee, 

Then  opeu'd  out  his  arm,  man ; 
His  lordship  sat,  wi'  ruefu'  e'e. 

And  ey'd  the  gathering  storm,  man: 
Like  wind-driv'n  hail,  it  did  assail, 

Or  torrents  owre  a  Mnn,  man ; 
The  Bench  sae  wise,  Mft  up  their  eyes, 

Half-wauken'd  wi'  the  din,  man. 


THERE'S  NAETHIN'  LIKE  THE  HONEST  NAPPY. 

[This  fragment  was  found  pencilled  in  the  poet's  Edinburgh  Commonplace 
Book.  It  is  impossible  to  say  when  it  was  composed;  but  at  page  108,  Vol.  I., 
the  reader  will  JInd  a  note  quoted  from  Cunningham,  in  which  it  is  asserted  that 
these  two  verses  originally  formed  a  part  of  the  first  Epistle  to  Lapraik.} 

There's  naethin'  hke  the  honest  nappy ! 
Whaur'll  ye  e'er  see  men  sae  happy. 
Or  women  sonsie,  saft,  an'  sappy, 

'Tween  morn  an'  morn. 
As  them  wha  like  to  taste  the  drappie 

In  fflass  or  horn? 
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I've  seen  me  daez't  upon  a  time ; 

I  scarce  could  wink  or  see  a  styme ; 

Just  ae  liauf-mutcbkin  does  me  prime- 
Ought  less  is  little — 

Then  back  I  rattle  on  the  rhyme, — 
As  gieg's  a  whittle  ! 


THE  BONIE  MOOR-HEN. 

[Although  there  is  evidence  that  this  song  was  composed  so  early  as  January 
ITbt,,  yet  It  was  neither  sent  to  Johnson  nor  Thomson,  but  picked  up  by  Cromek 
among  the  loose  MSS.  handed  to  him  by  Mrs.  Burns.  In  t\ie  Clarinda 
Correspondence,  published  in  1843,  we  find  a  reference  to  this  production  in  one 
of  her  letters  dated  January  30th,  178S.  The  poet  had  sent  her  some  of  his 
poems  to  read,  and  had  written  her  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  she 
answers  —"  I  only  wish  the  world  saw  you  as  you  appear  iu  your  letters  to  me. 
Why  did  you  send  forth  such  poems  as  the  Holy  Fair?  Had  Clarinda  known 
you,  she  would  have  held  you  in  her  arms  till  she  had  your  promise  to  suppress 
them.  Do  not  publish  the  '  Moor  Hen.'  Do  not,  for  your  sake,  and  for  mine  " 
_  ilie  piece  is  written  on  the  model  of  a  licentious  old  song,  to  which  the  follow- 
ing verse  belongs : — 

"  I  rede  ye  beware  o'  the  ripples,  young  man ; 
I  rede  ye  beware  o"  the  ripples,  young  man ; 
Though  music  be  pleasure,  tak'  music  in  measure, 
Or  sune  ye'll  want  wind  i'  your  whistle,  young  man."] 

The  heather  was  blooming,  the  meadows  were  mawn, 
Our  lads  gaed  a-huntmg,  ae  day  at  the  dawn, 
O'er  moors  and  o'er  mosses,  and  mony  a  glen, 
At  length  they  discovered  a  bonie  moor-hen. 

CHORUS. 

/  rede  you  beware  at  the  hunting^  young  men ; 
I  rede  you  beware  at  the  hunting,  young  men ; 
Tak'  some  on  the  iving,  and  some  as  they  spring, 
But  cannily  steal  on  a  bonie  moor-hen. 

Sweet  brushing  the  dew  from  the  brown  heather-bells, 
Her  colours  betray 'd  her  on  yon  mossy  fells  ; 
Her  plumage  outlustred  the  pride  o'  the  spring, 
And  0  !  as  she  wanton'd  gay  on  the  wing. 
/  rede  you  beware,  ^-f. 
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Auld  Phoebus  himsel',  as  he  peep'd  o'er  the  hill, 
In  spite,  at  her  plumage  attempted  his  skill : 
He  levell'd  his  rays  where  she  bask'd  on  the  brae — 
His  rays  were  outshone,  and  but  mark'd  where  she  lay 
/  rede  you  beware^  (f-c. 

They  hunted  the  valley,  they  hunted  the  hill. 
The  best  of  our  lads,  wi'  the  best  o'  their  skill ; 
But  still  as  the  fairest  she  sat  in  their  sight, 
Then,  whirr !  she  was  over,  a  mile  at  a  flight. 
/  rede  you  beiva7-e,  ^-c. 


SKETCH. 

[On  20th  January,  1789,  the  poet  enclosed  this  to  Professor  Dugald  Stewart, 
along  with  others  of  his  then  recently  composed  pieces.  This  he  describes  as 
one  of  a  series  of  "fragments"  which  he  Intends  ultimately  to  combine  In  a 
poem  to  be  called  Tlie  Poet's  Progress ;  and  he  adds, — "  This  particular  part  I  send 
you  merelj'  as  a  sample  of  my  hand  at  portrait-sketching ;  but,  lest  idle  con- 
jecture should  pretend  to  point  out  the  original,  please  to  let  it  be  for  your  single, 
sole  inspection." 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  poet's  remarks  regarding  Mr.  Creech  to 
another  correspondent,  that  the  publisher  of  his  Edinburgh  poems  really  was 
the  subject  of  this  rather  ill-natured  sketch.  The  name  of  Mr.  Creech  stands  in 
the  Edinburgh  subscription  list  of  August,  1796,  for  £5  5s.,  while  the  name  of 
George  Thomson  (who  was  greatly  more  Indebted  to  the  bard)  is  set  down  for 
£2  2s.] 

A  LITTLE,  upright,  pert,  tart,  tripping  wight. 
And  still  his  precious  self  his  dear  deUght ; 
Who  loves  his  own  smart  shadow  in  the  streets, 
Better  than  e'er  the  fairest  she  he  meets. 
A  man  of  fashion  too,  he  made  his  tour, 
Learn'd  vive  la  bagatelle^  et  vive  Vamour ; 
So  travell'd  monkeys  their  grunace  improve, 
Pohsh  their  grin — nay,  sigh  for  ladies'  love. 
Much  specious  lore,  but  little  understood ; — 
A^eneering  oft  outshines  the  solid  wood : 
His  soUd  sense — by  inches  you  must  tell. 
But  mete  his  cunning  by  the  old  Scots  ell ; 
His  meddling  vanity,  a  busy  fiend. 
Still  making  work  his  seliish  craft  must  mend. 
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AN  EXTEMPORANEOUS  EFFUSION 

ON  BEING  APPOINTED  TO  THE  EXCISE. 

[On  3rd  February,  1789,  the  poet  thus  wrote  from  Ellisland :— "  In  the  affair 
of  a  livelihood,  I  thiuk  myself  tolerably  secure:  I  have  good  hopes  from  my 
farm,  but  should  they  fail,  I  have  an  excise  commission,  which,  on  my  simple 
petition,  will,  at  any  "time,  procure  me  bread.  There  is  a  certain  stigma  affixed 
to  the  character  of  an  excise-officer,  but  t  do  not  pretend  to  borrow  honour  from 
my  profession ;  and.  though  my  salary  wiU  be  comparatively  small,  it  will  be 
luxury  to  any  thing  that  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  my  life  taught  me  to 
expect." 

An  appointment  as  an  exciseman  seems  to  have  been  an  object  of  ambition 
with  Burns  from  his  very  early  years.  When  only  eighteen  years  old  he  spent 
some  time  at  Kirkoswald,  a  seaport  noted  for  smugglers,  and  consequently  for 
excisemen,  and  at  a  noted  school  there  he  studied  mensuration,  surveying,  &c. 
In  1786.  shortly  after  the  publication  of  his  first  volume,  some  efforts  were  made 
by  his  friend  and  patrons  in  Ayr  to  procure  such  an  appointment  for  him,  and 
thus  obviate  the  necessity  of  going  abroad,  as  he  then  contemplated.  In  the 
autumn  of  1787,  his  trip  to  Hai-vieston  and  Ochtertyre  had  something  to  do  with 
the  excise  errand,  if  Eobert  Chambers'  conjectures  are  right.  About  the  end 
of  same  year  we  find  him  in  Edinburgh  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Nimmo,  an  oflicer  of  excise,  who  resided  in  Alison  Square,  and  there,  by  the 
way,  he  first  met  Olarinda  In  January,  1788,  he  discusses  the  excise-idea  with 
Clarinda ;  and  on  17th  of  the  following  month  he  tells  Miss  Chalmers  in  a  letter 
that  he  has  ••  entered  into  the  excise."  and  he  adds, — "  I  stay  in  the  west  about 
three  weeks,  and  then  return  to  Edinburgh  for  six  weeks  instructions."  Not, 
however,  till  about  the  end  of  August,  1789,  did  he  actually  enter  on  his  duties  ; 
so  we  may  be  pretty  certain  that  the  following  impromptu  was  uttered  at  that 
period.  On  the  18th  of  same  month,  his  second  sou,  Francis  Wallace,  was  born ; 
the  second  }-ear's  crop  from  his  farm  looked  discom'aging,  and  -'these  muvin' 
things  ca'd  waves  and  weans,"  impelled  him  to  look  out  for  some  certain  means 
of  subsistence  for  them.] 

Searching  aulcl  wives'  barrels 

Och-hon !  the  day ! 
That  clarty  barm  should  stain  my  laurels; 

But — what'll  ye  say ! 
These  muvin'  things  ca'd  wives  and  weans 
Wad  muve  the  very  hearts  o'  stanes  ! 


TO  CAPTAIN  RIDDEL,  GLENRIDDEL. 

(extempore     lines     on    RETURNING    A    NEWSPAPER.) 

Ellisland,  Monday  Evening. 

[This  is  a  clever  note  of  thanks  to  his  kind  neighbour  of  the  Carse,  for  the  use 
of  a  newspaper.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  metrical  letter  on  a  like  occasion, 
given  at  page  153,  was  addressed  to  the  same  gentleman.] 

Your  news  and  review,  sir, 

I've  read  through  and  through,  sir. 
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With  little  admiring  or  blaming  : 

The  papers  are  barren 

Of  home-news  or  foreign, — 
No  murders  or  rapes  worth  the  naming. 

Our  friends,  the  reviewers, 

Those  chippers  and  hewers, 
Are  judges  of  mortar  and  stone,  sir  ; 

]3ut  of  meet,  or  unmeet, 

In  a  fabric  complete, 
I'll  boldly  pronounce  they  are  none,  sir. 

My  goose-quill  too  rude  is, 

To  tell  all  your  goodness 
Bestow'd  on  your  servant,  the  Poet ; 

Would  to  God  I  had  one 

Like  a  beam  of  the  sun, 
And  then  all  the  world,  sir,  should  know  it ! 


ELEGY  ON  PEG  NICHOLSON. 

[This  animal  belonged  to  Mr.  William  Nicol  of  the  High  School.  Edinburgh. 
Some  horse-couper  had  imposed  on  the  dominie,  and  palmed  a  wretched  mare 
on  him  at  an  extravagant  jirice;  and  the  poor  brute,  who  soon  began  to  exhibit 
her  ailments,  was  placed  on  the  poet's  farm  to  be  nursed,  and  thereafter  sold  for 
the  best  price  she  could  bring.  Burns,  on  Febraary  9th,  1790,  announced  her 
death  in  a  most  humorous  letter  to  Nicol,  and  appended  the  present  ballad  by 
way  of  Drigie.  The  "priest  who  rode  her  sair"  was  no  other  than  Nicol  him- 
self, who  had  been  bred  to  holy  orders,  but  took  an  early  dislike  to  the  calling. 
The  farm-servants  at  Ellisland  had  christened  the  mare  Peg  Nicholson — the  name 
of  a  disloyal  fanatic  who  had  attempted  to  shoot  the  king.] 

Peg  Nicholson  was  a  good  bay  mare, 

As  ever  trode  on  airn ; 
But  now  she's  floating  down  the  Nith, 

And  past  the  mouth  o'  Cairn. 

Peg  Nicholson  was  a  good  bay  mare. 

And  rode  thro'  thick  and  thin ; 
But  now  she's  floating  down  the  Nith, 

And  wanting  even  the  skin. 

Peg  Nicholson  was  a  good  bay  mare, 

And  ance  she  bore  a  priest ; 
But  now  she's  floating  down  the  Nith, 

For  Solway  fish  a  feast. 
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Peg  Nicholson  was  a  good  bay  mare, 
And  the  jDriest  he  rode  her  sair  : 

And  much  oppressed  and  bruised  she  was, 
As  priest-rid  cattle  are. 


TO  MR.  MAXWELL  OF  TERRAUGHTY, 

ON    HIS    BIRTHDAY. 

[John  Maxwell,  Esq.,  of  Terraughty  and  Munches,  was  a  leading  man  in 
Dumfriesshire,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Lord  Herris,  who  fought  for  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  at  Langside.  He  appears  to  have  been  71  years  old  when  thus 
addressed  by  Burns,  who  uses  the  poet's  license  as  a  prophet,  to  foretell  that 
Heaven  will  yet  bestow  on  him  a  life-tack  of  "seven  times  seven"  years — we 
presume  in  addition  to  the  71  already  past,  which  would  bring  him  to  120 !  Mr. 
Maxwell  died  in  1814 ;  so  that  he  must  have  reached  the  patriarchal  age  of  9-1.] 

Health  to  the  Maxwells'  vet'ran  chief ! 
Health,  ay  nnsour'd  by  care  or  grief : 
Inspir'd,  I  turn'd  Fate's  sybil  leaf, 

This  natal  morn, 
I  see  thy  life  is  stuff  o'  prief, 

Scarce  yet  half  worn. 

This  day  thou  metes  threescore  eleven, 
And  I  can  tell  that  bounteous  Heaven 
(The  second  sight,  ye  ken,  is  given 

To  ilka  Poet) 
On  thee  a  tack  o'  seven  times  seven 

Will  yet  bestow  it. 

If  envious  buckles  view  wi'  sorrow 

Thy  lengthen'd  days  on  this  blest  morrow, 

May  desolation's  lang-teeth'd  harrow. 

Nine  miles  an  hour, 
Rake  them,  like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 

In  brunstane  stoure. 

But  for  thy  friends,  and  they  are  mony — 
Baith  honest  men  and  lasses  bonie — 
May  couthie  fortune,  kind  and  cannie, 

In  social  glee, 
Wi  mornings  blythe  and  e'enings  funny, 

Bless  them  and  thee ! 
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Fareweel,  auld  birkie !  Lord  be  near  ye, 
And  then  the  Deil  he  daurna  steer  ye : 
Your  friends  ay  love,  your  faes  ay  fear  ye ; 

For  me,  shame  fa'  me, 
If  neist  my  heart  1  dinna  wear  ye 

While  Burns  they  ca'  me. 


HERE'S  A  HEALTH  TO  THEM  THAT'S  AW  A'. 

[The  breaking  out  of  the  French  Eevolution  in  1792,  aroused  in  this  and  other 
countries  a  sympathetic  longing  after  liberty,  which,  under  judicious  guidance, 
is  the  proper  mainspring  of  national  greatness.  A  number  of  Societies  arose 
both  in  Scotland  and  England,  taking  the  name  of  "  Friends  of  the  People," 
which  soon  caused  serious  alarm  to  Pitt's  government.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Burns  identiBed  himself  with  any  of  these  societies ;  but  we  know  that  he  was 
a  subscriber  to  the  Edinburgh  Gazetteer— a.  publication  which  was  looked  on  with 
suspicion,  for  advocating  the  reforming  views  then  in  agitation  all  around.  The 
following  song— found  among  the  poet's  papers  after  his  death— appears  to  have 
been  thrown  off  by  him  about  this  period  to  compliment  the  reform  leaders  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Oromek's  version  is  fragmentary ;  but  we  give  the 
complete  song  as  printed  in  the  Scots  Magazine  for  January,  1818,  from  an  origmal 
MS.,  delivered  by  Burns  to  one  of  his  friends.] 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  a-wa', 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa', 

And  wha  winna  wish  gude  luck  to  our  cause, 

May  never  gude  luck  be  their  fa' ! 

It's  gude  to  be  merry  and  wise, 

It's  gude  to  be  honest  and  true. 

It's  gude  to  support  Caledonia's  cause, 

And  bide  by  the  buff  and  the  blue. 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa'. 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa'. 

Here's  a  health  to  Charhe  *  the  chief  o'  the  clan, 

Altho'  that  his  band  be  sma'. 

May  Liberty  meet  wi'  success ! 

May  Prudence  protect  her  f rae  evil ! 

May  tyrants  and  tyranny  tine  in  the  mist, 

And  wander  their  way  to  the  devil. 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa', 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa'. 

Here's  a  health  to  Tamraie,  the  Norland  laddie, -f 

That  Uves  at  the  lug  o'  the  law ! 

^Charles  Jamos  Fox.     The  huff  atid  blue  was  the  'Whig  livery, 
t  Hon.  Thomas  Erskine,  afterwards  Lord  Erskino. 
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Here's  freedom  to  him  that  wad  read, 

Here's  freedom  to  him  that  wad  write ! 

There's  nane  ever  feared  that  the  truth  should  be  heard, 

But  they  wham  the  truth  wad  indite. 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa', 

An'  here's  to  them  that's  awa', 

Here's  Maitland  and  Wycombe,  let  wha  does  na  like  'em, 

Be  built  in  a  hole  o'  the  wa' ! 

Here's  timmer  that's  red  at  the  heart, 

Here's  fruit  that  is  sound  at  the  core ; 

May  he  that  would  turn  the  buff  and  blue  coat, 

Be  turned  to  the  back  o'  the  door.* 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa'. 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa'. 

Here's  Chieftain  M'Leod,  a  Chieftain  worth  gowd,| 

Tho'  bred  amang  mountains  o'  snaw ! 

Here's  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  Forth, 

And  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed ; 

And  wha  wad  betray  old  Albion's  rights. 

May  they  never  eat  of  her  bread ! 


ADDRESS  TO  GENERAL  DUMOURIER. 

[Dumourier  deserted  the  army  of  the  French  Eepublic,  on  April  5,  17il",  aftei 
having  gained  some  great  victories.  This  effusion,  in  the  form  of  a  parody  ou 
Robin  Adair,  is  said  to  have  been  uttered  almost  extemporaneously  by  the  poet, 
on  overhearing  some  one  expressing  joy  over  the  event] 

You'ke  welcome  to  Despots,  Dumourier ; 

You're  welcome  to  Despots,  Dumourier. 

How  does  Dampiere  do  ^ 

Aye,  and  Bournonville  too  ? 

Why  did  they  not  come  along  with  you,  Dumourier  ? 

I  will  fight  France  with  you,  Dumourier ; 

I  will  fight  France  with  you,  Dumourier; 

I  will  fight  France  with  you, 

I  will  take  my  chance  with  you ; 

By  my  soul,  I'll  dance  a  dance  with  you,  Dumourier. 


This  verse  has  been  omitted  in  all  former  editions  of  the  poet, 
t  M'Leod  of  Dunvegan,  a  great  Liberal  of  the  day. 
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Then  let  us  fight  about,  Dumourier; 

Then  let  us  fight  about,  Dumourier; 

Then  let  us  fight  about, 

'Till  freedom's  spark  is  out, 

Then  we'll  be  damned  no  doubt — Dumourier. 


FRAGMENT  ON  LIBERTY.* 

[In  September,  1793.  Bruce' s  Address  was  composed,  and  in  June  of  the  follow- 
ing year  tlie  present  fragment  on  his  cherished  theme  was  produced.  On  the 
2.5th  of  that  month,  he  enclosed  the  lines  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  with  these  remarks : 
— "I  am  just  going  to  trouble  your  critical  patience  with  the  first  sketch  of  a 
stanza  I  have  been  framing  as  I  passed  along  the  I'oad.  The  subject  is  Liberty: 
you  know,  my  honoured  frienil,  how  dear  the  theme  is  to  me,  I  design  it  as 
an  irregular  ode  for  General  Washington's  birthdaj'.  After  having  mentioned 
the  degeneracy  of  other  kingdoms,  I  come  to  Scotland,  thus :  "] — 

Thee,  Caledonia,  thy  wild  heaths  among. 
Thee,  famed  for  martial  deed  and  sacred  song, 

To  thee  I  turn  with  swimming  eyes  ; 
Where  is  that  soul  of  freedom  fled '? 
Immingled  with  the  mighty  dead?  ■ 

Beneath  that  hallowed  turf  where  Wallace  lies  ! 
Hear  it  not,  Wallace,  in  thy  bed  of  death  ! 

Ye  babbling  winds,  in  silence  sweep ; 

Disturb  not  ye  the  hero's  sleep, 
Nor  give  the  coward-secret  breath. 

Is  this  the  power  in  Freedom's  war 

That  wont  to  bid  the  battle  rage  ? 
Beliold  tliat  eye  which  shot  immortal  hate. 

Blasting  the  despot's  proudest  bearing — 
That  arm  which,  nerved  with  thundering  fate. 

Crushed  usurpation's  boldest  daring  : 
One  quenched  in  darkness,  like  the  sinking  star, 

And  one — -the  palsied  arm  of  tottering,  powerless  age. 

*  Unimportant  as  this  little  effusion  may  ajjpear.  It  has  been  rendered  still 
less  interesting  by  the  carelessness  of  editors  in  misplacing  lines,  altering  words, 
and  disregarding  the  author's  own  structure  of  the  versos.  The  slightest 
examination  of  the  rhymes  and  sense  of  the  last  eight  lines  will  shew  that  these 
form  a  distinct  stanza  from  that  of  the  ten  lines  preceding.  From  Cromek's 
time  downwards,  we  here  read  of  the  eye  that  crus/ics,  and  the  arm  that  braves! 
Dr.  Chambers,  in  order  to  escape  this  inaccuracy,  tried  to  mend  matters  in  his 
lust  edition,  but  made  them  worse  by  transposing  the  third-last  and  flfth-last 
lines;  whereas,  all  that  was  requisite  to  restore  the  author's  sense,  was  to 
transpose  the  opening  words  of  these  lines,  as  in  the  text. 
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THE  'LOYAL  NATIVES.' 

[A  Club  of  young  men  in  Dumfries  existed  in  1794,  who  adopted  this  title  to 
shew  their  regard  for  the  dominant  party  in  government,  and  their  detestation 
of  republicanism.  The  following  impromptu  was  administered  by  Burns,  as  a 
reply  and  rebuke  to  them  for  having  ventured  to  address  the  poet  and  a  few 
habitual  associates,  in  a  wretched  quatrain,  wherein  they  are  stj-led  "  Sons  of 
Sedition,"  and  consigned  to  hell  for  their  sentiments.] 

Ye  true  '  Loyal  Natives,'  attend  to  my  soog, 
In  uproar  and  riot  rejoice  the  niglit  long  ; 
Erom  envy  and  hatred  your  corps  is  exempt; 
But  where  is  your  shield  from  the  darts  of  contempt  ? 


EPIGRAMS  ON  THE  EARL  OF  GALLOWAY. 

[We  learn  from  Mr.  Syme's  lively  account  of  the  poet's  tour  along  with  him 
through  Galloway,  in  .Tiily,  1793,  that  one  at  least  of  these  epigrams  was  uttered 
in  the  course  of  that  excursion.  The  Earl  was  one  of  Burns'  favourite  aversions  ; 
and  on  his  beautiful  seat  being  pointed  out,  the  poet,  according  to  Mr.  Syme, 
"  expectorated  his  spleen,  and  regained  a  most  agreeable  temper."] 

Wh.vt  dost  thou  in  that  mansion  fair  ? 

Flit,  Galloway,  and  find 
Some  narrow,  dirty,  dungeon  cave, 

The  picture  of  thy  mind  ! 


No  Stewart  art  thou,  Galloway — 
The  Stewarts  all  were  brave  ; 

Besides,  the  Stewarts  were  but /oo/s, 
Not  one  of  them  a  knave. 


Bright  ran  thy  line,  0  Galloway 
Thro'  many  a  far-fam'd  fire ! 

So  ran  the  far-fam'd  Roman  way — 
So  ended — in  a  mire. 
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TO    THE    SAME, 
ON    BEING    THREATENED    WITH    THE    EARl's    RESENTMENT. 

Spare  me  thy  vengeance,  Galloway, 

In  quiet  let  me  live  : 
I  ask  no  kindness  at  thy  hand — 

For  thou  hast  none  to  give. 


THE  DEAN  OF  FACULTY. 

a  new  ballad. 

[Towards  the  close  of  1795,  a  bad  harvest  and  other  causes,  contributed  to 
create  much  popular  discontent,  and  annoyance  to  the  ministry.  A  public 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Adelphi  Theatre  in  Edinburgh,  at  which  the  Hon. 
Harry  Erskine,  Dean  of  Faculty  presided:  this  gave  great  offence  to  the  Tory 
majority  in  the  Parliament  House,  and  it  was  resolved  to  set  up  a  Tory  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  "  Dean  "  at  the  next  election,  and  outvote  the  supporters 
of  the  Whig  favourite.  This  election  took  place  on  12th  January,  1796,  when 
Robert  Dundas  of  Arniston — by  a  large  majority — supplanted  the  reigning 
favourite.  Burns  could  not  hear  of  the  degradation  of  his  old  friend  and  patron, 
without  giving  vent  to  his  feelings,  which  he  did  in  the  following  song  :]— 

Dire  was  the  hate  at  old  Harlaw, 

That  Scot  to  Scot  did  carry ; 
And  dire  the  discord  Langside  saw, 

For  beauteous,  hapless  Mary  : 
But  Scot  with  Scot  ne'er  met  so  hot. 

Or  were  more  in  fury  seen,  sir, 
Than  'twixt  Hal  and  Boh  for  the  famous  job — 

Who  should  be  Faculty's  Dean^  sir. 

This  Hal  for  genius,  wit,  and  lore, 

Among  the  first  was  number'd ; 
But  pious  Boh^  'mid  learning's  store, 

Commandment  tenth  remember'd. 
Yet  simple  Boh  the  victory  got. 

And  wan  his  heart's  desire ; 
Which  shews  that  heaven  can  boil  the  pot, 

Though  the  devil  p — s  in  the  fire. 

Squire  //«/,  besides,  had  iu  this  case, 

Pretensions  rather  brassy, — 
For  talents  to  deserve  a  place 

Are  qualifications  saucy ; 
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So  their  worships  of  the  Faculty, 
Quite  sick  of  merit's  rudeness, 

Chose  one  who  should  owe  it  all,  d'ye  see, 
To  their  gratis  grace  and  goodness. 

As  once  on  Pisgah  purg'd  was  the  sight 

Of  a  son  of  Circumcision, 
So  may  be,  on  this  Pisgah  height, 

Bob's  purblind,  mental  vision  : 
Nay,  Bohhi/s  mouth  may  be  open'd  yet, 

Till  for  eloquence  you  hail  him. 
And  swear  he  has  the  angel  met 

That  met  the  ass  of  Balaam. 

[In  your  heretic  sins  may  you  Mve,  and  die, 

Ye  heretic  Eight-and-Thirty ! 
But  accept,  ye  sublime  Majority, 

My  congratulations  hearty. 
With  your  Honours  and  a  certain  King, 

In  your  servants  this  is  striking — 
The  more  incapacity  they  bring, 

The  more  they're  to  your  Uking.]  * 


AMANG  THE  TREES. 

Tune — The  King  o'  France,  he  rade  a  race. 

[This,  and  the  two  following  fragments,  were  found  among  the  poet's  papers 
after  his  death.  The  '•  j-ell  o'  foreign  squeels  "  mentioned  in  the  song,  seems 
to  refer  to  the  eneouragement  given  in  fashionable  society  to  Italian,  French, 
and  German  music,  to  the  prejudice  of  that  of  our  own  nation.  The  alUision  in 
the  last  four  lines,  is  to  James  I.  of  Scotland,  a  royal  poet  and  musician,  whose 
spirit,  our  bard  tells  us,  had  entered  into  and  animated  "a  fiddler  in  the  north" 
— thereby  meaning  Nell  Gow,  whose  strathspeys  and  reels  dang  the  Italians 
'•tapsalteerie,  O !  "] 

Amang  the  trees,  where  humming  bees 

At  buds  and  flowers  were  hinging,  0 
Auld  Caledon'  drew  out  her  drone, 

And  to  her  pipe  was  singing,  O : 
'Twas  pibroch,  sang,  strathspey,  or  reels, 

She  dirl'd  them  aff  fu'  clearly,  0  ; 
When  there  cam'  a  yell  o'  foreign  squeels, 

That  dang  her  tapsalteerie,  O  ! 

*  This  verse,  unknown  to  Cromek,  was  printed  from  the  poet's  own  MS.,  so 
lately  as  in  1842,  by  the  son  of  Allan  Cunningham. 
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Their  capon  craws,  and  queer  ha,  ha's ! 

They  made  onr  higs  grow  eerie,  0  ; 
The  hungry  bike  did  scrape  and  pike 

Till  we  were  wae  and  wearie,  0  : 
But  a  royal  ghaist  wha  anee  was  cas'd 

A  prisoner  aughteen  year  awa', 
He  fir'd  a  fiddler  in  the  north, 

That  dang  them  tapsalteerie,  0  ! 


A  BOTTLE  AND  A  FRIEND. 

[Gilbert  Burns,  in  a  letter  to  Cromek,  dated  February,  1809,  expressed  his 
opinion  that  these  hues  are  not  by  his  brother.  They  are,  nevertheless,  given 
here,  with  the  addition  of  a  chorus  not  generally  printed  along  with  them.] 

CHORUS. 

Therms  none  thafs  blest  of  human  kind, 
But  the  cheerful  and  the  gay,  man. 
Fal  lal,  4'C. 

Here's  a  bottle  and  an  honest  friend ! 

What  wad  ye  wish  for  mair,  man  ? 
Wha  kens,  before  his  life  may  end, 

What  his  share  may  be  o'  care,  man  ? 
Then  catch  the  moments  as  they  fly. 

And  use  them  as  ye  ought,  man ; 
Believe  me,  happiness  is  shy. 

And  comes  not  ay  when  sought,  man. 
There's  nane,  4'C. 


THE  MERRY  PLOUGHMAN. 

[Although  this  double  stanza  exists  in  Burns'  own  writing,  his  brother,  Gilbert, 
assured  Oromek  that  the  little  song  was  sung  by  every  ploughman  and  plough- 
man's mistress  in  Ayrshire,  before  the  poet  was  born.] 

As  I  was  a-wand'ring  ae  morning  in  spring, 
I  heard  a  young  ploughman  sae  sweetly  to  sing : 
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And  as  he  was  singiu',  thir  words  he  did  say . 

There's  nae  life  like  the  ploughman  in  the  month  o'  sweet 

May. 
The  lav'rock,  in  the  morning  she'll  rise  frae  her  nest, 
And  mount  to  the  air  wi'  the  dew  on  her  breast ; 
And  wi'  the  merry  ploughman  she'll  whistle  and  sing, 
And  at  nightl'she'll  return  to  her  nest  back  again. 


TO  THEE,  LOY'D  NITH. 

Tune — Marians  Dream. 

[There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  a  reference  to  this  song  in  one  of  the  poet's  un- 
dated notes  to  Jlre.  Maria  Eiddel,  that  it  is  chiefly  the  composition  of  that  lady. 
Internal  evidence  proves  the  date  of  the  note  to  be  about  January,  1795.  He  was 
then,  during  the  illness  of  his  supervisor,  doing  duty  for  him,  as  well  as  attend- 
ing to  his  own :  the  poet  tells  her  he  will  "  in  a  week  or  two  again  return  to  hia 
wonted  leisure,  and  he  will  then  pay  that  attention  to  Mrs.  E-'s  beautiful  song, 
To  thee,  lov'd  Nith,  which  it  so  well  deserves." 

Eobert  Chambers,  who,  in  his  biography  of  the  poet,  seems  very  anxious  to 
make  out  a  case  of  complete  reconcilement  between  the  friends — estranged  since 
January,  1794  (see  note.  p.  69) — regards  this  song  as  a  fresh  poetical  expression 
of  her  forgiving  disposition  towards  her  ungallant  lampooner,  whom  she  asked 
to  criticise  and  correct  her  performance,  thus  contriving  "  that  Burns  should 
in  the  way  of  his  art,  help  to  polish  the  shaft  of  tender  reproach  aimed  at  his 
own  bosom." 

Mrs.  Eiddle's  song,  consisting  of  three  double-stanzas,  has  been  printed  in 
full  by  some  of  Bums'  editors.  We  give  only  the  first  verse  in  our  text :  the 
sixth  line  is  disfigured  by  a  false  rhj-me,  which  Burns  corrected  as  follows: 

"  I  love  thee,  Nith,  thy  banks  and  braes, 
Though  tliei-e  Remembrance  u-akes  the  tear; 
For  there  he  rov'd  that  brake  my  heart. 
Yet  to  that  heart,  ah,  still  how  dear !  " 

The  correction  is  given  by  Cunningham,  from  a  MS.  of  the  poet.  We  give,  also, 
an  additional  verse  from  Thomson's  collection— in  all  likelihood,  appended  by 
Burns,  for  its  quality  seems  to  excel  the  other  stanzas : — 

"Te  shades  that  echoed  to  his  vows. 

And  saw  me  once  supremely  blest; 
Oh,  yield  me  now  a  peaceful  grave. 

And  give  a  love-lorn  maiden  rest ! 
And  should  the  false  one  hither  stray. 

No  vengeful  Spirit  bid  him  fear; 
But  tell  him,  though  he  broke  my  heart. 

Yet  to  that  heart  he  still  was  dear!  "] 

To  thee,  lov'd  Nith,  thy  gladsome  plains. 
Where  late  with  careless  thought  I  rang'd, 

Though  prest  with  care  and  sunk  in  woe, 
To  thee  I  bring  a  heart  unchang'd. 
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I  love  thee,  Nitb,  thy  banks  and  braes, 
Though  Memory  there  mji  bosom  tear ; 

For  there  he  rov'd  that  broke  my  heart. 
Yet  to  that  heart,  ah  !  still  how  dear. 


TO  THE  OWL. 

(By  John  M'Creddie.) 

[Mr.  Oromek  considered  theso  verses  to  have  been  written  by  Burns,  notwith- 
standing the  poet  attributed  them  to  "John  M'Creddie,"  aperson  quite  unknown. 
Upwards  of  sixty  years  have  elapsed  since  Cromek  printed  this  piece,  "  found 
among  the  poofs  MSS.  in  his  o^vn  handwriting  with  occasional  interlineations, 
Buch  as  occur  in  all  his  primitive  effusions,"  and  no  one  has  come  forward  to 
claim  the  poem,  or  give  any  information  as  to  its  nominal  author.] 

Sad  bird  of  night,  what  sorrow  calls  thee  forth. 
To  vent  thy  plaints  thus  in  the  midnight  hour  ? 

Is  it  some  blast  that  gathers  in  the  north, 
Threat'ning  to  nip  the  verdure  of  thy  bow'r  ? 

Is  it,  sad  owl,  that  autumn  strips  the  shade. 
And  leaves  thee  here,  unshelter'd  and  forlorn? 

Or  fear  that  winter  will  thy  nest  invade  ? 
Or  friendless  melancholy  bids  thee  mourn  ? 

Shut  out,  lone  bird,  from  all  the  feather'd  train, 
To  tell  thy  sorrows  to  th'  unheeding  gloom  ; 

No  friend  to  pity  when  thou  dost  complain. 
Grief  all  thy  thought,  and  solitude  thy  home. 

Sing  on,  sad  mourner !  I  will  bless  thy  strain, 
And  pleas'd  in  sorrow  listen  to  thy  song : 

Sing  on,  sad  mourner  !  to  the  night  complain, 
W  hile  the  lone  echo  wafts  thy  notes  along. 

Is  beauty  less,  when  down  the  glowing  cheek 
Sad,  piteous  tears  in  native  sorrows  fall  ? 

Less  kind  the  heart  when  anguish  bids  it  break  ? 
Less  happy  he  who  lists  to  pity's  call  ? 


Ah  no,  sad  owl !  nor  is  thy  voice  less  sweet. 
That  sadness  tunes  it,  and  that  grief  is  there ; 

That  spring's  gay  notes,  unskiU'd,  thou  canst  repeat; 
That  sorrow  bids  thee  to  the  gloom  repair ; 
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Nor  that  the  treble  songsters  of  the  day, 

Are  quite  estranged,  sad  bird  of  night,  from  thee ; 

Nor  that  the  thrnsh  deserts  the  evening  spray, 
When  darkness  calls  thee  from  thy  reverie. 

From  some  old  tow'r,  thy  melancholy  dome, 
While  the  gray  walls  and  desert  solitudes 

Return  each  note,  responsive  to  the  gloom 
Of  ivied  coverts  and  surrounding  veoods  ; 

There  hooling ;  I  will  list  more  pleas'd  to  thee, 

Than  ever  lover  to  the  nightingale  ; 
Or  drooping  wretch  oppress'd  with  misery, 

Lending  his  ear  to  some  condolino:  fale. 


THE  VOWELS. 


[This,  although  found  in  the  poet's  handwriting  among  his  papers,  cannot  be 
ascertained  as  his.  Some  of  his  rhyming  friends  were  in  the  habit  of  submitting 
their  verses  to  liim  for  his  corrections,  and  in  such  cases,  he  sometimes  tran- 
scribed the  whole  piece,  inserting  his  own  improvements  as  he  proceeded;  so 
that  the  existence  of  verses  in  his  MS.,  is  a  very  inadequate  test  of  their  author 
ship.] 

'TwAS  where  the  birch  and  sounding  thong  are  ply'd, 

The  noisy  domicile  of  pedant  pride ; 

Where  ignorance  her  darkening  vapour  throws, 

And  cruelty  directs  the  thickening  blows ; 

Upon  a  time,  Sir  A  B  C  the  great, 

In  all  his  pedagogic  powers  elate, 

His  awful  chair  of  state  resolves  to  mount, 

And  call  the  trembling  vowels  to  account. — 

First  enter'd  A,  a  grave,  broad,  solemn  wight, 
But,  ah !  deform'd,  dishonest  to  the  sight ! 
His  twisted  head  look'd  backward  on  his  way, 
And  flagrant  from  the  scourge  he  grunted,  cd! 

Reluctant,  E  stalk'd  in ;  a  piteous  case. 
The  justling  tears  ran  down  his  honest  face! 
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That  uame,  that  well-woru  name,  and  all  his  own, 

Pale,  he  surrenders  at  the  tyrant's  throne  ! 

The  Pedant  stifles  keen  the  Roman  sound 

Not  all  his  mongrel  diphthongs  can  compound ; 

And  next  the  title  following  close  behind, 

He  to  the  nameless,  ghastly  wretch  assign'd. 

The  cobweb'd  gothic  dome  resounded,  Y  ! 
In  sullen  vengeance,  I,  disdain'd  reply  : 
The  Pedant  swung  his  felon  cudgel  round, 
And  knock'd  the  groaning  vowel  to  the  ground  ! 

In  rueful  apprehension  enter'd  0, 

The  wailing  minstrel  of  despairing  woe ; 

Th'  Inquisitor  of  Spain  the  most  expert, 

Might  there  have  learnt  new  mysteries  of  his  art : 

So  grim,  deform'd,  with  horrors  entering,  U, 

His  dearest  friend  and  brother  scarcely  knew ! 

As  trembling  U  stood  staring  all  aghast, 
The  pedant  in  his  left  hand  clutch'd  him  fast, 
In  helpless  infants'  tears  he  dipp'd  his  right, 
Baptiz'd  him  eii,  and  kick'd  him  from  his  sight. 


HUGHIE  GRAHAM. 

[It  is  not  generally  known  that  this  fine  ballad,  which  obtained  a  prominent 
place  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  as  also  "The  Loch- 
maben  Harper,"  were  among  those  picked  up  by  Burns,  whose  Tersions  are 
certainly  superior  to  those  given  by  Scott. 

Cromek  assures  us  that  two  verses  of  Hughie  Graham  are  wholly  by  Burns, 
and  that  his  corrections  are  visible  in  some  others.  The  following  seem  to  be 
the  stanzas  he  refers  to:] — 

0  LOWSE  my  right  hand  free,  he  says, 
And  put  my  braid  sword  in  the  same ; 

He's  no'  in  Stirling  toun  this  day, 
Dare  tell  the  tale  to  Hughie  Graham. 

They've  ta'en  him  to  the  gallows-knowe, — 
i  He  looket  to  the  gallows-tree ; 

Yet  never  the  colour  left  his  cheek, 
Nor  ever  did  he  blink  his  e'o. 
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0  baud  your  tongue,  my  father  dear, 
And  wi'  your  weeping  let  it  be ; 

Thy  weeping's  sairer  on  my  heart, 
Than  a'  that  they  can  do  to  me. 

And  ye  may  tell  my  kith  and  kin, 
I  never  did  disgrace  their  bluid ; 

And  when  they  meet  the  bishop's  cloak 
To  mak'  it  shorter  by  the  huid,* 


CLOSINa  NOTE  ON  CBOMEK'S  'KELIQUES.' 

This  enthusiastic  Englishman,  and  devoted  admirer  of  the  Scottish  bard, 
encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  Reliques,  lost  no  time  in  setting  about  the  pre- 
paration of  two  other  contributions  to  Scottish  literature.  These  he  produced 
in  1810:  the  one  entitled,  "Bemains  of  Nithsdale  and  Galloway  Song,"  the 
other,  "Select  Scottish  Songs,  ancient  and  modern,  with  Critical  Observations 
and  Biographical  Notices.  By  Bobert  Burns."  The  former  of  these  is  now 
only  remarkable  as  having  been  the  medium  of  publishing  a  series  of  bare- 
faced impostures,  by  Allan  Cunningham,  in  the  form  of  pretended  "remains" 
of  old  song,  which  he  contrived  to  palm  on  the  credulous  collector,  as  being  the 
real  ore  of  antiquity,  but  which  the  public  was  too  discerning  to  believe  in. 
The  other  work  (in  two  vols.)  is  composed  of  a  judicious  selection  from  the 
Bongs  in  Johnson's  Museum,  with  illustrative  notes — embracing  a  reprint  of  those 
remarks  on  Scottish  song  by  Burns,  which,  two  years  before,  had  been  published 
in  the  Reliques. 

At  the  close  of  the  collection  Is  given  an  excellent  reprint  of  the  Jolhj  Beggars, 
from  Stewart's  MS.,  which  had  been  kindly  entrusted  with  him  to  make  that  use 
of ;  and  it  appears  from  Cromek's  copy,  that  John  Eichmond  has  been  quite 
right  in  saying  that,  in  the  original  MS.,  a  Sailok  had  been  introduced  as  one 
of  the  characters.  At  the  passage  where  one  of  the  "twa  Deborahs"  of  the 
bard  retires  "behind  the  chicken  cavie,"  instead  of  being  followed  by  the  Fiddler, 
as  in  all  the  copies  we  know  of,  Cromek  has  it  thus :  "  A  Sailor  [raked  her  fore 
and  aft."]  The  fidelity  of  Cromek's  copy  can  easily  be  tested,  for  the  original 
and  its  facsimile  still  exist:  that  editor,  however,  gives  us  this  assurance: — 
"  Prom  such  a  presumption  as  the  substituting  a  word  of  my  own  in  the  place 
of  that  of  the  poet  (except  in  a  very  few  instances  of  evident  error),  I  have  most 
religiously  abstained.  I  have  remembered  the  warning  voice  which  yet  seems 
to  issue  from  the  warm  ashes  of  the  poet  himself — '  To  mangle  the  works  of  the 


*  Cromek  points  out  that  the  first  verse  here  quoted,  corresponds  very  closely 
with  a  fine  stanza  in  the  poet's  ballad,  called  Macpherson's  Farewell — 
"  Untie  those  bands  frae  aft  my  hands, 
And  bring  to  me  my  sword; 
And  there's  no'  a  man  in  all  Scotland 
But  I'll  brave  hum  at  a  word." 

He  also  requests  the  reader  to  compare  the  third  of  the  foregoing  verses  with 
the  corresponding  one  in  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  which  is  as  follows: — 
"t)  haud  your  tongue,  my  father,  ho  says. 
And  see  that  ye  dinna  weep  for  me  1 
For  they  may  ravish  me  o'  my  life, 
But  they  canna  banish  me  frae  heaven  hie !  " 

When  would  Burns  have  sanctioned  mawkish  drivel  like  this? 
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Boor  bard,  whose  tuneful  voice  is  uow  mute  for  ever  in  the  dark  and  narrow 
tousG, — by  Heaven!  'twould  be  sacrilege  1 '" 

The  most  curious  part  of  this  last  publication  of  Cromek,  is  the  sensitiveness 
he  has  displayed  under  the  strictures  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  in  reviewing  the 
Reliques,  blames  both  Currie  and  him  for  over  fastidiousness  in  refusing  to 
publish  the  JoUy  Beggars,  and  other  pieces  of  an  unusually  free  character,  which 
might  have  enriched  their  books  without  doing  injury  to  the  bard.  Scott  com- 
pliments Stewart  for  his  valuable  contribution — the  "  thin  octavo,  pnblished  at 
Glasgow  in  1801,"  and  thus  concludes:  "Hoping  that  other  compositions  of 
similar  spirit  and  tenor  might  yet  be  recovered,  we  were  induced  to  think  that 
Bome  of  them,  at  least,  had  found  a  place  in  the  collection  given  to  the  public 
by  Mr.  Cromek.  But  he  has  neither  risked  the  censure,  nor  laid  claim  to  the 
applause,  which  might  have  belonged  to  such  an  undertaking." 

Cromek  replies :  '-Whatever  regard  the  editor  may  have  for  the  judgment 
of  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  he  has  still  a  greater  respect  for  the  good  fame  of  Robert 
Burns.  It  is  lamentable  to  observe,  that  those  effusions  which  the  bard  himself 
would  have  consigned  to  oblivion,  have  been  drawn  into  public  notice  by  his  own 
countrymen  only ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  recommendation — here  given  to  this 
contemptible  volume — this  '  skimble-skamble  stuff,'  the  editor  saw  it,  with  regret, 
advertised  to  be  printed  and  republished  by  the  Ballantynes  of  Edinburgh! 
That  the  reader  may  properly  appreciate  Mr.  Scott's  recommendation  of  what 
he  is  pleased  to  term  '  brilliant  poetry!'  the  following  titles  of  pieces  contained 
in  the  volume  are  inserted- — 

"  The  Kirk's  Alarm.— A  silly  satire  on  some  worthy  ministers  of  the  gospel  in 
Ayrshire. 

"■BurTu'  Answer  to  Epistle  from  a  7V«?w.— Beginning  in  thiB  blackguard 
language : — 

'  What  ails  ye  now,  ye  lousy  bitch, 
To  thrash  my  back  at  sic  a  pitch  1 ' 

"  Holy  Willie's  Pmj/er.— Suppressed  by  Dr.  Currie,  and  by  the  editor  of  the 
Reliqius,  for  its  open  and  daring  profanity,  and  the  frequent  and  familiar  intro- 
duction of  the  sacred  name  of  the  Deity. 

"  Tlie  Inventory.— The  objectionable  passages  suppressed  by  Dr.  Currie  are 
here  restored ;  and  that  the  grossness  might  still  be  more  palpable,  they  are 
conspicuously  printed,  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  generation,  in  italics .' 

"  Address  to  a  Bustard  Child.— Rejected  by  Dr.  Currie  for  its  indelicacy. 

•'  Verses  to  John  Jiankine.— About  a  girl  being  with  child  to  him ! 

"Such  are  part  of  the  contents  of  a  volume  which  has  been  praised  in  a  publi- 
cation assuming  an  authority  to  control  the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  and  to 
direct  the  taste  of  the  public !  But  blasphemy  and  ribaldry  will  not  be  published 
by  the  editor  of  these  volumes,  though  written  in  an  unhallowed  moment  by 
Egbert  Burns,  and  recommended  to  public  notice,  after  the  most  mature  de- 
liberation, by  Mr.  Walter  Scott." 


POSTHUMOUS  PIECES, 

FROM  VARIOUS  SOURCES, 

DATING   CHIEFLY   BETWEEN   1808   AND   1834. 


INTRODUCTORY    NOTE. 


From  1808,  wlien  Cromek's  Reliques  of  Burns  appeared,  down  to  the  year  1834, 
when  Allan  Cunningham  in  London,  and  William  Motherwell  in  Glasgow,  were 
respectively  engaged  to  produce  new  editions  of  Burns,  a  considerable  number 
of  undoubted  productions  of  the  poet  had  been  given  to  the  world  in  the  pages 
of  magazines,  and  other  ephemeral  publications.  The  excellent  editions  that 
resulted  from  the  labours  of  these  gifted  men,  not  only  formed  repositories  to 
conserve  the  stray  effusions  referred  to,  but  to  each  of  them  we  are  indebted 
for  bringing  to  light  fresh  pieces,  that  hitherto  had  not  reached  the  public  eye. 
Within  the  dates  above  quoted,  a  few  interesting  compositions  of  the  bard  had 
been  published  by  the  Rev.  Hamilton  Paul,  in  1819,  and  by  J.  G.  Lockhart,  in 
1829.  Some  additions  to  the  general  stock  were  also  made,  in  1830,  by  William 
Pickering,  publisher,  London  (in  part  of  his  series  of  the  Aldine  Poets,  reproduced 
in  1839.)  Some  fresh  contributions  were  also  given,  in  1831,  by  William  Clark, 
publisher,  London,  in  a  neat  edition  of  the  poet  then  produced  by  him. 

In  bringing  our  plan  of  arrangement  to  completion,  it  only  now  remains  for 
us  to  give  in  chronological  order  as  regards  priority  of  composition,  under  the 
above  heading,  the  several  scattered  pieces  referred  to,  and  these  will  be 
followed  by  the  fresh  accessions  recovered  by  Cunningham,  Motherwell, 
Chambers,  and  Dr.  Waddell.  For  distinctness  sake,  we  shall  throw  into  one 
heap,  at  the  end  of  each  compartment,  the  numerous  little  epigrams  and 
epitaphs  attributed  to  Bums :  this  seems  preferable  to  mixing  them  up  with 
more  important  pieces.  And,  finally,  we  propose  to  class  together  sundry 
poems  that  have  been  printed  in  former  editions  as  compositions  of  our  hard, 
but  which  are  now  held  to  have  been  erroneously  attributed  to  his  name. 
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ADAM  ARMOUR'S  PRAYER. 


[This  rather  licentious  production — first  published  in  the  Edinhurgh  Magazine 
for  January,  ISiJS — bears  unquestionable  marks  of  the  characteristic  genius 
of  Burns;  but  it  must  be  classed  with  the  "Court  of  Equity,"  and  other 
wild  effusions  that  rcsiJlted  from  the  meetings  held  in  1785  and  1786,  within 
the  house  of  John  Dow,  vintner,  Mauchline,  in  which  the  poet  and  his  jolly 
companions  constituted  themselves  a  kind  of  hodi/-politic  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  various  cases  of  scandal  then  rife  in  the  village,  and  especially 

"To  punish  contravening  truants 
At  instance  of  our  constituents, 
And,  under  proper  regulation, 
To  purge  the  lists  of  forn — n." 

Some  reference  to  this  "  Court"  will  be  found  at  page  200  of  the  present  volume. 
The  circumstances  alluded  to  in  this  poem  are  as  follows : —  A  constable 
in  Mauchline,  named  George,  had  a  female  servant  (or  journeywoman,  as 
she  is  designed  in  the  verses,  under  the  contraction  "  jurr  ")  who  had  been  too 
lavish  of  her  best  favours  to  some  of  the  opposite  sex.  This  brought  her  into  such 
odium  in  the  village  that  a  number  of  reckless  young  persons — among  whom 
Adam  Armour,  an  ill-made  little  fellow,  was  a  ringleader — violently  '-rade  the 
stang  "  on  her ;  that  is,  placed  her  astride  on  a  rantle-tree,  or  other  wooden  pole, 
and  in  this  plight,  to  her  personal  skaith  and  scorn,  carried  her  in  procession 
through  the  streets.  The  girl's  emploj'crs — Geordie  and  his  wife  Nanse — or 
others  of  her  guardians,  resented  this  lawless  outrage,  and  raised  a  prosecution 
against  the  offenders,  which  caused  the  principal  perpetrator  to  abscond.  While 
under  hiding.  Burns  met  Armour,  and  commiserating  his  condition,  offered  to 
put  up  a  prayer  for  him,  which  he  did  as  follows :] — 

GuDE  pity  me,  because  I'm  little, 
For  though  I  am  an  elf  o'  mettle, 
And  can,  like  ony  wabster's  shuttle. 

Jink  there  or  here  ; 
Yet,  scarce  as  lang's  a  gude  kail  whittle, 

I'm  unco  queer. 

And  now  thou  kens  our  waefu'  case. 
For  Geordie's  jurr  we're  in  disgrace, 
Because  we've  stanged  her  through  the  place. 

And  hurt  her  spleuchan, 
For  which  we  daurna  show  our  face 

Within  the  clachan. 

And  now  we're  dern'd  in  glens  and  hollows. 
And  hunted,  as  Avas  William  Wallace 
Wi'  constables,  those  blackguard  fallows, 

And  sodgers  ])aith ; 
But  gude  preserve  us  frae  the  gallows. 

That  shamefu'  death? 
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Auld,  grim,  black-bearded  Geordie's  sel', 
Oh,  shake  him  o'er  the  mouth  o'  hell, 
There  let  him  hiiig,  and  roar,  and  yell, 

Wi'  hideous  din, 
And  if  he  offers  to  rebel, 

Just  heave  him  in. 

When  Death  comes  in  wi'  glimmering  bUnk, 
And  tips  auld  drunken  Nanse  *  the  wink. 
May  Hornie  gie  her  doup  a  clink 

Ahint  his  yett, 
And  fill  her  up  wi'  brimstone  drink, 

Red,  reeking,  het. 

At  me  tho'  Jock  and  Jean  are  merry ,-f 
Some  deil  shall  seize  them  in  a  hurry. 
And  waft  them  in  the  infernal  wherry 

Straught  through  the  lake. 
And  gie  their  hides  a  noble  curry, 

Wi'  oil  of  aik ! 

As  for  the  jurr,  poor  worthless  body. 
She's  got  mischief  enough  already ; 
Wi'  stanged  hips,  and  buttocks  bluidy. 

She's  suffer'd  sair ; 
But  may  she  wintle  in  a  woodie, 

If  she  whore  mair  ! 


*  Geordie's  wife. 

t  Geordie's  son  and  daughter.    In  transcribing  this  verse,  an  error  had  crept 
Into  the  first  line ;  for  the  magazine  prints  it  with  a  false  rhyme,  thus : — 

"  There's  Jockie  and  the  haveril  Jenny." 
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LINES 

WRITTEN   ON   A    COl'Y   OF    ONE    OF   HANNAH   MORE's 
"WORKS,    PRESENTED    TO    THE    FOET    BY 

MRS.  c ,  3rd  April,  1786. 

[Not  one  of  the  poet's  biographers  has  ever  told  the  world  who  this  lady  was 
that  so  kindly  patronized  the  poet  in  that  early  stage  of  his  career.  The 
following  passage  in  the  poet's /(/nerary,  under  date,  "  Linlithgow,  25th  August, 

1787,"  probably  applies  to  the  "  Mrs.  C "  referred  to :— "  An  old  lady  from 

Paisley,  a  Mrs.  Lawson,  whom  I  promise  to  call  for  in  Paisley — very  like  old 

Mrs.  Wauchope,  and  still  more  like  Mrs.  C ;  her  conversation  is  pregnant 

with  strong  sense  and  just  remark ;  but,  like  them,  a  certain  air  of  self-import- 
ance and  a  duresse  in  the  eye,  seem  to  indicate,  as  the  Ayrshire  wife  observed 
of  her  cow,  that  '  Site  had  a  niindo'  her  am.' " 

We  believe  that  this  "Mrs.  C "  may  have  been  Mrs.  Cunninghame  of 

Enterkine— a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Stewart  of  Stair.] 

Thou  flattering  mark  of  friendsbip  kind, 
Still  may  thy  pages  call  to  mind 

The  dear,  the  beauteous  donor ; 
Though  sweetly  female  every  part. 
Yet  such  a  head,  and  more  the  heart, 

Does  both  the  sexes  honour : 
She  showed  her  taste  refined  and  just 

When  she  selected  thee ; 
Yet  de'dating  own  I  must. 
For  so  approving  me  : 

But  kind  still,  I'll  miud  still, 

The  giver  in  the  gift ; 
I'll  bless  her  and  wiss  her 
A  friend  above  the  lift. 
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ADDRESS  OF  BEELZEBIJB 

TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  HIGHLAND  SOCIETY. 

[The  same  j-ear  (17S6)  which  gave  birth  to  Burns'  Address  to  the  Dei!,  produced 
also  the  DeU's  oxen  Address  to  a  body  of  honourable  and  right  honourable  gentle- 
men in  London,  united  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  doing  good  to  the  highlands 
and  islands  of  their  native  Scotland.  The  year  of  the  world,  5790,  represents, 
we  are  told,  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1786,  and  on  the  first  day  of  June  of  that 
year,  within  three  weeks  after  his  parting  interview  with  IJighhind  Mary,  and 
some  three  days  before  he  dreamed  his  famous  dream  about  attending  the  royal 
levee  at  the  King's  birthday  parade,  he  produced  the  following  curious  poem, 
which  was  first  published  in  the  Edinhurijh  Marjazine,  1S18.] 

I'o  the  Eight  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  President  of  the  Eight 
Honourable  and  Honourable  the  Highland  Society,  which  met  on  the  23rd 
of  May  last  at  the  Shakspeare,  Covent  Garden,  to  concert  ways  and  means 
to  frustrate  the  designs  of  five  hundred  Highlanders,  who,  as  the  society 
were  informed  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  of  Applecross,  were  so  audacious  as  to 
attempt  an  escape  from  their  lawful  lords  and  masters,  whose  property 
they  were,  by  emigrating  from  the  lands  of  Mr.  M'Donald  of  Glengarry  to 
the  wilds  of  Canada,  in  search  of  that  fantastic  thing— Libeety. 

June  1,  anno  mundi  5790 

Long  life,  my  lord,  an'  health  be  yours, 
Unskaith'd  by  hunger'd  Highlan'  boors ; 
Lord,  grant  nae  duddie,  desperate  beggar, 
Wi'  durk,  claymore,  or  rusty  trigger, 
May  twin  auld  Scotland  o'  a  Ufe 
She  hkes — as  butchers  like  a  hnife !  * 

Faith,  you  and  Applecross  were  right 
To  keep  the  Highland  hounds  in  sight ; 
I  doubt  na,  they  wad  bid  nae  better 
Than,  let  them  ance  out  owre  the  water ; 
Then  up  amang  thae  lakes  and  seas, 
They'll  mak'  what  rules  an'  laws  they  please ; 
Some  daring  Hancocke,  or  a  Franklin, 
May  set  their  Highlan'  blude  a-rauklin' ; 


•  A  most  extraordinary  liberty  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  Cunningham  with 
this  line,  in  altering  the  jpoet's  word  "butchers"  io  lambkins,  thereby  destroying 
the  satire  and  sense  of  the  original.  Burns  means  that  the  feudal  Scotland  of 
that  day  loved  as  her  very  life — or,  "  as  butchers  like  a  knife  "—the  power  to 
control  the  freedom  of  her  "hunger'd  Highlan'  boors,"— "poor  dunghill  sour 
of  dirt  and  mire,  who  to  Patrician  rights  aspire." 

'■They;— they  be  d d!  what  right  hae  they 

To  meat,  or  sleep,  or  light  o'  day  ':'" 
Motherwell  hap  not  followed  Cunningham"?;  blunder;  but  Chambers  hap,  anrt 
also  the  editor  of  the  Aldine  editions  of  the  poet. 
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Some  Washington  again  may  head  them, 
Or  some  Montgomery,  fearless,  lead  them; 
Till  God  knows  what  may  be  effected, 
When  by  such  heads  an'  hearts  directed ; 
Poor  dunghill  sons  of  dirt  and  mire 
May  to  Patrician  rights  aspire  ! 
Nae  sage  North,  now,  nor  sager  Sackville, 
To  watch  and  premier  o'er  the  pack  vile ! 
An'  whare  will  ye  get  Howes  aud  Clintons, 
To  bring  them  to  a  right  repentance  ?=— 
To  cowe  the  rebel  generation. 
And  save  the  honour  o'  the  nation ! 

They ! — they  be  d d  !  what  right  hae  they 

To  meat,  or  sleep,  or  light  o'  day  ? — 
Far  less  to  riches,  pow'r,  or  freedom, 
But  what  your  lordship's  pleased  to  gie  them ! 

But  hear,  my  lord  I  Glengarry,  hear ! 

Your  lianfTs  owre  light  on  them,  I  fear ; 

Your  factors,  grieves,  trustees,  and  bailies, 

I  canua  say  but  they  do  gaylies ; 

They  lay  aside  a'  tender  mercies, 

An'  tirl  the  hallions  to  the  birses ; 

Yet,  while  they're  only  poin'd  and  herriet, 

They'll  keep  their  stubborn  Highland  spirit  ; 

But  smash  them  !  crash  them  a'  to  spalls  ! 

And  rot  the  dyvors  i'  the  jails ! 

The  young  dogs — swinge  them  to  the  labour— 

Let  wark  and  hunger  mak'  them  sober ! 

The  hizzies,  if  they're  oughtlins  fawsont, 

Let  them  in  Drury  Lane  be  lesson'd ! 

An'  if  the  wives  an'  dirty  brats 

Come  thiggan  at  your  doors  an'  yetts, 

Flaffan  wi'  duds,  an'  gray  wi'  beas', 

Frightin'  awa'  your  deucks  and  geese — 

Get  out  a  horsewhip,  or  a  jowler — 

The  langest  thong,  the  fiercest  growler — 

And  gar  the  tatter'd  gypsies  pack, 

Wi'  a'  their  bastards  on  their  back ! 

Go  on,  my  lord !  I  lang  to  meet  you. 

And  in  my  house  at  hame  to  greet  you ; 
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Wi'  common  lords  ye  shanna  mingle, 
The  benmost  neuk  beside  the  ingle, 
At  my  right-hand  assign'd  yonr  seat, 
'Tween  Herod's  hip  an'  Polycrate ; 
Or,  if  ye  on  your  station  tarrow. 
Between  Almagro  an'  Pizarro  ; 
A  seat,  I'm  sure  ye're  weel  deservin't ; 
An'  till  ye  come — Your  humble  servant, 

Beelzebub. 


NOTE  IN  REPLY  TO  AN  INVITATION. 

[The  original  of  this  is  said  to  be  in  the  Paisley  Library.  How  f ou  Bartie  was 
must  be  left  to  the  men  of  Kyle  to  determine.  "As  fou  as  the  Baltic,"  is  a 
proverbial  expression,  and  Mynheer  Van  Dunk — who  never  got  drunk — stipulates 
Siat  a  Dutchman's  draught  sliould  be  "  deep  as  the  rolling  Zuder  sea."] 

Sir, 
Yours  this  moment  I  unseal, 

And  faith  I'm  gay  and  hearty ! 
To  tell  the  truth,  and  shame  the  deil 

I  am  as  f u'  as  Bartie : 
But  Foorsday,  sir,  my  promise  leal, 

Expect  me  o'  your  partie. 
If  ou  a  bcastie  I  can  speel, 

Or  hurl  in  a  cartie. 

Yours, 

MacMin^  Monday  niglit^  10  o'clock.         Robert  Burns. 


FAREWELL  LINES  TO  JOHN  KENNEDY. 

[In  the  early  part  of  August,  1786,  when  the  poet's  first  volume  had  just  been 
published,  he  appended  these  lines  to  a  short  letter  to  his  friend  Kennedy,  in 
which  he  says, — '•On  Wednesday,  the  IGth  curt.,  I  hope  to  have  it  in  my  power 
to  call  on  you  and  take  a  kind,  very  probably  a  last  adieu,  before  I  go  to 
Jamaica ;  and  I  expect  orders  to  repair  to  Greenock  evei-y  day.  I  have  at  last 
made  my  public  appearance,  and  am  solemnly  inaugurated  into  the  numerous 
class."] 

Fare-well,  dear  friend,  may  gude  luck  hit  you ! 
And  'mang  her  favourites  admit  you ! 
If  e'er  Detraction  shore  to  smit  you. 

May  nane  believe  him ! 
And  ony  de'il  that  thinks  to  get  you, 

Grood  Lord  deceive  him ! 
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THE  FAREWELL. 

The.  valiant,  in  himself,  irhat  cun  he  siiffi  r  f 
Or  what  does  he  regard  his  single  woest 
But  when,  alas !  he  multiplies  himself. 
To  (Parer  selves,  to  the  lov'd  tender  fair. 
To  those  whose  bliss,  ichose  beings  hang  upon  him. 
To  helpless  children!  then,  0  then!  he  feels 
Thf,  point  of  misery  f est' ring  in  his  heart. 
And  weakly  weeps  his  fortune  like  a  coward. 
Sufh,  such  am  I!  undone! 

Thomson's  Edward  and  Eleanora. 

[This  affecting  poem  tells  its  own  tale.  It  must  have  been  written  in  August. 
sh(>rtly  before  his  "Jean's  heart-rending  throe"  of  3rcl  September.  1780,  was 
fully  realized.  Within  small  compass  the  poet  here  makes  affectionate  reference 
to.  and  takes  fond  farewell  of  his  "dear-bought  Bess;"  of  his  mother,  his 
brothers,  and  sisterB;  his  Jean,  his  crony  Smith,  and  his  kind  friends  and 
steady  patrons — Gavin  Hamilton  and  Eobert  Aiken. 

The  piece  was  first  given  to  the  world  in  the  Ajt  edition  (1819),  edited  by  the 
Rev.  Hamilton  Paul.] 

Farewell,  old  Rcotia's  bleak  domains, 
Far  dearer  than  the  torrid  plains 

Where  rich  ananas  blo-^v ! 
Farewell,  a  mother's  blessing  dear ! 
A  brother's  sigh  !  a  sister's  tear ! 
My  Jean's  heart-rending  throe ! 
Farewell,  my  Bess !  tho'  thou'rt  bereft 

Of  my  parental  care, 
A  faithfnl  brother  I  have  left, 
My  part  in  him  thou'lt  share : 
Adieu  too,  to  you  too. 

My  Smith,  ray  bosom  frien' : 
When  kindly  you  mind  me, 
O  then  befriend  my  Jean ! 

What  bursting  anguish  tears  my  heart ! 
From  thee,  my  Jeany,  must  I  part ! 

Thou,  weeping,  answ'rest  no ! 
Alas !  misfortune  stares  my  face, 
And  points  to  ruin  and  disgrace, 

I  for  thy  sake  must  go ! 
Thee  Hamilton,  and  Aiken  dear, 

A  grateful,  warm  adieu ! 
I,  witli  a  much  indebted  tear. 

Shall  still  remember  you  ! 
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All-hail  then,  the  gale  theu, 

Wafts  me  from  thee,  dear  shore ! 

It  rustles,  and  whistles 
I'll  never  see  thee  more ! 


LINES 

WKITTEN    ON    THE    BACK    OF    A    BANK-NOTE. 

[The  note  is  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  for  on^  pound,  and  dated  1st  March,  1780. 
These  powerful  lines  first  appeared  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  of  27th  May,  1814, 
from  which  they  were  reprinted  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  for  Sept.  of  same 
year  Internal  evidence  shews  that  they  were  written  about  the  period  referred 
to  in  note  to  Lines  to  Kennedv,  p.  298.  We  can  imagine  how  the  newly-made 
author  on  receiving  the  first  fruits  of  his  genius,  in  the  shape  of  this  "cursed 
leaf  fell  source  of  all  his  woe  and  grief,"  would  sit  down  and  write  upon  it  "the 
poet's  malison."  We  can  guess  the  nature  of  his  feelings  from  the  words  he 
wrote  about  that  time  to  his  friend  Kichmond:— "My  hour  is  now  come— you 
and  I  shall  never  meet  in  Britain  more.  Would  you  believe  it  ?  Armour  has 
got  a  warrant  to  throw  me  in  jail  till  I  find  security  for  an  enormous  sum,  and 
I  am  wandering  from  one  friend's  house  to  another,  and,  like  a  true  son  of  the 
gospel,  'have  no  where  to  lay  my  head.'"] 

Wae  worth  thy  power,  thou  cursed  leaf  I 

Fell  source  of  a'  my  woe  and  grief ; 

For  lack  o'  thee  I've  lost  my  lass. 

For  lack  o'  thee  I  scrimp  my  glass  : 

I  see  the  children  of  affliction, 

Unaided  through  thy  curs'd  restriction ; 

I've  seen  th'  oppressor's  cruel  smile, 

Amid  his  hapless  victim's  spoil. 

And  for  thy  potence  vainly  wisht, 

To  crush  the  villain  in  the  dust ! 
For  lack  o'  thee,  I  leave  this  much  loved  shore, 
Never  perhaps  to  greet  old  Scotland  more. 
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NATURE'S  LAW. 

A   POEM   HUMBLY   INSCRIBED   TO   G.    II.,   ESQ. 

Great  Nature  spoka,  observant  man  obeyed. 

POPB. 

[The  day  celebrated  here  is  3rd  September,  1786.  On  the  8th  of  that  month 
he  thua  wrote  to  Eobert  Muir,  Kilmarnock : — "  You  will  have  heard  that  poor 
Armour  has  repaid  me  double.  A  very  fine  boy  and  a  girl  have  awakened  a 
thought  and  feelings  that  thrill,  some  with  tender  pressure,  and  some  with  fore- 
boding anguish,  through  my  soul." 

The  poet,  in  his  printed  correspondence  prior  to  this  date,  had  written  with 
great  bitterness  regarding  Jean's  conduct  to  him.  A  marked  contrast,  in  that 
respect,  hereafter  is  apparent.  Gilbert  Burns  has  explained  that  although  the 
Armour  family  had  hounded  the  beagles  of  the  law  at  the  poet's  heels,  ostensibly 
to  compel  him  to  find  security  for  the  support  of  Jean's  expected  child,  these 
proceedings  were  in  reality  adopted  in  order  to  chase  him  out  of  the  country,  as 
at  that  time  they  dreaded  a  life-connection  between  Burns  and  Miss  Armour 
even  more  than  the  scandal  which  attached  to  her  position  as  the  mother  of 
his  child. 

The  poem  was  first  printed  in  the  Aldine  edition  of  1830,  from  a  copy  in 
the  poet's  MS.  The  thoughts  expressed  therein,  are  exceedingly  humorous, 
reminding  us  of  the  epigram  he  afterwards  inscribed  on  one  of  the  panes  of 
glass  in  the  Globe  Tavern,  Dumfries. — (See  page  220.) 

"  The  deities  that  I  adore  are  social  Peace  and  Plenty ; 
I'm  better  pleased  to  make  one  more,  than  be  the  death  of  twenty."] 

Let  other  heroes  boast  their  scars, 

The  marks  of  sturt  and  strife ; 
And  other  poets  sing  of  -wars. 

The  plagues  of  human  life ; 
Shame  fa'  the  fun ;  wi'  s^word  and  gun 

To  slap  mankind  hke  lumber  ! 
I  sing  his  name  and  nobler  fame, 

Wha  multiplies  our  number. 

Great  Nature  spoke,  ■with  air  benign, 

'  Go  on,  ye  human  race ! 
This  lower  world  I  you  resign ; 

Be  fruitful  and  increase. 
The  liquid  fire  of  strong  desire 

I've  pour'd  it  in  each  bosom  ; 
Here,  in  this  hand,  does  mankind  stand. 

And  there,  is  Beauty's  blossom  !' 

The  hero  of  these  artless  strains, 

A  lowly  Bard  was  he. 
Who  sung  his  rhymes  in  Coila's  plains 

With  meikle  mirth  an'  glee ; 
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Kind  Nature's  care  had  given  his  share 

Large,  of  the  flaming  current : 
And,  all  devout,  he  never  sought 

To  stem  the  sacred  torrent. 

He  felt  the  powerful,  high  behest, 

Thrill,  vital,  thro'  and  thro'; 
And  sought  a  correspondent  breast. 

To  give  obedience  due  : 
Propitious  Powers  screen'd  the  young  flow'rs, 

From  mildews  of  abortion  ; 
And  lo !  the  Bard — a  great  reward — 

Has  got  a  double  portion ! 

Auld,  cantie  Coil  may  count  the  day, 

As  annual  it  returns. 
The  third  of  Libra's  equal  sway, 

That  gave  another  Burns 
With  future  rhymes,  in  other  times. 

To  emulate  his  sire, — 
To  sing  auld  Coil  in  nobler  style, 

With  more  poetic  fire. 

Ye  Powers  of  peace,  and  peaceful  song, 

Look  down  with  gracious  eyes ; 
And  bless  auld  Coila,  large  and  long, 

With  multiplying  joys ! 
Lang  may  she  stand  to  prop  the  land, 

The  flow'r  of  ancient  nations ; 
And  Burnses  spring,  her  fame  to  sing. 

To  endless  generations ! 
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ON  WILLIE  CHALMERS. 


p^e  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Lockhart  for  the  preservation  of  this  piece.  It  was 
first  published  In  his  edition  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Burns,  1829.  Mr.  William 
Chalmers,  writer  in  Ayr,  had  drawn  up  an  assignation  of  the  poet's  property,  at 
the  time  ho  was  preparing  his  poems  for  the  press,  with  a  view  to  raise  the 
means  of  emigrating  to  Jamaica.  Burns  presented  the  verses  to  Lady  Harriet 
Don,  sister  of  his  patron.  Lord  Glencairn,  giving  the  following  explanation : — 
"Mr.  Chalmers,  a  gentleman  in  Ayrshire,  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  asked  me 
to  write  a  poetic  epistle  to  a  young  lady,  his  dulciuea.  I  had  seen  her,  but  was 
scarcely  acquainted  with  her.  and  wrote  as  follows." 

The  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  old  Scottish  lyrics,  will  recognise  this  as 
a  piece  written  on  the  model  of  an  excellent  song  in  the  Tea-Table  Miscellany, 
entitled,  "Omnia  vincit  amor."] 

Madam, 

Wi'  braw  new  branks  in  mickle  pride, 

And  eke  a  braw  new  brechan. 
My  Pegasus  I'm  got  astride, 

And  up  Parnassus  pecbin ; 
Whiles  o'er  a  bush  wi'  downward  crush, 

The  doited  beastie  stammers ; 
Then  up  he  gets,  and  off  he  sets. 

For  sake  o'  Willie  Chalmers. 


I  doubt  na,  lass,  that  weel-kend  name 

May  cost  a  pair  o'  blushes ; 
I  am  nae  stranger  to  your  fame, 

Nor  his  warm-urged  wishes. 
Your  bonie  face  sae  mild  and  sweet. 

His  honest  heart  enamours  ; 
And  faith  ye'U  no'  be  lost  a  whit, 

Tho'  waired  on  Willie  Chalmers. 

Auld  Truth  hersel'  might  swear  ye're  fair, 

And  Honour  safely  back  her. 
And  Modesty  assume  your  air. 

And  ne'er  a  ane  mistak'  her ; 
And  sic  twa  love-inspiring  een, 

Might  fire  even  holy  palmers : 
Nae  wonder  then  they've  fatal  been 

To  hone.?t  Willie  Chalmers. 
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I  doubt  na  Fortune  may  you  shore 

Some  mim-mou'd  pouthered  priestie, 
Fu'  lifted  up  wi'  Hebrew  lore, 

And  band  upon  liis  breastie ; 
But  oh  !  what  signifies  to  you 

His  lexicons  and  grammars  ; 
The  feehng  heart's  the  royal  blue, 

And  that's  wi'  Willie  Chalmers. 

Some  gapin',  glowrin'  countra  laird, 

May  warsle  for  your  favour ; 
May  claw  his  lug,  and  straik  his  beard, 

And  hoast  up  some  palaver : 
My  bonie  maid,  before  ye  wed 

Sic  clumsy-witted  hammers. 
Seek  heaven  for  help,  and  barefit  skelp 

Awa'  wi'  WilUe  Chalmers. 

Forgive  the  Bard !  my  fond  regard 

For  ane  that  shares  my  bosom. 
Inspires  my  muse  to  gie'm  his  dues. 

For  deil  a  hair  I  roose  hkn ! 
May  powers  aboon  unite  you  soon. 

And  fructify  your  amours, 
And  every  year  come  in  mair  dear 

To  you  and  Willie  Chalmers. 


IRVINE'S  BAIRNS. 

[At  page  174,  "Vol.  I.,  the  reader  will  find  the  poet's  beautiful  verses  left  in  his 
bedroom,  after  spending  a  night  in  the  house  of  the  Bev.  Dr.Lawrie  of  Loudoun, 
in  the  autumn  of  1786.  It  would  appear  from  the  information  of  some  of  Dr. 
Lawrie's  children,  that  music  and  dancing  formed  some  portion  of  the  evening's 
entertainment  at  the  manse,  and  that  the  present  Ij'ric-scrap  was  composed  by 
Burns,  as  a  descriptive  sketch  of  the  festivities  enjoyed  on  that  occasion.  The 
old  castle  of  Newmilns  was  visible  from  the  windows  of  the  manse ;  the  Irvine 
water  glittered  and  murmured  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  the  south  horizon 
was  girded  by  the  hills,  over  which  the  moon  was  riding  in  solemn  state.  The 
notes  at  page  174  and  193,  Vol.  I.,  may  here  be  referred  to  in  connection  with 
the  present  one.] 

The  night  was  still,  and  o'er  the  hill 
The  moon  shone  on  the  castle  wa' ; 

The  mavis  sang,  while  dew-drops  hang 
Around  her  on  the  castle  wa'. 
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Sae  merrily  they  danced  the  ring, 
Frae  e'enin'  till  the  cock  did  craw ; 

And  aye  the  o'erword  o'  the  spring, 
Was  Irvine's  bairns  are  bonie  a'. 


RUSTICITY'S  UNGAINLY  FORM. 

[This  double-stanza,  pencilled  on  a  slip  of  paper,  was  placed  between  the  leaves 
of  a  book  which  the  poet  lent  to  Dr.  Lawrie's  son,  shortly  after  the  visit  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  note.  It  bears  reference  to  some  conversation  which  had 
taken  place  between  the  poet  and  Mrs.  Lawrie  on  the  subject  of  Miss  Peggy 
Kennedy,  who  has  been  introduced  to  the  reader  at  pages  199  and  310,  Vol.  1.J 

Rusticity's  ungainly  form 

May  cloud  the  highest  mind ; 
But  when  the  heart  is  nobly  warm. 

The  good  excuse  will  find : 
Propriety's  cold,  cautious  rules 

Warm  Fervour  may  o'erlook  ; 
But  spare  poor  Sensibihty 

The  ungentle,  harsh  rebuke. 


IMPROMPTU  AT  ROSLIN  INN. 

[The  poet,  in  company  with  Alexander  Nasmyth,  who  painted  the  well-known 
portrait  of  the  bard,  had  a  ramble  to  the  Pentland  Hills  one  fine  day  in  the 
spring  of  1787.  They  returned  by  way  of  Roslin ;  and  having  been  well  enter- 
tained in  the  inn,  after  their  bracing  walk,  the  poet,  in  gratitude  to  the  hostess, 
paid  her  with  this  double  verse— over  and  above  her  charges.] 

My  blessings  on  you,  sonsie  wife ; 

I  ne'er  was  here  before ; 
You've  gi'en  us  walth  for  horn  and  knife, 

Nae  heart  could  wish  for  more : 
Heaven  keep  you  free  frae  care  and  strife. 

Till  far  ayont  fourscore ; 
And,  while  I  toddle  on  through  life, 

I'll  ne'er  gang  by  your  door. 
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EPIGRAM  ADDRESSED  TO  AN  ARTIST. 

[It  has  been  alleged  that  this  advice  was  given  to  Mr.  Nasmyth,  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  note,  but  neither  christian  name  nor  surname  of  that  gentle- 
man will  fit  into  the  blank  of  the  opening  line ;  and,  besides,  he  was  never 
addicted  to  painting  angels.  A  story  is  told  of  a  marble-cutter  who  carved  an 
angel's  head  on  a  tombstone,  and  arranged  the  hair  in  the  form  of  a  three-story 
wig.  A  bystander  exclaimed:  "  Wha  ever  saw  an  angel  wi'  a  wig  on!  " — "  And 
who,"  replied  the  sculptor,  "  ever  saw  an  angel  without  a  wig  ?  " 

Bums  refers  to  Nasmyth  in  the  following  terms,  when  writing  to  Beugo  the 
engraver,  in  September,  1788: — "  If  you  see  Mr.  Nasmyth,  remember  me  to  him 
most  respectfully,  as  he  both  loves  and  deserves  respect ;  though,  if  he  would 
pay  less  respect  to  the  mere  carcase  of  greatness,  I  should  think  him  much  nearer 
perfection."] 

Deae ,  I'll  gie  ye  some  advice, 

You'll  tak'  it  do'  uncivil : 
You  shouldna  paint  at  angels  mair, 

But  try  and  paint  the  devil. 

To  paint  an  angel's  kittle  wark, 
Wi'  auld  Nick  there's  less  danger ; 

You'll  easy  draw  a  weel-kent  face, 
But  no  sae  weel  a  stranger. 


TO  MISS  AINSLIE, 

WHILE   LOOKING    FOR   A   TEXT   IN    CHURCH. 

[This  was  on  Sunday,  6th  May,  1787.  The  poet  notes  it  thus  in  his  Itinerary. 
— "  Went  to  church  at  E)unse — Dr.  Bowmakera  man  of  strong  lungs  and  pretty 
judicious  remark ;  but  ill-skilled  in  propriety,  and  altogether  unconscious  of  his 
want  of  it." 

Dr.  Bowmaker's  text  contained  a  heavy  denunciation  against  obstinate  sinners, 
and  the  poet,  who  sat  beside  Miss  Ainslie,  pencilled  down  this  neat  compliment 
on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  handed  it  to  her.  In  his  journal,  the  poet  describes  her 
thus: — "Mies  Ainslie — her  person  a  \i\X\e  embonpoint,  hut  handsome;  her  face, 
particularly  her  eyes,  full  of  sweetness  and  good-humour;  she  unites  three 
qualities  rarely  found  together — keen,  solid  penetration ;  sly,  witty  observation 
and  remark,  and  the  gentlest,  most  iinaffected  female  modesty.  Charming 
Rachael !  may  thy  bosom  never  be  wrung  by  the  evils  of  this  life  of  sorrows,  or 
by  the  villainy  of  this  world's  sons!  "  Miss  Ainslie  died  unmarried,  somewhat 
advanced  in  life.] 

Fair  maid,  you  need  not  take  the  hint, 

Nor  idle  texts  pursue ; 
'Twas  guilty  sinners  that  he  meant — 

Not  angels  such  as  you. 
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TO  A  POETASTER. 

[In  the  course  of  this  tour,  in  May,  1787,  a  person  living  near  Dunse,  called 
Symon  Gray,  who  wrote  silly  rhymes,  and  imagined  himself  a  poet  for  doing  bo, 
sent  Burns  some  of  his  productions,  requesting  his  opinion  of  them,  and,  in  a 
frolicsome  moment,  the  bard  wrote  to  him  in  the  following  terms.  The 
opening  passage  is  all  that  has  been  preserved,  but  we  are  told  the  piece  con- 
cludes thus : — 

"  Such  damned  bombast,  no  age  that's  past 
Can  shew,  nor  time  to  come."] 

SrMON  Gray, 
You're  dull  to-day. 

Dullness,  with  redoubled  sway. 
Has  seized  the  wits  of  Symon  Gray. 

Dear  Symon  Gray, 

The  other  day, 

When  you  sent  me  some  rhyme, 
I  could  not  then  just  ascertain 

Its  worth,  for  want  of  time. 
But  now,  to-day,  good  Mr.  Gray, 

I've  read  it  o'er  and  o'er. 
Tried  all  my  skill,  but  find  I'm  still 

Just  where  I  was  before. 
We  auld  wives'  minions  gie  our  opinions, 

SoUcited  or  no' ; 
Then  of  its  faults  my  honest  thoughts 

I'll  give — and  here  they  go. 


TO  MR.  RENTON,  OF  LAMERTON. 

[The  poet  does  not  notice  having  visited  that  gentleman  during.his  Border 
tour  in  May,  1787,  yet  it  is  certain  that  Burns  was  invited  to  see  him  at  Mording- 
ton  House,  near  Berwick,  and  have  a  ride  out  with  him.  The  reply  here  given, 
was  found,  in  Burns'  handwriting,  among  Mr.  Benton's  papers.] 

Your  billet,  sir,  I  grant  receipt ; 
Wi'  you  I'll  canter  ony  gate, 
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Though  'twere  a  trip  to  yon  blue  warl', 
Where  birkies  march  on  burning  marl : 
Then,  sir,  God  wiUing,  I'll  attend  ye. 
And  to  his  goodness  I  commend  ye. 

R.  BUBNS. 


ox  WINDOW  OF  CROSS-KEYS  INN,  FALKIRK. 

[Tliese  generous  sentiments  are  said  to  have  been  scratched  with  a  diamond- 
pen  by  the  poet,  on  a  pane  of  glass  at  the  inn  where  he  and  Nicol  rested  on  the 
nigtit  of  2yth  August,  1787— the  date  of  their  starting  on  their  lengthened 
northern  tour.] 

Sound  be  his  sleep,  and  blythe  his  morn, 

That  never  did  a  lassie  wrang, — 
Who  poverty  ne'er  held  in  scorn, — 

For  misery  ever  tholed  a  pang. 


ON  WINDOW  OF  AN  INN  AT  STIRLING. 

[The  travellers  arrived  in  Stirling  on  Sunday  afternoon,  26th  August,  and  next 
morning.  Burns,  leaving  Nicol  at  the  inn,  proceeded  alone  to  Harvieston,  to  visit 
the  relatives  of  his  Mauchline  friend,  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton.  He  returned  to 
Stirling  the  same  evening;  and,  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  journey  northwards 
was  resumed. 

The  lines  of  the  text — "  Here  Stuarts,"  &c. — which  eventually  caused  so  much 
excitement  in  many  quarters,  and  not  a  little  trouble  to  their  author,  are 
believed  to  have  been  inscribed  by  Burns,  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  before 
Nicol  was  up  ;  and  when  he  returned  from  Harvieston,  the  dominie  to  ik  him 
to  task  about  the  danger  of  recording  such  a  bold  libel  against  the  reigning 
family.  "  Well,"  said  the  poet,  "  I  shall  try  to  qualify  it  somewhat,  by  writing 
a  reproof  to  the  author ; "  and  taking  out  his  diamond,  he  added  these 
aggravating  words :] — 

Rash  mortal,  and  slanderous  Poet !  thy  name 

Shall  no  longer  appear  in  the  records  of  fame ; 

Dost  not  know  that  old  Mansfield,  who  writes  hke  the  Bible, 

Says — the  more  'tis  a  truth,  sir,  the  more  'tis  a  libel  ? 

[About  two  months  after  this  period.  Burns  paid  a  second  visit  to  Harvieston, 
in  company  of  Dr.  Adair,  taking  Stirling  by  the  way.  He  proceeded  to  the 
room  of  the  inn  where  the  fatal  lines  were  inscribed,  and  dashed  out  the  pane 
with  the  butt-end  of  his  riding-switch ;  but,  meanwhile,  the  epigrams  had  been 
copied  into  travellers'  note-books,  and  widely  circulated.  An  eccentric  character 
in  Paisley,  styling  himself,  "John  Maxwell,  Poet,"  published,  in  1788,  the  Stirling 
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lines  in  a  tract,  entitled,  "  Animadversions  on  some  Poets  and  Poetasters  of  the 
present  age,"  in  which  he  aims  at  being  very  severe  on  Burns  and  Laprnik. 
This  brochure  finds  a  place,  in  connection  with  Burns,  in  the  libraries  of  the 
curious  in  Burnsiana. 

In  the  Paisley  Magazine,  for  December,  1828 — edited  by  Wm.  Motherwell — 
there  is  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Stirling  lines  were  written,  not  by 
Burns  but  Nicol,  and  that  the  poet,  on  finding  that  they  were  publicly  attributed 
to  him,  kindly  took  the  blame  of  them,  in  order  to  screen  Nicol  from  the  con- 
sequences. This  story  has  little  evidence  in  its  favour,  and  a  great  deal  against 
it.  There  exists  a  MS.  collection  of  pieces  by  Burns,  in  his  own  handwriting,  in 
which  the  notorious  epigram  is  recorded  with  the  head-line,  "  Wrote  by  Some- 
body in  an  inn  at  Stirling."  But  what  sets  the  question  of  the  authorship  at  rest, 
is  the  following  admission  in  a  letter  of  Burns  addressed  to  Clarinda  in  January, 
1788 : — "  I  have  almost  given  up  the  excise  idea.  I  have  been  to  wait  on  a  great 
person,  and  by  him  been  questioned  like  a  child  about  my  matters,  and  blamed 
and  schooled  for  my  inscription  on  the  Stirling  window.  Come,  Clarinda ! — 
Come,  curse  me,  Jacob;  come,  defyane,  Israel!  "  Clarinda  replied  that  she  was 
glad  he  had  been  schooled  about  the  inscription,  and  hoped  it  would  be  a  lesson 
to  him  for  the  future,  andi  she  adds:  "Clarinda  would  have  lectured  you  on  it 
before — had  she  dared!  "] 

Here  Stuarts  once  in  glory  reigned, 

And  laws  for  Scotland's  weal  ordained ; 

But  now  unroof  d  their  palace  stands, 

Their  sceptre's  sway'd  by  other  hands ;  * 

The  injured  Stuart  line  is  gone, 

A  race  outlandish  fills  their  throne — 

An  idiot  race,  to  honour  lost ; 

Who  know  them  best  despise  them  most ! 


REPLY  TO  A  REPROOF. 

[This  is  said  to  have  been  called  forth  on  perusing  some  wretched  lines 
written  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Gladsmuir,  by  way  of  reproof  to  Burns  for 
the  Stirling  inscription.  Another  clergyman — the  Eev.  James  Muirhead  of  Urr 
— wrote  with  more  pith  against  Burns,  in  the  following  paraphrase  from  one  of 
Martial's  epigrams,  which  he  caused  to  be  printed  and  circulated,  to  the  serious 
annoyance  of  the  poet: — 

"  Vacerras,  shabby  son  of  whore, 

Why  do  thy  patrons  keep  thee  poor  ? 

Bribe-worthy  service  thou  dost  boast, 

At  once  their  bulwark  and  their  post; 

Thou  art  a  sycophant — a  traitor — 

A  liar — a  calumniator. 

Who  conscience  (hadst  thou  thai)  would  sell 

For  whisky!     Eke,  most  precious  imp, 

Thou  art  a  rhyrnster,  gauger,  pimp : 

Whence  comes  it  then,  Vacen-as,  that 

Thou  still  art  poor  as  a  church-rat  ?  "] 

Like  .^sop's  lion,  Burns  says,  sore  I  feel 
All  other's  scorn — but  damn  that  ass's  heel ! 

•  In  the  Glenriddel  MS.  two  additional  lines  are  here  inserted,  thus: — 
"  Fallen  indeed,  and  to  the  earth. 
Whence  grovelling  reptiles  take  their  birth." 
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ELEGY 

ON   THE    DEATH    OP    LORD    PRESIDENT    DUNDAS. 

[Robert  Dundas  of  Arniston,  elder  brother  of  Lord  Melville,  was  born  in  1713, 
appointed  Lord  President  in  1760,  and  died  13th  December,  1787,  while  Burns 
was  in  Edinburgh,  and  just  a  few  days  after  the  poet  had  the  unlucky  fall  which 
laid  him  up  with  a  bruised  knee  for  several  weeks. 

On  a  copy  of  this  poem,  presented  to  Bishop  Geddes,  the  author  wrote  thus : 
— "  It  has  some  tolerable  lines  in  it,  but  the  incurable  wound  in  my  pride  will 
not  suffer  me  to  correct,  or  even  peruse  it.  I  sent  a  copy  of  it,  with  my  best 
prose  letter,  to  the  son  of  the  great  man — the  theme  of  the  piece — by  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  noblest  men  in  God's  world,  Alexander  Wood,  surgeon.  When, 
behold !  his  solicitorship  took  no  more  notice  of  my  poem  or  me,  than  I  had 
been  a  strolling  fiddler,  who  had  made  free  vrith  his  lady's  name  over  a  silly 
new  reel.    Did  the  gentleman  imagine  that  I  looked  for  any  dirty  gratuity  ?  " 

■The  poet  had  composed  it  by  the  suggestion  and  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Charles  Hay,  advocate,  afterwards  Lord  Newton.  In  forwarding  a  copy  to  him, 
the  poet  thus  truly  wrote : — "  These  kind  of  subjects  are  much  hackneyed ;  and, 
besides,  the  wailing  of  the  rhyming  tribe  over  the  ashes  of  the  great  are  cursedly 
suspicious,  and  out  of  all  character  for  sincerity.  These  ideas  damped  my 
muse's  Are." 

The  haste  with  which  the  piece  was  written  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  in 
eight  days  after  the  President's  death,  the  poet  sent  a  copy  to  Clarinda,  telling 
her  that  he  will  not  give  away  more  than  five  or  six  copies  in  all,  and  that  he 
would  feel  hurt  if  any  friend  should  give  copies  without  his  consent  Clarinda, 
in  her  next  letter,  says :  "  The  linos  are  very  pretty :  I  like  the  idea  of  personi- 
fying the  Vices  rising  in  the  absence  of  Justice."] 

Lone  on  the  bleaky  hills  the  straying  flocks 
Shun  the  fierce  storms  among  the  sheltering  rocks ; 
Down  from  the  rivulets,  red  with  dashing  rains, 
The  gathering  floods  burst  o'er  the  distant  plains ; 
Beneath  the  blasts  the  leafless  forests  groan, 
The  hollow  caves  return  a  sullen  moan. 

Ye  hills,  ye  plains,  ye  forests,  and  ye  caves, 
Ye  howling  winds,  and  wintry  swelling  waves ! 
Unheard,  unseen,  hj  human  ear  or  eye. 
Sad  to  your  sympathetic  scenes  I  fly  ; 
Where  to  the  whistling  blast  and  waters'  roar 
Pale  Scotia's  recent  wound  I  may  deplore. 

Oh  heavy  loss,  thy  country  iU  could  bear ! 
A  loss  these  evil  days  can  ne'er  repair  ! 
Justice,  the  high  vicegerent  of  her  God, 
Her  doubtful  balance  eyed,  and  sway'd  her  rod 
Hearing  the  tidings  of  the  fatal  blow 
She  sunk,  abandon'd  to  the  wildest  woe. 
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Wrongs,  injuries,  from  many  a  darksome  den, 
Now  gay  in  hope  explore  the  paths  of  men : 
See  from  his  cavern  grim  Oppression  rise, 
And  throw  on  poverty  his  cruel  eyes ; 
Keen  on  the  helpless  victim  see  him  fly, 
And  stifle,  dark,  the  feebly  bursting  cry. 

Mark  ruffian  Violence,  ingrain'd  with  crimes, 

Rousing  elate  in  these  degenerate  times, 

View  unsuspecting  Innocence  a  prey. 

As  guileful  Fraud  points  out  the  erring  way ; 

While  subtle  Litigation's  pliant  tongue 

The  life-blood  equal  sucks  of  Right  and  Wrong : 

Hark,  injur'd  Want  recounts  th'  unhsten'd  tale, 

And  much-wrong'd  Mis'ry  pours  th'  unpitied  wail ' 

Ye  dark  waste  hills,  and  brown  unsightly  plains, 
To  you  I  sing  my  grief -inspired  strains : 
Ye  tempests,  rage !  ye  turbid  torrents,  roll ! 
Ye  suit  the  joyless  tenor  of  my  soul. 
Life's  social  haunts  and  pleasures  I  resign. 
Be  nameless  wilds  and  lonely  wanderings  mine. 
To  mourn  the  woes  my  country  must  endure — 
That  wound  degenerate  ages  cannot  cure.* 


*  The  above  elegy  was  first  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  for  June,  1818. 

The  poet  had  his  revenge  on  Dundas  junior  for  his  unmannerly  neglect  re- 
ferred to  in  our  head-note. 

The  Hon.  Harry  Erskine — a  great  favourite  of  Burns  and  of  the  public — had 
been  Dean  of  Faculty,  by  the  election  of  his  brethren  of  the  Bar,  during  several 
consecutive  years;  but  in  January,  1790,  a  Tory  majority  in  the  Parliament 
House  determined  to  oust  the  Whig  favourite  and  put  Dundas  in  his  place,  which 
they  managed  to  accomplish  on  the  12th  of  that  month,  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  The  liberals  throughout  the  country  read  the  news  with  a  bitterness 
beyond  all  common  measure ;  and  Burns,  who  then  lay  on  a  sick-bed,  from 
■which,  it  may  be  saljl,  he  never  rose,  seized  his  lyre  and  penned  the  ballad — 
bitter  against  Dundas — which  is  given  at  page  284,  ante. 
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PASTORAL  YERSES  TO  CLARINDA. 

[This  piece  first  appeared  in  a  foot-note  of  Hogg  &  Motherwell's  third 
volume  (page  130).  It  does  not  appear,  however — although  it  is  apparently  re- 
ferred to — in  the  "  Clarinda  Correspondence,"  edited  by  the  lady's  grandson,  in 
1843.  'i'he  verses  seem  to  bear  some  marks  of  authenticity,  although  certainly 
they  are  not  in  the  poet's  best  style.  Clarinda's  well-known  lines — "  Talk  not 
of  Love,"  &c. — were  sent  to  Burns  on  3rd  January,  1788,  evidently  as  a  reply  to 
some  such  verses  as  those  in  the  text,  just  received  by  her  from  the  poet  She 
thus  writes: — "I  got  your  lines:  they  are  in  kind!  I  can't  but  laugh  at  my 
presumption  in  pretending  to  send  my  poor  ones  to  you!  but  it  was  to  amuse 
myself.  At  this  season,  when  others  are  joyous,  I  am  the  reverse.  You  have 
put  me  in  a  rhyming  humour :  the  moment  I  read  yours,  I  wrote  the  following: 
— 'Talk  not  of  Love,'"  &c.  The  closing  idea  of  the  verses  in  the  text  is  here 
naturally  taken  up:  she  accepts  his  friendship,  but — "never  talk  of  Love!  " 

Some  verses,  sent  previously  by  Clarinda  to  the  poet,  have  certainly  escaped 
preservation,  and,  most  unfortunately,  among  these,  the  very  lines  which  Dr. 
Gregory  praised  so  highly,  and  which  the  poet  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Kichard  Brown,  on  30th  December,  1787,  as  a  specimen  of  her  wit  and  wisdom, 
Cunningham  and  other  editors,  who  have  alleged  that  these  lines  were  those 
above  spoken  of,  are  evidently  mistaken;  the  piece  submitted  to  Dr.  Gregory 
■was  of  prior  date,  and,  according  to  Clarinda's  own  remarks  (Letter  ix.),  it  con> 
sisted  of  many  stanzas,  whereas,  in  "  Talk  not  of  Love,"  there  are  only  three, 
the  fourth  having  been  afterwards  added  by  Burns. 

"We  have  also  to  regret  the  loss  of  some  verses — other  than  those  of  the  text- 
composed  by  Burns  in  reference  to  Clarinda.  At  the  beginning  of  the  cor- 
respondence (6th  Dec,  1787)  Burns,  addressing  Mrs.  M'Lehose  (not  "Clarinda  " — 
for  that  Arcadian  name  was  not  adopted  till  after  she  had  written  several  letters 
in  her  own  name),  writes  thus: — "Our  worthy  common  friend.  Miss  Nimmo, 
in  her  usual  pleasant  way,  rallied  me  a  good  deal  on  my  new  acquaintance  ; 
and,  in  the  humour  of  her  ideas,  I  wrote  some  lines  which  I  enclose  you,  as 
I  think  they  have  a  good  deal  of  poetic  merit ;  and  Miss  Nimmo  tells  me  that 
you  are  not  only  a  critic,  but  a  poetess.  Fiction,  you  know,  is  the  native  region 
of  poetry ;  and  I  hope  you  \y\\\  pardon  my  vanity  in  sending  you  the  bagatelle 
as  a  tolerable  off-hand^eu  d'esprit." 

This  description  of  the  piece  cannot  possibly  apply  to  the  verses  in  the  text. 
Those  lines  of  Burns  are  now  either  lost  to  the  world,  or  fused  into  some  other 
composition  which  we  cannot  recognise  as  that  which  Clarinda  thus  speaks  of 
in  her  reply  (December  8): — "Your  lines  are  truly  poetical.  Ten  years  ago 
such  lines,  from  such  a  hand,  would  have  half-turned  my  head.  Perhaps  you 
thought  it  might  have  done  so  even  yet,  and  wisely  premised  that  Fiction  is  the 
native  region  of  Poetry.  Bead  the  enclosed,  which  I  have  just  scrawled  after 
reading  yours." — The  versos  then  sent  by  Clarinda,  must  have  been  those 
which  Professor  Gregory  so  much  commended,  and  which  are  evidently  lost.] 

Before  I  saw  Clarinda's  face, 

My  heart  was  blythe  and  gay, 
Free  as  the  wind,  or  feather'd  race 

That  hop  from  spray  to  spray  : 

But  now,  dejected  I  appear, 

Clarinda  proves  unkind ; 
I,  sighing,  drop  the  silent  tear. 

But  no  relief  can  find. 
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In  plaintive  notes  my  lays  rehearse 
The  woes  which  fail  to  move; 

And  every  tree  records  a  verse 
In  praise  of  her  I  love : 

But  she,  ungrateful  shuns  my  sight, 

My  faithful  love  disdains, 
My  vows  and  tears  her  scorn  excite, 

Another  happy  reigns. 

Ah,  though  my  looks  my  love  betray, 

I  envy  his  success ; 
Yet  love  io  friendship  shall  give  way,- 

I  cannot  wish  it  less. 


WRITTEN  IN  FRIARS-CARSE  HERMITAGE. 

[first  version,  28th  jdne,  1788.] 

[The  reader  will  find  the  poet's  authorised  set  of  this  poem  at  page  331,  Vol. 
I,  the  head-note  to  which  will  also  apply  to  the  present  version,  which  appeared 
fl.rst  in  Dr.  Currie's  second  edition,  1801,  and  ought  to  have  been  inserted  at 
page  141  of  this  volume.  It  will  be  found  on  comparison  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  lines  at  the  beginning  and  two  at  the  end,  the  second  version  is 
entirely  different  from  the  first.] 

Thou  whom  chance  may  hither  lead, 
Be  thou  clad  in  russet  weed. 
Be  thou  deckt  in  silken  stole. 
Grave  these  maxims  on  thy  soul : — 

Life  is  but  a  day  at  most. 

Sprung  from  night,  in  darkness  lost;* 

Hope  not  sunshine  every  hour, 

Fear  not  clouds  will  always  lour ; 

Happiness  is  but  a  name. 

Make  content  and  ease  thy  aim ; 

Ambition  is  a  meteor-gleam. 

Fame — a  restless,  airy  dream. 

Peace — the  tenderest  flower  in  spring. 

Pleasures — insects  on  the  wing ; 

*  la  some  copies,  here  are  introduced  two  lines  :— 

"  Day,  how  rapid  in  itBJflight — day,  how  few  may  see  (he  uight! " 
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Those  that  sip  the  dew  alone, 
Make,  like  butterflies,  thine  own : 
Those  that  would  the  bloom  devour, — 
Crush  the  locusts !  save  the  flower. 
For  the  future  be  prepar'd. 
Guard,  wherever  thou  canst  guard; 
But  thy  utmost  duly  done, 
Welcome  what  thou  canst  not  shun : 
FoUies  past,  give  thou  to  air, 
Make  their  consequence  thy  care. 
Keep  the  name  of  man  in  mind, 
And  dishonour  not  thy  kind : 
Reverence  with  lowly  heart 
Him  whose  wondrous  work  thou  art ; 
Keep  His  Goodness  still  in  view. 
Thy  trust — and  thy  example  too. 

Stranger,  go !  Heaven  be  thy  guide ! 
Quod  the  Beadsman  of  Nithside. 


YOU'RE  WELCOME,  WILLIE  STEWART. 

[At  page  32  of  the  present  volume,  the  reader  will  And  a  song  under  the  title 
of  "  Lovely  Polly  Stewart,"  with  relative  head-note,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  present  lyric,  the  original  of  which,  inscribed  on  a  crystal  tumbler,  is  still 
preserved  at  Abbotsford.  Its  date  may  be  about  1789.  The  verses  were  first 
published  by  Lockhart,  in  1829.] 

You're  welcome,  Wilhe  Stewart, 

You're  welcome,  Willie  Stewart ; 
There's  ne'er  a  flower  that  blooms  in  May, 

That's  half  sae  welcome's  thou  art. 

Come,  bumpers  high,  express  your  joy, 

The  bowl  we  maun  renew  it ; 
The  tappit-hen,  gae  bring  her  ben, 

To  welcome  Willie  Stewart. 

May  foes  be  Strang,  and  friends  be  slack, 

Ilk  action  may  he  rue  it ; 
May  woman  on  him  turn  her  back. 

That  wrangs  thee,  Willie  Stewart ! 
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THE  LADDIES  BY  THE  BAIsKS  O'  NITH. 

Tune —  Up  and  waur  them  a\  Willie. 

[This  ballad — first  published  in  a  work  called,  "The  Spirit  of  British  Song," 
Glasgow,  1826 — belongs  to  a  set  of  three,  which  were  produced  by  Burns  to  help 
the  election  of  Sir  James  Johnston  of  Westerhall,  the  Tory  candidate  in  the 
contest  for  the  representation  of  the  Dumfries  Burghs  in  1790.  The  head-note 
at  page  219  to  the  Five  Carlines  will  serve  to  illustrate  and  explain  this  ballad 
also,  which  is  No.  1  of  the  series— the  Five  Carlines  being  No.  2,  and  that  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Graham  of  Fintry,  No.  3.] 

The  Laddies  by  the  banks  o'  Nith 
Wad  trust  his  Grace  wi'  a',  Jamie ; 

But  he'll  sair  them  as  he  sair'd  the  King — 
Turn  tail  and  rin  awa',  Jamie. 

CHORUS. 

Up  and  wauv  them  a',  Jamie^ 

Up  and  waur  them  a' ; 
Tlie  Johnstons  hae  the  guidin!  o't, 

Ye  turncoat  WJugs  awa" ! 

The  day  he  stude  his  country's  friend, 

Or  gied  her  faes  a  claw,  Jamie, 
Or  frae  puir  man  a  blessin'  wan, 

That  day  the  Duke  ne'er  saw,  Jamie. 
Up  and  waur,  ^c. 

But  wha  is  he,  his  country's  boast? 

Like  him  there  is  na  twa,  Jamie ; 
There's  no'  a  callant  tents  the  kye, 

But  kens  o'  Westerha',  Jamie. 
Up  and  waur,  ^c. 

To  end  the  wark,  here's  Whistlebirk, 
Lang  may  his  whistle  blaw,  Jamie ! 

And  Maxwell  true,  o'  sterUng  blue ; 
And  we'll  be  Johnstons  a',  Jamie ! 
Up  and  waur,  ^c. 
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BALLAD 

ox  THE  DUMFRIES  BURGHS  ELECTION,  1790. 

[This  much-admired  production— first  published  in  the  May  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Magazine,  1811— was  composed  immediately  after  the  close  of  that 
exciting  contest  in  which  Captain  Miller,  younger  of  Dalswinton,  backed  by  the 
Whi"  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  beat  the  Tory  party  represented  by 
the  Knight  of  Westerhall.  The  poet  affects  partiality  in  his  narration,  but  hia 
detestation  of  the  Duke,  and  leaning  towards  the  opposite  faction,  is  very  ap- 
parent throughout.  The  canvass,  which  lasted  for  eight  months,  ended  m  July, 
1790,  when  the  election  came  off.  The  copy  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  wants 
the  two  closing  verses.  The  two  stanzas  placed  in  our  text  within  brackets, 
restored  to  their  proper  place,  are  usually  given  as  a  detached  fragment. 
"Wo  chiefly  follow  the  copy  in  the  Afton  MS.,  which  was  kindly  lent  to  us  by  its 
possessor,  William  Allason  Cuninghame,  Esq.,  of  Logan  and  Afton.] 

FiNTRY,  my  stay  in  worldly  strife, 
Friend  o'  my  muse — friend  o'  my  life, 

Are  ye  as  idle's  I  am  ? 
Come  then,  wi'  uncouth,  kintra  flag, 
O'er  Pegasus  I'll  fling  my  leg. 

And  ye  shall  see  me  try  him. — 

[How  shall  I  sing  Drumlanrig's  Grace  ?  * 
Discarded  remnant  of  a  race 

Once  great  in  martial  story  ! 
His  forbears'  virtues  all  contrasted, — 
The  very  name  of  Douglas  blasted, — 

His  that  inverted  glory. 

Hate,  envy,  oft  the  Douglas  bore ; 
But  he  has  superadded  more. 

And  sunk  them  in  contempt ; 
Follies  and  crimes  have  stain'd  the  name, 
But  Queensberry,  thine  the  virgin  claim, 

From  aught  that's  good  exempt.] 

I'll  sing  the  zeal  Drumlanrig  bears, 
Who  left  the  all-important  cares 

Of  fiddles,  whores,  and  hunters ;  f 
And,  bent  on  winning  borough  touns. 
Came  shaking  hands  wi'  wabster  loons. 

And  kissing  barefit  hunters.  J 


•  The  fourth  Duke  of  Queensberry  and  Drumlanrig,  of  infamous  memory, 
t  Far.— Of  princes  anS  their  darlings.        %  Far.— And  kissing  bareflt  carlina. 
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Combustion  thro'  our  boroughs  rode, 
Whisthng  his  roaring  pack  abroad, 

Of  mad,  unmuzzled  lions ; 
As  Queensberry  buff  and  blue  unfurled, 
And  Westerha'  and  Hopetoun  hurled 

To  every  Whig,  defiance. 

But  cautious  Queensberry  left  the  war — 
Th'  unmanner'd  dust  might  soil  his  star, 

Besides,  he  hated  bleeding — 
But  left  behind  him  heroes  bright, 
Heroes  in  Cesarean  fight 

Or  Ciceronian  pleading. 

0  for  a  throat  like  huge  Mons-Meg, 
To  muster  o'er  each  ardent  Whig 

Beneath  Drumlanrig's  banners ; 
Heroes  and  Heroines  commix 
All  in  the  field  of  politics, 

To  win  immortal  honours. 

M'Murdo  *  and  his  lovely  spouse, 
(Th'  enamour'd  laurels  kiss  her  brows,) 

Led  on  the  Loves  and  Graces ; 
She  won  each  gaping  burgess'  heart, 
While  he,  sub  rosa,  play'd  his  part 

Among  their  wives  and  lasses. 

Craigdarroch  f  led  a  hght-arm'd  core. 
Tropes,  metaphors,  and  figures  pour. 

Like  Hecia  streaming  thunder : 
Glenriddel,  f  skill'd  in  rusty  coins, 
Blew  up  each  Tory's  dark  designs, 

And  bar'd  the  treason  under. 

In  either  wing  two  champions  fought. 
Redoubted  Staig,  |  who  set  at  nought 
The  wildest  savage  Tory, 

*  The  Duke  of  Quoensberry's  factor,  a  great  friend  of  Burns. 

t  Fergusson  of  Craigdarroch,  and  Riddel  of  Olenriddel — distinguished  in  the 
song  of  The  Whistle.  Sir  Robert  Lawrle  of  Maxwelton,  M.P.  for  the  county, 
another  Knight  of  the  Whistle,  is  named  in  the  next  verse  but  one. 

X  Provost  of  Dumfries. 
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While  Welsh,*  who  ne'er  yet  flinch'd  his  ground, 
High-wav'd  his  magnum-bonum  round 
With  Cyclopean  fury. 

Miller  brought  up  the  artillery  ranks. 
The  many-pounders  of  the  Banks, 

Resistless  desolation; 
While  Maxwelton,  that  baron  bold. 
Mid  Lawson's  j  port  entrench'd  his  hold, 

And  threaten'd  worse  damnation. 

To  these  what  Tory  hosts  oppos'd 
With  these  what  Tory  warriors  elos'd, 

Surpasses  my  descriving : 
Squadrons  extended  long  and  large. 
With  headlong  speed  rush'd  to  the  charge, 

Like  furious  devils  driving. 

What  verse  can  sing,  what  prose  narrate, 
The  butcher  deeds  of  bloody  fate. 

Amid  this  mighty  tuilyie ! 
Grim  horror  grin'd ;  pale  terror  roar'd 
As  murder  at  his  thrapple  shor'd ; 

And  hell  mix'd  in  the  brulyie. 

As  Highland  craigs  by  thunder  cleft. 
When  lightnings  fire  the  stormy  lift. 

Hurl  down  wi'  crashing  rattle ; 
As  flames  amang  a  hundred  woods. 
As  headlong  foam  a  hundred  floods — 

Such  is  the  rage  of  battle. 

The  stubborn  Tories  dare  to  die  : 
As  soon  the  rooted  oaks  would  fly 

Before  th'  approaching  fellers. 
The  Whigs  came  on  Hke  ocean's  roar 
When  all  his  wintry  billows  pour 

Against  the  Buchan  Bullers  J 

*  The  Sheriff  of  the  county.  t  A.  wine  merchant  in  Dumfries. 

t  The  "  Bullers  of  Buchan  "  are  rocky  caverns  on  the  Aberdeenshire  coast, 
near  Peterhead. 

p  V 
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Lo,  from  the  shades  of  death's  deep  night, 
Departed  Whigs  enjoy  the  fight, 

And  think  on  former  daring  : 
The  muffled  murtherer  of  Charles 
The  magna  charta  flag  unfurls, 

All  deadly  gules  its  bearing. 

Nor  wanting  ghosts  of  Tory  fame ; 

Bold  Scrimgeour  *  follows  gallant  Graham,f 

Auld  Covenanters  shiver — 
(Forgive !  forgive !  much-wrong'd  Montrose ! 
Now  Death  and  Hell  engulph  thy  foes, 

Thou  Uv'st  on  high  for  ever !) 

Still  o'er  the  field  the  combat  burns, 
The  Tories,  Whigs,  give  way  by  turns ; 

But  fate  the  word  has  spoken : 
For  woman's  wit,  or  strength  o'  man, 
Alas  !  can  do  but  what  they  can  ; 

The  Tory  ranks  are  broken. 

O  that  my  een  were  flowing  burns ! 
My  voice,  a  honess  that  mourns 

Her  darling  cub's  undoing ! 
That  I  might  greet,  that  I  might  cry, 
While  Tories  fall,  while  Tories  fly. 

And  furious  Whigs  pursuing ! 

What  Whig  but  wails  the  good  Su*  James 
Dear  to  his  country  by  the  names, 

Friend,  Patron,  Benefactor! 
Not  Pulteney's  wealth  can  Pulteney  save ! 
And  Hopetoun  falls,  the  generous,  brave ; 

And  Stewart,  bold  as  Hector : 

Thou,  Pitt,  shalt  rue  this  overthrow, 
And  Thurlow  growl  a  curse  of  woe, 

And  Melville  melt  in  wailing. 
How  Fox  and  Sheridan  rejoice ; 
And  Burke  shall  sing,  '  O  prince,  arise ! 

Thy  power  is  all  prevailing ! ' 


*  John  Scrimgeour,  Earl  of  Dundee,  a  great  Jacobite  in  Cromwell's  time, 
t  Graham  of  Claverhouso,  and  Graham,  Marquis  of  Montrose. 
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For  your  poor  friend,  the  Bard  afar, 
He  only  hears  aud  sees  the  war, 

A  cool  spectator  purely ! 
So,  when  the  storm  the  forest  rends. 
The  Robin  in  the  hedge  descends. 

And  sober  chirps  securely. 

'  Now,  for  my  friends'  and  brethren's  sakes,' 
And  for  my  dear-lov'd  Lando'  Cakes, 

I  pray  with  holy  fire : 
Lord,  send  a  rough-shod  troop  o'  Hell 
O'er  a'  wad  Scotland  buy  or  sell, 

To  grind  them  in  the  mire !  * 


TO  MR.  PETER  STUART, 

PUBLISHER   OP   'the    STAR,'   LONDON. 

[These  lines  formed  part  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Peter  Stuart  of  The  Star,  in  which 
the  poet — apparently  a  subscriber  to  that  newspaper — complains  of  its  irregular 
delivery.] 

Dear  Peter,  dear  Peter, 

We  poor  sons  of  metre 
Are  often  negleckit,  ye  ken ; 

For  instance,  your  sheet,  man, 

(Though  glad  Fm  to  see't,  man,) 
I  get  it  no'  ae  day  in  ten. — R.  B. 


EXTEMPORE 

ON   SOME    COMMEMORATIONS    OF   THE    POET   THOMSON. 

[At  page  358,  Vol.  I.,  the  reader  will  find  Burns'  Address  to  the  Shade  of 
Thomson — produced  in  August,  1791,  at  the  request  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan.  Here 
we  have  four  bitter  stanzas  on  the  posthumous  celebration  referred  to.  Burns 
enclosed  them  to  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Gazetteer,  in  which  paper  they 
first  appeared.  The  poet  refers  to  them  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Graham  of  Fintry, 
dated  5th  January,  1793.] 

Dost  thou  not  rise,  indignant  Shade, 

And  smile  wi'  spurniug  scorn, 
When  they  wha  wad  hae  starv'd  thy  life. 

Thy  senseless  turf  adorn  ! 

*  This  characteristic  closing  stanza  is  not  usually  given.  Cunningham  prints  it 
in  a  note,  but  it  is  omitted  by  Motherwell,  by  Chamijers,  and  in  the  Aldine  editions 
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Helpless,  alane,  thou  clamb  the  brae, 

Wi'  mickle,  mickle  toil, 
And  claught  th'  unfading  garland  there, 

Thy  sair-won,  rightful  spoil. 

And  wear  it  there !  and  call  aloud 

This  axiom  undoubted — 
Would  thou  hae  nobles'  patronage  ? — 

'  First  learn  to  hve  without  it ! ' 

To  whom  hae  much,  shall  yet  be  given, 

Is  every  great  man's  faith ; 
But  he,  the  helpless,  needless  wretch, 

Shall  lose  the  mite  he  hath. 


LINES  ON  THE  POET  FERGUSSON. 

[This  double  stanza  Is  said  to  have  heen  composed  in  1792,  and  inscribed  in  a 
copy  of  a  work  called  The  World. — See  page  270  of  the  present  volume  for  other 
lines  on  the  same  poet,  composed  in  1787.] 

Ill-fated  genius !  Heaven-taught  Fergusson ! 

What  heart  that  feels  and  will  not  yield  a  tear, 
To  think  Hfe's  sun  did  set  ere  well  begun 

To  shed  its  influence  on  thy  bright  career  ? 
Oh,  why  should  truest  worth  and  genius  pine 

Beneath  the  iron  grasp  of  Want  and  Woe, 
While  titled  knaves  and  idiot  greatness  shine 

In  all  the  splendour  Fortune  can  bestow ! 


TO  MISS  FONTENELLE, 

ON    SEEING    HER    IN    A    FAVOURITE    CHARACTER. 

[At  pages  156  and  159  of  present  volume  are  given  Addresses  written  for  this 
interesting  actress  by  the  poet  at  Dumfries  in  1792  and  1793.  This  neatly  turned 
compliment  may  have  been  produced  at  either  of  these  times.  In  a  note  written 
by  him  to  that  lady,  the  poet  tells  her  that  he  pays  her  such  compliments  "  from 
the  same  honest  impulse  that  the  sublime  in  nature  excites  my  admiration,  or 
her  beauties  give  me  delight."  Cunningham  gives  his  readers  to  understand 
that  Miss  Fontenello  "  was  young  and  pretty,  and  indulged  in  levities  both  of 
speech  and  action."] 

Sweet  naivete  of  feature. 

Simple,  wild,  enchanting  elf, 
Not  to  thee,  but  thanks  to  Nature, 

Thou  art  acting  but  thyself. 
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Wert  thou  awkward,  stiff,  affected, 
Spurning  nature,  torturing  art ; 

Loves  and  graces  all  rejected, 
Then  indeed  tliou'dst  act  a  part. 


AH,  CHLORIS,  SINCE  IT  MAY  NA  BE. 

Tune — Major  Graham. 

[This  first  appeared  in  the  -Aldine  edition,  1830,  printed  from  the  poet's 
MS.  It  seems  to  be  the  only  exception  to  the  long  list  of  IjTies  inspired  by 
Chloris  that  was  not  forwarded  to  Thomson  or  Johnson.  Its  date  may  be  about 
the  early  part  of  1793,  when  Miss  Lorimer  was  induced  to  form  a  matrimonial 
connection  with  Mr.  Whelpdale.  In  these  circumstances,  the  language  of  the 
poet-lover  seems  appropriate  and  natural.  The  first  andlast  verses  are  especially 
beautiful.] 

Ah,  Chloris,  since  it  may  na  be, 

That  thou  of  love  wilt  hear ; 
If  from  the  lover  thou  maun  flee, 

Yet  let  the  friend  be  dear. 

Altho'  I  love  my  Chloris  mair 

Than  ever  tongue  could  tell; 
My  passion  I  will  ne'er  declare, 

I'll  say,  I  wish  thee  well. 

Tho'  a'  my  daily  care  thou  art, 

And  a'  my  nightly  dream, 
I'll  hide  the  struggle  in  my  heart, 

And  say  it  is  esteem. 
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INSCRIPTION  AT  FRIARS-CARSE  HERMITAGE. 

[At  page  1G3  of  present  volume,  the  reader  will  find  the  poet's  beautiful  sonnet 
on  the  death  of  Robert  Eiddel,  Esq.,  of  Friars'  Oarse,  who  died  in  April,  1794. 
The  nest  time  Burns  had  occasion  to  be  up  the  Nith  so  far  as  the  Carse,  he  visited 
the  Hermitage,  and  Inscribed  on  its  window  the  lines  given  in  the  text. 

Cromek,  in  1810,  thus  refers  to  the  desecration  of  the  "  ivied  cot :  " — "  When 
the  editor  visited  the  Hermitage  so  much  celebrated  by  Burns,  he  was  shocked 
to  find  this  little  spot,  that  ought  to  have  been  held  sacred,  almost  gone  to  decay! 
The  pane  of  glass  on  which  the  poet  had  written  his  well-known  '  Lines  '  was 
removed ;  the  floor  was  covered  with  straw ;  the  door  thrown  open ;  and  the 
trees  broken  down  and  destroyed  by  cattle.  Such  was  the  late  proprietor's 
(Captain  Smith)  neglect  of  a  spot,  on  the  wndow  of  which  Robert  Burns  had 
traced,  with  his  own  hand,  this  tender  tribute  (which  still  remains,)  to  the 
memory  of  his  departed  friend  Glenriddeir' 

Sixty  years  after  the  foregoing  note  was  penned,  we  visited  the  same  place, 
and  found  it  a  total  ruin,  having  only  a  small  portion  cjf  the  east  gable  standing. 
Over  the  lintel  of  the  fireplace  was  cut,  in  bold  roman  letters,  the  name  BURNS.] 

To  Riddel,  much  lamented  man ! 

This  ivied  cot  was  dear; 
Wand'rer,  dost  value  matchless  worth  ? — 

This  ivied  cot  revere ! 


GRACE  BEFORE,  AND  THANKS  AFTER  DINNER. 

ON    BEING    PRESSED    TO    OFFICIATE. 

[The  dinner,  on  this  occasion,  was  at  the  poet's  favourite  howff — the  Globe 
Tavern,  Dumfries,  where  the  "  wether-head,"  which  formed  the  principal  dish, 
would  derive  additional  relish  from  being  served  up  by  the  fair  hands  of  "  Pretty 
Peg,"  alias  "Meg,"  who  succeeded  Anna  m'  the  gowdi'n  locks  as  waiting-maid 
there.  "William  Hislop,"  who  "gave  the  spirit"  on  the  occasion  when  the 
poet  said  grace,  as  printed  at  page  229  of  this  volume,  appears  at  this  later  date 
to  have  gone  to  the  world  of  spirits  himself,  and  left  a  substitute  named  "Jock  " 
to  act  as  Gani/mede,  or  cup-bearer,  to  the  inferior  deities  of  The  Globe.} 

BEFORE   DINNER. 

O  LORD,  when  hunger  pinches  sore. 

Do  thou  stand  us  in  stead, 
And  send  us  from  thy  bounteous  store 

A  tup  or  weather  head ! 

Amen. 

AFTER   DINNER. 

0  LORD,  since  we  have  feasted  thus. 

Which  we  so  little  merit, 
Let  Meg  now  take  away  the  flesh. 

And  Jock  bring  in  the  spirit ! 

Amen. 
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PRETTY  PEG. 

[This  lyric — whither  anthentic  or  not  we  cannot  say— was  first  printed  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  for  1808.  Besides  the  three  good 
stanzas  we  give  in  the  text,  it  consists  there  of  six  verses,  one  half  of  which  are 
of  so  base  a  quality  that  we  are  fain  to  throw  them  into  a  foot-note.  It  is  ex- 
plained that  the  locality  indicated  in  our  third  verse  is  the  shore  by  the  Nith  at 
Dumfries.  We  presume  the  heroine  who  so  well  could  "  tip  the  sidelin's  wink" 
would  be  the  "  Meg  "  of  the  preceding  piece. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  song — restricted  to  three  verses  only — is  again  in- 
serted in  the  January  number  of  the  same  magazine  for  1818,  communicated  by 
a  correspondent,  who  sends  along  with  it  a  fragment  of  a  suspicious  character, 
beginning,  "  Yon  wand'ring  rill,"  given  farther  on,  and  who  makes  the  doubtful 
statement,  that  both  of  these  are  copied  from  the  bard'a  own  MS.]  • 

As  I  gaed  up  by  yon  gate-end, 

When  day  was  waxing  weary, 
Wha  did  I  meet  come  down  the  street, 

But  pretty  Peg,  my  dearie  ? 

Her  air  so  sweet,  her  shape  complete, 

Wi'  nae  proportion  wanting. 
The  Queen  of  Love  could  never  move 

Wi'  motion  mair  enchanting. 

With  linked  hands  we  took  the  sands, 

Down  by  yon  winding  river ; 
And  oh  !  that  hour,  and  shady  bow'r, 

Can  I  forget  it  ? — Never !  * 


*  The  three  stanzas  which  have  been  rejected  by  almost  every  editor  of  Burns, 
are  the  following : — 

"  The  music  of  her  pretty  foot 
Upon  my  heart  did  play  so ; 
For  ay  she  tipp'd  the  sidelin's  wink, — 
'  Come,  kiss  me  at  your  leisure  ? ' 

Her  nut-brown  hair,  beyond  compare, 

Adown  her  neck  did  stray  so ; 
And  Love  said,  laughing  in  her  looks, — 

'  Come,  kiss  me  at  your  leisure !' 

The  conscious  sun,  out  o'er  yon  hill, 

Eejoicin'  closed  the  day  so ; 
Clasp'd  in  my  arms,  she  murmured  still,— 

'  Come,  kiss  me  at  your  leisure !' " 
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ON  THE  ILLNESS  OF  A  FAVOURITE  CHILD. 

[We  find  that  this  fragment  is  printed  in  the  Aldine  edition,  and  also  by 
Allan  Cunningham,  although  rejected  by  Chambers.  No  son  of  Burns  died 
during  the  father's  lifetime ;  therefore,  it  has  become  necessary  to  change  the 
word  "him,"  in  the  last  line,  to  her.  On  this  same  subject,  we  may  mention 
that  some  verses  have  been  given  in  several  standard  editions  of  Burns,  entitled, 
"Epitaph  for  the  Poet's  Daughter,"  commencing — "  Here  lies  a  rose,  a  budding 
rose,"  that  are  really  the  composition  of  Shenstone  !] 

Now  health  forsakes  that  angel  face, 

Nae  mair  my  dearie  smiles ; 
Pale  sickness  withers  ilka  grace, 

And  a'  my  hopes  beguiles. 

The  cruel  powers  reject  the  prayer 

I  hourly  mak'  for  thee ; 
Ye  Heavens !  how  great  is  my  despair ! 

How  can  I  see  [her]  dee ! 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FAVOURITE  CHILD. 

[We  have  no  doubt  that  this  lugubrious  effusion — like  some  others  that 
we  have  yet  to  refer  to — is  a  forgery  got  up  to  simulate  a  production  of 
Burns,  and  made  to  pass  muster  by  being  based  on  some  incident  in  his  history. 
The  poem  was  first  printed  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  for  July,  1814,  to 
which  it  was  forwarded  by  "J.  P.  J.,  Buccleuch  Place,  Edinburgh,"  and 
heralded  in  this  suspicious  manner: — "These  stanzas  have  been  long  pre- 
served by  me  as  a  relique  of  the  immortal  Bums,  which  will  tend  to  show  the 
world  that  his  writings,  had  he  written  often  thus,  were  morally  sublime,  and 
irresistibly  paiheiic .'" 

The  poet's  favourite  child,  Elizabeth  Eiddel — so  named  after  Mrs.  Eobert 
Riddel  of  Glenriddel — born  21st  November,  1792,  was  delicate  from  her  birth. 
In  December,  1793,  we  find  the  poet  thus  writing  of  her  to  Mrs.  Duulop:  — 
"These  four  mouths,  a  sweet  little  girl,  my  youngest  child,  has  been  so  ill,  that 
every  day,  a  week  or  less  threatened  to  terminate  her  existence."  The  child 
lived  for  nearly  two  years  after  that  period.  She  died  and  was  buried  at 
Mauchline  during  the  harvest-time  of  1795,  whither  she  had  been  sent  to  be 
nursed  by  the  poet's  relatives  there.  On  31st  January,  1796,  in  writing  to  Mrs. 
Dunlop,  he  says: — "I  have  lately  drunk  deep  of  the  cup  of  affliction.  The 
autumn  robbed  me  of  my  only  daughter  and  darling  chUd,  and  that  at  a  tlistance, 
too,  and  so  rapidly,  as  to  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  pay  the  last  duties  to  her." 

No  one  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  poet,  mental  and  physical,  and 
his  general  style  of  thought  and  expression,  between  September,  1795,  and  the 
period  of  his  own  death,  in  July,  1796,  could  accept  these  verses  as  Burns' 
composition.] 

0  SWEET  be  thy  sleep  in  the  land  of  the  grave, 

My  dear  httle  angel,  for  ever — 
For  ever  ? — Oh  no !  let  not  man  be  a  slave, 

His  hopes  from  existence  to  sever. 
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Though  cold  be  the  clay,  where  thou  pillow'st  thy  head, 

In  the  dark  silent  mansions  of  sorrow ; 
The  spring  shall  return  to  thy  low,  narrow  bed, 

Like  the  beam  of  the  day-star  to  morrow. 

The  flower-stem  shall  bloom  like  thy  sweet  seraph  form, 

Ere  the  spoiler  had  nipt  thee  in  blossom. 
When  thou  shrank  frae  the  scowl  of  the  loud  winter  storm. 

And  nestled  thee  close  to  that  bosom. 

0  still  I  behold  thee,  all  lovely  in  death. 

Reclined  on  the  lap  of  thy  mother. 
When  the  tear-trickle  bright — when  the  short  stifled  breath, 

Told  how  dear  ye  were  ay  to  each  other. 

My  child,  thou  art  gone  to  the  home  of  thy  rest, 
Where  suffering  no  longer  can  harm  thee, 

Where  the  songs  of  the  good,  where  the  hymns  of  the  blest, 
Through  an  endless  existence  shall  charm  thee  ! 

While  he,  thy  fond  parent,  must  sighing  sojourn. 
Through  the  dire  desert  regions  of  sorrow. 

O'er  the  hope  and  misfortune  of  being  to  mourn, 
And  sigh  for  this  life's  latest  morrow. 


TO  A  KISS. 

[Some  doubt  hangs  over  the  authorship  of  these  very  soft  verses.  We  find 
the  piece  printed  in  a  book  pubb'shed  at  Edinburgh  in  1826  by  the  Kev.  W. 
Kobb,  entitled,  "Address  to  my  Alma  Mater,"  and  there  it  is  attributed  to 
Bums,  and  said  to  have  been  composed  not  long  before  his  death,  on  seeing  a 
gentleman  gallantly  salute  a  lady  at  a  watering-place  on  the  Solway  Frith.  It 
is  included  in  Chambers's  editions  of  the  poet,  1838  and  1851.  We  gladly 
embrace  the  opportunity  to  correct  the  rhythm  of  the  closing  stanza,  which,  in 
former  copies,  is  marred  by  redundant  syUables.] 

HmnD  seal  of  soft  affections, 
Tend'rest  pledge  of  future  bliss. 

Dearest  tie  of  young  connexions. 
Love's  first  snow-drop,  virgin  kiss ! 
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Speaking  silence,  dumb  confession, 
Passion's  birth,  and  infants'  play, 

Dove-like  fondness,  chaste  concession, 
Glowing  dawn  of  brighter  day  ! 

Sorrowing  joy,  adieu's  last  action, 
Ling'ring  hps — that  must  untwine ! 

Words  can  never  speak  affection 
ThriUing  and  sincere  as  thine ! 


THERE'S  DEATH  IN  THE  CUP. 

[The  reader  will  And,  at  page  1G7,  two  good  epigrams,  complimentary  to  tlie 
poet's  particular  friend,  John  Syme  of  Kyedale.  Here  we  have  another  one  as 
good  as  either.  On  one  of  the  last  occasions  of  a  social  meeting  between  the 
friends,  the  poet  inscribed  the  following  lines  on  a  crystal  goblet,  and  presented 
it  to  Syme  before  taking  leave  :]-»- 

There's  death  in  the  cup — sae  beware ! 

Nay,  more — ^there  is  danger  in  touching ; 
But  wha  can  avoid  the  fell  snare  ? 

The  man  and  his  wine's  sae  bewitching ! 


MISCELLANEOUS   EPIGRAMS,   EPITAPHS,    ETC. 


INTRODUCTORY    NOTE. 


Although  Bums,  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  was  much  inclined  to 
write  and  give  utterance  to  impromptu  versicles  in  this  form — ami  these  usually 
of  a  satiric  character — he  did  not  himself  consider  that  such  baijateUes  deserved 
the  consideration  of  public  attention.  Some  seventy,  or  upwards,  of  these  unpre- 
meditated effusions  are  usually  included  in  the  poet's  printed  works;  yet  it 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  himself  never  sanctioned  the  publication  of 
more  than  half-a-dozen  of  such  things, — and  these  are  to  be  found  in  our  first 
volume,  at  pages  128  to  131.  Dr.  Currie  and  other  critics  have  remarked,  that 
the  epigrams  of  Burns  are  strikingly  inferior  to  his  other  writings,  and  Dr. 
Eobert  Chambers  observes,  that  "  few  will  be  inclined  to  dissent  from  this 
opinion ;  for,  indeed,  they  often  are  totally  without  point.' '  We  do  not  pretend 
to  be  more  easily  pleased  than  our  neighbours  in  such  matters,  and  readily 
allow  that  several  of  Burns'  epigrams  are  wanting  in  the  acute  sharpness  and 
razor-polish  which 

"  Wounds  with  a  touch  that's  scarcely  felt  orseen; " 

but  we  are  persuaded  that  Burns  did  not  much  affect  that  nice  kind  of  wit :  he 
did  not  deal  in  subtilties  which  would  escape  the  apprehension  of  average 
minds,  and  could  only  be  weighed  and  appreciated  by  schoolmen  whose  province 
it  is  to  define  what  sterling  wit  is  composed  of.  There  is  a  characteristic  force 
about  the  most  trifling  couplet  or  quatrain  that  ever  Burns  really  uttered,  which 
at  once  commends  itself  as  something  beyond  the  common  crop  of  would-be 
smart  sayings.  True,  many  silly  or  stale  things  have  been  raked  together  from 
Joe  Miller  jest-books  and  other  sources,  and  crammed  into  editions  of  the  poet's 
works,  to  satisfy  a  morbid  craving  for  something  from  Burns — "  hitherto  in- 
edited  ; "  but  the  attention  of  thoughtful  readers  will  not  long  be  distracted  by 
the  impertinent  introduction  of  such  rubbish,  for  they  will  soon  learn  to  dis- 
tinguish the  corn  from  the  chaff. 

A  lady  of  great  wit  and  high  literary  attainments,  who  was  personally  intimate 
with  Burns,  has  expressed  the  strong  opinion,  that  Poetry  was  really  not  his 
forte.  "  Many  others,"  she  argues,  "  have  ascended  to  prouder  heights  in  the 
region  of  Parnassus ;  but  none  ever  outshone  Burns  in  the  charms — the  sorcery 
of  fascinating  conversation,  the  spontaneous  eloquence  of  social  argument,  and 
the  unstudied  poignancy  of  brilliant  repartee.  The  keencss  of  satire  was,  I  am 
almost  at  a  loss  whether  to  say  his  forte  or  his  foible  ;  for  though  nature  had 
endowed  him  with  a  portion  of  the  most  pointed  excellence  in  that  dangerous 
talent,  he  suffered  it  too  often  to  be  the  vehicle  of  personal,  and  sometimes  un- 
founded animosities.  His  wit  had  always  the  start  of  his  judgment,  and  would 
lead  him  to  the  indulgence  of  raillery  uniformly  acute,  but  often  unaccompanied 
with  the  least  desire  to  wound.  The  suppression  of  an  arch  and  full-pointed 
bon-mot,  is  proijerly  classed  as  a  virtue  only  to  be  soiujht  for  in  the  calendar  of 
saints.  Burns  was  no  saint,  and  he  was  deficient  in  that  virtue ;  but  he  paid  for 
his  mischievous  wit  as  dearly  as  any  one  could  do ;  for  it  is  no  extravagant 
arithmetic  to  say  of  him,  as  of  Yorick  the  jester,  that/o?'  every  ten  jokes,  he  got  a 
hundred  enemies." 

Let  these  extemporaneous  effusions,  then,  be  considered,  not  as  studied  efforts 
of  the  muse  of  Burns,  but  as  fragments  of  his  conversation,  not  to  be  tried  by 
too  severe  a  standard. 
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EPIGRAM  PINNED  TO  A  LADY'S  COACH. 

[Mrs.  Maria  Riddel  of  Woodlee  Park,  whose  generous  remarlis  we  have  bo  fully 
quoted  in  the  foregoing  introductory  note,  was  the  victim  of  this  ill-natured 
effusion.  The  reader  will  find,  at  page  162  of  the  present  volume,  a  note  which 
will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  lines  now  given.  They  were  written  only  two 
years  before  Burns'  death,  before  which  event,  a  reconciliation  betwixt  these 
parted  friends  was  happily  effected.  In  the  preceding  article,  she  kindly 
says :  "  Burns  was  candid  and  manly  in  the  avowal  of  his  errors,  and  his  avowal 
was  a  reparation."] 

If  you  rattle  along  like  your  mistress's  tongue, 

Your  speed  will  out-rival  the  dart ; 
But,  a  fly  for  your  load,  you'll  break  down  on  the  road, 

If  your  stuff  be  as  rotten's  her  heart. 


ON  A  COUNTRY  LAIRD, 

NOT   QUITE    SO   WISE    AS    SOLOMON. 

[We  first  find  this  published  in  Morison's  Perth  edition  of  1811.  Sir  David 
Maxwell  of  Cardoness  is  the  person  thus  satirized — not  through  any  ill-feeling 
existing  between  the  poet  and  the  baronet,  but  simply  because  they  took  opposite 
sides  in  politics.  It  is  remarkable  that  both  this  epigram  and  the  preceding  one 
aro  inscribed  in  the  last  page  of  the  Glenriddel  MS.,  in  the  poet's  handwriting.] 

Bless  Jesus  Christ,  0  Cardoness, 

With  grateful  lifted  eyes. 
Who  said  that  not  the  soul  alone, 

But  body  too  must  rise  ; 
For  had  he  said  '  the  soul  alone 

From  death  I  will  deliver,' 
Alas,  alas !  O  Cardoness, 

Then  thou  hadst  slept  for  ever ! 


ON  HEARING  SERMON  IN  LAMINGTON  KIRK. 

[This  first  appeared  in  Lockhart's  Life  of  the  poet,  1839.    It  is  too  character- 
istic, to  be  doubted  as  a  production  of  Burns.] 

As  cauld  a  wind  as  ever  blew  ; 
A  cauld  kirk,  and  in't  but  few ; 
As  cauld  a  minister's  ever  spak' ; 
Ye'se  a'  be  het  'or  I  come  back. 
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ON  AN  EMPTY  FELLOW. 

[This  was  first  published  by  Lookhart,  in  1829.  No  other  epigram  of  the 
poet's  has  been  subjected  to  so  many  variations  as  the  present  one ;  thus  show- 
ing how  long  it  had  been  borne  on  the  wings  of  tradition  before  being  confined 
to  a  printed  page,  and  proving  also  that  it  is  a  favourite  one  for  retailing.  It 
tells  its  own  story  well ;  nevertheless,  Allan  Cunningham,  who  must  have 
something  to  say  to  shew  that  he  has  been  behind  the  scenes,  gives  it  under  the 
title  of  The  Toad-eater,  and  tells  us  that  "at  the  table  of  Maxwell  of  Terraughty, 
where  it  was  the  pleasure  of  one  of  the  guests  to  talk  only  of  Dukes  with  whom 
he  had  drank,  and  of  Earls  with  whom  he  had  dined,  Burns  silenced  him  with 
this  epigram : — 

'  What  of  Earls  with  whom  you  have  supt  ? 

And  of  Dukes  that  you  dined  with  yestreen  ? 
Lord !  a  louse,  sir,  is  still  but  a  louse, 
Though  it  crawl  on  the  curls  of  a  queen.' " 

Chambers,  again,  gives  us  another  version,  as  follows : — 

"No  more  of  your  titled  acquaintances  boast, 
And  what  nobles  and  gentles  you've  seen: 
An  insect  is  still  but  an  insect  at  most, 
Though  it  crawl  on  the  curl  of  a  queen!"] 

Of  lordly  acquaintance  you  boast, 

And  the  dukes  that  you  dined  wi'  yestreen, 

Yet  an  insect's  an  insect  at  most, 
Tho'  it  crawl  on  the  curl  of  a  queen. 


THE  BOOK-WORMS. 

[Of  this,  the  origin  is  thus  given : — The  poet,  on  a  visit  to  a  nobleman,  was 
shewn  into  a  library  where  stood  a  Shakespeare  splendidly  bound,  but  unread, 
and  much  worm-eaten.  Long  after  tho  poet's  death,  some  one  happened  to  open 
the  neglected  book,  and  found  the  epigram  in  the  easily  recognised  handwriting 
of  Rirns. 

This  appears  to  have  also  been  one  of  the  bon-mots  of  the  poet  which  was  often 
retailed,  and  subject  to  variation  accordingly.  Chambers,  in  his  edition  of  1838, 
gives  it  thus : — 

"  ON  AN  ILLITERATE  COUNTRY  GENILEMAN  WHO  HAD  A  FIN'E  LIBRARY. 

Free  through  the  leaves,  ye  maggots,  make  your  windings ; 
But,  for  the  owner's  sake,  oh  spare  the  bindings ! "] 

Through  and  through  the  inspu-^d  leaves, 
Ye  maggots  make  your  windings ; 

But,  oh  !  respect  his  lordship's  taste. 
And  spare  his  golden  bindings. 
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EPITAPH   ON  A  NOTED   COXCOMB. 

[The  poet  included  this  in  the  volume  of  unpublished  poems  presented  by 
him  to  Mr.  KiddeL  He  points  out  that  the  object  of  his  satire  wae  "  W. 
Graham,  Esq.,  of  Mossknowe."] 

Stop  Thief !  dame  Nature  cried  to  Death, 
As  Willie  drew  his  latest  breath ; 
You  have  my  choicest  model  ta'en, 
How  shall  I  make  a  fool  asraia  ? 


EPITAPH  ON  CAPT.  WM.  RODDICK. 

[This  also  is  recorded  in  the  Glenriddel  MS.,  in  the  poet's  own  hand.  It 
had  hitherto  been  assumed  that  the  object  of  his  ridicule  was  the  above 
"  coxcomb."] 

Light  lay  the  earth  on  Billy's  breast — 

His  chicken  heart  so  tender ; 
But  build  a  castle  on  his  head, 

His  scull  will  prop  it  under. 


EPITAPH 

FOR  WILLIAM  NICOL,  HIGH  SCHOOL,  EDINBURGH. 

rMothcrwell,  who  is  very  sparing  of  his  annotations,  gives  the  following  most 
absurd  note  in  regard  to  this  highly  flattering  compliment,  delivered  by  Burns 
to  his  friend,  in  17  67 :—"  Burns,  pajing  a  visit  to  the  narrow  house  of  Mr.  Wni. 
Nicol  and  hanging  in  reverential  awe  over  the  ashes  of  his  doarly-remcmbered 
friend  wrote  these  lines,  which  are  truly  characteristic  of  our  national  melodist. 
Poor  Motherwell  must  have  taken  to  himself  a  soothing  draught  of  his  favourite 
"Pap-in,"  before  penning  this  lugubrious  note.  He  styles  Burns  our  "  national 
melodist,"  and  he  forgets  that  Nicol  survived  the  poet  some  years!] 

Ye  maggots,  feed  on  Nicol's  brain, 
For  few  sic  feasts  you've  gotten ; 

And  fix  your  claws  in  Nicol's  heart, 
For  deil  a  bit  o't's  rotten. 
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EPITAPH 

FOR  "WILLIAM  CRUICKSHANK,  HIGH  SCHOOL,  KDINBUEGH. 

[This  is  a  happy  companion  to  the  preceding.  The  reader  will  recollect  that 
Burns  resided  in  Mr.  Cruickshank's  house,in  James'  Square,  Edinburgh,  during 
the  whole  winter  of  1787-88.  Before  setting  out  on  his  northern  tour,  in  August, 
1787,  he  had  lived  in  Nicol's  house;  and  according  to  Peter  "Williamson's  Direc- 
tory, published  June,  17S6,  Nicol  resided  in  Crosscauseway,and  not  in  Bucclouch 
Pend  as  stated  by  Chambers.  In  the  same  Directory,  published  June,  1790, 
"  Chapel  of  Ease,  Buccleuch  Street,"  is  set  down  as  Nicol's  residence.] 

Honest  Will  to  Heaven  is  gane, 

And  mony  shall  lament  him ; 
His  faults  they  a'  in  Latin  lay, 

In  EngUsh  nane  e'er  kent  them. 


ON  COMMISSARY  GOLDIE'S  BRAINS. 

[This  epigram  was  copied  by  Chambers  from  the  poet's  MS.,  on  the  blank-leaf 
of  a  copy  of  his  own  poems,  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Lindsay,  Albany  Street,  Edin- 
burgh. No  aunotator  has  ventured  to  explain  where  and  when  Burns  came  iu 
contact  with  this  thick-headed  functionary ;  but  we  now  remedy  that  omission, 
by  stating  that  Commissary  Goldie  of  Dumfries  was  president  of  that  "  Club  of 
Loyal  Natives  "  referred  to  in  the  poet's  epigram,  given  at  page  283  of  this 
volume.] 

Lord,  to  account  who  dares  thee  call, 

Or  e'er  dispute  thy  pleasure  ? 
Else  why  within  so  thick  a  wall 

Enclose  so  poor  a  treasure  ? 


HOWLET-FACE. 

[This  is  to  be  understood  as  addressed  to  one  of  the  Lords  of  Justiciary,  who, 
during  circuit  at  Dumfries,  dined  with  his  relative,  Mr.  Miller  of  Dalsmuton, 
On  entering  the  drawing-room,  after  his  libations,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
he  was  attracted  by  the  reflection  of  his  own  face  in  a  mirror,  at  the  side 
of  which  Miss  Miller  was  placed,  in  a  window  recess,  knitting.  His  Lordship, 
rubbing  his  eyes,  put  the  question  to  his  host,  "  Whatna  howlet-faced  thing's  yon 
i'  the  comer  ?  " 

Burns,  happening  to  be  at  Dalswinton  soon  thereafter,  was  told  the  joke  by 
Bome  one  of  the  family,  when  he  took  out  his  pencil  and  wrote  down  this 
epigram,  telling  Miss  Miller  to  transcribe  and  send  it  to  the  blind  old  carle  who 
dared  to  lightlify  her  beauty  by  such  a  comparison.] 

How  daur  ye  ca'  me  howlet-faced, 

Ye  ugly  glow'rin  spectre  ? 
My  face  was  but  the  keekin'  glass — 

And  there  ye  saw  your  picture. 
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ON  A  NATIONAL  THANKSGIVING  FOR  A 
NAVAL  VICTORY. 

[This  epigram  is  not  likely  to  have  been  produced  on  the  same  occasion  as  the 
linos  given  at  page  215  on  Lord  Rodney's  Victory,  as  the  contrast  between  them 
in  sentiment  is  very  striking.] 

Ye  hypocrites !  are  these  your  pranks  ? 

To  murder  men,  and  gie  God  thanks ! 
For  shame  !  gie  o'er — proceed  no  further — 

God  wont  accept  your  thanks  for  murther ! 


TAM  THE  CHAPMAN. 

[This  was  first  published  in  Cobbetfs  Magazine.  The  hero,  Thomas  Kennedy, 
himself  communicated  it  to  Cobbett,  who  printed  it  with  some  anecdotes  about 
Burns  and  Jean  Armour,  in  1786,  which  have  a  doubtful  aspect,  as  the  facts 
narrated  do  not  harmonize  with  the  statements  in  the  poet's  letters  at  the  same 
period.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  told  that  Tarn  was  one  of  the  poet's  earliest 
acquaintances,  and  his  boyhood  was  passed  in  the  labours  of  the  farm ;  Irat  in  later 
years  he  became  a  travelling  merchant,  and,  happening  to  be  seized  with  an 
illness,  from  which  he  recovered,  he  was  afterwards  rallied  by  Burns  on  his 
narrow  escape  from  deatli,  and  the  following  lines  were  extemporaneously 
Borawled  out  by  the  poet,  and  handed  to  him  for  his  consolation.] 

As  Tam  the  Chapman  on  a  day 
Wi'  Death  forgather'd  by  the  way, 
Weel  pleas'd,  he  greets  a  wight  sae  famous, 
And  Death  was  nae  less  pleased  wi'  Thomas, 
Wha  cheerfully  lays  down  the  pack. 
And  there  blaws  up  a  hearty  crack  : 
His  social,  friendly,  honest  heart 
Sae  tickled  Death,  they  couldna  part ; 
Sae,  after  viewing  knives  and  garters. 
Death  takes  him  hame  to  gie  him  quarters. 


SWEARING  BURTON. 

[This  was  an  English  swell,  who  had  a  constant  practice  of  using  such  im- 
precations as  those  marked  in  italics  in  the  text.  Like  many  other  strangers 
about  Dumfries,  nothing  less  would  satisfy  him  than  "a  night  with  Burns,"  and 
a  sample  of  his  ready  wit  in  the  form  of  an  epitaph  or  epigram.  The  following 
was  the  result :] — 

Here  cursing,  swearing  Burton  lies, 

A  buck,  a  beau,  or  '  De7n  my  eyes  1  * 

Who  in  his  life  did  Uttle  good, 

And  his  last  words  were  '  Dem  my  hlood ! ' 
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ANDREW  TURNER. 

[This  is  somewhat  parallel  to  the  preceding.  He  also  would  see  aud  hear  the 
"world's  wonder,"  and  would  st&nd  glasses  all  round  &s  his  admission-fee.  He 
solicited  a  line  or  two  about  himself,  to  carry  to  his  friends  In  England  as  a 
trophy  of  his  travels.  The  poet  asked  his  name  and  the  year  of  his  birth,  and 
immediately  handed  round  the  following,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  the 
company,  and  astonishment  of  ''the  travelled  monkey."] 

In  seventeen  hunder  forty-nine, 
Satan  took  stuff  to  mak'  a  swine, 

And  caist  it  in  a  corner ; 
But  wilily  he  changed  his  plan, 
And  shaped  it  something  like  a  man, 

And  ca'd  it  Andrew  Turner. 


EPITAPH  ON  GABRIEL  RICHARDSON, 

BKEWEE,  DUMFRIES. 

[This  gentleman  was  the  father  of  Sir  John  Eichardson,  the  Arctic  traveller 
and  eminent  naturalist,  who  died  in  1865.  The  compliment  was  inscribed  by 
the  poet  on  a  crystal  goblet  at  an  after-dinner  sederunt  in  Mr.  Bichardson's 
house.  The  point  of  the  epigram  would  be  greatly  cleared  by  transposition 
of  two  words  in  line  third.  Grabriel  did  not  diH7i&  good  morals:  he  brewed 
them,  and  now  in  heaven  drinks  the  browst.'} 

"  Here  brewer  Gabriel's  fire 's  subdued,  and  empty  all  his  barrels: 
In  bliss,  his  drink  be  as  he  brew'd — in  upright,  virtuous  morals."] 

Here  brewer  Gabriel's  fire's  extinct, 

And  empty  all  his  barrels : 
He's  blest,  if  as  Ae  brew'd  he  drink, 

In  upright,  virtuous  morals. 


THE  SELKIRK  GRACE. 

[Allan  Cunningham  records  that  this  very  characteristic  "Grace  before  meat " 
was  uttered  at  the  table  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  while  on  his  tour  through 
Galloway  with  his  friend  Syme  in  July,  1793.  If  so,  it  is  strange  that  Syme, 
who,  in  his  account  of  that  journey,  gives  sundry  epigrams  produced  by  Burns 
in  the  course  of  it,  has  omitted  this.] 

SoBiE  hae  meat  and  canna  eat. 
And  some  wad  eat  that  want  it ; 

But  we  hae  meat,  and  we  can  eat, 
And  sae  the  Lord  be  thanket. 
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EPIGRAM  ON  MR.  JAMES  GRACIE, 

BANKER  AND  DEAN  OP  GUILD,  DUMFRIES. 

[This  production — now  for  the  first  time  embraced  in  a  full  edition  of  the 
poet's  works — we  copy  from  an  excellent  little  book,  by  William  M'Dowall, 
entitled,  "Burns  in  Dumfriesshire,"  1870.  Mr.  Gracie,  a  kind-hearted  friend  of 
the  poet,  learning  that  he  was  not  gaining  strength  at  Brow,  made  an  offer  of 
his  carriage  to  bring  him  back  to  his  home.  Burns'  answer,  dated  only  eight 
days  before  his  death,  appears  in  the  bard's  printed  correspondence.] 

Gracie,  thou  art  a  man  of  worth, 

Oh  be  thou  Dean  for  ever ! 
May  he  be  damn'd  to  hell  henceforth 

Who  faut's  thy  weight  or  measure ! 


THE  SOLEMN  LEAGUE  AND  COVENANT. 

[The  history  of  the  four  lines  in  the  text  is  as  follows : — In  the  churchyard  of 
the  parish  of  Balmahagie,  Kirkcudbright,  are  seen  the  grave-stones,  with  rude 
metrical  inscriptions,  placed  in  former  days  over  the  remains  of  some  Cove- 
nanters who  were  killed  during  times  of  State  persecution  for  religion.  The 
reverend  clergyman  who  compiled  the  description  of  this  parish  for  the  13th 
vol.  of  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  in  1794,  quoted  some  of  these  in- 
scriptions, and  in  reference  to  them  makes  this  unfeeling  remark, — "  The  author 
of  these,  no  doubt,  supposed  himself  writing  poetry."  Burns'  attention  was  called 
to  this  matter,  and  he  borrowed  the  volume  out  of  the  Dumfries  subscription 
library,  and  rebuked  the  narrator  by  writing  these  lines  on  the  margin  of  the 
book,  opposite  the  deplorably  silly  passage.  The  volume  still  exists,  and  the 
pencilled  words,  in  the  poet's  well-known  hand,  are  distinctly  visible :  it  is  now 
the  property  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  there.] 

The  solemn  League  and  Covenant 

Now  brings  a  smile — now  brings  a  tear ; 

But  sacred  Freedom,  too,  was  theirs, — 
If  thou'rt  a  slave,  indulge  thy  sneer.* 


*  Allan  Cunningham,  in  his  edition  of  Burns,  gives  another  version  of  this 
quatrain,  together  with  a  different  story  of  its  origin :  no  doubt,  the  alterations 
— or  improvements,  as  some  may  hold — were  Allan's  own,  and  the  connecting 
story  drawn  from  his  own  Imagination,  under  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  real 
incident  above  narrated.    His  version  is  as  follows: — 

"  The  solemn  League  and  Covenant 

Cost  Scotland  blood — cost  Scotland  tears; 
But  it  sealfed  Freedom's  sacred  cause, — 
If  thou'rt  a  slave,  indulge  thy  sneers." 
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GRIZEL  GRIM. 

[This  is  one  of  the  very  poorest  of  such  trifles  attributed  to  Burns.  It  ie  by 
no  means  equal  to  the  epitaph  on  James  Humphrey,  which  it  resembles  iu 
character, — 

"Below  thir  stanes  lie  Jamie's  banes:  O  Death,  it's  my  opinion. 
Thou  ne'er  took  such  a  bleth'rin  b — tch  into  thy  dark  dominion!  " 

Jamie,  who  was  a  bit  of  a  wag  himself,  although  a  "  bleth'rin  bitch  "  when  he 
took  to  theology  like  the  parson's  parrot,  long  out-lived  Burns,  and  latterly  was 
BO  poor  and  so  mean  as  to  solicit  scraps  of  charity  from  strangers,  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  "Burns'  bleth'rin  bitch!"  It  must  be  confessed  that  such  things  as 
Grizel  Grim  and  the  Bletliriii  Bitch,  however  tolerable  asiw<«,have  little  of  wit  to 
recommend  them.] 

Here  lies  with  death  auld  Grizel  Grim, 

Lincluden's  ugly  witch ; 
O  Death,  how  horrid  is  thy  taste, 

To  lie  with  such  a  b ! 


COMPLIMENTS  TO  JESSY  LEWARS.* 

[At  pages  SO,  125,  and  167  of  present  volume,  the  reader  will  find  the  grateful 
benedictions  of  the  dying  bard  to  this  faithful  ministering  angel.  A  menagerie 
of  wild  beasts  was  exhibiting  at  Dumfries,  in  the  spring  of  1796,  and  the  subject 
was  spoken  of  by  some  visitors,  by  the  bedside  of  the  sinking  patient.  Burns, 
lifted  a  hand-bill  which  described  the  Show,  and  smiling  towards  Miss  Lewars, 
wrote  down  the  following  double  stanza — assuming  the  lover,  as  he  invariably 
did  when  he  was  desii-ous  of  extollingfemale  worth:]— 

Talk  not  to  me  of  savages 

From  Afric's  burning  sun  ; 
No  savage  e'er  could  rend  my  heart. 

As,  Jessy,  thou  hast  done : 
But  Jessy's  lovely  hand  in  mine — 

A  mutual  faith  to  plight — 
Not  ev'n  to  view  the  Heavenly  choir. 

Would  be  so  blest  a  sight. 


*  Miss  Lewars  was  afterwards  married  to  Mr.  James  Thomson,  writer,  Dum- 
fries. She  died  in  1855,  at  the  age  of  77,  and  lies  interred  under  the  shadow  of 
Burns'  mausoleum. 
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THE  TOAST. 

INSCRIBED    ON    A    GOBLET. 

[A  crystal  goblet,  containing  wine  and  water,  stood  on  a  small  table  by  the 
poefs  bedside,  and  while  Jessy  moved  softly  about,  iu  discharge  of  her  kindly 
offices,  he  took  his  diamond-pen,  and  inscribed  on  it  the  following  woi'ds,  in  the 
character  of  a  Toast,  and  requested  her  to  keep  the  goblet  for  his  sake  :] — 

Fill  me  with  the  rosy  wine, 
Call  a  toast — a  toast  divine ; 
Give  the  poet's  darling  flame, 
Lovely  Jessy  be  the  name; 
Then  thou  mayest  freely  boast 
Thou  hast  given  a  peerless  toast. 


EPITAPH  FOR  JESSY  LEWARS. 

[She  was  suffering  under  some  slight  indisposition:  the  poet  rallied  her  a 
little  about  it,  and  at  length  he  said ;  "  In  case  of  the  worst,  Jessy,  let  me  provide 
you  with  an  epitaph."  He  immediately  wrote  down  and  handed  to  her  the 
following  :] — 

Say,  sages,  what's  the  charm  on  earth 

Can  turn  death's  dart  aside  I 
It  is  not  purity  and  worth, 

Else  Jessy  had  not  died. 


ON  HER  RECOVERY. 

[A  little  repose  brought  back  health  to  his  kind  attendant.  The  poet  said: 
"Let  mo  add  a  postscript  to  your  epitaph ;  I  find  there  is  a  poetic  reason  for  your 
recovery."     Ho  then  appended  the  following  lines:]— 

But  rarely  seen  since  Nature's  birth — 

The  natives  of  the  sky  ; 
Yet  still  one  seraph's  left  on  earth, 

For  Jessy  did  not  die. 
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ON  BURNS'  HORSE  BEING  IMPOUNDED, 

AND  HIS  MASTER  BROUGHT  BEFORE  THE  MAYOR. 

[This  epigram  is  of  doubtful  authenticity,  for  we  do  not  hear  of  the  poet  ever 
having  been  at  Carlisle  except  once— namely,  on  31st  May,  1787,  and  the  day 
following,  while  on  his  Border  tour.  Had  such  an  incident  as  that  referred  to 
in  the  text  really  occurred,  he  must  have  recorded  it,  for  his  diary  is  su  nnnute 
as  to  mention  the  following  circumstance,  which  is  so  racy,  that  we  feel  con- 
strained to  introduce  it  here:— "I  come  to  Carlisle.  Meet  a  strange  enough 
romantic  adventure  by  the  way,  in  falling  in  with  a  girl  and  her  married  sister. 
The  girl,  after  some  overtures  of  gallantry  on  my  side,  sees  me  a  little  cut  with 
the  bottle,  and  offers  to  take  me  in  for  a  Gretna-green  affair.  I,  not  being  such 
a  gull  as  she  imagines,  make  an  appointment  with  her,  by  way  of  vive  la 
bagatelle,  to  hold  a  conference  on  it  when  we  reach  town.  I  meet  her  in  town, 
and  give  her  a  brush  of  caressing  and  a  bottle  of  cider;  but  finding  herself  un 
peu  trompiie  in  her  man,  she  sheers  off."] 

Was  e'er  puir  poet  sae  befitted, 
The  maister  drunk — the  horse  committed 
Puir  harmless  beast !  tak'  thee  nae  care, 
Thou'lt  be  a  horse  when  he's  nae  mair  (mayor.) 


WHY  ALWAYS  BACON"? 

[Brownhill  Inn,  of  which  the  reader  will  find  something  noted  at  page  32  of 
this  volimie,  was  a  favourite  howff  of  the  poet  while  he  resided  at  Ellisland,  from 
June,  17S8,  to  December,  1701.  The  landlord's  name  was  Bacon,  and  he  appears 
to  have  been  a  favourite  with  Burns,  who  presented  him  with  his  own  snuff 
mull  of  horn,  silver-mounted,  bearing  the  inscription,  "  Robt.  Burns,  Officer 
OF  THE  Excise."  It  was  a  common  custom  in  those  days,  for  landlords  of 
country  inns,  to  dine  along  with  their  customers,  unless  when  privacy  was 
specially  demanded.  An  English  traveller,  who  communicated  this  epigram, 
and  its  explanation,  to  Robert  Chambers,  in  1826,  happened  to  dine  there  one 
day  with  a  remarkable  fellow-traveller,  the  principal  dish  being  fried  bacon  and 
beans.  The  landlord,  or  some  other  one  present,  whispered  in  the  Englishman's 
ear  that  he  was  then  in  the  company  of  Burns,  the  Poet,  and  in  order  to 
satisfy  himself  of  this  fact,  he  begged  to  be  favoured  with  an  impromptu,  such 
as  he  was  famous  for  producing.  The  landlord— who  seemed  to  give  his  guests 
more  of  his  own  company  than  was  agreeable— had  retireil  for  a  little,  to  "keep 
the  kettle  boiling,"  and  Burns  immediately  said :  "Well,  then,  here  goes !  "  and 
gave  forth  the  following  riddle :] — 

At  Brownhill  we  always  get  dainty  good  cheer, 
And  plenty  of  bacon  each  day  in  the  year  ; 
We've  a'  thing  that's  nice,  and  mostly  in  season. 
But  why  always  Bacon — come,  give  me  a  reason  ? 


BUENS    AT    BROWNHILL. 

Anticipatory  of  a  very  delicate  branch  of  our  subject,  about  to  be  entered  on, 
we  hope  to  be  excused  for  introducing  here  the  following  excerpts  from  a 
timely  article  on  "Burns'  friendly  Annotators,"  which  appeared  on  3rd  Sept^ 
1870,  in  a  well-known  weekly  serial — TTie  Ladies'  own  Journal,  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow — referring  to  some  memoranda  regarding  Burns,  then  recently  pub- 
lished in  Notes  and  Queries,  London. 

The  writer  says :  "  The  present  memorandum  opens  with  a  gross  calumny 
against  the  poet  whose  character  and  history  it  affects  to  illustrate ;  and  if  I  did 
not  think  it  improper  to  suffer  such  an  infamous  passage  as  the  following  to  go 
uncontradicted,  I  would  have  allowed  it  to  whistle  its  own  self  down  the  wind, 
like  its  predecessors,  into  the  obscurity  it  cannot  fail  to  reach.  The  passage  I 
refer  to  is  as  follows : — 

" '  Here  (at  Brownhill  Inn)  Burns,  as  is  well  known,  was  only  too  often  found 
in  the  evenings,  and  here,  it  is  also  known,  he  allowed  his  muse  a  licence 
which  we  can  believe  he  regretted  at  the  close  of  his  life.  The  panes  of 
glass  in  the  window,  contained  proofs  of  moral  obliquity,  of  which  his 
best  friends  were  ashamed ! ' 

"  The  correspondent  goes  on  to  say  that  those  impure  panes  were  afterwards 
eut  out,  and  carefully  packed  away  into  a  box,  by  Sir  Charles  D.  Stuart- 
Menteith,  Bart.,  of  Closeburn,  whose  son.  Sir  James,  on  examining  the  contents, 
after  his  father's  death,  was  so  shocked  that,  in  his  respect  for  Burns'  reputation, 
he  destroyed  the  glass,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  exposing  the  bard'a 
weakness  or  criminality,  by  their  publication! 

"Burns  had  little  or  no  intercourse  with  Brownhill  after  he  left  Ellisland  in 
December,  1791,  which  date  he  survived  four  and  a  half  j-ears;  and  we  know 
that  both  before  and  after  the  poet's  death,  every  versicle  and  scrap  of  rhyme 
from  his  hand  were  anxiously  gathered,  not  only  from  the  window-panes  of  the 
Globe  Tavern  and  his  other  social  haunts,  but  from  every  quarter  where  such 
things  had  been  scattered.  Upwards  of  eighty  of  such  impromptus  are  now 
printed  among  his  collected  works :  only  one  of  these — an  innocent  jest — hails 
from  Brownhill,  while  none  of  the  others  are  very  shocking  to  our  moral  senses. 
Not  even  the  bitterest  of  our  bard's  calumniators  has  ever  laid  to  his  charge  that 
he  became  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  public  decorum,  and  so  possessed  with  the 
vulgar  demon  of  wantonness,  as  to  take  pleasure  in  scratching  indecent  and 
obscene  verses  on  the  window-glass  of  inns  and  other  public  thoroughfares. 
Enough,  certainly,  we  have  heard  of  his  daring  imprudence  in  so  writing  the 
notorious  '  Stirling  Inscription ; '  and  few  of  his  readers  are  unaware  that.  In 
his  confidential  letters  to  Peter  Hill  of  Edinburgh,  and  other  very  intimate 
friends  of  the  social  class,  he  was  prone  to  indulge  in  little  sensuous  embellish- 
ments, by  far  too  warm  to  bear  the  light  of  print ;  but  these  morceaux  were  never 
intended  for  the  public  stomach  :  they  were  doled  out  as  rare  dainties  and  loly- 
pops,  either  to  be  sucked  in  solitude  by  the  recipients,  or  served  up  to  a  select 
quorum,  like  the  'CrochallanFenoibles,'atthe  witching  hour,  when  they  'pushed 
about  the  jorum  '  and  remembered  '  the  bard  that's  far  awa'.'  No,  no!  Burns 
was  not  the  gross  and  vulgar  libertine  which  this  correspondent  would  have 
his  London  readers  to  believe !  '  Moral  obliquity,'  forsooth !  A  fiendish  squint 
certainly  must  have  directed  the  pen  which  could  communicate  such  rotten 
stuff  to  a  respectable  public  reservoir  of  intelligence !  The  only  man  who  could 
have  contradicted  this  story  concerning  the  box  and  glass,  was  Sir  James  Stuart- 
Mentoith,  and  he  died  on  27th  Feb.,  1870.  Dead  men  tell  no  tales.  How  has 
this  rumma;^er among  brokenglass  reserved  his  communication  till  the  precise 
time  when  it  might  be  uttered  without  chance  of  contradiction?" 


MEMORANDA  OF  FABRICATED   FRAGMENTS 


SPURIOUS  STANZAS  ATTRIBUTED  TO  BURNS. 


INTRODUCTORY    NOTE. 


It  is  unhappily  notorious  that  several  songs  and  poetical  pieces  were,  from  time 
to  time,  composed  by  Bums,  which  are  too  gross  in  subject  and  language  to  be 
allowed  admission  into  a  collection  of  his  works  intended  for  general  perusal. 
These  productions  were  never  meant  by  the  poet  for  the  public  eye,  but  dashed 
off  unguardedly,  while  in  "  a  merry  pin,"  and  exhibited  only  to  a  select  coterie 
of  his  like-minded  associates.  In  the  -affecting  interview  which  took  place 
betwixt  Mrs.  Maria  Biddel  and  the  poet,  about  a  fortnight  before  he  died,  he 
said  "  he  was  well  aware  that  his  death  would  occasion  some  noise,  and  that 
every  scrap  of  his  writing  would  be  revived  against  him,  to  the  injury  of  his 
reputation;  and  that  letters  and  verses  written  with  unguarded  and  improper 
freedom,  instead  of  being,  as  he  earnestly  wished,  buried  in  oblivion,  would  be 
handed  about  by  idle  vanity  or  malevolence  to  blast  his  fame,  when  no  dread 
of  his  resentment  could  restrain  them." 

In  Allan  Cunningham's  edition  of  Burns  (lS-3-t,  &c.),  a  number  of  wretchedly 
unmeaning  "  fragments  of  song  "  are  introduced,  which  are  admittedly  his  own 
fabrication,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  passage.  Speaking  of  some 
prose  extracts  from  the  poet's  Edinburgh  Commonplace  Book,  and  the  poetical 
fragments  alluded  to,  he  says: — "The  prose  portion  has  been  copied  from 
Currie  and  from  Cromek,  with  some  slight  additions,  and  the  verses/r07«  another 
source.  In  several  places  small  but  necessary  liberties  have  been  taken  with  the 
language,  which  would  have  offended  many,  had  they  appeared  as  they  stand  in  the 
originals." 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  know  by  head-mark,  and  give  the  go-by  to 
such  "  fragments  "  as  Cimningham  here  refers  to,  we  purpose,  instead  of  print- 
ing them  in  this  edition,  to  record  a  table  of  their  opening  lines,  accompanied 
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by  such  remarks  as  may  seem  requisite.  We  could,  if  we  would,  give  the 
"  originals  "  alluded  to ;  and  if  we  dared  do  so,  tlie  reader  would  be  surprised  to 
find  that  the  liberties  taken  by  honest  Allan  are  neither  small  nor  necessary,  for 
indeed,  every  thing  that  is  characteristic  of  Burns  seems  to  have  been  rejected, 
and  only  the  dry  husks  retained. 

In  December,  1793,  we  And  from  a  letter  in  the  poet's  printed  correspondence, 
that  he  lent  to  his  friend  John  M'Murdo,  Esq.,  Drumlanrig,  for  a  few  days,  a 
MS.  collection  of  merry  songs,  which  for  some  years  he  had  been  making.  "A 
very  few  of  them,"  says  Burns,  "are  my  own:  there  is  not  another  copy  of  the 
collection  in  the  world."  Chambers  records  (at  page  54,  VoL  IV.  of  his  Life 
and  Works  of  Burns,  1851),  that,  "unluckily,  Burns'  collection  of  these  facetise, 
including  his  own  essays  in  the  same  walk,  fell  after  his  death  into  the  hands 
of  one  of  those  publishers  who  would  sacrifice  the  highest  interests  of  humanity 
to  put  an  additional  penny  into  their  own  purses ;  and,  to  the  lasting  grief  of 
all  friends  of  our  poet,  they  were  allowed  the  honours  of  the  press.  The  mean- 
looking  volume  which  resulted,  should  be  a  warning  to  all  honourable  men  of 
letters,  against  the  slightest  connection  with  clandestine  literature,  much  more 
the  degradation  of  contributing  to  it" 

The  '  mean-looking  volume '  referred  to,  contains — ^in  128  pages,  18mo. — 
about  ninety  "Scots  songs,  ancient  and  modem,  selected  for  the  use  of  the 
Crochallan  Fencibles."  About  one-third  of  them  are  certainly  by  Bums,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  and  of  these,  the  following  seven  are  to  be  found — printed 
verbatim — in  all  modern  editions  of  the  poet's  works : — 

"  Yestreen  I  had  a  pint  o'  wine,"  (with  Postscript.) 

"  We'll  hide  the  cooper  ahint  the  door." 

"  Wha  is  that  at  my  bower  door  ?  " 

"  Oh  wha  my  babie-clouts  will  buy  ?  " 

"I  am  a  bard  of  no  regard." 

"  Let  me  ryke  up  to  dight  that  tear." 

"  I  once  was  a  maid,  though  I  cannot  tell  when." 

It  is  proper  here  to  caution  the  curious,  who  may  desire  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  Crochallan  Song  Book,  against  being  imposed  on  by  a  spurious, 
or  pretended  edition  of  it,  which  used  to  be  hawked  about  by  pedlars.  This 
latter  is  merely  a  compilation  of  obscene  rubbish,  taken  from  Irish  and  other 
collections,  and  contains  only  a  sprinkling  from  the  work  referred  to. 
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FABRICATED  FRAGMENTS  AND  SPURIOUS  STANZAS. 


I.— TE  HAE  LIEN  A'  WBANG,  LASSIE. 

[This  is  the  chorus,  and  last  of  three  verses— with  considerable  verbal  altera- 
tions—of a  song  at  page  18  of  the  Crochallan  volume.] 


IL— 0  GIE  MY  LOVE  BBOSE,  BEOSE. 
[This  is  the  chorus,  and  one  of  five  verses— greatly  altered— of  a  song  at  page 
38  of  said  work.] 

III.— LASS,  WHEN  YOUB  MOTHER  IS  FEAE  HAME. 
[This  is  a  silly  paraphrase  of  a  song  of  two  double-verses,  at  page  14  of  the 
"  mean-looking  volume."] 

rV.— I  MET  A  LASS,  A  BONIE  LASS. 
[This  is  made  up  from  two  verses  of  a  song  at  page  37  of  the  said  volume 
verse  second  is  almost  verbatim  with  the  original.] 


v.— 0  WAT  YE  WHAT  MY  MINNIE  DID? 
[This  is  almost  every  word  Allan's  own.    It  is  suggested  by  one  verse  of  a 
very  wild  song  at  page  65  of  the  odd  volume.'] 


VI.— O  CAN  YE  LABOUE  LEA,  YOUNG  MAN  ? 
[This  is  a  near  approach  to  a  verbatim  copy  of  part  of  a  song  in  the  "  mean- 
looldng  volume,"  at  page  75  thereof.] 


VII.— JENNY  M'ORAW  SHE  HAS  TA'EN  TO  THE  HEATHER. 
[The  original  song,  at  page  102  of  the  Crochallan  vohime,  consists  of  three 
verses,  to  the  tune  of  The  bonie  moor-hen,  of  which,  Allan's  six  lines  are  a  weak 
travesty.] 


VIII.— THE  LAST  BEAW  BRIDAL  I  WAS  AT. 

[This  is,  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  another  of  Allan's  own — and  what  is  the 
worth  of  it  ?  It  would  seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  a  clever  song  at  page  95 
of  "  the  volume."] 


IX.— THERE  CAM'  A  PIPEE  OUT  O'  FIFE. 
[This  dirty  little   "  fragment"  will  stand  no  comparison  with  the  "  original,' 
at  page  84  of  "  the  book,"  beginning,  "  There  cam'  a  cadger  out  o'  Fife."] 
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X.— THE  BLACK-HEADED  EAGLE. 

[This  is  Bimply  a  verbatim  copy  of  one  verse  of  a  clever  political  song  by 
Burns,  of  eight  bold  verses,  at  page  80  of  "our  book."  The  poet,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Graham  of  Fintry,  dated  5th  January,  1793,  enclosed  him  a  copy  of  it,  with 
the  following  remarks: — "A  tippling  ballad  which  I  made  on  the  Prince  of 
Brunswick  breaking  up  his  camp,  and  sung  one  convivial  evening,  I  shall  like- 
wise send  to  you,  sealed  up,  as  it  is  not  for  every  body's  reading."] 


XL— DONALD  BEODIE  MET  A  LASS. 

[This  is  an  extended  version  of  fragment  No.  4,  from  page  37  of  the  "  volume.' 
It  first  appeared  in  Motherwell's  edition  of  Burns.] 


XII.— YOUR  ROSY  CHEEKS  ARE  TURNED  SAE  WAN. 

[This  is  an  extended  version  of  fragment  No.  1,  from  page  18  of  "the  book.' 
It  first  appeared  in  Motherwell's  edition.] 


XIIL— COME  REDE  ME,  DAME. 
[This  is  a  wretched  parody  of  a  naughty  song  at  p.  32  of  the  same  collection.] 


XIY.— THE  RUINED  MAID'S  COMPLAINT. 

[This  is  a  delicate  version  by  Motherwell  of  a  very  pathetic  but  indelicate 
Bong,  bearing  the  impress  of  Burns'  genius.  Verses  1,  4,  and  5  are  entirely 
Motherwell's  work.] 

O  MEiKLE  do  I  rue,  fause  love, 

O  sairly  do  I  rue, 
That  e'er  I  heard  your  flattering  tongue, 

That  e'er  your  face  I  kne'w. 

0  I  hae  tint  my  rosy  cheeks, 

Likc^'ise  my  -waist  sae  sma' ; 
And  I  hae  lost  my  lightsome  heart 

That  little  wist  a  fa'. 

Now  I  mauu  thole  the  scornfu'  sneer 

0'  mony  a  saucy  quine ; 
When  gin  the  truth  were  a'  but  kent, 

Her  life's  been  waur  than  mine. 
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Whene'er  my  father  thinks  on  me 

He  stares  into  the  wa' ; 
My  mither,  she  has  ta'en  the  bed 

Wi'  thinking  on  my  fa'. 

Whene'er  I  hear  my  father's  foot, 
My  heart  wad  burst  wi'  pain; 

Whene'er  I  meet  my  mither's  e'e, 
My  tears  rin  down  like  rain. 

Alake !  sae  sweet  a  tree  as  love 
Sic  bitter  fruit  should  bear ! 

Alake !  that  e'er  a  merry  heart 
Should  draw  a  sauty  tear ! 

But  Heaven's  curse  will  blast  the  man 

Denies  the  bairn  he  got, 
Or  leaves  the  merry  lass  he  lo'ed, 

To  wear  a  ragged  coat. 


XV.— DAMON    AND   SYLVIA. 

Tune — Push  about  the  jorum. 

[This  pretty  double-verse  appears  to  have  been  first  published,  in  its  present 
modifi-cd  fonn,  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  for  January,  1818.  It  is  the  middle  one 
of  three  double  verses  of  a  very  warm  character,  wtiich  narrate  the  exploits  of 
Damon  and  Sylvia  on  a  Summer  mom — this  latter  being  the  title  of  the  piece  in 
the  Crochallan  volume,  page  49. 

As  this  "fragment"  has  been  received  into  almost  every  edition  of  Burns 
during  the  last  fortj^  years,  and  as  only  one  word  in  the  last  line — a  very  im- 
portant word  certainly — has  been  changed  from  the  original,  we  see  no  harm  in 
re-producing  it  here.] 

Yon  wand'ring  rill,  that  marks  the  hill, 

And  glances  o'er  the  brae.  Sir, 
Slides  by  a  bower  where  mony  a  shower 

Sheds  fragrance  on  the  day,  Sir  : 
There  Damon  lay,  with  Sylvia  gay. 

To  love  they  thought  nae  crime.  Sir ; 
The  wild-birds  sang,  the  echoes  rang. 

While  I)amon's  heart  beat  time.  Sir. 
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MEMORANDA  OF  PIECES  FREQUENTLY  PRINTED  AS  COMPOSITIONS  OF  BURNS, 
But  of  which  the  proper  Autluyrs  have  been  ascertained. 


I.— BUBNS'  LAMENT  FOB  MAEY. 

[These  elegant  verses,  beginning — "O'er  the  mist-shrouded  cliffs  of  the  lone 
mountain  straying,"  are  the  composition  of  John  Burtt,  who,  in  1814,  was  a 
schoolmaster  in  Kilmarnock.  He  presented  the  MS.,  with  the  name  of  "  Burns  " 
attached,  to  Mr.  Mathie,  publisher,  Kilmarnock,  by  whom  it  was  sent  to  the  Ayr 
Advertiser,  and  from  which  paper  it  was  reprinted  as  a  composition  of  Burns, 
first  in  the  Dumfries  Weekly  Journal,  and  then  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  for 
August,  1814.  It  took  its  place  in  almost  every  edition  of  the  poet  as  an  authentic 
work;  but  Mr.  James  Paterson,  editor  of  a  valuable  work  called  "The  Con- 
temporaries of  Burns,"  1840,  set  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  verses  at 
rest,  in  an  excellent  memoir  of  Burtt,  who  was  born  about  17y0,  emigrated  in 
1816,  and  in  1835  was  Professor  in  a  Divinity  College  at  Philadelphia,  U.S.  ol 
America. 

The  verses  represent  Bums  as  in  the  knowledge  of  Mary's  death  while  he  was 
yet  resolved  to  proceed  to  the  West  Indies.  The  light  which  has,  since  1814, 
been  cast  on  the  history  of  this  remarkable  episode  in  the  history  of  Burns, 
would  have  shewn  the  spuriousness  of  the  verses ;  for  it  is  now  known  that  the 
poet  had  abandoned  his  purpose  to  emigrate,  before  he  heard  of  his  Mary's  death.] 


II.— EVAN  BANKS.—"  SLOW  SPREADS  THE  GLOOM,"  &C. 

[This  sweetly  composed  lyric —  a  production  of  Helen  Maria  Williams,  a  friend 
of  Dr.  Moore,  a  correspondent  of  Burns,  and  a  noted  contributor  to  popular 
literature  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the  eighteenth  century — has  had  the 
distinction  of  being  printed  as  one  of  Burns'  songs  in  many  editions  of  his  works, 
down  to  a  recent  period.  Both  Johnson  (in  his  5th  vol.)  and  Dr.  Currie  (in  his 
first  edition)  committed  the  mistake  of  printing  it  as  a  composition  of  Burns', 
in  consequence  of  tiuding  it  in  the  poet's  handwriting.  Oromek  included  it  as  a 
relique  of  Burns  in  1808,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  rebuked 
Cromek  for  so  doing,  in  these  words : — "  Mr.  Cromek  ought  to  have  known  that 
this  beautiful  song  was  published  by  Dr.  Currie  in  his  first  edition  of  Burns' 
works,  and  omitted  in  all  those  which  followetl,  because  it  was  ascertained  to  be 
the  composition  of  Helen  Maria  Williams,  who  wrote  it  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
Wood.  Its  being  found  in  the  handwriting  of  Burns  occasioned  the  first  mistake, 
but  the  correction  of  that  mistake  leaves  no  apology  for  a  second." 

As  an  instance  how  far  editorial  carelessness  wUl  go,  we  have  Allan  Cun- 
ningham, in  1834,  remarking  thus  of  the  same  lyric : — "  "The  poet  imagines  him- 
self in  India,  and  his  allusion  to  Mary  in  Heaven  is  extremely  pathetic !"] 


III.— CASSILLIS'  BANKS.— "NOW  BANK  AND  BBAE,"  &C. 

[Here  we  have  another  song  which,  down  to  the  present  day,  passed  muster 
as  a  composition  of  Burns,  bearing  reference,  like  the  two  f(jrnicr,  to  his  High- 
land Mary.  It  was  composed  by  Richard  Gall,  who  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1801,  at 
the  early  age  of  25.  A  neat  edition  of  his  poetical  works  was  printed  in  1819, 
by  Oliver  &  Boyd,  and  the  song  in  question  is  found  there,  as  also  the  one  wo 
are  to  note  as  No.  4  of  this  list. 

Cunningham,  in  1834,  keeps  up  his  readers  in  the  hallucination  that  this  piece 
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ia  by  Burns,  who  here  "  recalled  a  favourite  haunt  of  his  youth,  and  a  form  dear 
to  his  heart.    One  of  the  lines  is  both  a  history  and  a  landscape, — 

'  Girvan's  fairy-haunted  stream.' " 
Robert  Chambers,  also,  so  recently  as  1840,  in  describing  a   "  Scene  on  the 
Qirvan  "  in  Blackio's  Land  of  Burns,  quotes  four  opening  lines  of  Gall's  song, 
keeping  up  the  same  notion  in  his  own  mind  and  that  of  his  readers,  whom 
he  tells  that  "  Burns,  in  one  of  his  songs,  has  this  verse : — 
'Now  bank  and  brae  are  clothed  in  green, 
And  scatter'd  cowslips  sweetly  spring; 
By  Girvan's  fairy-haunted  stream 
The  birdies  flit  on  wanton  wing.'  "] 


IV.— FAEEWELL  TO  AYBSHIEE.— "  SCENES  OF  WOE,"  &C. 

[This  lyric,  also  by  Richard  Gall,  was  composed  and  sent  to  Johnson,  with 
Burns'  name  attached  to  it,  purposely  that  it  might  pass — which  for  many  years 
it  did — as  an  authentic  companion-song  to  Burns'  own  pathetic  lyric,  "The 
gloomy  night  is  gathering  fast." 

In  a  memoir  of  Gall,  printed  in  the  Biorjraphia  ScoHca,  at  Edinburgh,  in  180-5, 
the  contributor,  Mr.  Stark,  says,  on  the  subject  of  this  deception, — "  In  publish- 
ing the  song  in  this  manner,  Mr.  Gall  probably  thought  that,  under  the  sanction 
of  a  name  known  to  the  world,  it  might  acquire  that  notice,  which,  in  other  cir- 
cumstances, it  might  never  have  obtained,  but  have  been  doomed  '  to  waste  its 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air.'  "] 


v.— O  BLAW,  YE  WESTLIN  WINDS.  BLAW  SAFT. 

[This  very  successful  addendum  to  Burns'  popular  honeymoon  song — "Of  a' 
the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw" — is  contained  in  our  head-note  to  the  principal 
song,  at  page  248.  Vol.  L  The  author,  John  Hamilton,  music-seller  in  Edin- 
burgh, who  composed  the  words  of  several  sheet-songs  published  about  the  close 
of  last,  and  early  part  of  the  present  century,  appears  to  have  taken  Burns' 
song  from  the  Museum  (Vol.  III. — 1790),  and  having  added  several  stanzas  to  it, 
produced  it  as  a  sheet-song,  thereby  greatly  extending  its  circulation.  The  song, 
thus  enlarged  by  Hamilton,  is  printed  in  No.  3  of  Stewart  &  Meikle's  Tracts, 
1799,  and  contains,  besides  Burns'  verses  and  the  two  double-stanzas  under 
consideration,  two  others  of  less  merit,  beginning,  respectively — 

"  Upon  the  banks  of  flowing  Clyde,  the  lasses  busk  them  braw," 
and  "  The  gamesome  lamb  that  sucks  his  dam,  mair  harmless  canna  be." 
Hamilton,  besides  his  own  additions  to  Burns'  song,  very  considerably  altered 
the  poet's  words ;  and  these  alterations  (which  some  have  regarded  as  improve- 
ments) have  given  rise  to  a  little  controversy  among  recent  editors,  who  have 
traced  the  alterations  no  farther  back  than  to  Wood's  Songs  of  Scot/and  (184S.) 
In  giving  the  text  of  Burns,  at  page  248,  Vol.  I.,  we  noted  some  of  these  altera- 
tions, and  now  take  the  opportunity  to  point  out  that  the  changes  were  made 
by  Hamilton,  and  not  by  the  poet  himself. 

Hamilton's  lines,  beginning,  "O  blaw,  ye  westlin'  winds,"  &c.,  have  the  high 
honour  to  be  quoted  in  e.rtenso,  as  part  and  parcel  of  Burns'  own  song,  in  Pro- 
fessor Wilson's  famous  Essay  on  Burns,  and  in  popular  concerts,  they  are  usually 
sung  in  connection  with  the  poet's  own  words.  These  additional  verses,  how 
ever,  when  critically  examined,  are  found  not  to  carry  out  the  poet's  idea  of 
addressing  bis  wife  in  song  from  his  solitary  home  at  Ellisland,  while  she  stiU 
remained,  far  xoest,  at  Mossgiel.     The  expressions — 

"  Bring  the  lassie  back  to  me  that's  aye  sae  neat  and  clean," 
and      "  How  fain  to  meet,  how  wae  to  part,  that  day  she  gaed  awa'," 
are  faulty  on  the  ground  that  Jean  did  not  go  aicay  from  Burns,  but  vice  versa, 
and  she  could  not  be  brought   "back"   to  a  place  where  she  had  never  been 
before.     The  phrase  "  she's  aye  sac  ueat  and  dean,"  has  likewise  been  properly 
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objected  to  as  un-Burns-like ;  for  the  word  "  clean  "  has  not  there  the  same 
meaning  as  in  Burns'  own  line — "Thy  waist  sae  jimp,  thy  limbs  sae  clean." 

We  subjoin  a  copy  of  Hamilton's  alterations  on  the  poet's  song,  followed  by 
a  more  consistent  version  of  Hamilton's  additions  than  has  hitherto  appeared : — 
"  Of  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw,  I  dearly  lo'e  the  west, 
For  there  the  bonie  lassie  lives — the  lassie  I  lo'e  best ; 
Though  wild-woods  grow,  and  rivers  row,  wi'  mony  a  hill  between, 
Baith  day  and  night  my  fancy's  flight  is  ever  wi'  my  Jean. 
I  see  her  in  the  dewy  flowers — sae  lovely,  sweet,  and  fair, 
I  hear  her  voice  in  ilka  bird,  wi'  music  charm  the  air ! 
There's  not  a  bonie  flower  that  springs,  by  fountain,  shaw,  or  green, 
Nor  yet  a  bonie  bird  that  sings,  but  minds  me  o'  my  Jean." 

"O  blaw,  ye  westlin  winds,  blaw  saft,  amang  the  leafy  trees! 
Wi'  gentle  breath  frae  muir  and  dale,  bring  hame  the  laden  bees ; 
And  bring  me  her  can  cheer  my  saul,  and  brighten  every  scene, — 
Ae  blink  o'  her  can  banish  care, — sae  charming  is  my  Jean  ! 
What  sighs  and  vows  amang  the  knowes,  atween  us  twa  hae  past ! 

-  How  fain  to  meet,  how  wae  to  part,  when  partin'  cam'  at  last ! 
The  Powers  aboon  can  only  ken,  to  whom  the  heart  is  seen, 
That  dearer  than  my  deathless  soul,  I  love  my  darling  Jean !  "] 


YI.— THE  LAND  0'  THE  LEAL. 

[This  very  pathetic  composition.  In  the  form  of  a  dying  address  by  Burns  to 
his  wife,  was,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  popularly  believed  to  be  an  authentic 
production  of  Burns,  and  even  yet,  when  it  is  known  to  have  been  an  early  lyric 
by  Caroline,  Baroness  Nairne,  composed  without  reference  to  Burns  or  his  Jean, 
the  public  cling  with  fondness  to  the  old  legend  of  the  heart,  and  refuse  to  hear 
it  sung  in  the  form  the  authoress  had  sent  it — anonymously — to  the  press, 
upwards  of  seventy  years  ago : — 

"I'm  wearin'  awa'.  John, 
Like  snaw  in  a  thaw,  John ; 
I'm  wearin'  awa' 

To  the  land  o'  the  leal."  &c. 
The  worthy  lady  in  her  latter  years,  finding  that  her  lyric  had  taken  such  a  fast 
hold  on  the  Scottish  heart,  tried  to  throw  a  little  of  the  Gospel  into  it,  as  it  seemed 
to  savor  too  much  of  the  New-Light  heresy  for  a  djiug  wife  to  console  her 
husband  with  a  picture  of   "the  joy  that's  ay  to  last  in  the  land  o'  the  leal," 
without  "giving  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  her,"  so  she  marred  her  lyric 
by  introducing  the  following  well-intended,  but  incongruous  verse: — 
"  Sae  dear's  that  joy  was  bought,  John, 
Sae  free  the  battle  fought,  John, 
That  sinfu'  man  e'er  brought 
To  the  land  o'  the  leal." 
John  Wilson,  the  vocalist — under  whose  singing  of  The  Land  o'  the  Leal,  an 
audience  of  2000  people  have  been  hushed  into  such  a  reverent  stillness  that  a 
pin  might  have  been  heard  fall  to  the  ground — would  not  have  relished  Lady 
Nairne's  corrections  of  her  own  song. 

As  this  beautiful  lyric,  modified  and  moulded  into  a  form  which  suits  the  public 
taste,  will  be  sung  in  connection  with  the  name  of  Burns  as  long  as  his  own 
Bongs  shall  be  appreciated,  we  consider  it  would  be  a  defect  if  we  neglected  to 
record  it  in  our  text] 

I'm  wearin'  awa',  Jean, 

Like  snaw-wreatbs  in  thaw,  Jean ; 

I'm  wearin'  awa' 

To  the  land  o'  the  leal : 
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There's  nae  sorrow  there,  Jean, 
There's  neither  cauld  nor  care,  Jean, 
The  day's  ay  fair 
I'  the  land  o'  the  leal. 

Our  bonie  bairn's  there,  Jean, 

She  was  baith  gude  and  fair,  Jean ; 

And,  oh !  we  grudg'd  her  sair 

To  the  hand  o'  the  leal : 
But  dry  thy  tearfu'  e'e,  Jean, 
Frae  sin  and  sorrow  free,  Jean, 
We'll  meet  a'  three 

I'  the  land  o'  the  leal. 

Sweet  helpmate  through  my  toil,  Jean, 
I  aft  hae  thocht  thy  smile,  Jean, 
An  angel  might  beguile 

Frae  the  land  o'  the  leal! 
But,  fare-ye-weel,  my  ain  Jean, 
This  warld's  love  is  vain,  Jean, 
Its  loss — eternal  gain 

I'  the  land  o'  the  leal.* 


VII.— EPITAPH  ON  THE  POET'S  DAUGHTER. 

[The  beautiful  lines—"  Here  lies  a  rose,  a  blooming  rose  "—which  have  been 
included  in  most  editions  of  Burns  since  1830,  are  found  to  be  the  composition 
of  Shenstooe.] 

*  There  is  a  fourth  verse,  which  we  must  throw  into  a  foot-note,  for  we  think 
the  lyric  is  better  without  it,  and  singers  invariably  omit  it ; — 

"  But  sorrow's  sel'  wears  past,  Jean, 
And  joy's  a-comin'  fast,  Jean — 
The  joy  that's  ay  to  last, 
r  the  land  o'  the  leal. 
A'  our  freens  are  gane,  Jean, 
We've  lang  been  left  alane,  Jean; 
We'll  a'  meet  again 
I'  the  land  o'  the  leal." 

We  must  note  t^^at  in  the  original  the  concluding  lines  of  verse  second  read 
thus: — 

"  My  saul  langs  to  be  free,  Jean; 
And  angels  beckon  me 
To  the  land  o'  the  leal." 

To  our  taste,  the  alterations  in  the  text  are  improvements ;  but  the  reader  can 
please  himself. 
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VIII.— THE  SPBIQ  OF  SLOE-THOBN. 

[The  lines  printed  by  Oromek  as  an  impromptu  of  Burns,  beginning,  "  From 
the  white-blossom'd  sloe  my  dear  Chloe  requested,"  is  the  first  verse  of  a  once 
popular  Bong  by  Charles  Dibdin.] 


IX.— SHELAH  O'NEIL. 

[The  clever  epigrammatic  song,  printed  by  Cunningham  in  1834,  beginning, 
'When  first  I  began  for  to  sigh  and  to  woo  her,"  is  by  Sir  Alexander  Boswell. 
In  a  subsequent  edition  (1842)  Cunningham  noticed  this  error,  and  withheld  tho 
song.] 


X.— ADDRESS  TO  A  POTATOK 

[These  verses,  beginning, "  Gude-e'en,  my  auld  acquaintance  cronie,"  were  dug 
up  from  oblivion  a  few  years  ago,  by  a  correspondent  in  the  Notes  and  Queries, 
and  not  a  little  noise  was  created  about  the  pomme  du  terre,  till  some  one  skUled 
in  old  books,  shewed  that  a  collection  of  "  Poems  on  various  subjects,  by  Alex- 
ander Clerk,  in  Caulside,  parish  of  Qlencairn,"  published  in  Dumfries  in  1801, 
contains  the  newly-discovered  poem.] 


XL— MEDITATIONS  AT  LINCLUDEN  ABBEY. 

[This  poem,  given  at  page  380  of  present  volume,  has  nothing  of  the  style  of 
Burns  about  it    In  the  head-note  attached  to  it  we  have  named  its  author.] 


XII.— TO  THEE,  LOV'D  NITH. 
[This  fine  song  is  by  the  poet's  friend,  Mrs.  Maria  RiddeL — See  page  287,  ante.} 


XIIL— POWERS  CELESTIAL.— A  PRAYER  FOR  MARY. 

[This  fine  composition  (page  28,  Vol.  II.),  has  passed  for  a  production  of 
Burns  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century;  but,  in  1871,  Mr.  James 
Christie,  librarian  of  Dollar  Institution,  announced  to  the  world  that  he  had 
discovered  the  verses  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  for  1774,  where  they  are 
inserted  as  a  translation  from  the  Greek  of  Euripides.     Burns  had  no  doubt 

een  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  lyric,  so  applicable  to  his  own  position  in 
b786,  and  transcribed  it  for  preservation,  and  forwarded  the  piece  to  Johnson, 

or  his  fifth  volume.] 


XIV.— COULD  AUGHT  OP  SONG. 

[This  is  another  of  the  lyrics  hitherto  understood  to  have  been  composed  by 
Burns  in  praise  of  his  Mary ;  but,  as  in  the  case  (No.  XIII.)  above  referred  to, 
Mr.  Christie  found  it  verbatim  in  the  same  old  magazine,  tho  only  difference 
being  the  Bubstitution  of  "  Mary  "  for  "  Delia  "] 
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NOTE  OF  OLD  SONGS,  &C„   ERRONEOUSLY  ATTRIBUTED  TO  BURNS, 

And  of  which  the  Authors  are  unknown. 


I.— GALA  WATER.— "SAE  FAIR  HEB  HAIE,"  &C. 
[This  is  in  Johnson's  second  vol.,  p.  131,  copied  verbatim  from  Herd's  collection, 
1776  (Vol.  II.,  page  202),  so  that  it  is  quite  an  error  to  include  it  in  Bums'  works 
as  some  editors  have  done.    Burns,  in  his  notes,  records  a  "  concluding  verse," 
which  appears  very  Uke  his  own  manufacture : — 
"And  ay  she  cam'  at  e'ening  fa', 

Amang  the  yellow  broom,  sae  eerie, 
To  seek  the  snood  o'  silk  she  tint, — 
She  fand  na  that,  but  met  her  dearie."] 


II.— -WILL  YE  GO  AND  MAERY,  KATIE? 
[At  page  27  of  the  present  volume,  we  have  referred  to  a  common  error  of  in- 
cluding this  song  among  those  of  Bums.    It  was  a  favourite  song  before  ha 
was  born.] 

III.— THERE  GROWS  A  BONIB  BRIER  BUSH. 
[We  have  noticed  this  song  at  page  37,  and  given  three  verses  of  it.     There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  older  than  the  period  of  Bums.    The  iiublic  is  indebted 
to  Lady  Nairne  for  the  improved  version,  now  so  popular.] 


IV.— AS  I  WAS  WAND'RING  ON  A  MIDSUMMER  EVENING 
[At  page  295,  Vol.  I.,  we  have  pointed  out  that  this  song  is  not  by  Burns,  but 
taken  from  Herd's  collection — Vol.  II.,  page  165.] 


v.— THE  AULD  MAN  HE  CAM'  OVER  THE  LEA. 
[This  is  in  Johnson's  fifth  vol.,  page  429,  and  although  picked  up  and  trans- 
mitted by  Burns,  shews  not  a  single  mark  of  his  hand.] 


VI.— WHEN  CLOUDS  IN  SKIES  DO  COME  TOGETHER. 
[This  fragment  of  four  lines  has  been  again  and  again  given  as  Bums'  own ; 
but  he  particularly  marks  it  as  a  quotation  from  a  long  ballad  in  imitation  of  the 
old  poets,  well  known  among  the  country  ingle-sides.  Cromek,  in  printing  it  as 
part  of  the  poet's  fu-st  commonplace  book,  has  very  correctly  marked  it  by 
inverted  commas.] 


VII.— EPIGEi\JI— JOHNNY  PEEP. 
[This  poor  joke,  which  is  taken  from  "Joe  MUler,"  has  been  inserted  as  some- 
thing new  by  Burns  in  the  poet's  works,  by  some  editors  who  ought  to  have 
known  better.] 


VIII.— VERSES— TO  MY  BED. 
["Thou  bed  in  which  I  first  began." — First  given  as  Burns'  in  Chambers's 
edition,  1838;    but,  as  they  are   found  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  May, 
1759  (before  the  poet  was  six  months  old),  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  them  his  I] 

P  X 


MEMORANDA  OF  OLD  BALLADS  RECOVERED  BY  BURNS. 


INTRODUCTORY    NOTE. 


No  fewer  that  sixteen  old  ballads,  which  seem  never  to  have  been  previously 
printed,  were  picked  up  by  Burns,  and  published  in  Johnson's  Museum.  Of  these 
we  consider  It  proper,  at  this  stage  of  our  labours,  to  record  a  list,  with  such 
remariis  concerning  them  as  may  appear  necessary.  Cromek,  in  ISIO,  printed 
sis  fragments  of  old  ballads,  which  the  bard  had  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  old 
Tytler  of  Woodhouselee,  which  letter  and  fragments,  although  preserved  by 
Hogg  and  Motherwell,  have  mysteriously  disappeared  from  other  standard 
editions  of  Burns.  Cromek  has  misdated  this  letter — "August,  1790,"  instead 
of  1787.  The  poet  never  was  in  Edinburgh  during  the  month  of  August  of  any 
year,  excepting  that  of  1787,  and  he  was  not  in  that  city  during  any  part  of  the 
year  1790.  As  a  further  corroboration  of  the  erroneous  date,  it  need  only  be 
stated  that  No.  3  of  the  pieces  enclosed,  was  the  old  fragment  of  Bonie  Dnndee 
with  a  stanza  added  by  himself,  as  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Museum, 
published  in  1787,  which  he  could  never  have  thought  of  sending  to  Tytler  in 
1790,  as  something  new.  The  letter  referred  to  is  short,  and  therefore  we  give  it 
here  entire  :^ 

"To  William  Tytler,  Esq.,  of  Woodhouselee. 

"  Sib, — Inclosed  I  have  sent  you  a  sample  of  the  old  pieces  that 
are  etill  to  be  found  among  our  peasantry  in  the  West.  I  had  once  a  great  many 
of  such  fragments,  and  some  of  these  entire ;  but  as  I  had  no  idea  then  that 
anybody  cared  for  them,  I  have  forgotten  them.  I  invariably  hold  it  sacrilege 
to  add  anything  of  my  own  to  help  out  the  shattered  wrecks  of  these  venerable 
old  compositions ;  but  they  have  many  various  readings.  If  you  have  not  seen 
these  before,  I  know  thoy  will  flatter  your  true  old-style  Caledonian  feelings; 
at  any  rate,  I  am  truly  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  assuring  you  how 
sincerely  I  am,  revered  Sir,  your  gratefully  indebted,  huml)lo  servant, 

"EOBEET  BUENS. 

"  LawnmARKET,  August,  1787." 

Those  who  fool  interested  in  this  species  of  literature  will  find,  on  comparing 
Burns'  versions  of  popular  ballads  with  those  given  by  the  most  noted  collectors, 
that  his  copies  are  generally  of  a  superior  and  more  readable  cast;  and,  not- 
withstanding what  he  says  in  the  foregoing  letter,  about  the  "  sacrilege  "  of 
helping  out  the  shattered  wrecks  of  ancient  minstrelsy  with  his  own  additions 
or  alterations,  we  suspect  that  Cromek  is  right  when  he  tells  us  that  "  Burns 
did  not  chuse  to  be  quite  correct  in  stating  that  his  copies  of  ballads,  such  as 
JlugJiie  Graham,  were  given  altogether  from  oral  tratiition;"  and,  moreover, 
we  consider  that  he  was  not,  in  this  particular,  one  whit  less  faithful  to  tradition 
and  coarsely  printed  broadsides,  than  the  best  of  those  collectors  who  affect  so 
much  veneration  for  jmre  ruhbioh,  simply  beCiiuse  it  is  said  to  be  ancient. 
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BALLADS  FROM  JOHNSON'S  FOURTH  VOLUME. 

1.— HUGHIE  GEAHAM. 
[See  extracts  given  with  remarks,  at  page  290,  ante.] 


II.— FINE  FLOWEES  IN  THE  VALLEY. 

[In  Herd's  collection,  a  ballad  is  given  having  the  same  title ;  but,  otherwise, 
it  is  quite  a  different  subject  from  that  recovered  by  Bui-ns,  which  is  exquisitely 
pathetic  and  powerful  in  its  mystery.  Omitting  the  refrain,  it  is  short,  and 
therefore  we  shall  thus  print  it.  Herd  gives  a  fragment  in  another  part  of  his 
worli,  which  is  evidently  a  portion  of  this  ballad. 

"  She  sat  her  down,  below  a  thorn, 
And  there  she  has  her  sweet  babe  born. 

'  Smile  na  sae  sweet,  my  bonie  babe, 
'An  ye  smile  sae  sweet,  ye'll  smile  me  dead.' 

She's  taen  out  her  little  penknife, 
And  twined  the  sweet  babe  o'  its  Life. 

She's  howket  a  grave  by  the  light  o'  the  moon, 
And  there  she's  buried  her  sweet  babe  in. 

As  she  was  going  to  the  church. 
She  saw  a  sweet  babe  in  the  porch. 

'  O  sweet  babe,  'an  thou  wert  mine, 
I'd  deed  thee  in  the  silk  sae  fine.' 

'  O  mother  dear,  when  I  was  thine, 
You  didna  prove  to  me  sae  kind.'" 

(Addition  by  Motherwell.) 

"  '  0  mother,  Heaven  is  very  high! 

And  that's  where  thou  wilt  never  win  nigh. 

And  oh,  mother.  Hell  is  deep ! 

And  there  thou'll  enter,  step  by  step.' " 


III.— LOED  EONALD,  MY  SON. 

[Sir  "Walter  Scott,  in  the  Border  Minst7-elsy,  printed  an  extension  of  this 
fragment,  under  the  title  of  "  Lord  Eandal,"  ^vith  historic  notes,  the  aim  of 
which  is  to  prove  that  the  ballad  commemorated  the  death  of  Eandolph,  Earl  of 
Murray,  at  Pinkie  House,  in  1332,  said  by  tradition  to  have  been  caused  by 
poison.  Burns  more  usefully  records  that  the  simple  old  air  to  which  it  is  sung, 
is  evidently  the  progenitor  of  Lochaber  no  more.] 


IV.— AS  I  CAM'  DOUN  BY  YON  CASTLE  WA'. 

[This  antique  little  piece  is  stated  by  the  poet  to  be  a  very  popular  song  in 
Ayrshire.] 


v.— GEOEDIE. 


[This  beautiful  and  complete  ballad  was  too  tempting  to  be  let  alone  by  Peter 
Buchan,  who  manufactured  from  it  a  composition  which  he  called  "Gight's 
Lady,"  and  produced  it  as  the  veritable  original.] 
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VI.— THE  POOB  THBESHER. 

[In  the  note  accompanying  this  piece,  the  poet  says:  "It  is  rather  too  long, 
but  it  is  very  pretty,  and  never,  tliat  I  know  of,  was  printed  before."  It  is 
■written  in  pure  English,  and  has  evidently  travelled  from  south  of  the  Tweed. 
Cromek  rejected  it  from  the  Reliques,  and  from  his  Select  Scottish  Son^s.'} 


VII.— LADY  MAEY  ANN. 
[We  have  printed  thia  pretty  ballad  at  page  313,  Vol.  I.] 


VIII.— AS  I  "WENT  OUT  AE  MAY  MOENING. 

[This  ballad — rather  indelicate  in  subject — is  very  like  The  Lass  thai  made  (he 
heel  to  me,  in  several  parts.  Stenhouse  remarks:  "Some  of  the  verses  seem  to 
have  been  retouched  by  our  bard ;  but  it  would  have  been  better  had  he  altered 
a  little  more  of  it."] 


BALLADS  FROM  JOHNSON'S  FIFTH  VOLUME. 

IX.— TAM  LIN. 

[This  is  far  superior  to  the  version  printed  in  the  Border  Minstrelsy  under  the 
title  of  "The  Young  Tamlane,"  which,  However,  is  especially  valuable  for  the 
elaborate  essay  on  fairy  supersntion  which  is  appended  to  it.  Stenhouse 
observes  that  "  many  of  the  stanzas  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  version,  if  not  by  him- 
self, are  evidently  the  work  of  a  modern  hand.  The  language  itself  betrays  the 
era  of  the  writer."  A  fragment  of  this  ballad,  under  the  title  of  "  Kerton  Ha' ; 
or,  the  Fairy  Court,"  appears  in  David  Herd's  collection.] 


X.— THE  LOBD  O'  GOEDON  HAS  THEEE  DAUGHTEES. 

[Johnson  has  omitted  IS  verses  of  this  ballad,  for  want  of  room  on  the  page 
but  the  whole  of  it  is  printed  in  Ritsoris  Scottish  Son{)s.  The  incidents  are 
historical,  and  belong  to  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  the  16th  century.] 


XI.— THE  BOWIN'T  IN  HEE  APEON. 

[The  scene  of  this  ballad  is  laid  in  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright.  The  old 
Castle  of  Terreagles  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Nith,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Cluden.— (See  page  304,  Vol  L)  The  piece,  although  rather  indelicate  in 
subject,  ends  well,  thus: — 

" '  Young  Terreagles  he  is  nae  clown,  he  is  the  toss  o"  Edinburgh  town, 
And  he'll  buy  me  a  braw  new  gown,  for  the  rowin't  in  my  apron.' 

'  It's  I  hae  castles,  I  hae  towers,  I  hae  bams  and  I  hae  bowers, — 
A'  that  is  mine  it  sail  be  thine,  for  the  rowin't  in  thine  apron." "] 


XII.— LEEZIE  LINDSAY. 
[We  have  Inserted  this  at  page  10  of  present  volume.] 
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XIII.— AND  WE  DAUENA  GAE  DOUN  TO  THE  BROOM  ONY  MAIE. 

[This  records  a  tragical  story  of  an  incestuous  intrigue  betwixt  "Lady 
Margaret  and  Sir  Richard  her  brother,"  and  its  sad  results:  Motherwell  has 
added  some  stanzas  to  it,  in  order  to  complete  the  ballad.] 


XIV.— THE  RANTIN  LADDIE. 
[This  is  a  ballad  concerning  the  Earl  of  Aboyne,  which  the  poet  picked  up 
during  his  northern  tour.    It  is  of  no  great  interest.] 


XV.— aUDB  WALLACE. 
[This  is  a  lyrical  version  of  an  incident  described  by  Blind  Hari-y.] 


XVI.— THE  LOCHMABEN  HARPER. 
[This  appeared  in  Johnson's  sixth  vol.,  and  therefore  was  not  published  till 
Scott  had  produced  his  version  in  the  Borckr  Minstrelsy.    Sir  Walter  does  not 
state  from  what  source  he  obtained  it.    It  varies  considerably  from  that  in  the 
Museuin.'\ 

XVII.— KATHERINE  JAFPRAY. 
[These  verses  first  appeared  in  the  Aldine  edition,  1839,  taken  from  the  poet's 
MS. :  they  are  merely  the  first  four  verses  of  a  long  ballad  which  was  published 
in  the  Border  Minsfrelsij—QTSt  edition  under  the  title  of  "The  Laird  of  Laming- 
ton ;"  enlarged  in  after  editions,  and  called  "  Katherine  Jaufarie."  Motherwell 
published  a  version  of  the  same  ballad  under  the  title  of  "  Katherine  Johnstone." 
This  piece  of  old  minstrelsy  is  interesting,  as  having  formed  the  foundation  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  much  admired  ballad  of  "Lochinvar,"- the  main  difference 
in  the  plot  being  that,  in  the  original,  Lochinvar  loses  the  bride,  while  in  the 
ballad  from  Marmion,  he  wins  her.] 


XVIII.— THE  BRAES  0'  YARROW. 
[This  is  one  of  those  fragments  already  referred  to  as  having  been  sent  by  the 
poet  to  Mr.  Tytler  of  Woodhouselee  in  1787.  It  contains  ten  verses,  apparently 
taken  from  several  distinct  ballads,  some  of  these  being  part  of  the  beautiful 
love-story  in  the  fragment  preserved  in  the  Tea-Table Miscellany, — "Rare  Willie 
drowned  in  Yarrow^"  which  theme  has  been  so  pathetically  followed  out  by 
Logan,  and  more  recently  by  Wordsworth;  and  the  other  verses  forming  part 
of  a  fragment  preserved  by  Herd,  beginning—"  I  dream'd  a  dreary  dream  last 
night,"  which  is  apparently  a  portion  of  the  old  ballad  that  suggested  the 
one  by  Hamilton  of  Bangour,  and  was  afterwards  dressed  up  into  the  tragic 
ballad  published  by  Scott  in  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  called  "  The  Do^vie  Deus  of 
Yarrow."  Besides  these,  Bums'  Yarrow  fragment  contains  some  verses  which 
clearly  belong  to  a  ballad  called  "  The  Duke  of  Athol's  Nurse,"— to  be  found  iu 
the  collections  of  Kinloch  and  Professor  Ayton.  Beyond  all  this  it  contains  a 
verse  or  two  belonging  to  "  Sir  James  the  Rose."  Nevertheless,  mongrel  iu 
character  as  Burns'  contribution  to  the  Yarrow  minstrelsy  undoubtedly  is,  two 
of  the  stanzas  are  transcendently  beautiful,  and  never  were  seen  before,  there- 
fore we  give  them  a  place  here.] 

"  Nae  birdies  sang  the  mirky  hour, 
Amang  the  braes  o'  Yarrow ; 
But  skimber'cl  on  the  dewy  boughs 
To  wait  the  waukening  morrow." 
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[The  preceding  verse,  beyond  all  controversy,  is  Burns'  own:  the  other  stanza 
BeemB  to  bear  the  impress  of  antiquity,  yet  may  be  his  too,  notwithstanding.] 

"  She's  taen  three  links  o'  her  gowden  hair, 
That  hung  down  lang  and  yellow  ; 
And  she's  tied  them  round  sweet  Willie's  waist, 
And  drawn  him  out  o'  Yarrow." 


XIX.— YOUNG  BOB  ROT. 

[This  forms  number  two  of  the  fragments  sent  to  Tytler,  and  consists  of  nine 
verses  of  four  lines  each.    We  have  examined  the  same  ballad  as  printed  in  the 
best  collections,  and  are  persuaded  that  any  thing  which  has  been  added  to  the 
piece  since  it  came  from  Burns'  hand  is  modern,  and  wretchedly  executed. 
Yet,  how  few  are  there  that  could  succeed  in  piecing  up  a  fragment  like  this  1 — 
"  Be  content,  0  be  content,  be  content  to  stay,  leddie ; 
For  thou  art  my  wedded  wife,  until  thy  dying  day,  leddie. 
Bob  Eoy  was  my  father  ca'd,  Macgregor  was  his  name,  leddie, 
He  led  a  band  o'  heroes  bauld,  and  I  am  here  the  same,  leddie. 

He  was  a  hedge  about  his  freends — a  heckle  to  his  foes,  leddie,  _ 
Every  one  that  durst  him  wrang,  he  took  him  by  the  nose,  leddie. 
I'm  as  bold,  I'm  as  bold,  I'm  as  bold,  and  more,  leddie; 
He  that  daurs  dispute  my  word,  shall  feel  my  gude  claymore,  leddie."] 


XX.— BONIE  DUNDEE. 

[Already  given  in  Vol.  I.,  page  202.    The  first  four  lines  of  verse  second  are, 
however,  thus  varied: — 

"  May  blessings  light  on  thy  sweet  wee  lippie ! 
May  blessings  light  on  thy  bonie  ee-bree ! 
Thou  smiles  sae  like  my  sodger  laddie, 
Thou's  dearer — dearer  ay  to  me !  "] 


XXL— YOUNG  HYNHOEN. 

[This  is  a  compact  little  romantic  ballad,  which  afterwards,  in  the  hands  ol 
Motherwell  and  Peter  Buchan,  was  dragged  out  into  a  tedious  jingle,  three  times 
as  long.  The  former  observes  that  Cromek,  in  recording  it  without  a  single 
remark,  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  of  the  jewel  he  had  picked  up.] 


XXII.— AY  WAUKIN,  0. 
[Here  the  poet  introduces  the  chorus  and  two  verses  of  the  song  given  at  page 
240,  Vol.  L] 

XXIII.— YE'RE  LIKE  TO  THE  TIMMER. 

[Here  he  sets  down  as  ancient,  the  last  four  lines  of  his  own  favourite  song, 
given  at  page  277,  Vol.  I.,  beginning,  "0  moikle  thinks  my  luve  o'  my  beauty."] 
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MEMORANDA  OF  LYRICAL  FRAGMENTS  AND  NOTES  INSERTED  BY  BURNS 
In  the  Glenriddel  Copy  of  the  "Museum." 


L— THE  BLATHEIE  O'T. 


[The  poet  remarks:  "The  following  is  a  set  of  this  song,  which  is  the  very 
earliest  song  I  remember  to  have  got  by  heart.    "When  a  child,  an  old  woman 
Bung  it  to  me,  and  I  picked  it  up,  every  word,  at  first  hearing: — 
'  O  Willie,  weel  I  mind,  I  lent  you  my  hand, 
To  sing  you  a  song  which  you  then  did  demand ; 
But  my  memory's  so  bad,  I  had  amaist  forgot 
That  you  call'd  it  The  gear  and  the  Uathrie  o't. 

I  sing  na  of  confusion,  delusion,  or  pride ; 
I'll  sing  about  a  laddie  was  for  a  virtuous  bride ; 
For  virtue  is  an  ornament  that  time'll  never  rot, 
And  far  afore  the  gear  and  the  blathrie  o't. 

Tho'  my  lassie  hasna  scarlets  and  silks  to  put  on, 
We  envy  not  the  great  ones  that  hang  about  the  throne ; 
I  wad  rather  hae  my  lassie,  tho'  she  cam'  but  in  her  smock, 
Than  a  princess  wi'  the  gear  and  the  blathrie  o't. 

Altho'  we  haena  horses  and  menzie  at  command. 
We  will  toil  on  our  fit,  and  we'll  work  wi'  our  hand ; 
For  when  wearied,  we  get  rest  that  is  sweet  in  any  spot, 
And  we  value  not  the  gear  and  the  blathrie  o't. 

If  we  hae  onie  babies,  we'll  count  them  a'  as  lent; 
Hae  we  less — hae  we  mair— we  sail  ay  be  content ; 
We've  mair  o'  warld's  pleasure  in  the  winnin'  o'  a  groat 
Than  the  miser  wi'  his  gear  and  the  blathrie  o't. 

We  fash  na  the  affairs  o'  the  Kirk  or  the  Queen ; 
They're  nae  matters  for  a  sang— let  them  sink,  let  them  swim  : 
On  your  kirk  we'll  ne'er  encroach,  but  we'll  hold  it  still  remote, — 
Tak'  ye  this  for  The  gear  and  the  blathrie  o'tl'  "] 


II.— THE  BEDS  0'  SWEET  HOSES. 

[The  poet  says :  "  This  song,  so  far  as  I  know,  for  the  first  time  appears  here 
in  print.  When  I  was  a  boy,  it  was  very  popular  in  Ayrshire.  I  remember  to 
have  heard  tho  Buchanites  sing  some  of  their  nonsensical  rhymes,  which  they 
dignify  with  the  name  of  hymns,  to  this  air."  As  this  song  is  little  known,  we 
here  insert  a  copy  of  it: — 

"As  I  was  a- walking  one  morning  in  May, 
The  little  birds  were  singing  delightful  and  gay, 
Where  I  and  my  true  love  would  often  sport  and  play 
Down  amang  the  beds  o'  sweet  roses. 

My  daddie  and  my  mammie,  I've  often  heard  them  say 
That  I  was  a  naughty  boy,  I  was  so  fond  of  play; 
But  I  never  liked  in  all  my  life  a  girl  that  would  say  '  Nay ! 
Down  amang  the  beds  o'  sweet  roses. 

If  I  had  gold  and  silver  in  bags  running  o'er, 
I'd  part  with  all  my  money  to  the  girl  that  I  adore, 
I'd  part  with  all  my  money  to  meet  my  girl  once  more 
Down  amang  the  bods  o'  sweet  roses."] 
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III.— O'EE  THE  MUm  AMANG  THE  HEATHER. 

[The  poet  says, — "This  song  is  a  composition  of  Jean  Glover,  a  girl  who  was 
not  only  a  whore,  hut  also  a  thief ;  and  in  one  or  other  character  has  visited 
most  of  the  Correction  Houses  in  the  West.  She  was  born,  I  heUeve,  in  Kil- 
marnock. I  took  the  song  down  from  her  singing  as  she  was  strolling  through 
the  country  with  a  sleight-of-hand  blackguard." 

The  editor  of  The  Contemporaries  of  Burns  gives  31st  October,  1758,  as  the  date 
of  her  birth,  and  she  survived  Burns  about  six  years.  The  song  is  to  bo  found 
iu  all  Scots  Collections.] 


IV.— CAULD  KAIL  IN  ABEEDEEN. 

[Burns  observes, — "The  song  in  the  Museum  (No.  162)  is  by  the  Duke 
Gordon.    The  old  words  are  these : — 

'There's  cauld  kail  in  Aberdeen,  and  castocks  in  Strathbogie: 
When  ilka  lad  maun  hae  his  lass,  then,  fye !  gie  me  my  coggie. 
My  corjrjie,  sirs,  my  coggie,  sirs,  I canna  want  my  coggie; 
I  wadna  gie  my  three-gird  cauj),  for  a'  the  queans  on  Bogie. 

There's  Johnie  Smith  has  got  a  wife,  that  scrimps  him  o'  his  coggie, 
If  she  were  mine,  upon  my  life,  I'd  douk  her  in  a  boggie! 
My  coggie,  sirs,' "  &c. 
A  very  happy  continuation  of  this  subject  was  written  by  William  Eeid,  of  t! 
firm  of  Brash  &  Keid,  printers,  Glasgow.] 


v.— THE  FOUETEENTH  OP  OCTOBER 

[Burns  has  inserted  a  note  relative  to  this  (il!e  of  an  old  tune,  which  we  think 
worth  quoting  here,  to  shew  that  Eitson  and  he  have  adopted  quite  opposite 
opinions  regarding  it.  Eitson's  note  is  as  follows :— "  King  James  VII.  was  un- 
doubtedly, both  before  and  after  his  succession,  a  popular  character  in  Scotland, 
and  The  Fourteenth  of  October  (his  birth-day)  is  still  a  favourite  tnne"— Scottish 
Songs,  1794.  ,  ,       .     „   ^ 

Burns,  on  the  other  hand,  writes :— "  The  title  of  this  air  shows  that  it  alludes 
to  the  famous  King  Crispian,  the  patron  of  the  honourable  corporation  of  shoe- 
makers.   St.  Crispiau's  day  falls  on  the  14th  of  October,  old  style,  as  the  proverb 

tells.  ,  I,     ,„ 

'  On  the  fourteenth  of  October  was  ne  er  a  sutor  sober. 

The  air  called  the  Shoemakers'  March,  for  which  the  poet  wrote  words  given  at 
page  244  of  this  vol.,  is  quite  a  different  tune  from  The  Fourteenth  of  October.} 


VI.— THE  COLLIEE'S  BONIE  LASSIE. 

[Burns  notes  thus:— "The  first  half-stanza  is  much  older  than  the  days  of 
Eamsay.    The  old  words  began  as  follows:— 

'  The  collier  has  a  dochter,  and  O  she's  wonder  bonie ; 
A  laird  ho  was  that  socht  her,  rich  baith  in  lauds  and  money : 
She  wadna  hae  a  laird,  she  waliia  be  aleddy, 
But  she  wad  hae  a  collier  lad,  the  colour  o'  her  deddic.' "] 
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VII.— BLINK  OWKE  THE  BURN,  SWEET  BETTY. 

[The  poet  says  of  this  ancient  ditty : — "  The  old  words — all  that  I  remember — 
are: — 

'  Blink  owre  the  burn,  eweet  Betty,  it's  a  cauld  winter  night ; 
It  rains,  it  hails,  and  it  thunders, — the  moon  she  gies  nae  light: 
It's  a'  for  the  sake  o'  sweet  Betty,  that  ever  I  tint  my  way ; 
O  sweet !  let  me  lie  ayont  thee,  until  it  be  break  o'  day ! 

It's  Betty  will  bake  my  bread,  and- Betty  will  brew  my  ale, 
And  Betty  will  be  my  love,  when  I  come  owre  the  dale  : 
Blink  owre  the  burn,  sweet  Betty,  blink  owre  the  burn  to  me. 
And  while  I  hae  life,  dear  lassie,  my  ain  sweet  Betty  thou's  be!' " 

Burns  has  omitted  to  point  out  that  one  of  the  lines  of  this  song  is  quoted  in 
Kinrj  Lear,  act  iii.,  scene  6.  Edgar,  during  his  pretended  raviug  while  the  storm 
was  howling  around  the  head  of  the  frantic  old  king,  cries  out : — '•  The  foul  fiend 
haunts  poor  Tom  in  the  voice  of  a  nightingale — 

'  Come  o'er  the  bum,  Bessie,  to  me.''  " 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  in  this  same  scene  Edgar  chants  a  couplet  which 
at  once  suggests  to  us  the  opening  lines  of  Burns'  beautiful  lyric,  called,  "  The 
poet's  morning  salutation  to  his  mistress  " — Sleep'st  thou  or  wa/c'sl  thou,  fairest 
creature, — ^given  at  page  101,  present  volume.    Edgar's  couplet  is — 

"  Sleep'st  thou  or  wak'st  thou,  jolly  shepherd? 
Thy  sheep  Ue  in  the  corn." 

"  The  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm  "  on  this  occasion,  would  naturally  recall  to 
Edgar's  mind  the  words  of  the  old  song  of  Sweet  Betty,  given  above — "It  rains, 
it  hails,  and  it  thunders."] 


VIII.— POMPEY'S  GHOST. 

[Burns,  in  referring  to  the  pathetic  ballad  of  "  Mary's  Dream,"  by  John  Lowe, 
adds:  "He  likemse  wrote  another  beautiful  song, called  Pompey's  Ghost."  This 
song  (if  such  it  can  be  called)  used  to  be  sung,  or  recited,  by  an  early  friend  of 
the  poet — Mr.  James  Candlish,  who  carried  off  the  wittiest  of  the  "  six  proper 
young  belles"  of  Mauchline.  In  November,  1787,  the  poet  wrote  thus  to  Cand- 
lish, from  Edinburgh,  concerning  this  poem : — "  I  am  engaged  in  assisting  an 
honest  Scotch  enthusiast — a  friend  of  mine  who  is  an  engraver,  and  has  taken 
it  into  his  head  to  publish  a  collection  of  all  our  songs,  set  to  music,  of  which 
the  words  and  music  are  done  by  Scotchmen.  This,  you  will  easily  guess,  is  an 
undertaking  exactly  to  my  taste.  I  have  collected,  begged,  borrowed,  and  stolen 
all  the  songs  I  could  meet  with.  Pompey's  Geost,  words  and  music,  I  beg  from 
you  immediately,  to  go  into  the  second  number, — the  first  is  already  published." 
Candlish  sent  the  words  to  the  poet,  but  the  music  he  was  unable  to  give  in 
consequence  of  his  want  of  musical  skill  to  note  it  down.  The  piece,  therefore, 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Museum. 

The  poet,  in  common  with  all  writers  who  have  referred  to  this  beautiful 
poem,  is  mistaken  in  assigning  its  composition  to  Lowe.  The  editor  is  in  pos- 
session of  a  collection  of  songs,  published  at  Edinburgh  in  170-1,  entitled,  "The 
Blackbird,"  in  which  this  production  is  inserted,  without  note  regarding  its 
authorship.  Lowe  was  born  in  1750,  so,  at  the  date  of  that  publication,  he  was 
barely  fourteen  years  old.  He  attended  Edinburgh  College  for  one  session  in 
1771,  and  was  engaged  as  a  tutor  during  the  follo^ving  year  by  Mr.  M'Ghie  of 
Airds:  while  there,  he  composed  "  Mary's  Dream,"  and  in  177-3  he  emigrated 
to  America.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  Lowe  had  picked  up  this  poem  in 
Edinburgh — admired  it — set  it  to  music  (for  he  was  a  musical  amateur,  and 
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composed  the  air  to  his  own  "  Mary's  Dream )  and  in  this  way  he  would  enjoy 
the  credit  of  being  the  author  of  Pompey's  Ghost,  which,  however,  is  of  a  higher 
order  of  poetry  than  anything  he  was  ever  known  to  compose,  and  never  could 
be  tile  work  of  any  school-boy.  All  other  copies  of  Pompei/s  Ghost  which  the 
editor  is  aware  of,  want  not  only  the  closing  verse,  but  also  the  second  line  of 
each  stanza,  the  hiatus  being  supplied  by  a  repetition  of  line  third, — rendered 
necessary  to  make  it  suit  the  music.  In  the  Berean  and  Glassite  hjTnn-books, 
printed  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  eighteenth  century,  several  of  the  hymns 
composed  in  this  peculiar  measure,  are  directed  to  be  sung  "  to  the  tune  of 
Pompey's  Ghost." 

A  complete  copy  of  a  lyric  which  Burns  felt  so  much  interest  in,  and  which, 
on  its  own  merits," is  so  worthy  of  preservation,  is  here  recorded  for  the  beneiit 
of  the  reader.] 

Fkom  perfect  and  uncloaded  day, 

[Where  Phoebus  sheds  no  parching  ray ;] 

From  joys  complete  without  allay 

And  from  a  spring  without  decay 

I  come,  by  Cynthia's  borrowed  beams, 
To  visit  my  Cornelia's  dreams, 
And  give  them  still  subhmer  themes. 

I  am  the  man  you  loved  before 
[He  crossed  the  stream  to  yonder  shore,] — 
The  streams  have  washed  away  my  gore, 
And  Pompey  now  can  bleed  no  more ! 

Yet  vengeance  shall  not  be  withstood. 

Nor  unattended  by  a  flood 

Of  Roman  and  Egyptian  blood ! 

Caesar  himself  it  shall  pursue 

[With  cares  which  Pompey  never  knew ;] 

His  days  shall  troubled  be  and  few. 

And  he  shall  fall  by  treason  too  ! 
He,  by  a  sentence  all  divine. 
Shall  fall  a  victim  to  my  shrine, — 
As  I  was  his,  he  shall  be  mine  ! 

[Thy  stormy  life  regret  no  more. 
For  Fate  shall  waft  thee  soon  on  shore, — 
Yes,  Fate  shall  waft  thee  gently  o'er, 
And  to  thy  Pompey  thee  restore  : 

There  guilty  heads  no  crowns  shall  wear. 

Nor  my  Cornelia  shed  one  tear, 

Nor  Caesar  be  Dictator  there !] 


POETICAL     PIECES 

FIEST  PRODUCED  IN 

CUNNINGHAM'S  AND  HOGG  &  MOTHERWELL'S  EDITIONS. 

(1834    TO    1839.) 


INTRODUCTORY    NOTE. 


Dr.  Josiah  Walker  in  1811,  Alexander  Peterkin  in  1814,  the  Kev.  Hamilton 
Paul  in  1819,  and,  best  of  all,  J.  G.  Lockhart  in  1828,  had  each  produced  in- 
dependent memoirB  of  our  poet,  and  freshly  arranged  editions  of  his  poetry ; 
yet  although,  during  all  these  years,  reprint  after  reprint  of  Dr.  Currie's  Life 
and  Works  of  Burns,  from  time  to  time,  were  proceeding  from  the  press, 
the  public  seemed  not  to  be  satiated ;  for,  in  1833,  announcements  were  now  and 
again  made  in  the  Athenxum,  and  other  literary  organs,  that  no  less  than  three 
poetically  gifted  men — namely,  Allan  Cunningham,  James  Hogg,  and  William 
Motherwell,  were  busied  in  preparing  new  biographies  and  editions  of  the  great 
Scottish  bard.  The  notion  that  a  great  poet  can  most  effectively  be  edited  and 
illustrated  by  another  poet,  even  of  less  note,  had  been  demonstrated  to  be  a 
pure  mistake,  more  than  a  century  before  that  period,  when  the  works  of 
Shakespeare,  edited  by  Alexander  Pope,  were  given  to  a  disappointed  public. 
Cunningham's  labours,  comprising  eight  volumes,  were,  in  1834,  published  in 
London  in  a  splendid  style,  followed  by  numerous  reprints  in  various  forms. 
Hogg  and  Motherwell's  edition,  in  five  volumes,  appeared  in  Glasgow  in  monthly 
parts,  commencing  in  1834.  Each  of  these  editions  contained  sundry  pro- 
ductions of  Burns  which  had  not  previously  been  given  in  any  collected  volume 
of  the  poet's  works,  and  these  we  now  proceed  to  print  in  chronological  order. 

Allan  Cunningham  was  born  at  Blackwood,  in  Nithside,  Dumfriesshire,  in 
December,  1784.  During  his  boyhood  he  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Burns'  farm  of 
EUisland,  his  father  being  land-steward  to  the  poet's  landlord.  He  was  in  his 
twelfth  year  when  Bums  died  In  Dumfries;  yet  he  speaks  of  his  presence  at 
the  poet's  funeral  as  if  he  had  then  been  a  full-grown  citizen.    When  about 
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twenty-flve  years  of  age,  and  working  as  a  common  stone-mason,  he  showed 
considerable  genius  for  lyric  poetry,  which  was  marred,  however,  by  a  defective 
musical  ear,  and  which  defect  he  never  afterwards  overcame.  In  1809  he  got 
acquainted  with  Oromek,  who  had  just  earned  great  reputation  by  his  able 
editorship  of  The  Reliques  of  Burns,  and  he  deceived  that  kindly  gentleman  by 
foisting  on  his  credulity  a  vast  number  of  his  own  puerile  compositions,  which 
Cromek  was  induced  to  give  to  the  world  as  genuine  Remains  of  Nithsdale  and 
Gallowaij  Song.  He  followed  Cromek  to  London,  and  eventually  got  employ- 
ment as  an  assistant  of  Chantrey,  the  great  sculptor.  He  married  early,  begat 
sons  and  daughters,  and  after  living  there  for  thirty  years  in  an  enviable  atmo- 
sphere of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  was  cut  off  by  an  attack  of  apoplexy, 
on  29th  October,  1842. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  James  Hogg  and  his  coadjutor,  William  Motherwell, 
died  in  the  same  month  of  the  same  year — November,  1835,  and  that  too,  before 
their  edition  of  Burns  was  completed.  The  publishers  had  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
other  hands  to  iinish  what  they  had  begun,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  this 
edition  is  by  no  means  satisfactory  as  regards  editorial  treatment. 

Hogg  was  born  at  Ettrick  about  the  Ist  of  December,  1770,  and  died  at  the 
head  of  Yarrow  on  the  2lBt  of  the  month,  and  in  the  year  above  stated,  aged  64- 
Motherwell  was  born  in  Glasgow  on  13th  October,  1797 ;  in  1827  he  produced 
his  "  Minstrelsy,  ancient  and  modern;"  in  1832  he  published  a  volume  of  his 
own  lyrics;  and  in  1835  died  suddenly,  at  the  age  of  33. 


PIECES  FIRST  COLLECTED  IN  CUNNINGHAM'S  EDITION,  1834. 


EPISTLE  TO  JOHN  KENNEDY. 

Mossgiel,  3rd  If  arch,  1786. 

[This  early  friend  of  the  poet  was  factor  to  Patrick,  last  Earl  of  Dumfries, 
resident  at  Dumfries  House,  situated  about  half-way  between  Auchinleck  and 
Ochiltree.  He  appears  to  have  become  acquainted  with  Burns  through  Gavin 
Hamilton,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  he  was  also  well  acquainted  ^vith  Jean 
Armour's  family,  for  Dumfries  House  had  been  built  by  Jean's  grandfather. 

At  the  date  of  this  epistle  the  poet  was  evidently  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  his  poems  with  a  view  to  publication,  although  he  did  not  embark  in  that 
enterprise  till  a  month  later.  With  the  utmost  frankness,  he  entrusted  Kennedy 
with  a  loan  of  his  most  important  poem,  TVie  Coder's  Sattirdcnj  Night — his  only 
copy.  Kennedy  was  two  years  older  than  Burns,  as  we  learn  from  his  tomb- 
Btoue  in  the  Old  Calton  Burying-ground  in  Edinburgh,  in  which  city  he  died, 
19th  June,  1812,  aged  5-5.  The  record  bears  that  he  was  13  years  factor  to  the 
Earl  of  Dumfries,  and  18  years  to  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane.  At  page  299,  ante, 
will  be  found  a  rhymed  note  addressed  to  Kennedy.] 

No"w  Kennedy,  if  foot  or  horse 

E'er  bring  you  in  by  Mauchline  corss, 

L — ,  man,  there's  lasses  there  wad  force 

A  hermit's  fancy ; 
And  do'syn  the  gate,  in  faith,  they're  worse 

And  mair  unchancy. 

But,  as  I'm  sayiu',  please  step  to  Dow's 
And  taste  sic  gear  as  Johnnie  brews. 
Till  some  bit  callan  bring  me  news 

That  you  are  there ; 
And  if  we  dinna  baud  a  bouze, 

I'se  ne'er  drink  mair. 

It's  no'  I  like  to  sit  an'  swallow. 
Then  like  a  swine  to  puke  an'  wallow ; 
But  gie  me  just  a  true  good  fallow, 

Wi'  right  ingine ; 
And  spunkie  ance  to  make  us  mellow. 

And  then  we'll  shine. 
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Now,  if  ye're  ane  o'  warl's  folk, 
Wha  rate  the  wearer  by  the  cloak, 
An'  sklent  on  poverty  their  joke, 

Wi'  bitter  sneer; 
Wi'  you  no  friendship  I  will  troke, 

Nor  cheap  nor  dear. 

But  if,  as  I'm  informed  weel, 
Ye  hate  as  ill's  the  very  de'il, 
The  flinty  heart  that  canna  feel, — 

Come  sir,  here's  to  you ! 
Hae,  there's  my  haun,  I  wiss  you  weel. 

And  gude  be  wi'  you ! 

K  B. 


YE  SONS  OF  OLD  KILLIE. 

Tune — Shawnhoy. 

[Major  William  Parker  of  AbbIosb,  Kilmarnock,  is  the  "Willie"  of  this  song, 
which  was  addressed  to  the  brethren  of  St.  John's  Lodge,  No.  22,  of  which  Mr. 
Parker  was,  in  1786,  Right  Worshipful  Master,  and  Burns  an  honorary  member, 
the  date  of  his  afliliation  being  26th  October  of  that  year.  The  poet,  in  writing 
to  his  own  Lodge— ;SV.  James',  Tarbo! ton— from  Edinburgh,  on  23rd  August, 
1787,  quotes  the  concluding  four  lines  of  this  song.] 

Ye  sons  of  old  Killie,  assembled  by  Willie, 

To  follow  the  noble  vocation ; 
Your  thrifty  old  mother  has  scarce  such  another 

To  sit  in  that  honoured  station. 
I've  httle  to  say,  but  only  to  pray, 

As  praying's  the  ton  of  your  fashion ; 
A  prayer  from  the  Muse  you  well  may  excuse — 

'Tis  seldom  her  favourite  passion. 

Ye  powers  who  preside  o'er  the  wind  and  the  tide, 

Who  marked  each  element's  border  ; 
Who  formed  this  frame  with  beneficient  aim. 

Whose  sovereign  statute  is  order  ! 
Within  this  dear  mansion  may  wayward  Contention 

Or  withered  Envy  ne'er  enter ; 
May  Secrecy  round  be  the  mystical  bound, 

And  Brotherly  Love  be  the  centre ! 
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EPISTLE  TO  MAJOR  LOGAN. 

fThis  delightful  off-hand  effusion  is  ahout  the  last  which  the  Muse  of  Burns 
gave  birth  to  before  following  him  to  the  Scottish  capital  m  November,  lib6. 
Maior  William  Logan  was  a  happy  bachelor,  residing  with  his  mother  and 
Bister  at  Park  Villa,  near  Ayr,  and  it  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  poem  that  the 
poet  had  been  frequently  entertained  there.  j     ^•,. 

Between  the  Majors  convivial  habits,  his  musical  powers,  and  his  ready  wit, 
there  is  little  wonder  that  Burns  was  highly  taken  ^Tith  his  society  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  sav  if,  at  this  time,  the  poet  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
fate  of  his  poor  Highland  Mary,  who,  within  a  few  days  before  or  after  the  date 
of  this  lively  production,  must  have  been  laid  beneath  the  clods  in  the  West 
Churchyard  at  Greenock.  If  he  forgets  her  in  this  interval  of  glee,  he  does  not 
faU  to  remember  the  twa  pawky  een  of  Jean  Armour,  and  other 

" curs' d,  dehcious  blinkers,  that  put  him  hyte,       _      _^ 

And  gart  him  weet  his  waukrife  winkers  wi'  giruin  spite ; 
and  it  is  also  clear  that  the  determination  of  going  abroad  had  not^ then  been 
abandoned,  for  he  promises  himself  sweet  revenge  against  the  sex  who  had  taen 
him  in  and  a'  that.  The  third  stanza  is  nearly  a  repetition  of  verse  second  m  the 
Epistle  to  Davie,  given  at  page  127  of  this  vol.  Cunningham  obtained  this  poem 
from  Mr.  Auld  of  Doonbrae,  to  whom  it  was  presented  by  "  Bister  busie,   in  18is.] 

Hail,  thairm-inspirin',  rattlin'  Willie ! 
Though  Fortune's  road  be  rough  an'  hilly 
To  every  fiddling,  rhyming  billie, 

We  never  heed, 
But  take  it  like  the  unback'd  filly, 

Proud  o'  her  speed. 

When  idly  goavan,  whyles  we  saunter ; 
Yu-r !  fancy  barks,  awa'  we  canter 
Uphill,  down  brae,  till  some  mishanter, 

Some  black  bog-hole 
Arrests  us,  then  the  scathe  an'  banter 

We're  forced  to  thole. 

Hale  be  your  heart !  Hale  be  your  fiddle ! 
Lang  may  your  elbuck  jink  and  diddle. 
To  cheer  you  through  the  weary  widdle 

O'  this  wild  warl'. 
Until  you  on  a  crummock  driddle, 

A  gray  hair'd  carl. 

Come  wealth,  come  poortith,  late  or  soon. 
Heaven  send  your  heart-strings  ay  in  tune, 
And  screw  your  temper-pins  aboon — 
A  fifth  or  mair — 
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The  melanclioKous,  lazy  croon 

O'  cankrie  care ! 

May  still  your  life  from  day  to  day, 
Nae  lente  largo  in  the  play ; 
But  allegretto  forte  gay, 

Harmonious  flow, 
A  sweeping,  kindling,  bauld  strathspey — 

Encore !  Bravo ! 

A  blessing  on  the  cheery  gang 
Wha  dearly  hke  a  jig  or  sang. 
An'  never  think  o'  right  an'  wrang 

By  square  an'  rule, 
But  as  the  clegs  o'  feeling  stang. 

Are  wise  or  fool ! 

My  hand-waled  curse  keep  hard  in  chase 
The  harpy,  hoodock,  purse-proud  race, 
Wha  count  on  poortith  as  disgrace — 

Their  tuneless  hearts ! 
May  fireside  discords  jar  a  bass 

To  a'  their  parts ! 

But  come,  your  hand,  my  careless  brither, 
r  th'  ither  warl' — if  there's  anither. 
An'  that  there  is  I've  little  swither 

About  the  matter — 
We  cheek  for  chow  shall  jog  thegither, 

I'se  ne'er  bid  better. 

We've  faults  and  failings — granted  clearly, 
We're  frail  backshding  mortals  merely ; 
Eve's  bonie  squad,  priests  wyte  them  sheerly 

For  our  grand  fa' ; 
But  still,  but  still,  I  like  them  dearly — 

God  bless  them  a'! 

Och-on  for  poor  Castalian  drinkers. 
When  they  fa'  foul  o'  earthly  jinkers ! 
The  witching,  curs'd,  dehcious  blinkers 

Hae  put  me  liyte, 
And  gart  me  weet  my  waukrife  winkers, 

Wi'  girnin  spite. 
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But  by  yon  moon ! — and  that's  high  sweariu' — 
An'  every  star  within  my  hearin' ! 
An'  by  her  een  wha  was  a  dear  ane ! 

I'll  ne'er  forget ; 
I  hope  to  gie  the  jads  a  clearin' 

In  fair  play  yet. 

My  loss  I  mourn,  but  not  repent  it ; 
I'll  seek  my  pursie  whare  I  tint  it ; 
Ance  to  the  Indies  I  were  wonted, 

Some  cantraip  hour, 
By  some  sweet  elf  I'll  yet  be  dinted — 

Then,  vive  Vamour  ! 

Faites  mes  haissemains  respectueuse^ 

To  sentimental  sister  Susie, 

An'  honest  Lucky ;  no'  to  roose  you, 

Ye  may  be  proud, 
That  sic  a  couple  Fate  allows  ye 

To  grace  your  blood. 

Nae  mair  at  present  can  I  measure, 

An'  trouth  my  rhymin'  ware's  nae  treasure ; 

But  when  in  Ayr,  some  half-hour's  leisure, 

Be't  hght,  be't  dark, 
Sir  Bard  will  do  himself  the  pleasure 

To  call  at  Park. 

Robert  Burns. 
Mossgiel,  30th  October^  1786. 


VERSES 

INTENDED  TO  BE  WRITTEN  BELOW  A  NOBLE  EARL's  PICTURE. 

[The  manuBcript  of  these  lines  is  preserved  at  Dumfries,  in  the  house  so  long 
possessed  hy  Burns  and  his  family.  The  poet,  in  the  month  of  February,  1787, 
while  in  Edinburgh  preparing  for  his  grand  edition,  wrote  to  the  Earl,  his  patron' 
requesting  his  permission  to  allow  the  verses  to  be  included  among  his  printed 
poems,  which,  it  appears,  his  lordship  disapproved  of. — See  page  345,  Vol.  I.,  for 
the  poet's  "  Lament  for  Glencairn."] 

Whose  is  that  noble,  dauntless,  brow  ? 

And  whose  that  eye  of  fire  ? 
And  whose  that  generous  princely  mien 

Even  rooted  foes  admire? 
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Stranger  !  to  justly  shew  that  brow, 

And  mark  that  eye  of  fire, 
Would  take  His  hand,  whose  vernal  tints 

His  other  works  admire. 

Bright  as  a  cloudless  summer  sun. 

With  stately  port  he  moves ; 
His  guardian  Seraph  eyes  with  awe 

The  noble  ward  he  loves. 

Among  the  illustrious  Scottish  sons 

That  chief  thou  may'st  discern ; 
Mark  Scotia's  fond  returning  eye — 

It  dwells  upon  Grlencairn. 

EPISTLE  TO  HUGH  PARKER. 

[None  of  the  poet's  editors  have  told  us  anything  more  of  this  friend  of  Burns, 
beyond  the  fact  that  he  belonged  to  Kilmarnock;  and  he  is  not  even  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Archd.  M'Kay,  the  worthy  historian  of  Atild  Killie.  Nevertheless,  this 
lively  production  appears  to  bo  the  veiy  Urst  fruits  of  the  poet's  Muse  on  Nith- 
side.  On  the  13th  of  June,  1788,  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Kllisland,  in  very  un- 
comfortable temporary  quarters,  and  there  he  waited  till  the  end  of  November 
following,  before  he  could  bring  his  wife  and  household  to  the  new  farm.  On 
the  14th  of  June,  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  describing  himself  as  the  "  solitary 
inmate  of  an  old,  smoky  spence ;  far  from  every  object  I  love,  or  by  whom  I  am 
beloved ;  with  no  acquaintance  older  than  yesterday,  except  Jenny  Geddes,  the 
old  mare  I  ride  on."  In  these  circumstances,  he  penned  the  present  epistle,  the 
opening  part  of  which  accords  with  his  words  to  Beugo,  written  a  month  or  two 
later: — "The  only  things  that  are  to  be  found  in  this  country,  in  any  degree  of 
perfection,  are  stupidity  and  canting.  Prose  they  only  know  in  graces,  prayers, 
&c.,  and  the  value  of  these  they  estimate,  as  they  do  their  plaiding  webs — by  the 
ell !  As  for  the  Muses,  they  have  as  much  an  idea  of  a  rhiuoceros  as  of  a  poet." 
A  little  farther  on  in  the  Epistle  we  find  the  first  thought  of  his  world-renowned 
song,  "  Of  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw,"  composed  about  this  very  pei'iod: — 
"  Wr  nae  converse  but  Gallowa'  bodies, 

Wi'  nae  keun'd  face  but  Jenny  Geddes, — 

Jenny — my  Pegasean  pride! — 

Dowie  she  saunters  down  Nithside, 

And  ay  a  westlin  leuk  she  throios, 

While  tears  hap  o'er  her  auld  brown  nose !  " 
He  tells  Parker  that  he  will  meet  him  at  "  Tarbolton,  twenty-fourth  o'  June," 
and  he  kept  his  word,  for  his  next  letter  is  dated  on  the  23rd,  from  Mauchline, 
"  I  am  generally  " — so  he  wrote  to  a  correspondent  in  September  thereafter — 
"about  half  my  time  in  AjTshire  with  my  '  darling  Jean ; '  and  then,  at  lucid 
intervals,  I  throw  my  horny  fist  across  my  be-cobwebbed  lyre,  much  in  the  samo 
manner  as  an  old  wife  throws  her  hand  across  the  spokes  of  her  spinning- 
wheel."  And  what  did  the  lyre  next  produce  ? — That  finest  of  his  love-lyrics, 
"  O  were  I  on  Parnassus'  hill !  "] 

In  this  strange  land,  this  uncouth  clime, 
A  land  unknown  to  prose  or  rhyme ; 
Where  words  ne'er  crost  the  Muse's  heckles, 
Nor  limpet  in  poetic  shackles  : 


1 
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A  land  that  Prose  did  never  view  it, 

Except  when  drunk  he  stacher't  thro'  it ; 

Here,  ambush'd  by  the  chimla  cheek, 

Hid  in  an  atmosphere  of  reek, 

I  hear  a  wheel  thrum  i'  the  neuk, 

I  hear  it — for  in  vain  I  leuk. 

The  red  peat  gleams,  a  fiery  kernel, 

Enhusked  by  a  fog  infernal : 

Here,  for  my  wonted  rhyming  raptures, 

I  sit  and  count  my  sins  by  chapters ; 

For  life  and  spunk  like  ither  Christians, 

I'm  dwindled  down  to  mere  existence — 

Wi'  nae  converse  but  Gallowa'  bodies, 

Wi'  nae  kenn'd  face  but  Jenny  Geddes. 

Jenny — my  Pegasean  pride ! — 

Dowie  she  saunters  down  Nithside, 

And  ay  a  westlin  leuk  she  throws, 

While  tears  hap  o'er  her  auld  brown  nose ! 

Was  it  for  this,  wi'  canna  care. 

Thou  bure  the  Bard  through  many  a  shire  ? 

At  howes  or  hillocks  never  stumbled. 

And  late  or  early  never  grumbled? — 

O,  had  I  power  Mke  inclination, 

I'd  heeze  thee  up  a  constellation. 

To  canter  with  the  Sagitarre, 

Or  loup  the  ecliptic  like  a  bar ; 

Or  turn  the  pole  Uke  any  arrow ; 

Or,  when  auld  Phoebus  bids  good-morrow, 

Down  the  zodiac  urge  the  race. 

And  cast  dirt  on  his  godship's  face  ; 

For  I  could  lay  my  bread  and  kail 

He'd  ne'er  cast  saut  upo'  thy  tail ! — 

Wi'  a'  this  care  and  a'  this  grief. 

And  sma',  sma'  prospect  of  relief, 

And  nought  but  peat  reek  i'  my  head, 

How  can  I  write  what  ye  can  read  ? — 

Tarbolton,  twenty-fourth  o'  June, 

Ye'll  find  me  in  a  better  tune  ; 

But  till  we  meet  and  weet  our  whistle, 

Tak'  this  excuse  for  nae  epistle. 

Robert  Burns. 
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THE  FETE  CHAMPETRE. 

Tune — KillicranMe. 

[During  one  of  the  poet's  visits  to  Ayrshire  in  the  course  of  the  autumn  of 
1788,  his  attention  was  called  to  a  circumstance  he  could  not  otherwise  than  feel 
some  interest  in.  The  eldest  daughter  of  his  patron.  Mrs.  Stewart  of  Stair,  was 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Cunninghame  of  Enterkin,  a  considerable  proprietor  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ayr,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarbolton.  In  order  to  be  near  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Stewart  had  parted  with  her  estates  on  Afton  Water  and  at 
Stair,  and  purchased  from  Mr.  Cunninghame  some  forty  acres  of  ground,  on 
which  she  built  "  Afton  Lodge " — so  called  to  preserve  the  name  of  her  old 
hereditary  possessions,  and  resided  there,  with  her  two  unmarried  daughters,  at 
the  period  of  Burns'  correspondence  with  her.  In  the  year  1783,  according  to 
the  narrative  of  Gilbert  Burns  (1820),  Mr.  Cunninghame's  two  mansions  of 
Enterkin  and  Annbank  underwent  some  repairs,  and  while  these  operations 
went  on.  he  being  desirous  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  gentry  in  the  county, 
got  temporary  erections  made  on  the  banks  of  Ayr,  tastefully  decorated  with 
shrubs  and  flowers,  and  gave  a  grand  supper  and  ball,  to  which  most  of  the 
respectable  families  in  the  county  were  invited.  It  was  thought  at  the  time  that 
his  object  was  to  pave  the  way  for  standing  as  a  candidate  in  an  expected  county 
election,  and  among  the  guests  at  the  fete,  this  subject  was  discussed.  James 
Boswell,  who  "led  o'er  Scotland  a',  the  meikle  Ursa-Major,"  was  spoken  of  by 
some ;  Sir  John  Whitef oord,  then  of  Glencaird,  was  mentioned  by  others ;  and, 
finally,  the  question  was  asked :  "  "What  say  ye  to  Annbank  himsel'  ?  "  Politics, 
however,  according  to  the  poet's  closing  verse  in  the  ballad,  were  voted  down 
by  Love  and  Beauty  at  the  Fete  Champetre.'] 

0  "\yHA  will  to  Saint  Stephen's  House, 

To  do  our  errands  there,  man '? 
0  Wha  will  to  Saint  Stephen's  House, 

0'  th'  merry  lads  of  Ayr,  man  ? 
Or  will  we  send  a  man-o'-law  ? 

Or  will  we  send  a  sodger  ? 
Or  him  wha  led  o'er  Scotland  a' 

The  meikle  Ursa-Major? 

Come,  will  ye  court  a  noble  lord, 

Or  buy  a  score  o'  lau'ds,  man  ? 
For  worth  and  honour  pawn  their  word, 

Their  vote  shall  be  Glencaird's,  man? 
Ane  gies  them  coin,  ane  gies  them  wine, 

Anither  gies  them  clatter  ; 
Annbank,  wha  guess'd  the  ladies'  taste, 

He  gies  a  Fete  Champetre. 

When  Love  and  Beauty  heard  the  news. 
The  gay  greenwoods  amang,  man ; 

Where,  gathering  flowers  and  busking  bowers. 
They  heard  the  blackbird's  sang,  man  : 
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A  vow,  they  seal'd  it  with  a  kiss, 

Sir  Politics  to  fetter, 
As  theirs  alone,  the  patent-bHss, 

To  hold  a  Fete  Champetre. 

Then  mounted  Mirth  on  gleesome  wing. 

O'er  hill  and  dale  she  flew,  man ; 
Ilk  wimpling  burn,  ilk  crystal  spring. 

Ilk  glen  and  shaw  she  knew,  man : 
She  summon'd  every  social  sprite. 

That  sports  by  wood  or  water, 
On  the  bonie  banks  of  Ayr  to  meet. 

And  keep  this  Fete  Champetre. 

Cauld  Boreas,  wi'  his  boisterous  crew. 

Were  bound  to  stakes  like  kye,  man ; 
And  Cynthia's  car,  o'  silver  fu', 

Clamb  up  the  starry  sky,  man  : 
Reflected  beams  dwell  in  the  streams, 

Or  down  the  current  shatter ; 
The  western  breeze  steals  thro'  the  trees, 

To  view  this  Fete  Champetre. 

How  many  a  robe  sae  gaily  floats ! 

What  sparkling  jewels  glance,  man  ! 
To  Harmony's  enchanting  notes. 

As  moves  the  mazy  dance,  man. 
The  echoing  wood,  the  winding  flood. 

Like  Paradise  did  glitter. 
When  angels  met,  at  Adam's  yett, 

To  hold  theu"  Fete  Champetre. 

When  Politics  came  there,  to  mix 

And  make  his  ether-stane,  man  1 
He  circled  round  the  magic  ground. 

But  entrance  found  he  nane,  man ; 
He  blush'd  for  shame,  he  quat  his  name, 

Forswore  it,  every  letter, 
Wi'  humble  prayer  to  join  and  share 

This  festive  Fete  Champetre. 
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VERSES  TO  JOHN  TAYLOR. 

[The  poet,  in  company  of  a  gentleman  named  Sloan,  during  one  of  his  excise 
journeys,  in  the  winter  of  1789-90,  on  arriving  at  Wanlockhead,  felt  the  necessity 
of  getting  his  horse's  shoes  sharpened,  to  enable  him  to  proceed  over  the  frosty 
ground.  They  put  up  at  Ravage's  Jim,  and  sent  the  horses  to  the  village  black- 
smith to  have  their  feet  rectified;  but  he  being  over  busy,  told  the  messenger 
to  wait  his  turn ;  whereupon  the  poet's  friend  addressed  a  note  to  John  Taylor, 
a  person  who,  as  he  was  informed,  had  complete  influence  over  the  smith,  an(3 
by  Taylor's  intercession,  the  job  was  speedily  executed.  The  poet  paid  the  smith 
both  in  money  and  in  drink,  but  above  all,  he  paid  him  with  these  verses, 
addressed  to  Taylor,  of  which  the  smith  boasted  all  his  life.thereafter.] 

With  Pegasus  upon  a  day, 

Apollo  weary  flying, 
Through  frosty  hills  the  journey  lay, 

On  foot  the  way  was  plying. 

Poor  slip-shod  giddy  Pegasus 

Was  but  a  sorry  walker ; 
To  Vulcan  then  Apollo  goes, 

To  get  a  frosty  caulker. 

Obliging  Vulcan  fell  to  work, 

Threw  by  his  coat  and  bonnet, 
And  did  Sol's  business  in  a  crack ; 

Sol  paid  him  with  a  sonnet. 

Ye  Vulcan's  sons  of  Wanlockhead, 

Pity  my  sad  disaster ; 
My  Pegasus  is  poorly  shod — 
I'll  pay  you  like  my  master. 
Eamage's,  3  o'clock.  Robert  Burns. 


TO  JOHN  M'MURDO,  ESQ., 

with  a  present  of  books. 

[This  gentleman  was  chamberlain  to  the  Duke  of  Queensbcrry,  and  resided  at 
Drumlanrig.  He  and  his  wife  are  celebrated  in  the  election  ballad  (page  317) 
— "  M'Murdo,  and  his  lovely  spouse : "  his  eldest  daughter  was  the  Bonze  Jean 
of  the  lovely  ballad,  "  There  was  a  lass  and  she  was  fair,"  given  at  page  91, 
present  volume,  and  the  second  daughter,  Phillis,  was  celebrated  in  the  songs 
given  at  pages  93,  94, 100,  and  105.] 

0,  could  I  give  thee  India's  wealth — 

As  I  this  trifle  send ; 
Because  thy  joy  in  both  would  be 

To  share  them  with  a  frientl ! 
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But  golden  sands  did  never  grace 

The  Heliconian  stream ; 
Then  take  what  gold  could  never  buy — 

An  honest  Bard's  esteem. 


ON  MR.  M'MURDO. 

INSCRIBED    ON    A    PANE    OF    GLASS    IN    HIS    HOUSE. 

[These  warm  and  well-expressed  wishes,  as  well  as  the  numerous  lyi-ics 
composed  in  honour  of  the  Misses  M'Murdo,  shew  that  the  poet  was  a  familiar 
guest  at  the  chamherlain's  house  for  several  years,  particularly  in  1793  and  1794.] 

Blest  be  M'Murdo  to  his  latest  day  ! 
No  envious  cloud  o'ercast  his  evening  ray  ; 
No  wrinkle  furrow'd  by  the  hand  of  care, 
Nor  ever  sorrow  add  one  silver  hair ! 
0  may  no  son  the  father's  honour  stain, 
Nor  ever  daughter  give  the  mother  pain ! 


EPISTLE  FROM  ESOPUS  TO  MARIA. 

[At  page  1C2.  present  vol.,  the  reader  will  find  a  "  Monody  on  a  Lady  famed 
for  her  caprice,"  which,  together  with  its  head-note,  will  help  to  explain  the 
present  very  bitter  satire  on  the  same  lady — the  beautiful  and  acoompliahed 
Maria  Eidrtel — with  whom  he  had  quarrelled  about  Christmas,  1793.  The 
"  Esopus  "  here  imagined,  is  understood  to  be  Williamson  the  actor,  who  had 
been  patronized  in  Dumfries  by  Mrs.  Riddel,  and  even  shared  in  the  festivities 
of  Woodley  Park.  A  little  before  the  date  of  this  lampoon,  Williamson,  with 
his  whole  company,  while  attempting  to  get  up  theatricals  in  a  country  town  in 
England,  had  been  apprehended,  and  imprisoned  as  vagrants,  under  a  warrant 
from  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 

This  piece,  the  writing  of  which  Burns  lived  to  regret,  is  a  professed  parody 
of  the  opening  portion  of  Pope's  well-known  Epistle  from  Eloise  to  Abelard.1 

From  those  drear  soHtudes  and  frowsy  cells, 
Where  Infamy  with  sad  Repentance  dwells ; 
Where  turnkeys  make  the  jealous  portal  fast, 
And  deal  from  iron  hands  the  spare  repast ; 
Where  truant  'prentices,  yet  young  in  sin, 
Blush  at  the  curious  stranger  peeping  in ; 
Where  strumpets,  reUcs  of  the  drunken  roar, 
Resolve  to  drink,  nay,  half  to  whore  no  more ; 
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Whei'e  tiny  thieves  not  destin'd  yet  to  swing, 
Beat  hemp  for  others,  riper  for  the  string : 
From  these  dire  scenes  my  wretched  hnes  I  date, 
To  tell  Maria  her  Esopus'  fate. 

'  Alas !  I  feel  I  am  no  actor  here !' 

'Tis  real  hangmen  real  scourges  bear ! 

Prepare,  Maria,  for  a  horrid  tale 

Will  turn  thy  very  rouge  to  deadly  pale — 

Will  make  thy  hair,  tho'  erst  from  gipsy  polled. 

By  barber  woven,  and  by  barber  sold. 

Though  twisted  smooth  with  Harry's  nicest  care, 

Like  hoary  bristles  to  erect  and  stare ! 

The  hero  of  the  mimic  scene,  no  more 

I  start  in  Hamlet,  in  Othello  roar ; 

Or  haughty  Chieftain,  'mid  the  din  of  arras. 

In  Highland  bonnet  woo  Malvina's  charms ; 

While  sans-culottes  stoop  up  the  mountain  high, 

And  steal  from  me  Maria's  prying  eye. 

Blest  Highland  bonnet !  once  my  proudest  dress, 

Now,  prouder  still,  Maria's  temples  press  : 

I  see  her  wave  thy  towering  plumes  afar. 

And  call  each  coxcomb  to  the  wordy  war : 

I  see  her  face  the  first  of  Ireland's  sons,* 

And  even  out-Irish  his  Hibernian  bronze. 

The  crafty  Colonel  f  leaves  the  tartan'd  lines. 

For  other  wars,  where  he  a  hero  shines : 

The  hopeful  youth,  in  Scottish  senate  bred. 

Who  owns  a  Bushby's  heart  without  the  head,  % 

Comes,  'mid  a  string  of  coxcombs  to  display, 

That  veni^  vidi.,  vici,  is  his  way. 

The  shrinking  Bard  adown  an  alley  skulks, 

And  dreads  a  meeting  worse  than  Woolwich  hulks ; 

Though  there,  his  heresies  in  Church  and  State 

Might  well  award  him  Muir  and  Palmer's  fate  : 

Still  she  undaunted  reels  and  rattles  on. 

And  dares  the  pubhc  like  a  noontide  sun. 

(What  scandal  called  Maria's  jaunty  stagger 

The  Ticket  reeUng  of  a  crooked  swagger  ? 


Captain  GilloBpie.      t  M'Dr.wa!l  of  Logan.      t  This  idea  rrpcaterl,  p.  084. 
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Whose  spleen — e'en  worse  than  Burns'  venom,  when 

He  dips  in  gall  unmixed  his  eager  pen, 

And  pours  his  vengeance  in  the  burning  line, — 

Who  christened  thus  Maria's  lyre  divine 

The  idiot  strum  of  vanity  bemused, 

And  even  th'  abuse  of  Poesy  abused  ? 

Who  called  her  verse,  a  Parish  Worhhouse  made 

For  motley  foundUng  Fancies,  stolen  or  strayed  ?) 

A  Workhouse !  ah,  that  sound  awakes  my  woes. 
And  pillows  on  the  thorn  my  rack'd  repose ! 
In  durance  vile  here  must  I  wake  and  weep, 
And  all  my  frowsy  couch  in  sorrow  steep  ; 
That  straw  where  many  a  rogue  has  lain  of  yore. 
And  vermin'd  gipsies  litter'd  heretofore. 

Why,  Lonsdale,  thus  thy  wrath  on  vagrants  pour? 

Must  earth  no  rascal  save  thyself  endure? 

Must  thou  alone  in  guilt  immortal  swell. 

And  make  a  vast  monopoly  of  hell  ? 

Thou  kuow'st,  the  Virtues  cannot  hate  thee  worse; 

The  Vices  also,  must  they  club  their  curse  ? 

Or  must  no  tiny  sin  to  others  fall, 

Because  thy  guilt's  supreme  enough  for  all  ? 

Maria !  send  me  too  thy  griefs  and  cares, — 
In  all  of  thee,  sure  thy  Esopus  shares : 
As  thou  at  all  mankind  the  flag  unfurls 
Who  on  my  fair  one  Satire's  vengeance  hurls — 
Who  calls  thee  pert,  affected,  vain  coquette, 
A  wit  in  folly,  and  a  fool  in  wit — 
Who  says,  that /ooZ  alone  is  not  thy  due. 
And  quotes  thy  treacheries  to  prove  it  true ! 

Our  force  united  on  thy  foes  we'll  turn. 

And  dare  the  war  with  all  of  woman  born  : 

For  who  can  write  and  speak  as  thou  and  I  ? 

My  periods  that  deciphering  defy. 

And  thy  still  maj;chless  tongue  that  conquers  all  reply 


PIECES  FIRST  COLLECTED  IN  HOGG  &  MOTHERWELL'S  EClTiON,  1834-35. 


INVITATION  TO  DR.  M'KENZIB 

TO    ATTEND    A    MASONIC    MEETING    AT   TARBOLTON. 

[This  rhymed  note  to  his  friend  and  brother-mason,  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  surgeon, 
Mauchline,  was  written  in  June,  1786,  at  the  time  the  poet  was  pushing  forward 
the  printing  of  his  Kilmarnock  volume.  On  the  12th  of  that  month,  he  wrote 
thus  to  Brice: — "To-morrow  my  works  go  to  the  press.  I  expect  it  will  be  a 
volume  of  200  pages  (240  it  turned  out  to  be) :  it  is  just  the  last  foolish  thing  I 
intend  to  do;  and  then  turn  a  wise  man  as  fast  as  possible."  In  Tarbolton,  the 
St  James'  Lodge  then  held  its  stated  meetings,  in  a  small  back-room  of  a 
public-house  kept  by  one  Mauson,  and  on  the  approach  of  St.  John's  Day — the 
24th  of  June — when  it  was  customary  to  have  a  grand  procession  of  the  Lodge, 
Burns  took  the  following  method  of  reminding  Dr.  M'Kenzie  of  the  occasion.] 

Friday  first's  the  clay  appointed, 
By  our  Right  Worshipful  anointed, 

To  hold  our  grand  procession ; 
To  get  a  blade  o'  Johnnie's  morals, 
And  taste  a  swatch  o'  Hanson's  barrels, 

r  the  way  of  our  profession. 
Our  Master  and  the  Brotherhood 

Wad  a'  be  glad  to  see  you ; 
For  me  I  would  be  mair  than  proud 
To  share  the  mercies  wi'  you. 
If  death,  then,  wi'  skaith,  then, 
Some  mortal  heart  is  hechtin. 
Inform  him,  and  storm  him. 
That  Saturday  ye'll  fecht  him. 

Robert  Burns. 


THE  HERMIT  OF  ABERFELDY. 

[Very  few  readers  of  Burns  can  be  persuaded  that  these  verses  were  composed 
by  him.  They  were  furnished  to  Motherwell  by  Peter  Buchau  of  Peterhead. 
The  poet  reached  Abe rfeldy  towards  evening,  on  30th  August,  1787,  staj'cd  half- 
an-hour,  and  was  back  to  Dunkold  for  supper.  He  described  the  Falls  in 
undying  song,  as  all  the  world  knows  ;  but  when  were  these  heavy  lines  com- 
posed ?  The  term,  "  desert  drear,"  used  in  the  opening  verse,  shews  that  this 
Ilermit  belonged  to  some  other  quarter  than  Aberfoldy,  where  all  is  as  "light- 
some "  as  the  poet's  song.] 

Whoe'er  thou  art,  these  lines  now  reading, 
Think  not,  though  from  the  world  receding. 
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I  joy  my  lonely  days  to  lead  in 

This  desert  drear — 

That  fell  remorse,  a  conscience  bleeding 
Hath  led  me  here ! 

No  thought  of  guilt  my  bosom  sours ; 
Free-will'd  I  fled  from  courtly  bowers  ; 
For  well  I  saw  in  halls  and  towers 

That  lust  and  pride- 
The  arch-fiend's  dearest,  darkest  powers, 

In  state  preside. 

I  saw  mankind  with  vice  incrusted  ; 
I  saw  that  honour's  sword  was  rusted, — 
That  few  for  aught  but  folly  lusted, — 
That  he  was  still  deceived  who  trusted 

To  love  or  friend ; 
And  hither  came,  with  men  disgusted, 

My  hfe  to  end. 

In  this  lone  cave,  in  garments  lowly, 

Alike  a  foe  to  noisy  folly. 

And  brow-bent,  gloomy  melancholy, 

I  wear  away 
My  life,  and  in  my  office  holy 

Consume  the  day. 

This  rock  my  shield  when  storms  are  blowing. 
The  limpid  streamlet  yonder  flowing 
Supplying  drink,  the  earth  bestowing 

My  simple  food ; 
But  few  enjoy  the  calm  I  know  in 

This  desert  wood. 

Content  and  comfort  bless  me  more  in 

This  grot,  than  e'er  I  felt  before  in 

A  palace — and  with  thoughts  still  soaring 

To  God  on  high. 
Each  night  and  morn  with  voice  imploring. 

This  wish  I  sigh  : 

'  Let  me,  0  Lord !  from  hfe  retire. 
Unknown  each  guilty,  worldly  fire, 
Kemorse's  throb,  or  loose  desire, — 
And  when  I  die. 
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Let  me  in  this  belief  expire, — 

To  God  I  fly.' 

Stranger !   if  full  of  youth  and  riot, 
And  yet  no  grief  has  marr'd  thy  quiet, 
Thou  haply  throw'st  a  scornful  eye  at 

The  hermit's  prayer  ; 
But  if  thou  hast  good  cause  to  sigh  at 

Thy  fault  or  care — 

If  thou  hast  known  false  love's  vexation, 
Or  hast  been  exiled  from  thy  nation, 
Or  guilt  affrights  thy  contemplation. 

And  makes  thee  pine, 
Oh !  how  must  thou  lament  thy  station, 

And  envy  mine ! 


VERSES 

ON  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  WOODS  NEAR  DRUHILANRIG. 

[Allan  Cunningham  has  expressed  his  douhts  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this 
powerful  poem ;  but  his  remarks  were  made  after  its  appearance  in  Hogg  & 
Motherwell's  edition.  The  Duke's  object  in  felling  the  trees  around  his  beautiful 
estates — for  the  woods  around  Neidpath,  in  Peeblesshire,  shared  the  same  fate 
—is  said  to  have  been  to  raise  money  to  provide  a  dower  for  the  Countess  of 
Yarmouth,  his  supposed  natural  daughter.  That  lady  appears  to  have  had 
more  than  one  string  to  her  bow.  for  we  are  informed  she  levied  similar  black- 
mail on  another  member  of  the  aristocracy  who  was  induced  to  believe  himself 
her  father. 

Although  the  Verses  were  first  collected  in  Hogg  &  Motherwell's  edition,  they 
appeared  in  a  newspaper — long  before  their  day — introduced  by  the  following 
note: — "Though  the  beauty  of  the  following  Verses  cannot  be  adequately 
estimated  by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  scenery  which  it  was  their 
object  to  celebrate,  yet,  it  is  presumed,  they  possess  merit  snfBcient,  indepen- 
dently of  all  adventitious  circumstances,  to  recommend  them  to  the  notice  of 
every  true  lover  of  the  simple  and  sublime  in  Nature.  They  were  found  written 
on  the  window-shutter  of  a  small  inn  on  the  Banks  of  the  Nith,  soon  after  the 
beauty  of  the  finest  scenes  that  were  perhaps  to  be  met  with  in  the  South  of 
Scotland,  had  been  sacrificed  to  sordid  avarice.  Burns  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  author;  and  by  his  most  ardent  admirers,  we  beUeve,  they  will  not  be 
thought  unworthy  the  pen  of  that  immortal  Bard." 

We  were  kindly  favoured  with  the  old  clipping,  from  Hugh  F.  Weir,  Esq.,  of 
Kirkhall,  Ardrossan,  which  we  reprinted  verbatim,  in  our  Fac-simile  Edition 
(18C9).  to  which  we  refer  our  readers.  At  present  we  give  Motherwell's  version, 
as  being,  on  the  whole,  an  improvement  on  the  older  text ;  preserving,  however, 
Bome  expressions  in  the  latter,  for  their  superiority.] 

As  on  the  banks  o'  wandering  Nith, 
Ae  smiling  simmer-morn  I  strayed, 

And  traced  its  bouie  howes  and  haughs, 
Where  linties  sang,  nnd  lambkins  play'd, 
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I  sat  me  dowu  upon  a  craig, 

And  drank  my  fill  o'  fancy's  dream, 

When,  from  the  eddying  deep  below, 
Uprose  the  genius  of  the  stream. 

Dark,  like  the  frowning  rock,  his  brow, 

And  troubled,  like  his  wintry  wave. 
And  deep,  as  sughs  the  boding  wind 

Amang  his  eaves,  the  sigh  he  gave, — 
'  And  came  ye  here,  my  son,'  he  cried, 

'  To  wander  in  my  birken  shade? — 
To  muse  some  favourite  Scottish  theme, 

Or  sing  some  favourite  Scottish  maid  ? 

'  There  was  a  time,  it's  nae  lang  syne. 

Ye  might  hae  seen  me  in  my  pride. 
When  a'  my  weel-clad  banks  could  see 

Their  woody  pictures  in  my  tide ; 
When  hanging  beech  and  spreading  elm 

Shaded  my  stream  sae  clear  and  cool ; 
And  stately  oaks  then-  twisted  arms 

Threw  broad  and  dark  across  the  pool ; 

'  When,  glinting  through  the  trees,  appeared 

The  wee  white  cot  aboon  the  mill. 
And  peacefu'  rose  its  ingle  reek. 

That,  slowly  curUng,  clamb  the  hill ; 
But  now  the  cot  is  bare  and  cauld, 

Its  branchy  shelter's  lost  and  gane, — 
And  scarce  a  stinted  birk  is  left 

To  shiver  in  the  blast  its  lane.' 

'  Alas !'  said  I,  '  what  ruefu'  chance 

Has  twin'd  ye  o'  your  stately  trees  ? — 
Has  laid  your  rocky  bosom  bare  ? — 

Has  stripp'd  the  cleading  aff  your  braes  ? 
Was  it  the  bitter  eastern  blast. 

That  scatters  blight  in  early  spring  ? 
Or  was't  the  wil'fire  scorched  their  boughs. 

Or  canker-worm  wi'  secret  sting  ? ' 
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•  Nae  eastlin  blast,'  the  sprite  replied ; 

'  It  blaws  na  here  sae  fierce  and  fell ; 
And  on  my  dry  and  halesome  banks, 

Nae  canker-worms  get  leave  to  dwell : 
Man !  cruel  man ! '  the  genius  sigh'd, — 

As  through  the  chffs  he  sank  him  down,- 
'  The  worm  that  gnaw'd  my  bonie  trees — 

That  reptile  wears  a  Ducal  crown  ! ' 


MEDITATIONS  AT  LINCLUDEN  ABBEY. 

[This  was  a  favourite  evening  retreat  of  Rurns ;  but  we  are  assured  that  these 
versoK  were  composed  about  the  year  1813,  by  Mr.  W.  Joseph  Walter,  tutor  in 
the  family  of  Maxwell  of  Terregles.  It  seems  apparent  that  the  writer  of  the 
poem  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.} 

Ye  holy  walls,  that,  still  sublime, 
Resist  the  cruml)ling  touch  of  time ; 
How  strongly  still  your  view  displays 
The  piety  of  ancient  days, 
As  through  your  ruins,  hoar  and  grey. — 
Ruins  yet  beauteous  in  decay, — 
The  silver  moonbeams  trembling  play  ! 
The  forms  of  ages  long  gone  by 
Crowd  thick  on  fancy's  wondering  eye, 
And  wake  the  soul  to  musings  high. 
E'en  now,  as  lost  in  thought  profound, 
I  view  the  solemn  scene  around. 
And,  pensive  gaze  with  wistful  eyes. 
The  past  returns,  the  present  flies ; 
Again  the  dome,  in  pristine  pride, 
Lifts  high  its  roof  and  arches  wide, 
That,  knit  with  curious  tracery. 
The  Gothic  ornaments  display. 
The  high-arched  windows,  painted  fair. 
Show  majiy  a  saint  and  martyr  there : 
As  on  their  slender  forms  I  gaze, 
Methinks  they  brighten  to  a  blaze  I 
With  noiseless  step  and  taper  bright. 
What  are  yon  forms  that  meet  my  sight? 
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Slowly  they  move,  while  every  eye 

Is  heaven-ward  raised  in  ecstasy. 

'Tis  the  soft,  spotless,  vestal  train. 

That  seek,  in  prayer,  the  midnight  fane. 

And,  hark !  what  more  than  mortal  sound 

Of  music  breathes  the  pile  around  ? 

'Tis  the  soft  chanted  choral  song, 

Whose  tones  the  echoing  aisles  prolong ; 

Till,  thence  returned,  they  softly  stray 

O'er  Clouden's  wave,  with  fond  delay,— 

Now  on  the  rising  gale  swell  high. 

And  now  in  fainting  murmurs  die ! 

The  boatmen  on  Nith's  gentle  stream, 

That  ghstens  on  the  pale  moonbeam, 

Suspend  their  dashing  oars  to  hear 

The  holy  anthem  loud  and  clear, — 

Each  worldly  thought  a  while  forbear, 

And  mutter  forth  a  half-heard  prayer. 

But  as  I  gaze  the  vision  fails. 

Like  frost-work  touched  by  southern  gales, 

The  altar  sinks,  the  tapers  fade. 

And  all  the  splendid  scene's  decayed ! 

In  window  fair,  the  painted  pane 

No  longer  glows  with  holy  stain ; 

But  through  the  broken  space,  the  gale 

Blows  chilly  from  the  misty  vale ; 

The  bird  of  eve  flits  sullen  by— 

Her  home  these  aisles  and  arches  high  ; 

The  choral  hymn,  that  erst  so  clear 

Broke  softly  sweet  on  fancy's  ear, 

Is  drowned  amid  the  mournful  scream 

That  breaks  the  magic  of  my  dream  : — 

Roused  by  the  sound,  I  start  and  see 

The  ruined  sad  reality ! 
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HERON  ELECTION  BALLADS. 

BALLAD    FIKST. 

Tune — For  d  tJiat^  and  cC  that. 

[A  vacancy  occured,  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  1795,  in  the  parlia- 
mentary representation  of  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright.  The  Tories  set  up 
Mr.  Gordon  of  Balmaghie,  baclied  by  the  wealth  and  influence  of  his  uncle,  Mr. 
Murray  of  Broughton,  and  the  support  of  the  Earl  of  Galloway.  The  Whig 
candidate,  with  whom  our  poet  sided,  was  Mr.  Heron  of  Kerroughtree,  in  whose 
honour  he  penned  the  Inscription  fo?-  an  Altar  of  Indejiendence,  given  at  page  165, 
present  volume.  Chambers  remarks,  in  reference  to  the  part  which  Burns  took 
in  this  conflict,  that  "he  saw  some  of  his  favourite  aversions,  such  as  the  Earl 
of  Galloway  and  John  Bushby  of  Tinwald  Downs,  ranged  on  one  side,  while 
on  the  other  stood  a  really  worthy  man,  who  had  shewn  him  some  kindness, 
and  whose  political  prepossessions  accorded  with  his  own;  therefore,  with 
characteristic  recklessness,  he  threw  off  several  ballads,  and  even  caused  them 
to  be  circulated  in  print ;  effusions  which  must  now  be  deemed  of  secondary 
importance  in  the  roll  of  his  works,  but  which  yet  are  well  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion for  the  traits  of  a  keen  satiric  spirit  which  mingle  with  their  local  and 
scarcely  intelligible  allusions." 

The  poet,  in  the  third  verse,  pays  a  compliment  to  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  and  his 
family,  with  whom  he  was  on  friendly  terms;  but  in  respect  of  their  league 
with  the  Earl  of  Galloway  in  these  election  matters,  he  dashes  into  a  tirade 
against  nobles  in  the  next  verse,  which  clearly  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  latter 
magnate.] 

Whom  will  ye  send  to  London  town, 

To  Parliament  and  a'  that  ? 
Or  whom  in  a'  the  conntry  roun', 
The  best  deserves  to  fa'  that  ? 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Through  Galloway  and  a'  that ; 

Where  is  the  laird  or  belted  knight 

That  best  deserves  to  fa'  that  ? 

Wha  sees  Kerroughtree's  open  yett — 

And  wha  is't  never  saw  that? — 
Wha  ever  wi'  Kerroughtree's  met, 
And  has  a  doubt  of  a'  that? 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Here's  Heron  yet  for  a'  that ! 
The  independent  patriot, 

The  honest  man,  and  a'  that. 

Tho'  wit  and  worth,  in  either  sex, 

St  Mary's  Isle  can  shaw  that ; 
Wi'  dukes  and  lords  let  Selkirk  mix. 

And  weel  does  Selkirk  fa'  that. 
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For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Here's  Heron  yet  for  a'  that ! 

The  independent  commoner 
Shall  be  the  man  for  a'  that. 

But  why  should  we  to  nobles  jouk  ? — 

And  it's  against  the  law  that — 
For  why  ? — a  lord  may  be  a  gouk, 
Wi'  ribbon,  star,  and  a'  that  ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Here's  Heron  yet  for  a'  that ! 
A  lord  may  be  a  lousy  loun, 
Wi'  ribbon,  star,  and  a'  that. 

A  beardless  boy  comes  o'er  the  hills, 

Wi'  uncle's  purse,  and  a'  that ; 
But  we'll  hae  aue  frae  'mang  oursels', 
A  man  we  ken,  and  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Here's  Heron  yet  for  a'  that ! 
We  are  na  to  be  bought  or  sold 
Like  naigs  and  nowt,  and  a'  that. 

Then  let  us  drink  the  Stewartry, 

Kerroughtree's  laird,  and  a'  that, 
Our  representative  to  be. 

For  weel  he's  worthy  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Here's  Heron  yet  for  a'  that ! 
A  House  o'  Commons  such  as  he, — 
They  wad  be  blest  that  saw  that. 
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BALLAD    SECOND. 

Tune — Fy^  let  us  a'  to  the  bridal. 

[This  ballad,  to  the  rattling  tune,  Fy,  let  vs  a'  to  the  bridal,  has  various  readings, 
and  the  verses  are  differently  arranged  in  some  copies.  Of  Kerroughtree,  one 
copy  sings  as  follows: — 

"  An'  strong  and  respectfu's  his  hacking, 
The  maisto'  the  lairds  wi'  him  stand; 
Nao  gipsy-like  nominal  barons 
Whase  property's  paper — not  land! " 
Other  remarks  on  this  ballad,  we  throw  into  foot-notes.] 

Ft,  let  us  a'  to  Kirkcudbright, 

For  there  will  be  bickeriu'  there ; 
For  Murray's  light-horse  are  to  muster, 

And,  O  how  the  heroes  will  swear ! 
And  there  will  be  Murray  commander,* 

And  Gordon  the  battle  to  win  ! 
Like  brothers  they'll  stand  by  each  other ; 

Sae  knit  in  alhance  are  kin. 

And  there  will  be  black-nebbit  Johnie,f 

The  tongue  o'  the  trump  to  them  a' ; 
An  he  get  na  hell  for  his  haddin. 

The  Deil  gets  nae  justice  ava' : 
And  there  will  be  Kempleton's  birkie,J 

A  boy  no'  sae  black  at  the  bane ; 
But  as  to  his  fine  Nabob  fortune, 

We'll  e'en  let  the  subject  alane. 

And  there  will  be  Wigton's  new  Sheriff — § 

Dame  Justice  fu'  brawly  has  sped ; 
She's  gotten  the  heart  of  a  Bushby,  || 

But,  what  has  become  o'  the  head  ? 
And  there  will  be  Cardoness,  Esquire,!" 

Sae  mighty  in  Cardoness'  eyes, 
A  wight  that  will  weather  damnation, — 

The  Devil  the  prey  will  despise. 

*  Gordon,  the  Tory  candidate,  and  Murray  of  Broughton,  his  uncle. 

t  John  Bushby — "honest  man,  cheat  him  devil,  if  you  can." 

i  William  Bushby,  brother  of  Jo/m  of  Tinwald  Downs. 

J  Bushby  Maitland,  son  of  John.  II  See  same  idea,  p.  374. 

1[  David  Maxwell  of  Cardoness. 
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And  there  will  be  Douglasses  doughty,* 

New-christening  towns  o'  the  shere ; 
Abjuring  their  democrat  doings, 

By  kissin'  the  a —  of  a  peer. 
And  there  will  be  Kenmure  sae  gen'rous  !f 

Wha's  honour  is  proof  to  the  storm  ; 
To  save  them  from  stark  reprobation, 

He  lent  them  his  name  to  the^?7n. 

But  we  winna  mention  Redcastle,J 

The  body,  e'en  let  him  escape  ; 
He'd  venture  the  gallows  for  siller, 

An  'twere  na  the  cost  o'  the  rape. 
And  where  is  our  King's  Lord-lieutenant, 

Sae  fam'd  for  his  gratefu'  return  ? 
The  billie  is  gettin  his  questions, 

To  say  in  Saint  Stephen's  the  morn. 

And  there  will  be  lads  o'  the  gospel, 

Muirhead,  §  wha's  as  gude  as  he's  true  ; 
And  there  will  be  Buittle's  apostle,  || 

Wha's  mair  o'  the  black  than  the  blue. 
And  there  will  be  folk  frae  St.  Mary's,^ 

A  house  of  great  merit  and  note ; 
The  deil  ane  but  honours  them  highly, 

The  deil  ane  will  give  them  his  vote. 

And  there  will  be  wealthy  young  Richard,** 

Dame  Fortune  should  hing  by  the  neck 
For  prodigal  thoughtless  bestowing 

That  worth  had  else  won  him  respect. 
And  there  will  be  rich  brother  Nabobs, 

Though  Nabobs,  yet  men  o'  the  first ; 
And  there  will  be  Collieston's  whiskers,  ff 

And  Quentin  ||  o'  lads  not  the  worst. 

*  Messrs.  Douglas,  who  changed  the  name  Carh'nwaric  to  •'  Castle  Douglas." 
t  Gordon  of  Kenmure,  afterwards  restored  Viscount  Kenmure. 
t  W.  S.  La^T^ie  of  Redcastle.  §  Eev.  Mr.  Muirhead  of  Urr. 

II  Kev.  George  Maxwell  of  Buittle.  IT  Earl  of  Selkirk  family. 

**  Eichard  Oswald  of  Auchincruive.  tt  Mr.  Copland  of  Collieston. 

tt  Quentin  M'Adam  of  Craigengillan. 
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And  there  will  be  stamp-office  Johnie,* 

Tak  tent  how  ye  purchase  a  dram  ; 
And  there  will  be  gay  Cassencarrie, 

And  there  will  be  gleg  Colonel  Tam.f 
And  there  will  be  trusty  Kerroughtree,  J 

Wha's  honour  was  ever  his  law ; 
If  the  virtues  were  pack't  in  a  parcel, 

His  worth  might  be  sample  for  a.' 

And  can  we  forget  the  auld  Major,  | 

Wha'U  ne'er  be  forgot  in  the  Greys, 
Our  flatt'ry  we'll  keep  for  some  ither, 

Him  'tis  only  justice  to  praise. 
And  there  will  be  maiden  Kilkerran,  § 

And  also  Barskimmin's  ||  gude  knight ; 
And  there  will  be  roaring  Birtwhistle,  1[ 

Yet  luckily  roars  in  the  right. 

And  there  frae  the  Nidsdale  border, 

Will  mingle  the  Maxwells  in  droves, 
Teugh  Johnie,**  staunch  Geordie  and  Wallie,tt 

That  griens  for  their  fishes  and  loaves. 
And  there  will  be  Logan  M'Dowall-4| 

Sculduddry  and  he  will  be  there ; 
And  also  the  wild  Scot  o'  Galloway, 

Sodgerin  gunpowder  Blair.  §§ 

Hey  for  the  chaste  int'rest  of  Broughton ! 

And  hey  for  the  blossoms  'twill  bring  ! 
It  may  send  Balmaghie  to  the  Connnons, — 

In  Sodom  'twould  make  him  a  King  ! 
And  hey  for  the  sanctified  Murray  ! 

Our  land  wha  wi'  chapels  has  stored ! 
He  founder'd  his  horse  among  harlots. 

But  gied  his  auld  naig  to  the  Lord. 


•  John  Syme,  Esq.,  distributor  of  stamps.       t  Colonel  Goldie  of  Goldielea. 
t  Kerroughtree,  the  "Whig  candidate,  and  Major  HerOn,  his  brother. 
§  Sir  Adam  Ferguson.  II  Miller  of  Glenlce. 

If  Mr.  A.  Birtwhistle  of  Kirkcudbright. 

*•  Old  Maxwell  of  Terroughty.— (See  Epistle  to  do.,  page  279  ante.) 
tt  George  Maxwell  and  Wellwood  Maxwell. 

tt  Col.  M'Dowall  of  Logan,  infamous  for  his  treatment  of  Peggy  Kennedy. 
§5  Mr.  Blair  of  Dunskey. 
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BALLAD    THIRD. 

JOHN  busiibt's  lamentation. 

[This  was  compoeed  after  the  election  was  decided  in  Mr.  Heron's  favour,  and 
the  bard  ingeniously  puts  his  own  song  of  triumph  into  the  mouth  of  "Black- 
nebbit  Johuio  "  in  the  form  of  a  Lament. 

In  verse  sixth  there  is  a  sly  allusion  to  an  intrigue  in  which  Murray  of 
Broughton  was  involved.  He  left  his  wife  and  eloped  with  a  lady  of  fortune  of 
the  family  of  Johnstone,  whoso  well-known  crest  is  the  icinged-spur.  The  two 
concluding  verses,  placed  within  brackets,  are  given  from  Chambers's  edition, 
1S51.  The  characters  in  this  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  preceding  ballad,  the 
foot-notes  to  which  may  be  consulted.] 

'Tavas  in  the  seventeen  hundred  year 

Of  Christ  and  ninety-five, 
That  year  I  was  the  wae'est  man 

Of  ony  man  alive. 

In  March  the  three-and-twentieth  day, 

The  sun  rose  clear  and  bright ; 
But  0 !  I  was  a  waefu'  man 

Ere  toofa'  o'  the  night. 

Yerl  Gralloway  lang  did  rule  this  land, 

Wi'  equal  rigid  smdfame, 
And  thereto  was  his  kinsman  join'd 

The  Murray's  noble  name ! 

Yerl  Galloway  lang  did  rule  the  land. 

Made  me  the  judge  o'  strife ; 
But  now  Yerl  Galloway's  sceptre's  broke, 

And  eke  my  hangman's  knife. 

'Twas  by  the  banks  o'  bonie  Dee, 

Beside  Kirkcu'brie's  towers, 
The  Stewart  and  the  Murray  there 

Did  muster  a'  their  powers. 

The  Murray,  on  the  auld  grey  yaud, 

Wi'  winged  spurs  did  ride. 
That  auld  grey  yaud,  yea,  Nidsdale  rade, 

He  staw  upon  Nidside. 
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An  there  had  been  the  Yerl  himsel', 

0  there  had  been  nae  play ; 
But  Garhes  was  to  London  gane, 

And  sae  the  kye  might  stray. 

And  there  was  Balmaghie,  I  ween, 
In  the  front  rank  he  wad  shine ! 

But  Balmaghie  had  better  been 
Drinking  Madeira  wine. 

Frae  the  Glenkens  came  unto  our  aid 

A  chief  o'  doughty  deed; 
In  case  that  worth  should  wanted  be, 

O'  Kenmure  we  had  need. 

And  there,  sae  grave,  Squire  Cardoness 

Look'd  on  till  a'  was  done ; 
Sae,  in  the  tower  o'  Cardoness, 

A  howlet  sits  at  noon. 

And  there  led  I  the  Bushby's  a' ; 

My  gamesome  billie  Will ; 
And  my  son  Maitland,  wise  as  brave, 
My  footsteps  followed  still. 

The  Douglas  and  the  Heron's  name, 
We  set  nought  to  their  score : 

The  Douglas  and  the  Heron's  name 
Had  felt  our  weight  before. 

But  Douglasses  o'  weight  had  we, 

A  pair  o'  trusty  lairds, 
For  building  cot-houses  sae  fam'd, 

And  christening  kail-yards. 

And  by  our  banners  march'd  Muirhead, 

And  Buittle  was  na  slack ; 
Whase  holy  priesthood  nane  can  stain, 

For  wha  can  dye  the  black? 

[And  there  Redcastle  drew  his  sword. 
That  ne'er  was  stained  wi'  gore. 

Save  on  a  wanderer  lame  and  blind. 
To  drive  him  frae  his  door. 
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And  last  came  creepiug  Collieston, 
Was  mair  in  fear  than  wrath ; 

Ae  knave  was  constant  in  his  mind, 
To  keep  that  knave  frae  scaith.] 


ballad  fourth. 

wha'll    buy   mt    tkoggin? 

Tune — Buy  Broom  Besoms. 

[A  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  May,  1796,  caused  a  new  election  for  tlie 
Stewfirtry  of  Kirkcudbright,  in  which  Mr.  Heron  was  opposed  by  the  Hon. 
Montgomery  Stewart,  a  younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Galloway. 

Burns,  although  then  fast  sinking  into  the  grave,  and  within  a  few  weeks  of 
his  last  hours,  could  not  allow  the  occasion  to  pass  without  indulging  his  old 
satiric  vein  in  a  fresh  attack  on  Heron's  opponents.  Mr.  Heron  was  again 
successful,  but  the  bard  did  not  survive  to  learn  the  issue.  Heron  was,  however, 
soon  unseated  by  the  judgement  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  unhappy  candidate  died  on  his  way  back  to  Scotland. 

In  this  ballad  the  words  are  sung  in  the  character  of  a  trogger  or  dealer  in 
scraps  of  metal,  old  clothes,  &c.,  who  thus  cries  off  his  stock,  consisting  entirely 
of  the  various  supporters  of  the  Earl  of  Galloway's  cause. 

Verse  ninth,  within  brackets,  is  from  Chambers's  edition,  1851.  Verse  seventh 
refers  to  the  Bev.  Mr.  Muirhead,  who  was  very  vain  in  respect  of  his  real  or 
imaginary  descent  from  a  long  line  of  Muirheads.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  tine  old-fashioned  song,  "  Bess  the  Gawkie." 

The  foot-notes  to  Ballad  Second  may  be  consulted  as  applicable  to  the  persons 
named  in  both  productions.] 

Wha  will  buy  my  troggin  ? — 

Glide  election  ware ; 
Broken  trade  o'  Broughton, 

A'  in  high  repair. 

CHORUS. 

Bun  imiv  troggin 

Frae  the  bcmJcs  d  Dee  ; 
Wha  wants  troggin 

Let  him  come  to  me. 

There's  a  noble  Earl's 

Fame  and  high  renown, 
For  an  auld  sang — 

It's  thought  the  gudes  were  stown. 
Buy  braw  troggin.,  ^c. 
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Here's  the  worth  o'  Broughtou 

In  a  needle's  e'e ; 
Here's  a  reputation, 

Tint  by  Balmaghie. 
Buy  braio  troggin^  ^-c. 

Here's  an  honest  conscience 
Might  a  prince  adorn ; 

Frae  the  downs  o'  Tinwald — 
So  was  never  worn. 
Buy  braw  troggin^  ^c. 

Here's  the  stuff  and  Hning, 

O'  Cardoness'  head ; 
Fine  for  a  sodger — 

A'  the  wale  o'  lead. 
Buy  braw  troggin,  ^c. 

Here's  a  little  wadset 
Buittle's  scrap  o'  truth, 

Pawn'd  in  a  gin-shop 
Quenching  holy  drouth. 
Buy  braio  troggin,  ^c. 

Here's  armorial  bearings 
Frae  the  manse  o'  Urr ; 

The  crest,  an  auld  crab-apple 
Kotten  at  the  core. 
Buy  braw  troggin^  ^c. 

Here  is  Satan's  picture, 

Like  a  bizzard  gled. 
Pouncing  poor  Redcastle, 

SprawHn'  like  a  taed. 
Buy  braw  troggin^  ^c. 

[Here's  the  font  where  Douglas 
Stane  and  mortar  names ; 

Lately  used  at  Caily, 

Christening  Murray's  crimes.] 
Buy  braxv  troggin.,  (f-c. 
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Here's  the  worth  and  wisdom 
CoUieston  can  boast ; 

By  a  thievish  midge 

They  had  amaist  been  lost. 
Buy  braiv  troggin,  4'C. 

Here  is  Murray's  fragments 
0'  the  ten  commands ; 

Gifted  by  Black  Jock 
To  get  them  aff  his  hands. 
Buy  braw  troggin,  ^-c. 

Saw  ye  e'er  sic  troggin  1 
If  to  buy  ye're  slack, 

Hornie's  turnin'  chapman, — 
He'll  buy  a'  the  pack. 
Bu^  hraw  troggin,  ^c. 


STANZAS 

COMPOSED  BY  BURNS  IN  EARLY  LIFE,    BETWEEN  THE  STILTS 
OP   THE    PLOUGH. 

[TheBe  three  verses  were  introduced  by  James  Hogg  Into  his  "Memoir  of 
Burns,"  1835.  We  are  not  aware  that  they  were  seen  in  print  before,  and  they 
have  not  been  included  in  any  edition  of  the  poet's  worlis  till  now.  They  were 
known  to  Dr.  Ourrie,  for  they  are  inserted,  in  Burns'  autograph,  among  the 
manuscript  poems  presented  by  him  to  Mr.  Riddel  of  Friars'  Carse.  They  are 
described  as  being  a  paraphrase  of  the  Scripture  verse,  Jeremiah  xv.  10;  and 
they  well  illustrate  that  passage  in  his  Autobiography  where  he  says — "At  those 
years  I  was  by  no  means  a  favourite  with  anybody.  I  was  a  good  deal  noted 
for  a  retentive  memory,  a  stubborn,  sturdy  something  in  my  disposition,  and  an 
enthusiastic  idiot-piety."] 

Ah  !  woe  is  me,  my  Mother  dear ! 

A  man  of  strife  ye've  born  me : 
For  sair  contention  I  maun  bear, 

They  hate,  revile,  and  scorn  me. 

I  ne'er  could  lend  on  bill  or  band. 
That  five  per  cent  might  blest  me ; 

And  borrowing,  on  the  tither  hand — 
The  deil  a  ane  wad  trust  me. 

Yet  I,  a  coin-denied  wight. 

By  Fortune  quite  discarded. 
Ye  see  how  I  am,  day  and  night, 

By  lad  and  lass  blackguarded ! 
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FRAGMENT  OF  A  REVOLUTION  SONG. 

[We  overlooked  this  while  giving  the  group  of  Burns'  pieces  first  collected  by 
Cunningham.  Chambers,  in  his  edition  of  1838,  introduces  it  in  a  foot-note, 
thus : — "  Burns  unquestionably  felt  as  a  zealous  partisan  of  the  French  Bevolu- 
tion.  That  such  was  the  case,  his  Tree  of  Liberty,  his  Vision,  and  Insa-iption  for 
an  Altar  of  Independence,  are  sufficient  proof,  and  more  may  be  found  in  some 
specimens  of  an  unpublished  poem  given  by  Mr.  Cunningham, — '  Why  should 
we  idly  waste  our  prime,'  <S:c  " 

The  present  editor  has  little  doubt  that  this  production,  and  also  the  Tree  oj 
Liberty,  if  really  taken  from  Burns'  MS.,  have  been  merely  transcribed  by  him 
from  the  pages  of  some  wild  Magazine  of  the  period. 

Why  should  we  idly  waste  our  prime 

Repeating  our  oppressions'? 
Come,  rouse  to  arms,  'tis  now  the  time 

To  punish  past  transgressions. 
'Tis  said  that  Kings  can  do  no  wrong — 

Their  murderous  deeds  deny  it ; 
And,  since  from  us  their  power  is  sprung, 

We  have  a  right  to  try  it. 
Now  each  true  patriot's  song  shall  be, 
'  Welcome  Death  or  Libertie  ! ' 

Proud  Priests  and  Bishops  we'll  translate, 

And  canonize  as  Martyrs. 
The  guillotine  on  Peers  shall  wait, 

And  Knights  shall  hang  in  garters : 
Those  despots  long  have  trode  us  down, 

And  Judges  are  their  engines  ; 
Such  wretched  minions  of  a  Crown 

Demand  the  people's  vengeance. 
To-day  'tis  theirs, — to-morrow,  we 

Shall  don  the  Cap  of  Libertie ! 

The  golden  age  we'll  then  revive, — 

Each  man  will  be  a  brother; 
In  harmony  we  all  shall  live. 

And  share  the  earth  together. 
In  virtue  trained,  enlightened  youth 

Will  love  each  fellow-creature  ; 
And  future  years  shall  prove  the  truth 

That  Man  is  good  by  nature. 
Then  let  us  toast,  with  three  times  three, 
The  reign  of  Peace  and  Libertie ! 


POETICAL    PIECES 


FinST  COLLECTED 


IN    ROBERT  CHAMBERS'   EDITIONS,  1838,   1851,    1856. 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 


To  no  living  literary  man,  and  to  very  few  dead  ones,  is  the  world  of  Burn;^ 
admirers  more  indebted  than  to  Bobert  Chambers,  now  verging  on  the  ripe 
age  of  threescore  and  ten  years,  and  living  in  honotirable  retirement  at  the 
ancient  University  town  of  Saint  Andrews  in  Fife,  with  the  honourable  degree 
of  LL.D.  appended  to  his  familiar  name.  So  early  as  1827,  we  find  that  name 
on  the  title-page  of  a  topographical  work,  full  of  freshness  and  interest  of  no 
evanescent  kind,  called,  Tlie  Picture  of  Scotland.  In  this  racy  production,  the 
result  of  a  pedestrian  tour  embracing  2026  miles  of  earnest  journey  and  research, 
and  occupying  nearly  five  consecutive  months  of  the  early  summer  and  autumn 
of  1826,  we  find  the  first  fruits  of  his  editorial  labours  in  relation  to  the  Life  and 
Works  of  Burns,  as  the  following  excerpt  from  his  Index  will  shew: — 

"Burns — his  native  district — his  birthplace — his  monument — his residenceat 
Irvine — his  visit  to  Carron — his  favourite  haunt  on  the  Cluden  Water — his  farm 
of  Ellisland — with  anecdotes,  and  impromptu  by — his  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace 
hied — his  residence  in  Diunfries — his  burial-place." 

Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal — projected  and  started  in  1832,  and  still 
flourishing — contained,  from  time  to  time,  interesting  articles  and  original  in- 
formation concerning  Burns.  In  183S  appeared  his  People's  Edition  of  Burns, 
embracing  not  only  the  result  of  the  labours  of  former  editors,  but  a  large 
supplement  of  original  materials,  and  some  posthumous  pieces  of  the  poet,  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  never  till  then  published.  His  crowning  effort  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  life  and  works  of  our  national  poet  was  produced  in  1851-52,  in  the 
form  of  a  chronological  edition,  in  four  volumes,  presenting  the  Biography, 
Poetical  Works,  and  Correspondence  of  the  poet  in  finely  arranged  consecutive 
order,  according  to  the  date  of  each  event  or  production.  In  his  preface  to  that 
work  he  says : — "  I  should  vainly  endeavour  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
confusion  and  inaccuracy  which  I  now  behold  in  the  many  editions  of  Burns, 
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lucluding,  of  course,  that  in  which  I  had  myself  some  concern."    And  he  tolls. 

us  that,  "  without  undervaluing  the  labours  of  Currie,  Lockhart,  and  Cunning 
ham,  he  entered  upon  a  minute  examination  of  all  the  materials  which  existed 
for  a  biography  of  the  poet,  and  collected  new  and  authentic  particulars  from 

all  available  sources,  including  the  memory  of  the  poet's  youngest  sister,  Mrs. 

Begg,"  who  then  still  survived.* 

*  The  sheet  containing  the  group  of  pieces  first  collected  by  Chambers,  and 
these  introductory  remarks,  was  in  type,  and  ready  for  the  stereotyper,  when 
the  morning  journals  of  18th  March,  1871,  announced  the  death,  on  the  previous 
day,  of  that  distinguished  labourer  in  the  fields  of  literature  and  science. 

A  considerable  amount  of  friendly  intercourse  and  correspondence  took  place 
in  1849  and  1850,  betwixt  the  deceased  and  the  present  editor,  who  had  just 
then  announced  some  curious  discoveries  made  by  him  in  the  cour.-^e  of  arrang- 
ing a  chroQOlogical  table  of  the  earlier  productions  of  Burns,  and  the  events  of 
his  life  from  infancy  to  his  appearance  in  Edinburgh.  Thus,  apparently,  was 
suggested  to  Chambers  the  idea  of  his  new  edition,  in  18-51,  of  the  Life  and 
Wurks  of  the  poet,  wherein  duo  prominence  is  given  to  the  fresh  revelations, 
and  the  same  plan  of  arrangement  is  adopted. 

Dr.  Chambers,  since  18C1— when  the  results  of  that  over-exertion  involved  in 
the  production  of  his  latest  work,  The  Book  of  Days,  compelled  him  to  lay  down 
the  literary  pen  for  ever — betook  himself  to  his  well-earned  retirement  at  St. 
Andrews.  When  the  present  edition  of  Burns  was  started,  we  took  the  risk  of 
disturbing  him  by  submitting  our  project,  while  forwarding  to  him  some  me- 
moranda of  a  correspondence  (then  just  acquired  by  Mr.  M'Kio)  which  had 
passed  between  him  and  a  grandson  of  a  Kilmarnock  preacher  noticed  by 
Burns  in  The  Ordination.  This  person  had  taken  Chambers  to  task  about  his 
annotations  on  the  passage,  in  his  edition  of  1838,  and  wildly  charged  him  with 
having  "  desecrated  the  memory  of  departed  worth."  In  returning  our  notes, 
the  kindly  veteran  thus  wrote:— "I  have  been  much  diverted  with  your 
amusing  revival  of  this  curious  affair.  Between  Mr.  M'Kie's  clever  manage- 
ment and  your  own  vivid  perspicacity  in  matters  relating  to  Burns,  I  am  sure 
that  a  successful  book  will  be  the  result.  As  for  me,  I  calculate  on  very  soon 
becoming  a  specimen  of  '  departed  worth  '  myself." 

The  memory  of  Dr.  Chambers'  worth  shall  not  speedily  depart;  and  the 
name  which  he  has  left  imprinted  on  many  a  fair  title-page,  future  generations 
of  men  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  shall  not  willingly  let  die. 


PIECES  FIRST  COLLECTED  BY  ROBERT  CHAMBERS,  1838,  1851,  1856, 


THE  RUmED  FARMER. 

Tune — Go  from  my  window^  Love^  go. 

[These  roughly  measured,  but  exceeclingly  pathetic  stanzae,  intended  to  be  sung 
to  a  very  plaintive  air  of  the  olden  time,  were  inserted  by  Burns  in  the  MS.  col- 
lection which  he  presented  to  Mrs.  Stewart  of  Stair,  in  178fi.  This  piece  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  author's  very  earliest  attempts  on  the  lyre,  and  the 
references  appear  to  apply  to  old  William  Burness,  at  Slount  Oliphant,  when 
"the  scoundrel  factor's  letters"  used  to  set  the  whole  household  in  tears,  the 
poet  being  then  in  his  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  year.  Compare  with  this,  the 
fragment,  "  O  Raging  Fortune,"  with  relative  note,  at  page  250  of  present  vol.] 

The  sun  he  is  sunk  in  the  west — 
All  creatures  retired  to  rest ; 
While  here  I  sit — all  sore  beset 
With  sorrow,  grief,  and  wo  : 
And  it's—'  0,  fickle  Fortune,'  oh  ! 

The  prosperous  man  is  asleep, 
Nor  hears  he  how  the  whirlwinds  sweep  ; 
But  Misery  and  I  must  watch 
The  surly  tempest  blow  : 
And  it's — '  O,  fickle  Fortune,'  oh ! 

There  hes  the  dear  partner  of  my  breast, 
Her  cares  for  a  moment  at  rest : 
And  must  I  see  my  youthful  pride 
Thus  brought  so  very  low  ! 
And  it's — '  0,  fickle  Fortune,'  oh ! 

There  lie  my  sweet  babes  in  her  arms. 
No  fear  each  little  heart  alarms  ; 
But  for  their  sake  my  heart  doth  ache. 
With  many  a  bitter  throe  : 
And  it's — '  O,  fickle  Fortune,'  oh  ! 
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I  once  was  by  Fortune  carest, 
I  once  could  relieve  the  distrest ; 
But  now  life's  poor  support  hard-earn'd, 
My  fate  will  scarce  bestow  : 
And  it's — '  O,  fickle  Fortune,'  oh  ! 

No  comfort — no  comfort  I  have  ! 
How  welcome  to  me  were  the  grave  ! 
But  then  my  wife  and  children  dear — 
0  whither  would  they  go  1 
And  it's — '  0,  fickle  Fortune,'  oh ! 

0  whither — O  whither  shall  I  turn  ! — 
All  friendless,  forsaken,  forlorn ! 

In  this  wide  world,  sweet  rest  or  peace 

1  never  more  shall  know ! 

And  it's — '  0,  fickle  Fortune,'  oh  ! 


THE  TARBOLTON  LASSES. 

[This  is  one  of  the  poet's  early  Lochlea  performances:  his  first  efforts  in 
courtship  of  the  Tarbolton  lasses  appear  to  have  been  unsuccessful,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  the  satirical  spirit  of  these  verses.  At  this  stage  he  seems  not  yet 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  fionalds  of  the  Bennals,  who  are  celebrated  in  the 
next  piece,  and  who  were  undoubtedly  the  Belles  of  the  district.  The  Bennals  is 
a  farm  several  miles  west  of  Lochlea,  and  near  Afton  Lodge.] 

If  ye  gae  up  to  yon  hill-tap, 

Ye'U  there  see  Ijonie  Peggy ; 
She  kens  her  father  is  a  laird. 

And  she  forsooth's  a  leddy. 

There  Sophy  tight,  a  lassie  bright, 

Besides  a  handsome  fortune  : 
Wha  canna  win  her  in  a  night, 

Has  httle  art  in  courting. 

Gae  down  by  Faile,  and  taste  the  ale. 

And  tak'  a  look  o'  Mysie ; 
She's  dour  and  din,  a  deil  within. 

But  aiblins  she  may  i)lease  ye. 
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If  she  be  shy,  her  sister  try, 
Ye'll  maybe  fancy,  Jenny, 

If  ye'll  dispense  wi'  want  o'  sense — 
She  kens  hersel'  she's  bonie. 

And  should  ye  ride  by  yon  hill-side, 

Speer  in  for  bonie  Bessy ; 
She'll  gie  ye  a  beck,  and  bid  ye  light, 

And  handsomely  address  ye. 

There's  few  sae  bonie,  nane  sae  gude, 
In  a'  King  George'  dominion ; 

The  truth  o'  this  ye  needna  doubt — 
It's  Bessy's  ain  opinion ! 


THE  RONALDS  OF  THE  BENGALS. 

[Miss  Jean,  the  elder  of  the  two  ladies  referred  to  in  this  lively  production,  is 
said  to  have  been  vi  flame  of  Gilbert  Burns.  The  poet  expatiates  chiefly  on  her 
mental  qualities,  and  hints  that  any  wooer  of  hers  must  encounter  dangerous 
rivals,  in  the  shape  of  three  neighbouring  lairds,  who  were  doing  their  utmost 
to  obtain  her  affections.  Ho  acknowledges  that  Annie  Konald  is  his  own 
favourite,  as  well  as  "  the  boast  of  our  bachelors  a'."  There  seems  to  be  an 
allusion  here  to  the  Bachelors'  Club  of  Tarbolton,  established  in  1782. 

The  poet,  in  a  letter  dated  10th  November,  1789,  addressed  to  his  brother 
William,  announces  the  bankruptcy  of  Mr.  Eonald.  He  says : — "  You  will  easily 
guess,  that  from  his  insolent  vanity  in  his  sunshine  of  life,  he  will  now  feel  a 
little  retaliation  from  those  who  thought  themselves  eclipsed  by  him." 

Miss  Jean  was  married  to  a  Mr.  Wm.  Eeid,  resident  at  a  place  called  Burn. 
It  has  been  afBrmed  that  Jean  possessed  several  letters  addressed  to  her  by 
Burns  on  religious  subjects :  but  as  these  are  non  est,  little  weight  can  be  given 
to  the  assertion.] 

In  Tarbolton,  ye  ken,  there  are  proper  young  men, 

And  proper  young  lasses  and  a'  ni-an  ; 
But  ken  ye  the  Ronalds  that  hve  in  the  Bennals  ? — 

They  carry  the  gree,  frae  them  a',  man. 

Their  father's  a  laird,  and  weel  he  can  spare't, 

Braid  money  to  tocher  them  a',  man  ; 
To  proper  young  men,  he'll  clink  in  the  hand 

Gowd  guineas  a  hunder  or  twa,  man. 

There's  ane  they  ca'  Jean,  I'll  warrant  ye've  seen 

As  bonie  a  lass  or  as  braw,  man ; 
But  for  sense  and  gude  taste  she'll  vie  wi'  the  best, 

And  a  conduct  that  beautifies  a',  man. 
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The  charms  o'  the  min',  the  langer  they  shine, 
The  mair  admiration  they  draw,  man ; 

While  peaches  and  cherries,  and  roses  and  hlies, 
They  fade  and  they  wither  awa,  man. 

If  ye  be  for  Miss  Jean,  tak'  this  frae  a  frien' — 

A  hint  o'  a  rival  or  twa,  man ; 
The  laird  o'  Blackbyre  wad  gang  through  the  fire. 

If  that  wad  entice  her  awa,  man. 

The  Laird  o'  Braehead  has  been  on  his  speed. 
For  mair  than  a  towmond  or  twa,  man ; 

The  Laird  o'  the  Ford  will  straught  on  a  board, 
If  he  canna  get  her  at  a',  man. 

Then  Annie  comes  in,  the  pride  o'  her  kin. 
The  boast  of  our  bachelors  a',  man  : 

Sae  sonsy  and  sweet,  sae  fully  complete. 
She  steals  our  affections  awa,  man. 

If  I  should  detail  the  pick  and  the  wale 

0'  lasses  that  live  here  awa,  man. 
The  fault  wad  be  mine,  if  she  didna  shine, 

The  sweetest  and  best  o'  them  a',  man. 

I  lo'e  her  mysel,  but  darena  weel  tell, 

My  poverty  keeps  me  in  awe,  man, 
For  making  o'  rhymes,  and  working  at  times. 

Does  Httle  or  naethiug  at  a',  man. 

Yet  I  wadna  choose  to  let  her  refuse. 
Nor  hae't  in  her  power  to  say  na,  man. 

For  though  I  be  poor,  unnoticed,  obscure, 
My  stomach's  as  proud  as  them  a',  man. 

Though  I  canna  ride  in  weel-booted  pride. 
And  flee  o'er  the  hills  like  a  craw,  man, 

I  can  hand  up  my  head  wi'  the  best  o'  the  breed, 
Though  fluttering  ever  so  braw,  man. 

My  coat  and  my  vest,  they  are  Scotch  o'  the  best, 
O'  pairs  o'  gude  breeks  I  hae  twa,  man. 

And  stockings  and  pumps  to  put  on  ray  stumps, 
And  ne'er  a  wrang  steek  in  them  a',  man. 
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My  sarks  they  are  few,  but  five  o'  them  new, 
Twal'-hundred,*  as  white  as  the  snaw,  man, 

A  ten-shiUiugs  hat,  a  Holland  cravat ; 
There  are  no'  mony  poets  sae  braw,  man. 

I  never  had  frien's,  "weel  stockit  in  means, 
To  leave  me  a  hundred  or  twa,  man, 

Nae  weel-tochered  aunts,  to  wait  on  their  drants. 
And  wish  them  in  hell  for  it  a',  man. 

I  never  was  canny  for  hoarding  o'  money, 
Or  claughtin't  together  at  a',  man, 

I've  Uttle  to  spend,  and  naething  to  lend, 
But  deevil  a  shilling  I  awe,  man. 


VERSES  WRITTEN  UNDER  VIOLENT  GRIEF. 

[We  have  little  faith  in  the  authenticity  of  this  production,  which  is  said  to 
have  first  been  printed  in  the  Sun  newspaper,  in  April,  1S23.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  written  on  a  presentation  copy  of  his  Kilmarnock  volume, 
in  the  summer  of  1786.] 

Accept  the  gift  a  friend  sincere 

Wad  on  thy  worth  be  pressin' ; 
Remembrance  oft  may  start  a  tear, 
But  oh  !  that  tenderness  forbear. 

Though  'twad  my  sorrows  lessen. 

My  morning  raise  sae  clear  and  fair, 
I  thought  sair  storms  wad  never 

Bedew  the  scene ;  but  grief  and  care 

In  wildest  fury  hae  made  bare 
My  peace,  my  hope,  for  ever ! 

You  think  I'm  glad ;  oh,  I  pay  weel 

For  a'  the  joy  I  borrow, 
In  solitude — then,  then  I  feel 
I  canna  to  mysel'  conceal 

My  deeply-ranklin'  sorrow. 

*  Twal-hunder  linen  is  coarse  in  fabric,  compared  to  the  "  snaw-white  seven- 
teen-hunder  linen  "  referred  to  in  Tarn  o'  Shanter,  which  was  woven  in  a  reeJ 
of  1700  divisions. 
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•  Farewell !  within  thy  bosom  free 

A  sigh  may  whiles  awaken ; 
A  tear  may  wet  thy  laughin'  e'e, 
For  Scotia's  son — ance  gay  like  thee — 
Now  hopeless,  comfortless,  forsaken ! 


TO  MISS  FERRIER. 

[Th^se  lines  were  indited  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Ferrier,  writer  to  the 
signet,  resident  in  George  Street,  Edinburgh.  The  "mournfu' sang"  enclosed 
was  the  Elegy  on  Sir  J.  H.  Blair,  in  the  month  of  August,  1787.  A  sister  of  Miss 
Terrier  becarae  distinguished  as  a  writer  of  novels.] 

Nae  heathen  name  shall  I  prefix 

Frae  Pindas  or  Parnassus ; 
Auld  Reekie  dings  them  a'  to  sticks, 

For  rhyme-inspiring  lasses. 

Jove's  tunefu'  dochters  three  times  three. 
Made  Homer  deep  their  debtor ; 

But,  gi'en  the  body  half  an  e'e. 
Nine  Ferriers  wad  done  better  ! 


Last  day  my  mind  was  in  a  bog, 
Down  George's  Street  I  stoited; 

A  creeping  cauld  prosaic  fog 
My  very  senses  doited. 

Do  what  I  dought  to  set  her  free. 

My  saul  lay  in  the  mire ; 
Ye  turned  a  neuk — I  saw  your  e'e — 

She  took  the  wing  like  fire ! 

The  mornfu'  sang  I  here  enclose, 

In  gratitude  I  send  you ; 
And  pray  in  rhyme  as  weel  as  prose,- 

May  a'  that's  gude  attend  you ! 
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THE  BONIE  LASS  OF  ALBANY. 

Tune — Mary's  Dream. 

[In  the  month  of  September,  1787,  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart — then  him- 
self about  to  sink  into  a  dishonoured  grave — made  public  declaration  of  the 
legitimacy  of  his  hitherto  supposed  natural  daughter,  styled  Duchess  of  Albany ; 
and  it  is  supposed  by  Eobert  Chambers  that  Burns  about  this  period,  "led  by 
the  intelligence  into  a  reverie  of  those  politics  of  the  heart  by  which  he  did  not 
disdain  to  admit  he  was  animated,"  composed  the  following  verses,  ia  the  old 
ballad  manner.! 

My  heart  is  wae,  and  unco  wae, 

To  think  upon  the  raging  sea, 
That  roars  between  her  gardens  green 

And  the  bonie  Lass  of  Albany. 

This  lovely  maid's  of  royal  blood 
That  ruled  Albion's  kingdoms  three, 

But  oh,  alas,  for  her  bonie  face. 

They've  wranged  the  Lass  of  Albany. 

In  the  roUing  tide  of  spreading  Clyde 

There  sits  an  isle  of  high  degree. 
And  a  town  of  fame  whose  princely  name 

Should  grace  the  Lass  of  Albany.* 

But  there's  a  youth,  a  witless  youth,f 
That  fills  the  place  where  she  should  be; 

We'll  send  him  o'er  to  his  native  shore. 
And  bring  our  ain  sweet  Albany. 

Alas  the  day,  and  woe  the  day, 

A  false  usurper  wan  the  gree. 
Who  now  commands  the  towers  and  lands — 

The  royal  right  of  Albany. 

We'll  daily  pray,  we'll  nightly  pray, 

On  bended  knees  most  fervently. 
The  time  may  come,  with  pipe  and  drum 

We'll  welcome  hame  fair  Albany. 

*  Rothesay,  t  George,  Prince  of  Wales. 
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WHEN  FIRST  I  SAW  FAIR  JEANIE'S  FACE. 

Tune — Maggy  Lauder. 

[Not  much  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  assured  authenticity  of  this  produc- 
tion, which  first  appeared  in  the  New  York  Mirror.  1846.  "We  are  informed  that 
Miss  Jean  Jeffrey,  the  pretty  blue-eyed  daughter  of  the  minister  of  Lochmaben, 
who  was  the  heroine  of  the  exquisite  song,  /  gaed  a  waefu"  fjate  yestreen,  was 
married  to  a  gentleman  named  Eenwick,  of  New  York,  and  emigrated  there 
with  her  husband,  carrying  with  her  this  song— a  second  poetical  tribute  to 
her  beauty  from  the  Muse  of  Burns.  It  must  be  confessed  there  is  a  fine  rolling 
lyric-flow  "about  the  lines,  although  not  quite  in  the  manner  of  Burns.  On  the 
other  haml,  a  note  to  this  song,  given  in  Alexander  Smith's  edition,  18G8,  says: 
"  The  text  has  been  collated  with  a  copy  in  the  poet's  handwriting."] 

When  first  I  saw  fair  Jeanie's  face, 

I  couldna  tell  what  ailed  me, 
My  heart  went  fluttering  pit-a-pat, 

My  een  they  almost  failed  me. 
She's  aye  sae  neat,  sae  trim,  sae  tight, 

All  grace  does  round  her  hover, 
Ae  look  deprived  me  o'  my  heart, 

And  I  became  a  lover. 

CHOPUS. 

She^s  aye^  aye  sae  hlythe,  sae  gay^ 
She's  aye  sae  blythe  and  cheerie ; 

She's  aye  sae  bonie,  blythe,  and  gay, 
0  gin  I  tvere  her  deai-ie  ! 

Had  I  Dundas'  whole  estate, 

Or  Hopetoun's  wealth  to  shine  in ; 
Did  warlike  laurels  crown  my  brow, 

Or  humbler  bays  entwining — 
I'd  lay  them  a'  at  Jeanie's  feet, 

Could  I  but  hope  to  move  her, 
And  prouder  than  a  belted  knight, 

I'd  be  my  Jeanie's  lover. 
Shes  aye,  (f-c. 

But  sair  I  fear  some  happier  swain 
Has  gained  sweet  Jeanie's  favour : 

If  so,  may  every  bliss  be  hers. 
Though  I  inaun  never  have  her. 
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But  gang  she  east,  or  gang  she  west, 
'Twixt  Forth  and  Tweed  all  over, 

While  men  have  eyes,  or  ears,  or  taste, 
She'll  always  find  a  lover. 

She's  aye.,  <^g. 


THE  LASS  THAT  MADE  THE  BED  TO  ME. 

TcxE — The  PeacocL 

[We  suppose  the  public  is  indebted  to  the  refined  taste  of  Mr.  Eobert  Chambers 
for  this  delicately  executed  alteration  of  Burns'  admired  song,  given  at  page  21 
of  present  volume.  Chambers  has  not  printed  the  poet's  version ;  but  at  page 
'270  of  his  fourth  volume,  he  gives  the  following  seven  stanzas  as  one  of  the 
"  Old  Songs  improved  by  Burns  for  Johnson's  Museum."  His  remarks  regarding 
it  are  as  follow  : — "  Burns  had  found  a  rude  and  licentious  old  ballad  under  this 
title — had  put  it  through  his  refining  alembic,  and  brought  it  out  a  fine  rich 
narrative  song,  but  still  too  warm  in  its  colouring  for  modern  delicacy.  He 
afterwards  still  further  purified  it,  as  follows."  The  kindly  editor  fails  to  point 
out  when  Burns  made  this  purification,  and  from  what  source  it  was  obtained. 
We  have  traced  it  to  Alexander  Whitelaw's  "Book  of  Scottish  Song,"  1844, 
where  it  appears,  verbatim,  as  Chambers  has  given  it.] 

When  winter's  wind  was  blawing  cauld, 

As  to  the  north  I  bent  my  way, 
The  mirksome  night  did  me  enfauld, 

I  knew  na  where  to  lodge  till  day. 

A  charming  girl  I  chanced  to  meet, 

Just  in  the  middle  o'  my  care. 
And  kindly  she  did  me  invite  ' 

Her  father's  humble  cot  to  share. 

Her  hair  was  like  the  gowd  sae  fine, 

Her  teeth  were  like  the  ivorie. 
Her  cheeks  like  liUes  dipt  in  wine, 

The  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me, 

-  Her  bosom  was  the  drifted  snaw. 
Her  limbs  like  marble  fair  to  see ; 
A  finer  form  nane  ever  saw 

Than  hers  that  made  the  bed  to  me. 

She  made  the  bed  baith  lang  and  braid, 
Wi'  twa  white  hands  she  spread  it  down, 

She  bade  '  Gude-night,'  and  smiUng  said : 
'  I  hope  ye'll  sleep  baith  saft  and  soun'.' 
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Upon  the  morrow,  when  I  raise, 
I  thanked  her  for  her  courtesie ; 

A  bhish  cam'  o'er  the  comely  face 
Of  her  that  made  the  bed  to  me. 

I  clasped  her  waist  and  kissed  her  syne 
The  tear  stood  twinkling  in  her  e'e ; 

'  0  dearest  maid,  gin  ye'll  be  mine, 
Ye  aye  sail  mak'  the  bed  to  me.' 


THE  TREE  OP  LIBERTY. 

[Had  we  not  130611  assured  that  this  piece  was  printed,  in  183S,  from  Burns' 
own  manuscript,  in  the  possession  of  a  Mr.  James  Duncan,  Mosesfleld,  Glasgow, 
we  should  have  been  disposed  to  say  that  Burns  had  no  hand  in  the  composition. 
We  have  seen,  however,  in  several  notable  instances,  that  poetical  effusions  do 
exist  in  the  handwriting  of  Burns  which  are  known  to  have  been  the  worls  of 
other  versifiers ;  indeed,  it  would  appear  that  he  took  pleasure  in  helping 
poetical  aspirants,  by  transcribing  and  improving  their  productions  as  he  pro- 
ceeded ;  for  the  thoughts  and  expressions  of  others  could  not  pass  through  the 
alembic  of  his  mind  without  being  enriched  in  the  process.  The  reader  will 
lind,  at  page  171  of  present  volume,  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Allan 
Cunningham  regarding  this  piece ;  but  we  do  not  send  the  reader  there  as  to  a 
final  court  of  appeal:  Allan  himself  has  included  in  his  own  edition  several 
things  as  the  compositions  of  Burns  which  the  bard  would  have  blushed  to  own, 
and  which  wo  are  certain  ho  never  had  an  opportunity  of  blushing  at,  for  he 
never  saw  them.  But  even  in  the  author's  own  edition,  we  find  a  political  piece 
of  nine  double  verses — When  Guildford  gude,  &c. — written  in  the  very  same 
measure  as  the  Tree  of  Liberty,  which  will  stand  a  pretty  fair  comparison  with 
the  latter  in  respect  of  dulness  and  want  of  point.  Nevertheless,  leaving  lyrical 
execution  out  of  the  question,  the  sentiments  inculcated  in  the  Tree  of  Liberty 
are  so  crude  and  unreasonable,  that  we  would  rejoice  to  be  informed,  some  of 
these  days,  that  the  Mosesfleld  manuscript,  on  being  more  closely  examined, 
turns  out  to  be  not  Bui-ns'  penmanship  after  all  /] 

Heard  ye  o'  the  tree  o'  France, 

And  wat  ye  what's  the  name  o't  ? 
Around  it  a'  the  patriot's  dance, 

Weel  Europe  kens  the  fame  o't. 
It  stands  where  ance  the  Bastile  stood, 

A  prison  built  by  kings,  man. 
When  Superstition's  lieUish  brood 

Kept  France  in  leading-strings,  man. 

Upo'  this  tree  there  grows  sic  fruit, 

It's  virtues  a'  can  tell,  man ; 
It  raises  man  aboon  the  brute, 

I(  inak's  him  ken  himsel',  man. 
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Gif  ance  the  peasant  taste  a  bit, 
He's  greater  than  a  lord,  man, 

And  wi'  the  beggar  shares  a  mite 
0'  a'  he  can  afford,  man. 

This  fruit  is  worth  a'  Afric's  wealth, 

To  comfort  us  'twas  sent,  man : 
To  gie  the  sweetest  blush  o'  health. 

And  mak'  us  a'  content,  man. 
It  clears  the  een,  it  cheers  the  heart, 

Mak's  high  and  low  gude  friends,  man  ; 
And  he  wha  acts  the  traitor's  part. 

It  to  perdition  sends,  man. 

My  blessings  aye  attend  the  chiel, 

Wha  pitied  GalUa's  slaves,  man, 
And  staw  a  branch,  spite  o'  the  deil, 

Frae  'yont  the  western  waves,  man. 
Fair  Virtue  water'd  it  wi'  care. 

And  now  she  sees  wi'  pride,  man, 
How  weel  it  buds  and  blossoms  there. 

Its  branches  spreading  wide,  man. 

But  vicious  folk  aye  hate  to  see 

The  works  o'  Virtue  thrive,  man ; 
The  courtly  vermin's  bann'd  the  tree. 

And  grat  to  see  it  thrive,  man  ; 
King  Loui'  thought  to  cut  it  down, 

When  it  was  unco  sma'  man  ; 
For  this  the  watchman  crack'd  his  crown, 

Cut  aff  his  head  and  a',  man. 

A  wicked  crew  syne,  on  a  time, 

Did  tak'  a  solemn  aith,  man. 
It  ne'er  should  flourish  to  its  prime, 

I  wat  they  pledged  their  faith,  man. 
Awa'  they  gaed  wi'  mock  parade. 

Like  beagles  hunting  game,  man, 
But  soon  grew  weary  o'  the  trade. 

And  wished  they'd  been  at  hame,  man. 
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Fair  Freedom,  standing  by  the  tree, 

Her  sons  did  loudly  ca',  man ; 
She  sang  a  sang  o'  liberty, 

Which  pleased  them  ane  and  a',  man. 
By  her  inspired,  the  new-born  race 

Soon  drew  the  avenging  steel,  man  ; 
The  hirelings  ran — her  foes  gied  chase, 

And  bang'd  the  despot  weel,  man. 

Let  Britain  boast  her  hardy  oak. 

Her  poplar  and  her  pine,  man, 
Auld  Britain  ance  could  crack  her  joke, 

And  o'er  her  neighbours  shine,  man : 
But  seek  the  forest  round  and  round, 

And  soon  'twill  be  agreed,  man, 
That  sic  a  tree  can  not  be  found 

'Twixt  London  and  the  Tweed,  man. 

Without  this  tree,  alake  this  life 

Is  but  a  vale  o'  woe,  man ; 
A  scene  o'  sorrow  mixed  wi'  strife, 

Nae  real  joys  we  know,  man. 
We  labour  soon,  we  labour  late. 

To  feed  the  titled  knave,  man  ; 
And  a'  the  comfort  we're  to  get. 

Is  that  ayont  the  grave,  man. 

Wi'  plenty  o'  sic  trees,  I  trow, 

The  warld  would  hve  in  peace,  man  ; 
The  sword  would  help  to  mak'  a  plough, 

The  din  o'  war  wad  cease,  man. 
Like  brethren  in  a  common  cause, 

We'd  on  each  other  smile,  man ; 
And  equal  rights  and  equal  laws 

Wad  gladden  every  isle,  man. 

Wae  worth  the  loon  wha  wadna  eat 
Sic  halesome,  dainty  cheer,  man  ; 

I'd  gie  the  shoon  frae  aff  my  feet. 
To  taste  the  fruit  o't  here,  man. 
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Syne  let  us  pray,  auld  England  may 
Sure  plant  this  far-famed  tree,  man  ; 

And  blythe  we'll  sing,  and  hail  the  day 
That  gave  us  liberty,  man. 


THE  ROBIN'S  YULE  SANG. 

Taken  from  the  recitation  of  Mrs.  Begg,  the  sister  of  Burns.  The  poet  was  in 
the  habit  of  telling  the  story  to  the  younger  members  of  his  father's  house- 
hold at  Mount  Oliphant,  and  Mrs.  Begg's  impression  was,  that  he  made  it 
for  their  amusement. 

[This  little  nursery  tale  was  published  by  Eobert  Chambers  in  his  Popular 
Rhymes  of  Scotland.  We  insert  it  here  through  a  desire  to  omit  nothing  in  these 
volumes  that  can,  more  or  less,  be  claimed  as  a  production  of  Burns.  It  was 
also  printed  and  published  by  itself,  in  a  thin  quarto  form,  beautifully  illustrated 
by  appropriate  etchings  from  designs  furnished  by  the  younger  members  of  the 
family  of  Fairlie  of  Coodham. 

The  Bobiii  was  one  of  the  poet's  favourites  among  our  song-birds.  Not  often, 
indeed,  has  he  referred  to  him  in  verse ;  but  where  he  has  introduced  him,  this 
has  been  done  con  amore,  thus : — 

"  Nae  mair  the  grove  with  airy  concert  rings; 
Except  perhaps  the  Eobin's  whistling  glee — 
Proud  o'  the  height  of  some  bit  half-lang  tree." 

And,  better  still,  the  poet  has  adopted  the  name,  and  his  countrymen  are  fain 
to  use  it  as  an  endearing  diminutive  of  their  own  bard's  christian  designation, — 

"  We'll  a'  be  proud  o'  Kobin  !  " 
In  his  brilliant  Election  Ballad  (page  317),  addressed  to  Graham  of  Fintry,  the 
poet  winds  up,  and  hushes  the  din  of  party  strife  ■with  this  fine  image: — 
"  For  your  poor  friend,  the  Bard  afar, 
He  only  hears  and  sees  the  war — 

A  cool  spectator  purely — 
So,  when  the  storm  the  forest  rends, 
The  EOBIK  in  the  hedge  descends 
And  sober  chirps  securely."] 

EOBIN  AND  POUSSIE  BAUDEONS. 

There  was  an  auld  grey  Poussie  Baudrons,  and  she  gaed 
awa'  down  by  a  waterside,  and  there  she  saw  a  wee  Robin- 
Redbreast  happin  on  a  brier;  and  Poussie  Baudrons  says, 
'  Where's  tu  gaun,  wee  Robin  ? '  and  wee  Robin  says,  '  I'm 
gaun  awa'  to  the  King,  to  sing  him  a  sang  this  gude  Yule 
morning : '  and  Poussie  Baudrons  says,  '  Come  here,  wee 
Robin,  and  I'll  let  you  see  a  bonie  white  ring  round  my 
neck.'  But  wee  Robin  says,  '  Na,  na !  Grey  Poussie 
Baudrons ;  na,  na !  ye  worry't  the  wee  Mousie ;  but  ye'se 
no'  worry  me.' 
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EOBIN  AND  GKEY  GEEEDY  GLED. 

So  wee  Robiu  flew  awa'  till  lie  came  to  a  fail  fauld  dyke, 
and  there  he  saw  a  Grey  Greedy  Gled  sitting  ;  and  Grey 
Greedy  Gled  says,  '  Where's  tu  gaun,  wee  Robin?'  and 
wee  Robin  says,  '  I'm  gaun  awa'  to  the  King,  to  sing  him 
a  sang  this  gude  Yule  morning  : '  and  Grey  Greedy  Gled 
says,  '  Come  here,  wee  Robin,  and  I'll  let  ye  see  a  bonie 
feather  in  my  wing.'  But  wee  Robin  says,  '  Na,  na  !  Grey 
Greedy  Gled ;  na,  na !  ye  pookit  a'  the  wee  Lintie,  but 
ye'se  no'  pook  me.' 

EOBIN  AND  SLEE  TOD  LOWEIE. 

So  wee  Robin  flew  awa'  till  he  came  to  the  cleuch  o'  a 
craig,  and  there  he  saw  Slee  Tod  Lowrie  sitting ;  and  Slee 
Tod  Lowrie  says,  'Where's  tu  gaun,  wee  Robin?'  and 
wee  Robin  says,  '  I'm  gaun  awa'  to  the  King,  to  sing  him 
a  sang  this  gude  Yule  morning:'  and  Slee  Tod  Lowrie 
says,  '  Come  here,  wee  Robin,  and  I'll  let  ye  see  a  bouie 
spot  on  the  tap  o'  my  tail.'  But  wee  Robin  says,  '  Na, 
na !  Slee  Tod  Lowrie ;  na,  na  !  ye  worry't  the  wee  Lam- 
mie,  but  ye'se  no'  worry  me.' 

EOBIN  AND  THE  WEE  GALLANT. 

So  wee  Robin  flew  awa'  till  he  came  to  a  bonie  burnside, 
and  there  he  saw  a  wee  Gallant  sitting ;  and  the  wee  Cal- 
lant  says,  '  Where's  tu  gaun,  wee  Robin  ?'  and  wee  Robin 
says,  '  I'm  gaun  awa'  to  the  King,  to  sing  him  a  sang  this 
gude  Yule  morning  : '  and  the  wee  Gallant  says,  '  Come 
here,  wee  Robin,  and  I'll  gie  ye  a  wheen  grand  moolins  out 
o'  my  pooch.'  But  wee  Robin  says,  '  Na,  na !  wee  Cal- 
lant;  na,  na !  ye  speldert  the  gowdspink,  but  ye'se  no' 
spelder  me.' 

EOBIN  SINGING  HIS  YULE  SANG. 

So  wee  Robin  flew  awa'  till  he  came  to  the  King,  and  there 
he  sat  on  a  winnock  sole,  and  sang  the  King  a  bonie  sang. 
And  the  King  says  to  the  Queen,  '  What'll  we  gie  to  wee 
Robin  for  singing  us  this  bonie  sang  ?  '  And  the  Queen 
says  to  the  King,  '  I  think  we'll  gie  him  the  wee  Wran  to 
be  his  wife.'  So  wee  Robin  and  the  wee  Wran  were  mar- 
ried; and  the  King  and  the  Queen,  and  a'  the  Court, 
danced  at  the  Wadding. 
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EOBIN'S  AIN  WATEE  SIDE, 

Syne  he  flew  awa'  hame  to  his  ain  Water  Side,  wi'  his  wee 
Wifie,  and  happit  on  a  brier.* 


*  Bums  commnnicated  to  Jolinson,  for  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Museum,  the 
following  fragment  of  a  nursery  ballad  on  the  loves  of  Robin  and  the  Wren, 
taken  from  Jean  Armour's  singing.  It  appears  to  be  part  of  another  fragment 
on  same  subject,  preserved  by  David  Herd.  We  subjoin  both  of  these,  d's- 
tinguishing  Bonie  Jean's  words  as  Part  First,  and  Herd's  as  Fart  Second.  The 
last  stanza  has  been  added  since  Herd's  time. 

THE  EOBIN  AND  THE  WEEN.— A  NUESERY  BALLAD. 

PART  FIEST. 

The  Robin  to  the  Wren's  nest,  cam'  keekin  in, — cam'  keekin  in; 
'  O  weel's  me  on  your  auld  pow !  wad  ye  be  in  ? — wad  ye  be  in  ? — 
Thou'se  ne'er  get  leave  to  lie  without, — and  I  within, — and  I  within, 
As  lang's  I  hae  an  auld  clout  to  rowe  ye  in — to  rowe  ye  in ! ' 

PAET  SECOXD. 

The  Wren,  she  lies  in  Care's  bed, — in  Care's  bed, — in  Care's  bed; 
The  Wren,  she  lies  in  Care's  bed,  in  meikle  dule  and  pyne,  jo ; 
When  in  cam'  Robin  Redbreast, — ^redbreast, — redbreast ; 
"When  in  cam'  Robin  Redbreast,  wi'  succar-saps  and  wine,  jo. 

Now,  maiden,  will  ye  taste  o'  this  ? — taste  o'  this, — taste  o'  this  ? 
Now,  maiden,  will  ye  taste  o'  this? — it's  succar-saps  and  wine,  jo! 
Na !  ne'er  a  drap,  Robin ! — Robin ! — Robin ! — 
Na !  ne'er  a  drap,  Robin, — though  it  were  ne'er  sae  fine,  jo ! 

Then  whare's  the  ring  that  I  gied  ye  ? — that  I  gied  ye, — that  I  gied  ye  ? 

Then  whare's  the  ring  that  I  gied  ye, — ye  little  cuttie  quean,  jo  ? 

I  gied  it  to  a  sodger, — a  sodger,  a  sodger, 

I  gied  it  till  a  sodger — a  dear  sweetheart  o'  mine,  jo! 

He  promis'd  he'd  be  back  in  Spring,  to  wed  his  little  Jenny  Wren ; 

But  Spring  and  Simmer  baith  are  gane,  and  here  am  I  my  lane,  jo ! 

The  Winter  winds 'II  chill  me  through, — chill  me  through, — chill  me  through; 

Ye'll  think  upon  your  broken  vow,  when  I  am  dead  and  gane,  jo  I 
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PSALMODY 

ON  KING  GEORGE  THIRD's  RESTORATION  FROM  ILLNESS. 
APRIL,    1789. 

[The  illness  of  the  King  was  made  publicly  known  to  his  subjects  on  12th 
October,  1788,  and  before  the  close  of  March  1789,  his  complete  recovery  was 
announced.  The  23rd  of  April,  1789,  was  solemnly  set  apart  as  a  day  of  national 
thanksgiving,  on  which  occasion  the  King  himself  attended  public  worship  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

So  early  as  4th  April,  Burns,  in  a  letter  from  Ellisland  to  Mrs.  Dunlop— only 
partially  given  by  Currie— transcribed  a  copy  of  the  following j?(;«  d'esjmt  along 
with  part  of  his  Fragment  inscribed  to  Charles  James  Fox,  (given  at  p.  144,  present 
volume.)  He  wrote  thus: — "As  I  am  not  devoutly  attached  to  a  certain 
monarch,  I  cannot  say  that  my  heart  run  any  risk  of  bursting  on  Thursday  was 
se'ennight,  with  the  struggling  emotions  of  gratitude.  God  forgive  me  for 
speaking  evil  of  dignities !  but  I  must  say  that  I  look  on  the  whole  business  as 
a  solemn  farp.e  of  pageant  mummery.  The  following  are  a  few  stanzas  of  new 
psalmody  for  that  'joyful  solemnity,'  which  I  sent  to  a  London  newspaper,  with 
the  date  and  preface  following: — 

'■  Kilmarnock,  25th  April. — Mr.  Printer, — In  a  certain  chapel,  not  fifty  leagues 
from  the  market-cross  of  this  good  town,  the  following  Stanzas  of  Psalmodt, 
it  is  said,  were  composed  for,  and  devoutly  sung  on  the  late  joyful  solemnity  of 
the  23rd:"]— 

O  SING  a  new  song  to  the  L — , 

Make,  all  and  every  one, 
A  joyful  noise,  even  for  the  king 

His  restoration. 

The  sons  of  Belial  in  the  Land 

Did  set  their  heads  together  ; 
Come,  let  us  sweep  them  off,  said  they, 

Like  an  o'erflowing  river. 

They  set  their  heads  together,  I  say, 

They  set  their  heads  together  ; 
On  right,  on  left,  and  every  hand. 

We  saw  none  to  deliver. 

Thou  madest  strong  two  chosen  ones. 

To  quell  the  "Wicked's  pride; 
That  Young  Man  great  in  Issachar — 

The  burden-bearing  tribe. 

And  him — among  the  Princes  chief 

In  our  Jerusalem — 
The  Judge  that's  mighty  in  thy  law — 

The  man  that  fears  thy  name. 
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Yet  they,  even  they,  with  all  their  strength, 

Began  to  faint  and  fail ; 
Even  as  two  howling,  ravening  wolves 

To  dogs  do  turn  their  tail. 

Th'  uugodly  o'er  the  just  prevailed, 

For  so  thou  hadst  appointed  ; 
That  thou  might'st  greater  glory  give 

Unto  thine  own  anointed. 

And  now  thou  hast  restored  our  State, 

Pity  our  Kirk  also; 
For  she  by  tribulations 

Is  now  brought  very  low. 

Consume  that  high-place  Patronage, 

From  off  thy  holy  hill ; 
And  in  thy  fury  burn  the  book — 

Even  of  that  man  M'Gill. 

Now  hear  our  pray'r,  accept  our  song, 
And  fight  thy  chosen's  battle; 

We  seek  but  httle,  L — ,  from  thee ; 
Thou  kens  we  get  as  little.* 


*  The  original  letter  is  in  the  possession  of  George  Manners,  Esq.,  F.A.S., 
Fleet  Street,  London,  who  permitted  Dr.  P.  Hately  Waddell,  to  give  it  in 
his  magnificent  edition  of  Burns,  1SG7.  The  rev.  editor  refers  with  pleasure  to 
the  judiciousness  of  Dr.  Currie  in  suppressing  such  portions  of  the  letter  as 
might  have  given  offence  In  high  places  after  the  poet's  death,  and  thrown 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  public  subscription  for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  and 
he  notes  with  regard  to  the  verses,  that  "  the  only  references  which  seem  to 
require  explanation  are  these: — 

'  That  young  man,  great  in  Issachar — the  burden-bearing  tribe.' 
This  means  Pitt,  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 

'  The  Judge  that's  mighty  in  thy  law — the  man  that  fears  thy  name,' 
may  either  be  'Old  Mansfield,  who  ^vrites  like  the  bible.'  or  Thurlow, 
whose  habit  of  profane  swearing  may  be  glanced  at,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Car- 
ruthers  of  the  Inverness  Courier." 
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STANZAS   ON   "NAETHING." 

EXTEMPORE,    TO    MR.    GAVIN    HAMILTON. 

[The  authenticity  of  this  curious  poem — first  published  by  Alexander  Smith 
in  1868 — is  now  placed  beyond  dispute,  as  it  is  found  in  the  collection  made  by 
Burns  for  Mr.  Kiddel  of  Glenriddel.  Internal  evidence  proves  it  to  have  been 
composed  in  the  autumn  of  1786.  when  he  intended  emigrating  to  Jamaica. 
Alexander  Smith  observes  that  "  the  dialect,  the  turn  of  phrase,  the  glittering 
surface  of  sarcasm,  with  the  strong  under-current  of  sense,  and  the  peculiar 
off-hand  impetuosity  of  idea  and  illustration,  unmistakeably  indicate  Burns' 
hand,  and  his  only."] 

To  you,  Sir,  this  summons  I've  sent, 
Pray  whip  till  the  pownie  is  fraething ; 

But  if  you  demand  what  I  want, 
I  honestly  answer  you,  naething. 

Ne'er  scorn  a  poor  Poet  like  me, 
For  idly  just  living  and  breathing. 

While  people  of  every  degree 

Are  busily  employed  about — naething. 

Poor  Centum-per-centum  may  fast. 

And  grumble  his  hurdles  their  claithing ; 

He'll  find,  when  the  balance  is  cast, 
He's  gane  to  the  devil  for — naething. 

The  courtier  cringes  and  bows, 

Ambition  has  likewise  its  plaything ; 

A  coronet  beams  on  his  brows : 

And  what  is  a  coronet  ? — naething. 

Some  quarrel  the  Presbyter  gown. 
Some  quarrel  Episcopal  graithing, 

But  every  good  fellow  will  own 

Their  quarrel  is  all  about — naething. 

The  lover  may  sparkle  and  glow. 

Approaching  his  bonie  bit  gay  thing  : 

But  marriage  will  soon  let  him  know 
lie's  gotten  a  buskit  up  naething. 
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The  Poet  may  jingle  and  rhyme 
In  hopes  of  a  laureate  wreathing, 

And  when  he  has  wasted  his  time 
He's  kindly  rewarded  with  naething. 

The  thundering  bully  may  rage, 

And  swagger  and  swear  like  a  heathen ; 

But  collar  him  fast,  I'll  engage, 

You'll  find  that  his  courage  is  naething. 

Last  night  with  a  feminine  whig, 
A  Poet  she  could  na  put  faith  in. 

But  soon  we  grew  lovingly  big, 

I  taught  her,  her  terrors  were  naething. 

Her  whigship  was  wonderful  pleased, 
But  charmingly  fickled  Avi'  ae  thing ; 

Her  fingers  I  lovingly  squeezed, 

And  kissed  her  and  promised  her — naething. 

The  priest  anathemas  may  threat, — 
Predicament,  Sir,  that  we're  baith  in ; 

But  when  honour's  reveille  is  beat, 
The  holy  artillery  's  naething. 

And  now,  I  must  mount  on  the  wave, 
My  voyage  perhaps  there  is  death  in ; 

But  what  of  a  watery  grave  ? 
The  drowning  a  Poet  is  naething. 

And  now,  as  grim  death's  in  my  thought, 
To  you,  Sir,  I  make  this  bequeathing : 

My  service  as  long  as  ye've  aught. 

And  my  friendship,  by  G — ,  when  ye've 
naething.* 


*  This  closing  stanza  is  almost  identical  in  thought  and  expression  with  the 
characteristic  "wind-up"  of  the  famous  Dedication  to  Gavin  Hamilton,  (1.  9S) 
composed  at  same  period. 
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ADDITIONAL   STANZAS 

FOR  INSCRIPTION  ON  ROBERT  FERGUSSOn's  TOMBSTONE. 

[At  page  136,  we  have  given  the  four  lines  that  are  actually  inscribed  on 
Fergussou  the  Poet's  headstone,  placed  by  Burns  over  his  remains  in  the 
Canongate  Burjang-ground,  at  Edinburgh.  In  a  manuscript  copy  of  the 
Inscription,  contained  in  a  collection  of  unpublished  pieces,  transcribed  by  the 
Poet  for  for  his  friend  Mrs.  Dunlop,  these  two  stanzas  are  added.  They  were 
first  published  in  Alexander  Smith's  edition,  1868.] 

No  sculptured  marble  here,  nor  pompous  lay, 

"  No  storied  urn  nor  animated  bust :  " 
This  simple  stone  directs  pale  Scotia's  way, 

To  pour  her  sorrows  o'er  her  Poet's  dust. 

She  mourns,  sweet  tuneful  youth,  thy  hapless  fate, 

Tho'  all  the  powers  of  song  thy  fancy  fired, 
Yet  Luxury  and  Wealth  lay  by  in  state, 

And  thankless  starved  what  they  so  much  admired. 
This  humble  tribute  with  a  tear  now  gives 

A  brother  Bard — he  can  no  more  bestow  : 
But  dear  to  fame  thy  song  immortal  lives, 

A  nobler  monument  than  Art  can  show. 


YERSICLES  ON  SIGN-POSTS. 

[These  trifles  appear  among  the  pieces  transcribed  by  Burns  in  1787  for 
Mrs.  Dunlop,  and  were  first  published  in  the  "  Globe  Edition  "  of  Burns.  1868. 
The  poet  introduces  them  with  the  following  remarks :—"  The  everlasting 
surliness  of  a  lion,  Saracen's  head,  &c.,  or  the  unchanging  blandness  of  the 
landlord  welcoming  a  traveller,  on  some  sign-posts,  would  be  no  bad  similes  of 
the  constant  affected  fierceness  of  a  Bully,  or  the  eternal  simper  of  a  French- 
man or  fiddler."] 

He  looked 

Just  as  your  sign-post  lions  do. 

As  fierce,  and  quite  as  harmless  too. 

PATIENT  STUPIDITY. 

So  heavy,  passive  to  the  tempests'  shocks, 
Strong  on  the  sign-post  stands  the  stupid  Ox. 

His  face  with  smile  eternal  drest. 
Just  like  the  Landlord  to  his  guest, 
High  as  they  hang  with  creaking  din, 
To  index  out  the  Country  Inn. 


A  head,  pure,  sinless  quite  of  brain  and  soul, 
The  very  image  of  a  Barber's  Poll ; 
It  shows  a  human  face  and  wears  a  -wig. 
And  looks,  when  well  preserved,  amazing  big. 
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ELEGY. 

[Among  the  poems  transcribed  by  Burns  for  Mrs.  Dunlop,  in  1787— referred 
to  in  headnotes  to  the  pieces  immediately  preceding — is  an  Elegy  of  twenty 
stanzas,  here  abridged,  for  we  are  doubtful  if  Burns  was  its  author.  However, 
as  the  poet  thought  it  worthy  of  being  copied  into  a  book  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  his  own  compositions,  he  must  have  felt  a  strong  personal 
interest  in  it.  Perhaps,  like  the  lyrics,  printed  at  pages  2S  and  38,  it  may  have 
been  transcribed  by  him  in  a  slightly  altered  state,  from  the  pages  of  some  old 
Magazine,  as  somehow  applicable  to  the  "Highland  Mary"  episode  in  his  life. 
He  introduces  the  Elegy  into  the  Dunlop  MSS.,  with  these  remarks. — "The 
following  poem  is  the  work  of  some  hapless  unknown  son  of  the  Muses,  who 
deserved  a  better  fate.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  the  '  Voice  of  Cona '  in  his 
solitary  mournful  notes."  The  locality  sketched  in  these  verses  irresistibly 
suggests  to  the  reader  the  West  Churchyard  of  Greenock.] 

Strait  is  the  spot  and  greea  the  sod, 
From  whence  my  sorrows  flow, 

And  soundly  sleeps  the  ever  dear 
Inhabitant  below. 

Pardon  my  transport,  gentle  shade, 

While  o'er  thy  turf  1  bow  ; 
Thy  earthly  house  is  circumscribed, 

And  solitary  now. 

Not  one  poor  stone  to  tell  thy  name, 

Or  make  thy  virtues  known ; 
But  what  avails  to  thee  or  me 

The  sculpture  of  a  stone  ? 

From  thy  lov'd  friends,  when  first  thy  heart 

Was  taught  by  Love  to  glow. 
Far,  far  removed,  the  ruthless  stroke 

Surprised  and  laid  thee  low. 

At  the  last  hmit  of  our  isle. 

Washed  by  the  western  wave, 
Touched  by  thy  fate,  a  thoughtful  bard 

Sits  by  thy  lonely  grave  : 

Pensive  he  eyes,  before  him  spread 
The  deep,  outstretch'd  and  vast ; 
His  mourning  notes  are  borne  away 
Along  the  rapid  blast. 
P  b2 
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Him,  too,  the  stern  impulse  of  fate 

Resistless  bears  along ; 
And  the  same  rapid  tide  shall  whelm 

The  Poet  and  the  song. 


His  grief-worn  heart,  with  truest  joy, 
Shall  meet  the  welcome  shock ; 

His  airy  harp  shall  lie  unstrung. 
And  silent  as  the  rock. 


O  my  dear  maid,  my  [Mary,*]  when 
Shall  this  sick  period  close. 

And  lead  the  solitary  bard 
To  his  beloved  repose  ? 


EPIGRAM  ATTRIBUTED  TO  BURNS. 


[We  cannot  af5Cortaiu  as  a  fact  that  this  epigram  has  ever  been  included  in 
any  collected  edition  of  the  poet's  works  :  wo  are  inclined  to  believe  it  has 
not.  It  is,  however,  very  familiarly  quoted  in  Ayshire,  as  a  stray  impromptu 
of  Burns",  and  an  impression  exists  that  the  highways  or  byways  referred  to 
are  those  between  Kilmarnock  and  Stewarton,  which  the  poet  had  to  travel 
on  foot  in  the  autumn  of  1786,  to  collect  the  sale-proceeds  of  his  Kilmarnock 
volume.    His  uncle  Eobort  resided  then  in  Stewarton.] 


I'm  now  arrived — thanks  to  the  gods  ! — 

Through  pathways  rough  and  muddy  ; 
A  certain  sign  that  makin'  roads 

Is  no'  this  people's  study  : 
Yet  though  I'm  no'  wi'  Scripture  cram'd, 

I'm  sure  the  Bible  says 
That  heedless  sinners  shall  be  damn'd 

Who  do  not  mend  their  ways. 


*  In  tke  MS.  the  poet  has  inserted  the  inauspicious  name — "  Stella." 


PICKINGS  FROM  THE  PICKERING   MSS. 


INTRODUCTORY     NOTE. 


With  the  object  of  obtaining  materials  for  the  Aldine  editions  of  the  Poems  of 
Burns  (1830-1839),  the  late  Mr.  Pickering,  Publisher,  London,  purchased  from 
time  to  time,  every  scrap  of  the  poet's  handwriting  that  he  could  acquire  at  a 
reasonable  rate.  Many  of  these  manuscripts  were  of  considerable  value,  while 
others  were  merely  early  drafts  of  poems  or  prose  memoranda,  afterwards 
carefully  recast  by  the  author ;  besides  which,  that  collection  included  not  a 
few  of  those  mirthful  bagatelles  usually  reckoned  too  indecent  for  publication. 
Eventually  the  whole  collection  was  brought  under  the  auctioneer's  hammer, 
and  the  several  pieces  were  scattered  as  promiscuously  as  the  various  channels 
from  which  they  were  oricrinally  procured.  Dr.  Carruthers  of  Inverness, 
vmting  on  this  subject  in  1866,  thus  observed : — "  What  a  grief  it  is  that  out  of 
78  lots  of  the  Pickering  Collection  of  Bums'  MSS.,  only  10  should  have  been 
purchased  for  the  British  Museum !    Some  of  the  best  went  to  America." 

A  goodly  lot  of  the  more  objectionable  of  those  manuscripts  were  procured 
by  Mr.  Greenshields  of  Kerse,  Lesmahago,  who  kindly  favoured  us  with 
transcripts  of  some,  and  interesting  information  regarding  others,  with  a  view 
of  helping  the  completeness  of  this  edition.  Many  will  consider  it  greatly  to 
the  credit  of  that  gentleman  that  on  our  pressing  bim  for  the  privilege  of  an 
inspection  of  the  MSS.  he  not  only  declined  to  let  them  be  seen,  but  afterwards 
(on  9th  June,  1871)  wrote  to  us  as  follows  :— "  How  much  is  it  to  be  regretted 
that  Bums  prostituted  his  genius !  On  broad  moral  ground,  I  have  just  finished 
a  bonfire  of  them ; — so  here  ends  the  matter ! ' '  We  assume  that  only  the  more 
offensive  portions  would  be  thus  dealt  with;  but  for  our  part  we  cannot 
sympathise  with  the  exceeding  "  breadth  "  of  Mr.  Greenshields'  moral  sense. 
Bogles  are  generally  harmless,  and  not  very  frightful  objects  when  dragged 
into  daylight,  and  witchcraft  has  become  defunct  since  it  ceased  to  be  the 
fashion  to  burn  witches. 
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ELECTION   BALLAD,    1790— Page  317,  Vol.  II. 


[The  MS  of  this  admired  poem  addressed  to  Mr.  Graham  of  Fintray,  which 
Mr.  Qreenshields  owns,  shews  several  -variations,  and  also  a  few  stanzas 
which  the  poet  suppressed  when  he  came  to  extend  it  as  a  finished  production. 
These  are  interesting  as  proving  the  established  rule  that  perfection  in  poetry 
is  not  attained  without  labour  and  pruning.  For  connection's  sake  we  here 
repeat  some  portions  already  given.] 


Fintray,  my  stay  in  worldly  strife. 
Friend  o'  my  muse,  friend  o'  my  life, 

Are  ye  as  idle's  I  am  ] 
Come  then,  wi'  uncouth,  kintra  fleg. 
O'er  Pegasus  I'll  fling  my  leg. 

And  ye  shall  see  me  try  him. 


But  where  shall  I  go  rin  a  ride. 
That  I  may  splatter  nane  beside  1 

I  wadna  be  uncivil : 
In  manhood's  various  paths  and  ways 
There's  ay  some  doytin  body  strays, 

And  I  ride  like  the  devil. 


Thus  I  break  aff  wi'  a'  my  birr, 
An'  doun  yon  dark,  deep  alley  spur, 

Where  Theologies  daunder ; 
Alas  !  curst  wi'  eternal  fogs, 
And  damn'd  in  everlasting  bogs, 

As  sure's  the  creed  I'll  blunder  ! 


I'll  stain  a  band,  or  jaup  a  goivn, 
Or  rin  my  reckless  guilty  crown 

Against  the  haly  door, — 
Sair  do  I  rue  my  luckless  fate 
V/hen,  as  the  Muse  and  Deil  wad  hae't,  W 

I  rade  that  road  before.  ^ 
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Suppose  I  take  a  spurt,  and  mix 
Among  the  wilds  o'  Politics — 

Elector  and  Elected — 
Where  dogs  at  Court  (sad  sons  o'  bitches  !) 
Septennially  a  madness  touches, 

Till  all  the  land's  infected. 


All  hail !  Drumlanrig's  haughty  Grace, 
Discarded  remnant  of  a  race 

Ance  godlike — great  in  story : 
Thy  forbears'  virtues  all  contrasted, 
The  very  name  of  Douglas  blasted — 

Thine  that  inverted  glory  ! 

Hate,  envy,  oft  the  Douglas  bore. 
But  thou  hast  superadded  more. 

And  sunk  them  in  contempt ; 
Follies  and  crime  have  stained  the  name. 
But,  Queensberry,  thine  the  virgin  claim. 

From  aught  of  good  exempt ! 


I'll  sing  the  zeal  Drumlanrig  bears 
Who  left  the  all-important  cares 

Of  fiddles,  whores,  and  hunters, 
And,  bent  on  buying  borough-towns. 
Came  shakin'  hands  wi'  wabster  louns, 

And  kissing  barefit  hunters. 


Combustion  through  our  boroughs  rode, 
Whistling  his  roaring  pack  abroad,  &c. 
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THE  CONTRABAND  MARAUDER. 


[This  early  production  of  Burns,  although  not  hitherto  admitted  into  any 
collected  edition  of  his  poems,  betrays  its  own  parentage.  Under  a  different 
title  (which,  together  with  the  closing  line  of  each  verse,  had  to  bo  altered  to 
make  it  fit  for  publication),  it  is  particularly  known  to  the  curious  in  such 
matters  as  being  one  of  Burns'  grosser  songs.  In  that  respect,  however,  we 
consider  that  it  compares  favourably  with  some  of  its  fellows,  admitted  without 
scruple  to  this  and  other  more  circumspect  editions. 

The  circumstance  specially  referred  to  in  the  song  is  the  public  admonition 
which  the  poet  had  to  submit  to  receive  in  the  kirk  of  Mauchline  about  the 
close  of  1784,  following  on  the  birth  of  his  "  dear-bought  Bess, "  so  named  after 
her  mother,  Betsy  Baton.  This  must  have  been  the  same  occasion  spoken  of 
in  Dr.  Adair's  account  of  his  tour  with  the  poet  in  October,  ]  787,  when  on 
visiting  Dunfermline  ,the  doctor  mounted  the  cutty-stool,  and  Burns  from  the 
pulpit  administered  to  him  a  rebuke  in  imitation  of  the  style  in  which  he, 
along  with  seven  other  defaulters,  had  been  admonished  in  Mauchline  kirk 
three  years  before. 

The  Kev.  Hamilton  Paul,  in  the  memoir  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Burns 
(1810),  makes  these  remarks  on  this  subject :— ' '  Another  practice  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland  susceptible  of  great  abuse,  but  now  getting  fast  into  disrepute,  is 
that  of  placing  transgressors,  who  are  perhaps  less  guilty  than  nine-tenths 
of  the  congregation,  on  the  stool  of  repentance,  and  giving  them  a  rebuke- 
often  couched  in  the  most  indecent  language— in  the  presence  of  youth,  beauty, 
and  innocence.  Several  of  Burns'  happiest  effusions  are  adapted  to  display 
this  part  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  in  all  its  abominable  colours,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  co-operate  with  the  improvements  of  the  age  to  accomplish  its 
disuetude."] 

Ye  jovial  boys  who  love  the  joys — 

The  blissful  joys  of  lovers, 
An(3  dare  avow  wi'  dauntless  brow 

Whate'er  the  lass  discovers  ; 
I  pray  draw  near,  and  you  shall  hear, 

And  welcome  in  Q,f rater 
Who's  lately  been  on  quarantine — 

A  contraband  marauder ! 

Fa,  la,  la,  la !  &c. 


Before  the  congregation  wide 

I  pass'd  the  muster  fairly ; 
My  handsome  Betsy  by  my  side. 

We  gat  our  ditty  rarely  : 
My  down  cast  eye  by  chance  did  spy 

What  made  my  mouth  to  water — 
Those  hills  of  snow  that  wyled  me  so 

At  first  to  be  a  fau'ter. 

Fa,  la,  la,  la  !  &c. 
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Wi'  ruefu'  face  and  signs  o'  grace, 

I  paid  the  kirk  its  hire : 
The  night  was  dark,  and  through  the  park 

I  couldna  but  convoy  her  : 
A  parting  kiss — what  could  I  less  ? 

My  vows  began  to  scatter ! 
She  was  na'  shy — nae  mair  was  I, 

A  kirk-condemned  def au'ter ! 

Fa,  la,  la,  la !  &c. 

But  by  the  sun  and  moon  I  swear — 

And  I'll  fulfil  ilk  hair  o't— 
That  while  I  own  a  single  crown 

She's  welcome  to  a  share  o't : 
My  sweet  wee  girl,  her  mother's  pearl, 

And  darling  o'  her  pater. 
For  her  dear  sake  the  name  I'll  take — 

A  kirk-condemned  defau'ter ! 

Fa,  la,  la,  la !  &c. 


AUNTIE  JEANIE'S  BED. 

[The  Solan  geese  that  roost  on  AilsaCraig  furnish  feathers  sufficient  to  supply 
beds  for  all  the  West  of  Scotland.  The  poet's  uncle,  Samuel  Brown,  seems  to 
have  carried  on  a  strong  trade  during  the  season  of  Ailsa  fowling.  In  one  of 
Burns'  letters,  dated  4th  May,  1780,  when  preparing  to  leave  Ayrshire  for 
Ellisland,  he  commissions  his  uncle  to  procure  for  him  three  or  four  stones  of 
feathers  to  make  beds  for  his  new  farmhouse.  As  for  the  heroine  of  the  present 
oS-hand  snatch  of  song,  she  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same  class  with  a 
Forfarshire  virago — 

"  Jenny  Picken  's  on  the  shore, 
She  has  written  on  her  door, 
'  Ony  man  a  sixpence  more ' — 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't!"] 

My  auntie  Jean  held  to  the  shore 

As  Ailsa  boats  cam'  back, 
And   she  has  coft  a  feather-bed 

For  twenty  and  a  plack  : 

0'  sic  a  noble  bargain 

Was  auntie  Jeanie's  bed  ; 
The  feathers  gained  her  fifty  merk 

Before  a  towmond  sped  ! 
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THE  JOLLY  GAUGER. 

[This  parody  of  the  well-known  song— ^e  Jolly  Beggar,  whose  authorship  is 
attributed  to  one  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  is  here  applied  to  some  of  the  poet's 
adventures,  while  mounted  on  horseback  pursuing  his  avocations  among  the 
hills  and  vales  of  Nithsdale,  "his  roving  eye  wandering  over  the  charms  of 
nature,  and  muttering  his  wayward  fancies  as  he  moved  along."] 

There  was  a  jolly  ganger, 

And  a  gauging  he  did  ride, 
He  met  a  bonie  beggar  lass, 

Doun  by  yon  river  side  : 
And  we'll  gang  nae  mair  a  roving 

Wi'  ladies  to  the  wine  : 
A  kintra  lass  without  a  plack 

Can  play  the  lady  fine, — 
And  we'll  gang  nae  mair  a  roving. 

Amang  the  broom  they  set  them  doun, 

Amang  the  broom  sae  green, 
As  he  had  been  a  belted  knight, 

And  she  had  been  a  queen. 
And  we'll  gang  nae  mair  a  roving,  &c. 

My  blessings  on  thee,  ganger  lad  !^ 

I  like  thy  manners  weel: 
Wilt  thou  accept — its  a'  my  wealth — 

My  pock  and  pickle  meal. 
And  we'll  gang  nae  mair  a  roving,  &c. 

Sae  blyth  the  beggar  took  the  bent, 

Like  ony  bird  in  spring, 
Sae  blyth  the  beggar  took  the  bent, 

And  merrily  did  sing — 
0  we'll  gang  nae  mair  a  roving,  &c. 

My  blessings  on  thee,  ganger  lad, 

0'  gangers  thou'rt  the  wale  ! 
Wi'  thee,  the  beggar's  benison 

I  trow  will  never  fail. 
And  we'll  gang  nae  mair  a  roving,  &c. 


FEAGMENTS   OF   VEESE 

FROM    THE    poet's    COMMON-PLACE    BOOK. 
(First  Published  in  1872  from  the  Original  MS.) 


INTRODUCTORY     NOTE, 


Although  fresh  pickings  from  this  source  are  exceedingly  scanty — for  they 
consist  only  of  one  Epigram  of  four  lines,  an  additional  verse  to  a  song,  already 
too  long,  and  one  lyric  fragment,  not  very  witty,  but  indecent  enough — we  feel 
constrained  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  very  unique  MS.  of  which  they  form 
part  A  few  years  ago,  John  Adam,  Esq.,  Town  Chamberlain  of  Greenock, 
purchased  this  valuable  relic  of  the  poet  from  a  London  dealer,  in  whose 
catalogue  it  had  been  described  and  advertised  for  sale.  Nothing  has 
transpired  regarding  its  prior  history,  but  at  same  time,  no  fact  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  in  it  we  have  the  veritable  ' '  MS.  of  my  early  years  "  referred  to 
by  Bums  in  the  introduction  to  his  own  abridged  copy  thereof,  made  in  1790  for 
his  friend  Mr.  BiddeL  This  MS.  begins  and  ends  precisely  as  in  the  abridged 
copy,  first  published  byCromek  in  1808;  it  contains  a  prose  passage  occupying 
about  13  lines  of  MS.,  and  many  pieces  of  verse  not  inserted  in  the  abridgement. 
The  poetical  omissions  in  the  latter  are  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  bulk  of  them  had  already  appeared  in  the  early  editions  of  the  author's 
poems,  at  the  date  of  the  Glenriddel  copy, 

In  1872,  the  fortunate  possessor  of  this  MS.  sanctioned  its  publication  in  a 
thin  8vo.  volume  which  was  privately  printed,  and  pretty  widely  circulated. 
That  well-executed  re-production  was  given  "as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Bums,  and  with  the  design  of  preserving  authentic  copies  should  any  unforeseen 
accident  befall  the  originaL"  The  poet's  orthography  and  punctuation  is  re- 
tained with  Bcrupulous  exactness :  no  single  word  has  been  added  or  altered, 
and  not  one  word  has  been  omitted,  except  in  a  solitary  instance  where  the 
poet's  language  could  not  bear  the  light  of  publication.  With  allowable 
complacency,  therefore,  does  its  editor  assure  us  that  this  interesting  record 
of  the  dawnings  of  Burns'  literary  efforts  is  "  given  absolutely  as  he 
himself  left  it." 
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In  an  appreciative  preface  the  original  MS.  is  described  as  consisting  of 
eleven  sheets,  or  22  folio  leaves,  coarsely  stitched :  from  page  3  to  page  42  it  is 
inscribed  on  both  sides,  and  its  paging  and  catchicords,  and  marginal  dates  are 
all  in  the  poet's  handwriting.  Only  page  2  (back  of  title-page),  and  page 
44  (the  last  in  the  book)  are  entirely  blank.  The  title-page  is  elaborately 
careful,  evidently  the  penmanship  of  Burns,  but  of  juvenile  cast,  followed  by 
the  double  motto  from  Sheustone — all  as  given  in  Cromek's  abridged  copy. 
There  is  scarcely  a  blot,  and  not  one  erasure  from  end  to  end  of  the  MS.  On 
our  own  part  we  may  state  that  the  world-famous  song  "  Green  grow  the 
rashes,  O,"  inserted  under  date  August,  1784,  wants  the  crowning  stanza,  "  Auld 
Nature  swears,"  &c.,  which  seems  to  have  been  added  in  Edinburgh ;  and  the 
Second  Epistle  to  Lapraik — recorded  in  June,  1785 — ^is  without  the  excellent 
verse  beginning    "  Now  comes  the  sax  and  twentieth  simmer." 


EPITAPH    ON    JAMES    GRIEVE, 

LAIRD  OF  BOGHEAD,  TARBOLTON. 

[This  is  inserted  under  date  April,  1784,  among  others  which  were  printed 
by  the  poet  in  his  first  edition.  He  apparently  did  not  include  the  present  one 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  he  had  travestied  the  satire  on  Boghead  into  a 
happy  compliment  for  his  friend  Gavin  Hamilton — see  page  131,  vol.  1.] 

Here  lies  Boghead  amang  the  dead, 

In  hopes  to  get  salvation  ; 
But  if  such  as  he  in  Heaven  may  be, 

Then  welcome — hail,  damnation  ! 


TIBBIE,  I  HAE  SEEN  THE  DAY. 

[We  have  at  page  235,  vol.  I.,  given  the  song  as  published  liy  the  author.  Tt 
is  lengthy  enough,  but  at  same  time  these  four  lines,  entered  under  date  Sopt., 
1784,  are  too  characteristic  to  be  thrown  away.  They  rank  as  verse  second,  not 
including  the  chorus] 

When  comin'  hame  on  Sunday  last, 
Upon  the  road  as  I  cam  past. 
Ye  snuff't  and  gae  your  head  a  cast, 
But  trowth  I  caretna  by. 
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SONG.— MY  GIRL  SHE'S  AIRY. 

Tune — BlacJc  Joke. 


[This  fragment  is  entered  under  date,  September,  1784.  It  might  well  be 
spared  from  any  collection  of  the  poet's  works,  for  Its  lyric  merits  are  of  a  very 
common  order,  and  near  its  close  it  is  disfigured  by  some  indecent  expressions 
which  render  it  unfit  to  he  published  as  the  poet  has  inscribed  it.  The 
Greenock  editor  has  accordingly  left  blank  that  portion  here  marked  off  in 
brackets ;  and  by  way  of  excuse,  he  appends,  in  a  foot-note,  the  fictitious  plea 
that  "  Here  the  manuscript  is  defective."  Our  conjectural  ri/acciamento  is 
introduced,  not  by  way  of  helping  the  reader  to  form  an  idea  of  the  poet's 
words,  but  simply  to  fill  up  the  measure  innocuously,  and  with  some  kind  of 
connected  sense.] 


My  girl  she's  airy,  she's  buxom  and  gay, 

Her  breath  is  as  sweet  as  the  blossoms  in  May ; 

A  touch  of  her  hps,  it  ravishes  qviite  : 
She's  always  good  natured,  good  humor'd  and  free, 
She  dances,  she  glances,  she  smiles  upon  me; 

I  never  am  happy  when  out  of  her  sight : 
Her  slender  neck,  her  handsome  waist. 
Her  hair  well  curled,  her  stays  well  laced  ; 
Her  taper  white  leg,  with  [the  rest  of  her  charms, 
An  angel  from  heaven  might  tempt  to  her  arms ;] 

And  0  for  the  joys  of  a  long  winter  night !  * 


*  Notwithstanding  the  apparent  completeness  of  the  Greenock  MS.  when 
examined  in  its  consecutive  entries,  it  is  a  very  note-worthy  fact  that  here- 
about, on  comparing  it  with  the  Glenriddel  abridgement,  an  inexplicable  liiatus 
occurs.  There  is  no  entry  of  any  kind  between  Sept.,  1784,  and  June,  1785; 
whereas,  in  the  avowed  abridgement,  we  find  very  interesting  insertions^  dated 
"May"  (1785  must  be  the  year,  from  the  allusion  to  ",Tean"  in  one  of  the 
pieces).  The  prose  passage  wanting  in  the  Greenock  MS.  is  the  one  headed 
"  EGOTISMS  FROM  MY  OWN  SENSATIONS,"  which  (in  the  Glenriddel  copy)  is 
followed  by  these  now  well-known,  but  then  unpublished,  pieces  of  verse — 
" Though  cruel  Fate,"  "One  night  as  I  did  wander."  "There  was  a  lad  was 
born  in  Kj'le,"  and  "  Elegy  on  Eobert  Ruisseaux."  The  editor  of  the  published 
Greenock  MS.  makes  no  attempt  to  account  for  the  absence  of  these  important 
items — indeed  he  nowhere  notices  the  remarkable  discrepancy  here  pointed 
out.  Burns,  in  closing  his  abridged  copy,  thus  wrote — "  This  is  all  worth 
quoting  in  my  MS.,  and  more  than  all. — E.  B."  Words  like  these  imply 
abridgement  certainly,  but  not  interpolated  additions  inserted  in  the  professed 
copy.  Moreover,  no  other  instance  of  stich  alleged  "interpolation"  is  found 
in  collating  the  abridgement  with  the  original  MS. 


ODE  FOR  GENERAL  WASHINGTON'S 
BIRTHDAY. 

[At  page  282  is  given  the  fragment  of  tbis  Ode,  which  Dr.  Currie  published 
as  contained  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Burns  to  Mrs  Dunlop,  in  1794.  It  does 
not  appear  that  Dr.  Currie  was  acquainted  with  the  rest  of  the  Ode,  the  fate 
of  which,  from  the  date  of  the  poet's  death  down  to  the  j'e'ar  1872,  has  not  been 
made  public.  In  November  of  that  year  it  was  advertised  for  sale  in  a  London 
catalogue,  aad  purchased  for  Robert  Clarke  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A.  It 
was  described  as  being  "  The  original  autograph  MS.  of  the  Ode  on  the 
American  War,  in  62  lines,  in  3  leaves,  written  on  one  side  only ;  in  good  con- 
dition, bound  in  red  morocco  cover  by  Pratt,  and  lettered,  '  The  American 
War,  by  Robert  Burns.'  " 

A  letter  addressed  by  Burns  to  P.  Miller,  junr.,  of  Dalswinton,  M.  P.,  dated 
Nov.,  1794.  manifestly  refers  to  this  noble  Ode.  The  Member  for  the  Dumfries 
Burghs  had  recommended  Mr.  Perry  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  to  engage  Burns 
to  write  weekly  contributions  to  that  newspaper.  The  poet  from  prudential 
motives  declined  the  offer  made  to  him  by  Mr.  Perry.  Burns  wrote  thus : — 
"  They  are  most  welcome  to  my  Ode ;  only,  let  them  insert  it  as  a  thing  they 
have  met  with  by  accident,  and  unknown  to  me.  Nay,  if  Mr.  Perry — whose 
honour,  after  your  character  of  him,  I  cannot  doubt — will  give  me  an  address 
safe  from  spies,  I  will  now  and  then  send  him  any  bagatelle  that  I  may  write." 

For  connection's  sake,  we  repeat  the  portion  given  at  page  282,  and  the 
reader,  on  comparing  the  two  versions,  will  observe  some  happy  variations  in 
the  completed  poem.] 


No  Spartan  tube,  no  Attic  shell, 

No  lyre  ^olian  I  awake ; 
'Tis  Liberty's  bold  note  I  swell, 

Thy  harp,  Columbia,  let  me  take  1 
See  gathering  thousands  Avhile  I  sing, 
A  broken  chain  exulting  bring, 

And  dash  it  in  a  tyrant's  face, 
And  dare  him  to  his  very  beard. 
And  tell  him  he  no  more  is  feared — 

No  more  the  despot  of  Columbia's  race  ! 
A  tyrant's  proudest  insults  braved. 
They  shout,  a  people  freed!  They  hail  an  Empire  saved. 


Where  is  man's  godlike  form  ? 

Where  is  that  brow  erect  and  bold? — 
That  eye  that  can  unmoved  behold 

The  wildest  rage,  the  loudest  storm 

That  e'er  created  fury  dared  to  raise  ? 

Avaunt !  thou  caitiff,  servile,  base. 
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That  tremblest  at  a  despot's  nod, 
Yet,  crouching  under  the  iron  rod, 

Canst  laud  the  arm  that  struck  the  insulting  blow ! 
Art  thou  of  man's  imperial  line  ? 
Dost  boast  that  countenance  divine  ? 

Each  skulking  feature  answers,  No ! 
But  come,  ye  sons  of  Liberty, 
Columbia's  offspring,  brave  as  free, 
In  danger's  hour  still  flaming  in  the  van, 
Ye  know,  and  dare  maintain,  the  Royalty  of  Man ! 


Alfred,  on  thy  starry  throne, 

Surrounded  by  the  tuneful  choir — 

The  bards  that  erst  have  struck  the  patriot  lyre, 

And  roused  the  freeborn  Briton's  soul  of  fire, 

No  more  thy  England  own  ! 

Dare  injured  nations  form  the  great  design 

To  make  detested  tyrants  bleed? — 

Thy  England  execrates  the  glorious  deed ! 

Beneath  her  hostile  banners  waving. 

Every  pang  of  honour  braving, 

England  in  thunder  calls — "  The  tyrant's  cause 
is  mine !  " 

That  hour  accurst,  how  did  the  fiends  rejoice, 

And  hell,  through  all  her  confines,  raise  the  exulting 
voice — 

That  hour  which  saw  the  generous  English  name 

Liuk't  with  such  damned  deeds  of  everlasting  shame ! 

Thee,  Caledonia,  thy  wild  heaths  among. 

Famed  for  the  martial  deed,  the  heaven-taught  song, 

To  thee  I  turn  with  swimming  eyes  ; 
Where  is  that  soul  of  freedom  fled? — 
Immingled  with  the  mighty  dead, 

Beneath  that  hallowed  turf  where  Wallace  lies  ? 
Hear  it  not,  Wallace,  in  thy  bed  of  death  I 

Ye  balabhng  winds,  in  silence  sweep, 

Distui'b  not  ye  the  hero's  sleep, 
Nor  give  the  coward  secret  breath ! 
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Is  this  the  ancient  Caledonian  form, 
Firm  as  her  rock,  resistless  as  her  storm  ? 
Show  me  that  eye  which  shot  immortal  hate, 

Blasting  the  despot's  proudest  bearing  ; 
Show  me  that  arm  which,  nerved  with  thundering  fate. 

Crushed  usurpation's  boldest  daring ! 
Dark-quenched  as  yonder  sinking  star, 
No  more  that  glance  lightens  afar ; 
That  palsied  arm  no  more  whirls  on  the  waste  of  war. 


SONG—"  I  MURDER  HATE,  &c." 

[In  the  Glenridclel  MS.  of  his  unpublished  poems,  Burns  inserted  the  eight 
lines  thus  commencing,  which  wo  have  printed  at  page  227 :  these  are  followed, 
however,  hy  other  eight  lines,  and  the  production  is  entitled  a  "Soug."  By 
way  of  explaining  any  obscurity  in  the  closing  couplet  of  this  very  characteris- 
tic lyric,  the  poet  has  appended  a  footnote  directing  his  reader  to  "  Numbers, 
XXV.,  8-15."] 

I  MURDER  hate  by  field  or  flood, 

Though  glory's  name  may  screen  us  ; 
In  wars  at  hame  I'll  spend  my  blood — 

Life- giving  wars  of  Venus. 
The  deities  that  I  adore 

Are  social  Peace  and  Plenty ; 
I'm  better  pleased  to  make  one  more 

Than  be  the  death  of  twenty 

I  would  not  die  like  Socrates, 

For  all  the  fuss  of  Plato ; 
Nor  would  I  with  Leonidas, 

Nor  yet  would  I  with  Cato : 
The  zealots  of  the  Church  and  State 

Shall  ne'er  my  mortal  foes  be. 
But  let  me  have  bold  Zimri's  fate, 

Within  the  arms  of  Cozbi. 


POEMS  FROM  THE  GLENRIDDEL  MSS., 

FIRST    PUBLISHED    IN    1874. 


INTRODUCTORY     NOTE. 


An  elegant  little  Quarto  volume  issued  in  October,  1874,  was  privately  printed 
at  the  expense  of  Henry  A.  Bright,  Esq.,  Liverpool,  and  by  him  liberally  dis- 
tributed in  literary  circles,  and  presented  to  public  libraries.  It  is  entitled — 
"Some  Account  op  the  Gleneiddell  MSS.  op  Burns's  Poems:  with 
SEVERAL  Poems  never  before  published."  It  would  appear  that  the  poet 
in  1789  commenced  transcribing  for  the  library  of  his  friend  and  neighbour, 
Mr.  Eobert  Eiddel,  of  Friar's  Carse,  into  a  strongly  bound  blank  volume,  a 
select  number  of  his  unprinted  poems.  This,  together  with  a  twin-volume  of 
the  poet's  letters  similarly  transcribed  and  bestowed,  appears  to  have  been  re- 
delivered to  Burns,  on  his  own  solicitation  sometime  after  Mr.  Eiddel's  death, 
which  happened  in  April,  1794.  After  the  poet's  own  decease,  the  volumes 
referred  to,  along  with  other  MSS.  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Currie,  of 
Liverpool,  as  materials  for  the  Biography  and  Works  of  Burns,  which  that  dis- 
tinguished editor  produced  in  1800.  The  ownership  of  the  Glenriddel  volumes 
appears  to  have  been  bestowed  on  Dr.  Currie,  and  to  have  descended  to  his 
son,  Mr.  Wallace  Currie,  whose  widow,  in  1853,  presented  them  to  the  Athen- 
seum  Library,  Liverpool.  For  twenty  years  thereafter  these  volumes  were  so 
carefully  laid  aside  under  lock  and  key,  that  very  few  even  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  Athenseum  knew  of  their  existence.  On  the  motion  of  Mr  Bright  they 
were  brought  from  their  hiding  place,  and  displayed  under  a  glass  case  in  the 
library,  where  they  may  at  any  time  be  examined,  on  application  to  the 
librarian. 

In  the  published  excerpts  from  the  MS.  volume  of  poetical  pieces,  Mr.  Bright, 
as  editor,  has  executed  his  labour  of  love  with  rare  taste  and  modesty.  He 
prints  in  full  only  those  poems  that  hitherto  had  not  appeared  in  any  edition 
of  the  bard's  works ;  but  he  gives  a  complete  table  of  the  contents  of  the  MS. 
Book,  with  the  poet's  own  notes,  and  a  few  by  himself,  and  that  is  not  the  least 
valuable  portion  of  the  printed  work.  Taking  advantage  of  Mr.  Bright's  polite 
permission  to  make  free  use  of  his  labours  to  impart  value  to  the  present  edi- 
tion, we  now  present  the  reader  with  the  following — 
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CATALOGUE  OP  PIECES  INSCRIBED  IN  THE  POETICAL  VOL. 

1.  The  Belles  of  Mauohline  (ii.  116). 

2.  Song — Anna,  thy  charms  (i.  364). 

3.  Epistle  to  John  Qoldie,  in  Kilmarnock,  author  of  "  The  Gospel  Re- 

covered "  (ii.  193  and  437.) 

4.  Beauteous  Rosebud,  young  aud  gay  (i.  36-3). 

5.  Thou  whom  chance  may  hither  lead — 1st  version  (ii.  314). 

6.  Hear,  land  o'  cakes,  and  brither  Scots  (i.  360). 

7.  Ode  to  the  departed  Regency  Bill,  1789  (ii.  439.) 

8.  Thou  whom  chance  may  hither  lead — 2nd  version  (i.  331). 

9.  Song — Yestreen  I  had  a  pint  o'  wine  [2  verses  only]  (ii.  224.) 

10.  Song — I  murder  hate  by  field  or  flood  (ii.  428.) 

11.  Holy  Willie's  Prayer  (ii.  195  and  437.) 

12.  Epigram  on  Oapt.  F.  Grose  (ii.  214.) 

13.  Additional  stanza  to  Song,  No.  9  (ii.  224.) 

14.  Copy  of  the  Poet's  Autobiographical  letter  to  Moore. 

15.  Tam  o'  Shanter.— A  Tale  (i.  350.) 

16.  On  the  death  of  Sir  James  Hunter  Blair  (ii.  139.) 

17.  Inscription — Once  fondly  loved  and  stUl  remembered  (ii.  131.) 

18.  On  the  death  of  J.  M'Leod,  Esq.  (i.  365.) 

19.  Epitaph  on  Wm.  Muir,  Tarbolton  Mill  (ii.  166.) 

20.  Humble  petition  of  Bruar  'Water  (i.  367.) 

21.  Extempore  Jto  Mr,  M'Adam,  of  Craigengillan  [wrote  in  Nanse  Tia- 

nock's]  (ii.  269.) 

22.  On  scaring  waterfowl  on  Loch  Turit  (i.  370.) 

23.  'Written  in  the  Hermitage  at  Taymouth  (i.  371.) 

24.  Lines  written  at  the  Fall  of  Fyers  (i.  373.) 

25.  Written  by  Somebody  on  a  window  at  Stirling  (ii.  310.) 

26.  Epistle  to  Graham  of  Fintray,  1790,  "Fintray,  my  stay"(ii.  317  and  418.)* 

27.  A  Poet's  welcome  to  his  love-begotten  daughter  (ii.  188  and  436.)  * 

28.  The  five  Carlins— a  Ballad  (ii.  219.)  * 

29.  Sweet  floweret,  pledge  o'  meikle  love  (L  374.)  * 

30.  Chevalier's  Birthday  Ode— 31st  Deer.,  1787  (ii.  434.) 

31.  Ode  on  Mrs  Oswald  of  Auchencruive  (i.  333.) 

32.  Extempore  stanzas  on  "  Naething  "  (ii.  412.) 

33.  Lament  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  (i.  340.) 

34.  Epistle  to  Graham  of  Fintray— "  When  Nature,"  &c  (ii.  141.) 

35.  Paraphrase  of  Jeremiah  xv.  10  (ii.  391.) 

36.  Prom  Clarinda,  on  Burns  saying  he  had  "nothing  else  to  do"  (ii,  431.) 

37.  Answer  to  the  foregoing.  Extempore  (ii.  432.) 

38.  On  the  death  of  Lord  President  Dundas  (ii.  311.) 

39.  The  Whistle— A  Ballad  (i.  280.) 

40.  A  new  psalm  for  the  Chapel  of  Kilmarnock,  April,  1789  (ii,  410.) 

41.  The  Kirk's  Alarm  (ii.  209  and  438.) 

42.  Lines  to  Graham  of  Fintray — "  I  call  no  goddess  "  (ii.  155.) 

43.  Ken  ye  ought  o'  Captain  Grose  ?  (ii.  149.) 

44.  On  Glenriddel's  fox  breaking  his  chain  (ii.  441.) 

45.  Lament  for  James,  Earl  of  (jlencairn  (i.  345). 

46.  Epistle  to  Graham  of  Fintray—"  Late  crippled,"  &c.  (i.  342.) 

47.  Lines  to  Sir  John  Whitefoord  (i.  348.) 

48.  Grace  before  Dinner—"  Oh  Thou,  who  kindly,"  &c  (ii.  166.) 

EPIGRAMS. 

49.  Ask  why  God  made  the  gem  so  small  (ii.  215.) 

50.  That  there  is  falsehood  in  his  looks  (ii.  27.3.) 

51.  Light  lay  the  earth  on  Billy's  breast  (ii.  332.) 

52.  Stop  thief !  dame  Nature  called  to  Death  (ii.  332.) 

53.  When  L— sc— lis  thought  fit  from  this  world  to  depart  (ii.  443.) 

54.  If  you  rattle  along  like  your  Mistress's  tongue  (ii.  330.) 

55.  Here  lies  John  Bushby,  honest  man  (ii.  229.) 

66.  When  M — r— no  deceased,  to  the  devil  went  down  (ii.  226.) 

67.  Bless  Jesus  Christ,  0  Cardonness !  (ii.  330.) 

The  entries  down  to  and  including  No.  13  are  in  Burns'  autograph,  and  thence 
to  No.  34,  they  are  (except  those  in  our  list  marked  by  a  *)  inserted  by  an 
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amaiiueuBis.  From  No.  35  downwards  the  entries  are  all  the  poet's  own.  Fol- 
lowing No.  48,  there  is  a  noticeable  blank,  and  the  9  remaining  entries, 
neaded  "  Epigrams  "  appear,  from  the  colour  of  the  ink  and  fainter  penman- 
ship, to  have  been  inserted  at  a  later  period.  The  fact  of  the  very  ill-natured 
one  (54)  against  Mrs  Walter  Kiddel  being  recorded  there,  is  presumptive 
evidence  of  these  entries  having  been  made  after  Glenriddel's  death  (April, 
1794),  and  implies  that  the  poetry  volume  was  surrendered  to  Burns  on  his 
application  to  that  effect,  as  found  in  his  printed  correspondence. 


VERSES  BY  CLARINDA  TO  BURNS,  AND  Hi S  REPLY  THERETO. 


ON  BURNS  SAYING  HE  HAD  "  NOTHING  ELSE 
TO  DO." 

[Clarinda's  lines  are  dated  Christmas  Eve,  17S7.  The  expression  "I  have 
nothing  else  to  do  "  occurs  in  a  letter  addressed  by  the  then  lame  poet  to  Mrs 
Maclehose,  dated  Thursday,  Deer.  20.  She  had,  in  a  letter  of  the  Sunday  pre- 
vious, been  chiding  Burns  for  writing  to  her  in  his  "  romantic  style."  "  Do  you 
remember  (she  added)  that  she  whom  you  address  is  a  married  woman  ?  or, 
would  you,  Jacob-like,  wait  seven  j-ears,  and  even  then,  perhaps,  be  disap- 
pointed, as  he  was '?  "  The  poet  in  a  long  answer,  closes  thus : — "  I  won't  tell 
you  what  reply  my  heart  made  to  your  raillery  of  'seven  years';  but  I  will 
give  what  a  brother  of  my  trade  says  on  the  same  allusion : — 

'The  Patriarch,  to  gain  a  wife,  chaste,  beautiful,  and  young. 
Served  fourteen  years  a  painful  life,  and  never  thought  it  long: 
O  were  you  to  reward  such  cares,  and  life  so  long  would  stay. 
Not  fourteen,  but  four  hundred  years,  would  seem  but  as  one  day  1' 
I  have  written  you  this  scrawl  because  I  have  nothing  else  to  do,"  &c. 

Here  then  we  are  let  into  the  secret  how  the  correspondents  came  to  adopt 
the  pastoral  appellations,  "  Clarinda  "  and  "  Sylvauder."  On  Christmas  eve, 
the  lady  composed  the  verses  in  the  text  and  forwarded  them  to  Burns,  with 
the  signature  "Clarinda,"  and  the  poet  in  his  next  letter  (Dec.  28)  addressed 
her  as  his  dear  "  Clarinda  " — writing  the  name  within  inverted  commas.  Ho 
adds,  "  I  like  the  idea  of  Arcadian  names  in  a  commerce  of  this  kind,"  and 
subscribes  his  letter  "  Sylvander."  These  adopted  names  seem  to  have  been 
almost  uniformly  used  in  their  after  correspondence.  It  appears  certain,  how- 
ever, from  their  letters  at  this  period,  that  Clarinda's  poem  contained  at  least 
three  verses  more  than  Burns  has  preserved  in  the  Glenriddel  MS.  The  poet 
shewed  the  lines  to  Dr.  Gregory  who  began  to  criticise  them,  till  he  was  arres- 
ted by  the  information  that  they  were  the  work  of  a  young  lady  in  town.  On 
1st  Jany.,  1788,  Clarinda  wrote  thus: — "  No  wonder  Dr.  Gregoiy  criticised  my 
lines.  I  saw  several  defects  in  them  myself ;  but  neither  had  time  nor  patience 
(nor  abihty,  perhaps)  to  correct  them.  The  last  three  verses  were  longer  than 
the  f#rmer;  and  in  the  conclusion,  I  saw  a  vile  tautology  which  I  could  not  get 
rid  of."  This  production  of  Clarinda  is  evidently  the  one  which  the  poet  in- 
closed to  his  friend  Kichard  Brown  on  30th  Deer.,  1787,  as  the  composition  of 
"a  young  Edinburgh  widow  for  whom  he  wa=  then  ready  to  hang  himself  " — 
"  you  may  guess  of  her  wit  by  the  following  verses  which  she  sent  me  the 
other  day."] 

"When  first  you  saw  Clarinda's  charms, 
What  raptures  in  your  bosom  grew  ! 

Her  heart  was  shut  to  love's  alarms, 
But  then — you'd  nothing  else  to  do. 
n  C2 
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Apollo  oft  had  lent  his  harp, 

But  now  'twas  strung  from  Cupid's  bow ; 
You  sung — it  reached  Clarinda's  heart, 

She  wish'd — you'd  nothing  else  to  do. 

Fair  Venus  smil'd,  Minerva  frowm'd, 
Cupid  observ'd,  the  arroAV  flew  : 

IndiflFerence  (ere  a  week  went  round) 
Shew'd — j^ou'd  had  nothing  else  to  do. 


Christmas  Eve. 


Clarinda. 


BURNS'  REPLY  TO   THE   FOREGOmG  LINES. 

EXTEMPORE. 

[This  poetical  reply  must  have  been  almost  immediate,  for  Clarinda  in  her 
letter  of  Friday  evening,  Dec.  28,  quotes  one  of  its  expressions,  marking  it  by 
inverted  commas  thus : — "Goodnight!  for  Clarinda's  'heavenly  eyes'  need 
the  earthly  aid  of  sleep.  Adieu !  "  These  verses  by  Burns  are  occujiied  in 
painting  the  struggle  between  Love  and  Friendship,  and  they  gave  birth  to 
Clarinda's  well-known  lines — "  Talk  not  of  Love!  it  gives  me  pain "  (i.  228), 
which  were  produced  on  Jan.  3,  1788.  In  her  letter  of  that  date  she  writes — 
"  You  have  put  me  in  a  rhyming  humour.  The  moment  I  read  yours,  I  wrote 
the  following  lines — Talk  not  of  Love,  &c."] 

When  dear  Clarinda,  matchless  fair, 
First  struck  Sylvander's  raptured  view, 

He  gaz'd,  he  listen'd  to  despair, 
Alas  !  't  was  all  he  dar'd  to  do. 

Love,  from  Clarinda's  heavenly  eyes, 
Transfixed  his  bosom  thro'  and  thro' ; 

But  still  in  Friendship's  guarded  guise. 
For  more  the  demon  fear'd  to  do. 

That  heart,  already  more  than  lost. 

The  imp  beleaguer'd  all  perdue ; 
For  frowning  Honor  kept  his  post, 

To  meet  that  frown  he  shrunk  to  do. 
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His  pangs  the  Bard  refused  to  own, 
Tho'  half  he  wish'd  Clarinda  knew : 

But  Anguish  Avrung  th'  unweeting  groan — 
Who  blames  what  frantic  Pain  must  do  1 

That  heart,  where  motely  follies  blend, 

Was  sternly  still  to  Honor  true  : 
To  prove  Clarinda's  fondest  friend, 

Was  what  a  Lover  sure  might  do. 

The  Muse  his  ready  quill  employ'd. 

No  dearer  bliss  he  could  pursue  ; 
That  bliss  Clarinda  cold  deny'd, — 

"  Send  word  by  Charles  how  you  do  ! " 

The  chill  behest  disarm'd  his  muse 

Till  Passion  all  impatient  grew  : 
He  wrote,  and  hinted  for  excuse, 

'"Twas  'cause  he  'd  nothing  else  to  do." 

But  by  those  hopes  I  have  above  ! 

And  by  those  faults  I  dearly  rue  ! 
The  deed,  the  boldest  mark  of  love. 

For  thee  that  deed  I  dare  to  do  ! 

O,  could  the  Fates  but  name  the  price 

Would  bless  me  with  your  charms  and  you  1 

With  frantic  joy  I'd  pay  it  thrice. 
If  human  art  and  power  could  do  ! 

Then  take,  Clarinda,  friendship's  hand, 
(Friendship,  at  least,  I  may  avow  ;) 

And  lay  no  more  your  chill  command, 
I  '11  write,  whatever  I  've  to  do, 

Sylvander. 
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BIRTHDAY  ODE— 31st  December,  1787. 

iTbe  above  title,  with  date,  ia  that  given  by  the  poet  himself  in  the  Glen- 
riddel  volume,  so  that  Dr.  Chambers  was  wrong  in  concluding  that  because 
Burns  was  then  laid  up  in  Edinburgh,  at  Mr.  Cruickshauks'  house,  by  an 
accident,  the  composition  must  have  been  produced  twelve  months  previously. 
Chambers,  who  had  warm  Jacobite  leanings  of  his  own,  thus  writes  under  date, 
31st  December,  ITSfi— '•  A  few  generous  souls,  perhaps  none  of  them  of  high 
standing  in  societv,  kept  Prince  Charles  Edward's  memoi-y  alive  by  an  annnal 
symposium  on  his  birthday.  On  the  present  occasion,  they  were  favoured  with 
the  attendance  of  Burns  in  the  capacity  of  their  poet-laureate,  and  he  accord- 
ingly produced  an  Ode,  of  which  Dr.  Currie  has  preserved  a  few  star.zas  " 
(ii.  133).  The  passages  thus  printed  by  Dr.  Currie  are,  in  the  present  text, 
enclosed  in  square  brackets.  In  a  footnote,  Currie  makes  the  following 
remarks:— "In  the  first  part  of  the  Ode  there  is  some  beautiful  imagery  which 
the  poet  aftarwards  interwove  in  a  happier  manner  in  the  Chevalier's  Lament 
(ii.  72).  But  if  there  were  no  other  reasons  for  omitiug  to  print  the  entire  poem, 
the  want  of  originality  is  sufBcient.  A  considerable  part  of  it  is  a  kind  of 
rant,  for  which  Indeed  precedent  may  be  cited  in  various  birthday  odes,  but 
with  which  it  is  impossible  to  go  along."] 


Afar  the  illustrious  exile  roams 

Whom  kingdoms  on  this  day  should  hail : 
An  inmate  in  the  casual  shed, 
On  transient  pity's  bounty  fed, 

Haunted  by  busy  memory's  bitter  tale  ! 
Beasts  of  the  forest  have  their  savage  homes  ; 

But  he  who  should  the  imperial  purple  wear 
Owns  not  the  lap  of  earth  Avhere  rests  the  royal  head  ! 

His  wretched  refuge,  dark  despair, 
While  ravening  ^vi'ongs  and  woes  pursue; 
And  distant  far  the  faithful  few 

Who  would  his  sorrows  share. 

IT. 

[False  flatterer,  Hope,  away  ! 

Nor  think  to  lure  us  as  in  days  of  yore : 
We  solemnize  this  sorrowing  natal  day,  * 

To  prove  our  loyal  truth — we  can  no  more  ; 
And,  owning  Heaven's  mysterious  sway, 

Submissive,  low,  adore. 
Ye  honored,  mighty  Dead 

Who  nobly  perished  in  the  glorious  cause. 

Your  King,  your  Country  and  her  Laws, 


Prince  Charles  Staart  died  at  Kome,  precisely  a  month  thereafter. 
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From  great  Dundee,  who  smiling  Victory  led, 

And  fell  a  martyr  in  her  arms — 

What  breast  of  northern  mould  but  warms  1 — 
To  bold  Balmerino's  undying  name, 
"Whose  soul  of  fire,  lighted  at  Heaven's  high  flame, 
Deserves  the  proudest  wreath  departed  heroes  claim : 
Not  unrevenged  your  fate  shall  lie, 

It  only  lags,  the  fatal  hour ; 
Your  blood  shall  with  incessant  cry 

Awake  at  last  the  unsparing  Power : 
As  from  the  cliff,  with  thundering  course, 

The  snowy  ruin  smokes  along 
With  doubling  speed,  and  gathering  force, 

Till,  crashing  deej),  it  whelms  the  cottage  in  the  vale; 
So  Vengeance']  arm,  ensanguined,  strong, 

Shall  with  resistless  might  assail — 
Usurping  Brunswick's  pride  shall  lowly  lay. 
And  Stuart's  wrongs  and  yours,  with  tenfold  weight 
rejiay. 

HI. 

Perdition  !  baleful  child  of  Night, 
Rise  and  revenge  the  injured  right 

Of  Stuart's  royal  race  : 
Lead  on  the  unmuzzled  hounds  of  hell, 
Till  all  the  frighted  echoes  tell 

The  blood-notes  of  the  chase : 
Full  on  the  quarry  point  their  view, 
Full  on  the  base  usurping  crew, 

The  tools  of  faction,  and  the  nation's  curse  ! 
Hark,  how  the  cry  grows  on  the  "wind ; 
They  leave  the  lagging  gale  behind ; 
Their  savage  fury  pitiless  they  pour ; 
With  murderous  eyes  already  they  devour : 
See  Brunswick  sjDent,  a  wretched  prey, 
His  life  one  poor  despairing  day, 

Where  each  avenging  hour  still  ushers  in  a  worse ! 
Such  havock,  howling  all  abroad. 

Their  utter  ruin  bring ; 

The  base  apostates  to  their  God, 

Or  rebels  to  their  King. 


VARIATIONS  AND  ADDITIONAL  VERSES  TO  PUBLISHED  POEMS. 

A  POET'S  WELCOME  TO  HIS  LOYE-BEGOTTEN 
DAUGHTER, 

WHO  FIRST  ENTITLED  HIM  TO  THE  VENERABLE  APPELLATION 
OF  FATHER. 

[The  version  of  this  poem  which  we  give  at  page  188,  we  consider,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  superior  to  tlie  Glenriddel  copy,  wliich  has  nothing  to  correspond 
with  the  fine  closing  stanza  in  the  former,  although  it  contains  seven  instead  of 
only  six  verses,  and  two  of  these  are  entirely  new.  The  order  of  the  stanzas 
is  as  follows : — i.  "  Thou's  welcome,  wean,"  etc. ;  ii.  "  What  tho'  they  ca'  me," 
etc.;  iii.  New  stanza,  given  below;  iv.  "Wee  image  o' my  "  etc. ;  v.  "Sweet 
fruit,"  etc.;  vi.  New  stanza,  given  below;  vii.  "For  if  thou  be  what,"  etc., 
which  correspondB  with  our  verse  5th,  and  concludeB  the  poem.] 

Ver.  3— 

Welcome  !  my  bonie,  sweet,  wee  clochter, 
Tho'  ye  come  liere  a  wee  unsought  for, 
And  tho'  your  comin'  I  hae  fought  for — 

Baith  Kirk  and  Queir; 
Yet,  by  my  faith,  ye're  no  unwrought  for, 

That  I  shall  swear  ! 

Yer.  6— 

Tho'  I  should  be  the  waur  bestead, 
Thou's  be  as  braw  and  bienly  clad. 
And  thy  young  years  as  nicely  bred 

Wi'  education, 
As  ouy  brat  o'  Wedlock's  bed, 

In  a'  thy  station. 

Yer.  7— 

For  if  thou  be  what  I  wad  hae  thee, 
And  tak'  the  counsel  I  sliall  gie  thee, 
I'll  never  rue  my  trouble  wi'  thee, 

The  cost  nor  shame  o't, 
But  be  a  loving  father  to  thee. 

And  brag  the  name  o't. 
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EPISTLE  TO  JOHN  GOLDIE,  AUG.,  1785. 

[The  version  at  p.  193,  printed  from  Stewart  has  hitherto  seemed  complete 
enough,  and  so  far  as  it  goes,  its  readings  are  superior  to  the  variations  in  the 
Glenriddel  MS.  We  now  give  two  additional  stanzas,  which  are  followed  in 
the  MS.  by  the  two  excellent  verses  in  praise  of  "  Honest  Nappy  "  (printed  at 
p.  274;,  and  which  henceforth  must  be  held  as  forming  part  of  this  epistle.] 

For  me  my  skill's  but  very  sma', 
And  skill  in  prose  I've  nane  ava ; 
But  quietlenwise,  between  us  twa, 

Weel  may  ye  speed  ! 
And  tho'  they  sud  ye  sair  misca', 

Ne'er  fash  your  head. 

Ee'n  swinge  the  dogs,  and  thresh  them  sicker ; 
The  mair  they  squeel  ay  chap  the  thicker ; 
And  still  'mang  hands  a  hearty  bicker 

0'  something  stout, 
It  gars  an  owther's  pulse  beat  quicker, 

And  helps  his  wit. 

There's  naething  like  the  honest  nappy, 
&c.,  &c.,  &c. 


HOLY  WILLIE'S  PRAYER. 

[There  are  no  important  variations  from  the  Stewart  version  which  we  have 
printed  at  p.  195,  hut  it  has  the  motto  from  Pope — "  And  send  the  godly  in  a 
pet  to  pray" — evidently  an  after-touch  introduced  when  the  author  had  extended 
his  reading  among  the  poets.  The  present  editor  recently  inspected  a  "  Dumfries 
copy  "  of  this  famous  satire,  which  was  offered  for  sale  by  an  Edinburgh  dealer 
at  the  modest  price  of  £2-5.  It  also  was  adorned  with  the  motto,  and  appended 
to  it  was  a  certificate  by  Robert  Burns,  junior,  to  the  effect  that  the  foregoing 
was  in  his  father's  handwriting  and  contained  his  latest  corrections.  The 
variations  from  the  Steirart  version  were  anything  but  improvements.  In  par- 
ticular, we  noticed  a  serious  change  for  the  worse  in  the  third  last  verse  of  the 
prayer,  and  we  presume  the  Glenriddel  copy  will  correspond  with  it, — although 
on  that  point  we  cannot  be  positive.    It  is  as  follows  : — ] 

"  0  L — D,  my  G — d,  that  glib-tongued  Aiken — 
]\Iy  very  heart  and  flesh  are  quakin 
To  think  how  I  sat  sweatin,  shakin, 

And  p — d  wi'  dread. 
While  Auld,  wi'  hingin  lip,  gaed  snakin', 

And  hid  his  head." 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  Bard  had  latterly  been  induced  to  alter — and  in  our 
humble  opinion,  spoil— this  stanza,  by  the  importunity  of  Dumfriesshire  friends 
who  could  not  form  an  intelligible  idea  of  the  word  "snakin  "  as  used  in  the 
original  Ayrshire  copies.    There  it  is  not  Auld  but  "  Orator  Bob  "  who  is  pic- 
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tured  "  wl'  hingiu  lip  and  snakiu" — and  there  we  are  also  told  the  orator  "held 
up  his  head  "—not  "hid  his  head,"  as  Auld,  in  the  Dumfries  copy,  is  consistently 
made  to  do,  where  the  word  '•  snakin  "  is  merely  the  English  word  "  sneaking." 
Not  so,  however,  in  the  Ayrshire  copies  where  "  snakin  "  has  the  very  opposite 
meaning,  namely  exulting.  The  picture  in  the  early  version  is  thus  truly  grand. 
The  oi-ator  observes  the  effect  of  his  eloquence  on  his  client's  persecutors,  and 
rears  his  head  like  a  leopard  after  hitting  a  damaging  blow  with  his  fore-paw: 
the  under  jaw  firmly  lowers  itself,  while  the  nostrils  distend,  and  from  the 
palate  of  the  speaker  escapes  a  sound  of  defiance  and  contempt  for  his 
opponent.  This  is  what  Burns  calls  "snakin'."  It  may  not  be  found  in  any 
Scotch  Dictionary;  but  every  Ayrshire  man,  and  hundreds  in  other  lowland 
and  even  highland  counties  of  Scotland,  understand  the  word  so,  when  read  in 
the  connection  referred  to.] 


THE  KIRK'S  ALARM. 

[The  Glenriddel  copy  contains  only  15  verses,  and  wants  those  commencing 
"  Town  of  Ayr,"  "  Singet  Sawney,"  and  "  Holy  Will."  On  the  whole,  we  con- 
sider that  it' is  inferior  to  other  versions  we  have  examined.  The  powerful 
verse  "  Davie  Bluster"  (ii.  209)  appears  there  in  the  following  form : — ^] 

Davie  Rant !  Davie  Rant ! 

In  a  face  like  a  saunt, 
And  a  heart  that  would  poison  a  hog, 

Raise  an  impudent  roar, 

Like  a  breaker  lee-shore, 
Or  the  Kirk  will  be  tint  in  a  bog. 

Like  our  version  at  p.  209,  a  copy  in  the  Burns-monument  at  Edinburgh  has 
B  postscript  appended  to  it,  addressed  to  the  recipient  of  the  MS.,  who  in  this 
instance  may  have  been  John  Kennedy,  factor  at  Dumfries  House,  if  not 
John  M'Murdo,  Esq.,  Chamberlain  at  Drumlanrig.     It  is  as  follows : — ] 

Factor  John  !  Factor  John  ! 

Whom  the  Lord  made  alone. 
And  ne'er  made  another  thy  peer ; 

Thy  poor  servant,  the  bard. 

In  respectful  regard. 
Presents  thee  this  token  sincere. — R.  B. 

[The  monument  copy  also  has  the  i-epeat  of  the  last  line  in  each  verse,  and 
although  it  wants  the  stanza  devoted  to  "  Holy  Will,"  it  has  some  important 
variations  of  other  verses,  for  instance : — ] 

Muirland  Jock  !  Muirland  Jock  ! 

When  the  L — d  gave  a  stock. 
That  Avould  set  up  a  tinkler  in  brass ; 

If  ill-manners  were  wit. 

There's  nae  mortal  sae  fit 
To  prove  the  poor  doctoran  ass. ' 

[Wo  have  only  to  add  that  the  title  of  that  copy  is  "  The  Kirk's  Alarm,"  n 
Ballad.    Tune— Cowie  rouse,  brother  sporlsmen.'\ 
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ODE  TO  THE  DEPAKTED  EEGENCY  BILL— 1789. 

[In  October,  1788,  King  George  III.  having  shewn  symptoms  of  unsound  mind, 
the  political  atmosphere  was  soon  agitated  by  discussions  as  to  the  choice  of  a 
Begent.    This  was  slily  alluded  to  by  Burns  in  his  "Elegy  on  the  year  1788, 
which  was  sent  to  a  London  Newspaper  in  January,  1789 : — 
"  0  Eighty-nine,  thou's  but  a  bairn, 

And  no'  owre  auld,  I  hope,  to  learn : 

Thou  beardless  boy,  I  pray,  take  care, 

Now  thou  has  got  thy  daddy's  chair — 

Nae  hand-cuffed,  muzzled,  shackled  Hegent, 

But,  like  himsel',  a  full,  free  agent — 

Be  sure  ye  follow  out  the  plan 

Nae  waur  than  he  did,  honest  man, — 

As  muckle  better  as  ye  can." 
The  convalescence  and  complete  recovery  of  the  king,  however,  was  ofBcially 
announced  before  the  close  of  Slarch,  1789,  and  that  put  an  end  to  the  political 
squabbles  created  by  the  introduction  of  the  Regency  Bill. 
"Dread  Thurlow's  powers  to  awe. 

His  rhetoric,  blasphemy,  and  law." 
are  also  touched  upon  in  a  piece  of  "  New  Psalmody,"  (ii.  410)  produced  by 
Burns  in  April  following.    King  George  III.  retained  his  throne  till  January, 
1811,  when,  his  reason  again  giving  way,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  appointed 
Eegent— a  poBition  he  occupied  till  the  old  King's  death  in  1820] 

I. 

Daughter  of  Chaos'  doting  years, 
Nurse  of  ten  thousand  hopes  and  fears, 
Whether  thy  airy,  unsubstantial  shade 
(The  rites  of  sepulture  now  duly  paid,) 
Spread  abroad  its  hideous  form 
On  the  roaring  civil  storm. 
Deafening  din  and  warring  rage, 
Factions  wild  with  factions  wage ; 

Or  underground. 

Deep  sunk,  profound. 
Among  the  demons  of  the  earth, 

With  groans  that  make 

The  mountains  shake. 
Thou  mourn  thy  ill-starred,  blighted  birth ; 
Or  in  the  uncreated  void. 

Where  seeds  of  future  being  fight, 
With  lightened  step  thou  wander  wide. 

To  greet  thy  mother,  ancient  Night, 
And  as  each  jarring,  monster-mass  is  past, 
Fond  recollect  what  once  thou  wast : 
In  manner  due,  beneath  this  sacred  oak. 
Hear,  spirit,  hear  !  thy  presence  I  invoke  ! 
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II. 

By  a  Monarcli's  heaven-struck-fate  I 

By  a  disunited  State  ! 

By  a  generous  Prince's  wrongs  ! 

By  a  Senate's  strife  of  tongues  ! 

By  a  Premier's  sullen  pride, 

Louring  on  the  changing  tide  ! 

By  dread  Thurlow's  powers  to  awe — 

Rhetoric,  blasphemy  and  law  ! 

By  the  turbulent  ocean — 

A  Nation's  commotion 

By  the  harlot-caresses 

Of  borough  addresses  ! 

By  days  few  and  evil — 

Thy  portion,  poor  devil  ! 
By  pov/er,  wealth,  show — the  gods  by  men  adored ! 
By  nameless  Poverty — their  hell  abhorred  ! 
By  all  they  hope  !    By  all  they  fear ! 
Hear  ! ! !     And  Appear  ! ! ! 

III. 

Stare  not  on  me,  thou  ghastly  power  ! 
Nor,  grim  with  chained  defiance,  lour  : 
No  Babel-structure  would  I  build 

Where— order  exiled  from  his  native  sway — ■ 
Confusion  may  the  Regent-sceptre  wield, 

While  all  would  rule  and  none  obey : 
Go,  to  the  world  of  Man  relate 
The  story  of  thy  sad,  eventful  fate  ; 
And  call  presumptuous  Hope  to  hear, 
And  bid  him  check  his  blind  career, 
And  tell  the  sore-prest  sons  of  Care, 
Never,  never  to  despair  ! 

IV. 

Paint  Charles's  speed  on  Avings  of  fire, 
The  object  of  his  fond  desire. 
Beyond  his  boldest  hopes,  at  hand  : 
Paint  all  the  triumph  of  the  Portland  band  : 
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Mark  how  they  lift  the  joy-exulting  voice, 
And  how  their  numerous  creditors  rejoice ; 
But  just  as  hopes  to  warm  enjoyment  rise, 
Cry,  Convalescence  I  and  the  vision  flies. 

V. 

Then  next  pourtray  a  darkening  twilight  gloom, 

Eclipsing  sad  a  gay  rejoicing  morn, 
While  proud  Ambition  to  the  untimely  tomb, 

By  gnashing  grim,  despairing  fiends  is  borne; 
Paint  ruin,  in  the  shape  of  high  l)[undas], 

Gaping  with  giddy  terror  o'er  the  brow ; 
In  vain  he  struggles,  the  fates  behind  him  press, 

And  clamorous  hell  yawns  for  her  prey  below. 
How  fallen  That  whose  pride  iate  scaled  the  skies  ! 
And  This,  like  Lucifer,  no  more  to  rise  ! 
Again  pronounce  the  powerful  word, — 
See  Day,  triumphant  from  the  Night,  restored  ! 

Then  know  this  truth,  ye  sons  of  men  ! — 
Thus  ends  thy  moral  tale — 

Your  darkest  terrors  may  be  vain. 
Your  brightest  hopes  may  fail. 


ON  GLENEIDDEL'S  FOX  BREAKING  HIS  CHAIN. 

A   FRAGMENT. 

[The  date  of  this  happy  effusion  is  nowhere  indicated;  but  we  may  infer 
from  its  late  insertion  in  the  MS.  volume,  and  certain  allusions  in  the  poem, 
that  it  was  composed  in  1791,  shortly  before  Burns  left  Ellisland  to  reside  in 
the  town  of  Dumfries.  The  reader,  after  the  irregular  measure  adopted  in  the 
preceding  Odes,  will  find  it  a  relief  to  return  here  to  the  poet's  primitive  style 
— that  of  the  Twa  Dogs,  Tarn  o'Shanter,  &c.] 

Thou,  Liberty,  thou  art  my  theme ; 
Not  such  as  idle  Poets  dream, 
Who  trick  thee  up  a  Heathen  goddess 
That  a  fantastic  cap  and  rod  has  ; 
Such  stale  conceits  are  poor  and  silly ; 
I  paint  thee  out,  a  Highland  filly, 
A  sturdy,  stubborn,  handsome  dapple. 
As  sleek  's  a  mouse,  as  round  's  an  apple, 
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That  Avhen  thou  pleasest  can  do  wonders ; 
But  when  thy  hickless  rider  bhmders, 
Or  if  thy  fancy  should  demur  there, 
Wilt  break  thy  neck  ere  thou  go  further. 

These  things  premis'd,  I  sing,  a  fox 
Was  caught  among  his  native  rocks, 
And  to  a  dirty  kennel  chained, 
How  he  his  liberty  regained. 

Glenriddel,  a  Whig  without  a  stain, 

A  Whig  in  principle  and  grain, 

Couldst  thou  enslave  a  free-born  creature, 

A  native  denizen  of  nature  1 

How  couldst  thou,  with  a  heart  so  good, 

(A  better  ne'er  was  sluiced  with  blood) 

Nail  a  poor  devil  to  a  tree. 

That  ne'er  did  harm  to  thine  or  thee  ? 

The  staunchest  Whig  Glenriddel  was. 
Quite  frantic  in  his  Country's  cause ; 
And  oft  was  Reynard's  prison  passing. 
And  with  his  brother  Whigs  canvassing 
The  Rights  of  Men,  the  Powers  of  Women, 
With  all  the  dignity  of  Freemen. 

Sir  Reynard  daily  heard  debates 
Of  Princes',  Kings',  and  Nations'  fates  ; 
With  many  rueful,  bloody  stories 
Of  tyrants,  Jacobites,  and  Tories  : 
From  liberty  how  angels  fell. 
That  now  are  galley-slaves  in  hell ; 
How  Nimrod  first  the  trade  began 
Of  binding  Slavery's  chains  on  man  ; 
How  fell  Semiramis,  (G-d  d-mn  her  !) 
Did  first  with  sacrilegious  hammer. 
For  Man  dethroned  forge  hen-peck  fetters  ; 
(All  ills  till  then  were  trivial  matters) 
How  Xerxes,  that  abandoned  Tory, 
Thought  cutting  throats  was  reaping  glory, 
Until  the  stubborn  Whigs  of  Sparta 
Taught  him  great  Nature's  Magna  Charta ; 
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How  mighty  Kome  her  fiat  hurl'd, 

Resistless  o'er  a  bowing  world, 

And  kinder  than  they  did  desire, 

Polished  mankind  with  sword  and  fire : 

With  much  too  tedious  to  relate, 

Of  ancient  and  of  modern  date, 

But  ending,  still,  how  Billy  Pitt, 

(Unlucky  boy  !)  with  wicked  wit. 

Has  gagg'd  old  Britain,  drained  her  coflfer, 

As  butchers  bind  and  bleed  a  heifer,— 

Thus  wily  Rejaiard  by  degrees, 

In  kennel  listening  at  his  ease, 

Suck'd  in  a  mighty  stock  of  knowledge, 

As  much  as  some  folks  at  a  college. — 

Knew  Britain's  rights  and  constitution, 

Her  aggrandisement,  dimmution. 

How  fortune  wrought  us  good  from  evil ; 

Let  no  man,  then,  despise  the  devil, 

As  who  should  say,  I  ne'er  can  need  him ; 

Since  we  to  scoundrels  owe  our  freedom. — 


EPITAPH  ON  CAPT.  LASCELLS. 

[This  very  bitter  bit  of  satire,  is  among  the  last  of  the  poet's  entries  into  the 
Glenriddel  volume,  and  in  all  probability  was  inserted  after  the  book  was 
returned  to  him.  on  his  solicitation,  subsequent  to  the  Laird's  death,  (April, 
1794.)  It  is  a  fit  companion  to— or  rather,  only  another  form  of  the  equally 
savage  Epitaph  on  Walter  Kiddel,  printed  at  page  223,  vol.  it.  It  is  conceived 
in  the  spirit  of  the  following  epigram  by  Demodocus,  a  poet  of  ancient  Greece. 

"A  noxious  viper  once  a  Cappadocian  bit; 
But  soon  the  reptile  died— his  blood  had  poisoned  it!  "] 

When  Lascells  thought  fit  from  this  world  to  depart,* 
Some  friends  warmly  spoke  of  embalming  his  heart : 
A  bystander  whispers,  pray  don't  make  so  much  o't, 
The  subject  is  poison — no  reptile  will  touch  it. 

*  When  Burns  hit  upon  this  line,  the  following  happy  effusion  by  Matthew 
Prior,  must  have  been  humming  in  his  ear : — 

When  Bibo  thought  fit  from  this  world  to  retreat, 

As  full  of  champagne  as  an  egg's  full  of  meat. 

He  waked  in  the  boat,  and  to  Ghaeon  he  said. 

He  would  be  rowed  back,  for  he  was  not  yet  dead: 

"  Trim  the  boat,  and  sit  quiet !  "  stern  Charon  replied, 

"  You  may  have  forgot — you  were  drunk  when  you  died." 
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20.— THE  WINTER  IT  IS  PAST. 

[We  feel  that  we  cannot  consistently  close  our  volume  without  giving  the 
words  of  this  favourite  song,  with  which  the  name  of  Burns  has  been  so  long 
associated.  Cromek  found  the  first  two  verses,  in  the  poet's  handwriting, 
among  his  manuscripts,  and  included  them  as  a  Rflique  of  Burns.  Stenhouse 
and  other  editors  have  expressed  their  belief  that  the  song  is  of  older  date  than 
Burns'  time ;  and  although  such  may  be  the  case,  no  one  has  pointed  to  any 
collection  prior  to  the  date  of  Johnson's  second  volume,  where  it  is  to  be  found. 
The  present  editor  is  in  possession  of  a  wretchedly  printed  broadside,  of  un^ 
certain  antiquity,  containing  with  other  perilous  stuff,  a  piece  called,  "The 
Curragh  of  Kildare,"  a  ballad  of  eight  verses,  into  which  every  stanza  of  the 
song  in  our  text,  except  the  second,  is  introduced,  with  little  apparent  connec- 
tion. From  this  fact  we  draw  the  inference  that  Burns  picked  out  for  the 
Afuseuni,  three  verses  of  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  and  inserted,  as  verse  second, 
those  truly  beautiful  lines,  "  The  rose  upon  the  hreer,"  *:c.,  which,  without  fear 
of  challenge,  we  now  claim  as  his  own  composition.  We  proceed  to  treat  the 
reader  with  all  the  rejected  stanzas  of  this  strange  ballad:— 

"  I'll  put  on  my  cap  of  black,  and  my  fringe  about  my  neck, 
And  rings  on  my  fingers  I'll  wear; 
All  this  I'll  undertoke  for  my  true  lover's  sake, 
Who  rides  at  the  Curragh  of  Kildare. 

Bright  livery  I  shall  wear,  and  I'll  comb  my  brown  hair, 

And  I'll  dresB  in  the  velvets  of  green  ; 
Straightway  I  will  repair  to  the  Curragh  of  Kildare, 

And  'tis  there  I'll  get  tidings  of  him. 

They  were  running  for  The  Plate,  and  with  patience  I  did  wait, 

Thinking  there  my  young  .lohnston  I'd  see ; 
But  Fortune,  ho  unkind,  made  my  sweetheart  stay  behind, 

Far  away  in  the  Lorgans  from  me. 

Farewell,  my  joy  and  heart!  if  thou  and  I  must  i>»rt— 

Tho'  they  tell  "me  thou'rt  below  my  degree  : 
Vet,  thou  tairest  of  mankind,  I  will  never  change  my  mind — 
I'll  ne'er  love  man  but  thee'.  " 
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The  reader  will  be  puzzled  to  understand  how  the  verses  in  the  text  could  get 
mixed  up  with  matter  lilie  the  foregoing.  There  is  a  fifth  verse,  of  some  merit, 
which  we  transfer  from  the  ballad  to  the  song,  because  it  seems  to  harmonize 
better  with  the  latter. 

"We  have  only  farther  to  record,  that  the  song — as  in  the  Museum,  was,  during 
the  regency  and  royalty  of  the  fourth  George,  brought  into  notice  through  the 
vocalism  of  the  renowned  Brahani,  who  delighted  to  give  effect  to  its  fine  melody 
and  tender  sentiments.  We  put  Burns'  four  lines  in  brackets :  the  rest  of  the 
song  is  by  some  older  hand.] 

The  winter  it  is  past,  and  the  summer's  come  at  last, 
And  the  h'ttle  birds,  they  sing  on  every  tree ; 

The  hearts  of  these  are  glad,  while  mine  is  very  sad, 
For  my  lover  is  parted  from  me. 

[The  rose  upon  the  breer,  by  the  waters  running  clear, 
May  have  charms  for  the  linnet  or  the  bee  ; 

Their  little  loves  are  blest,  and  their  httle  hearts  at  rest, 
But  my  lover  is  parted  from  me.] 

My  love,  like  yonder  sun,  in  the  firmament  doth  run 

Ever  bright,  ever  constant  and  true; 
But  his  is  like  the  moon  that  wanders  up  and  down, 

And  every  month  it  is  new. 

0  do  not  think  it  strange  that  the  world  I  would  range 

To  secure  for  my  soul  its  delight ; 
For,  bound  as  with  a  chain,  Love's  captive  I  remain, 

And  my  tears  are  the  dew-drops  of  Night. 

Ye  maidens  cross'd  in  love — and  the  cross  will  not  remove — 

Take  my  pity  for  the  pangs  ye  endure ! 
When  true-love's  uureturn'd,  let  the  poor  heart  break  un- 
mourn'd — 

In  the  kind  grave  Love  bath  its  cure  I 
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BEHOLD  THE  FATAL  HOUR. 


[At  page  350,  under  the  heading  "  Memoranda  of  pieces  erroneously  printed 
as  compositions  of  Burns,"  the  reader  will  find  (Articles  xiii.  and  xiv.)  special 
reference  to  a  literary  discovery  made  a  few  years  ago,  by  which  the  number 
of  Burns'  lyrics  were  lesssened  by  two.  Just  as  we  are  closing  the  Text  of  the 
present  volume,  we  are  favoured  with  a  polite  communication  from  the 
gentleman  who  .  lade  that  discovery — Mr.  James  Christie,  librarian  of  Dollar 
Institution — which  tells  the  interesting  fact  that,  in  the  same  old  periodical  in 
which  he  found  the  two  pieces  alluded  to,  (Edinbtn-gk  Magazine  for  1774,)  Mr. 
Christie  has  culled  out  of  a  straggling  poem  of  16  stanzas,  inserted  in  its 
"  poet's  corner,"  the  following  beautiful  verses.  These  are  undoubtedly  the 
original  of  the  song— "Behold  the  hour,  the  boat  arrive,"  given  at  page  95  of 
this  volume.  Burns  was  just  15  years  old  when  that  volume  of  the  Magazine 
was  published  :  he  must  have  obtained  possession  of  it,  and  it  is  surprising  to 
find  him  appropriating  so  very  freely,  in  three  of  his  lyrics,  the  ideas  and 
words  of  the  nameless  minstrels  who  contributed  them  to  that  old  repository. 
The  copy  of  the  song  "Behold  the  hour,"  eent  by  Burns  to  Clarinda  in  1791, 
approaches  even  closer  to  the  original  than  the  verses  supplied  to  Thomson 
in  1793.] 


Behold  the  fatal  hour  arrive, 

Nice,  my  Nice,  ah  farewell ! 
Severed  from  thee  can  I  survive — 

From  thee  whom  I  have  loved  so  well '? 
Endless  and  deep  shall  be  my  woes, 

No  ray  of  comfort  shall  I  see  : 
Sweet  Hope  !  0  soothe  me  to  repose. 

By  whispering  she  remembers  me  ! 

Along  the  solitary  shore 

I'll  wander,  pensive  and  alone, 
And  wild  re-echoing  rocks  implore 

To  tell  me  where  my  nymph  is  gone  ! 
Of  Nic(^,  wheresoe'er  she  goes, 

Tlie  fond  attendant  I  would  be, 
And  give  my  longing  soul  repose 

By  proof  that  she  remembers  me. 


APPENDIX. 


NO.  1.— TABLE  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT   PUBLICA- 
TIONS OF  BURNS'  WORKS. 

It  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  withdraw  the  very  extensive  list 
of  publications  appended  to  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  headed 
"BIBLIOTHECA  BURNSIANA  ; "  substituting  for  it  a  con- 
cise Table  of  the  leading  editions,  as  being  all  that  are  likely 
to  interest  the  great  bulk  of  our  readers.  We  cannot  afford, 
however,  to  omit  the  following  interesting  document  relating  to 
Burns'  first  appearance  as  an  author,  which  in  our  last  editi(Mi 
was  prefixed  to  the  catalogue  referred  to. 

BURNS'  PROPOSALS  FOR  PUBLISHING,  IN  1786. 

In  1871,  the  world  was  first  made  aware  of  the  existence  of 
one  copy  of  the  poet's  printed  prospectus,  or  proposals  to  piibliali, 
which  is  more  than  once  alluded  to  in  his  letters  of  April, 
1786.  J.  B.  Greenshields,  Esq.,  of  Kerse,  Lesmahago,  is  the 
fortunate  possessor  of  the  unique  relic  of  which  we  subjoin  a 
copy.  Appended  to  it,  in  manuscript,  are  the  signatures  of  16 
subscribers  (supposed  to  belong  to  a  district  in  Carrick).  A  pen 
has  been  scored  through  the  15th  name — that  of  Wm.  Lorrimer 
— followed  by  a  note  apparently  in  the  poet's  hand,  thus  : — 
"  Copy  sent  per  Charles  Crichton. — The  blockhead  refused  it." 

'■^  April  14th,  17SG. 

Pkopcsals  for  Publishing,  by  Subscription, 
SCOTTISH  POEMS,  by  51obert  Burns. 

The  work  to  be  elegantly  printed  in  one  volume  octavo. 
Price,  stitched,  Three  Shillings.  As  the  Author  has  not  the 
most  distant  mercenary  view  in  publishing,  as  soon  as  so  many 
Subscribers  appear  as  will  defray  the  necessary  expense,  the  Work 
will  be  sent  to  the  press. 

d2 
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'  Set  out  the  brunt  side  uf  your  shin, 
For  pride  in  poeta  is  nae  sin  ; 
Glory'6  the  prize  for  which  they  rin, 

And  Fame's  their  joe  ; 
And  wha  best  blaws  his  horn  shall  win — 

And  wherefor  no'  ? ' 

Allan  Eamsay. 


We,    undersubscribers    engage    to  take  the  above-mentioned 
Work,  on  the  conditions  specified  : — 

[Here  folloio  Subscribers'  names  in  MS.I 


William  Murray,  one  copy. 
K.  Thomson,  1  copy. 
James  Hall,  one  copy. 
Gavin  Stewart,  ane  copy. 
John  Hasting,  one  copie. 
Will.  Johnston,  3  coppies. 
Jas.  Inglis,  one  copie. 
John  Boswell,  one  copy. 
Gavin  Gedbes,  two  copies. 
Geo.  Howitson,  one  copy. 


Colin  M 'Doug all,  one  coppy. 
Charles  Howitson,  one  copy. 
William  M'Call,  one  copy. 

(Sent  per  Mr.  Dun.) 
William  Templeton,  one  coppy 
William  Lorrimer — 

[Copy  sent  per  Charles  Crich- 
ton.  The  Blockhead  refused  i<.] 
John  Mirry,  two  coppies." 


1786.  "Poems  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect."  Blue  boards 
with  white  back,  price  3s.     John  Wilson,  Kilmarnock. 

[A  facsimile  of  the  original  Title-page  is  inserted  imme- 
diately before  the  text,  vol.  i.  of  the  present  work.  This 
Fir.'it  Edition  was  printed  and  published  by  subscription, 
and  appeared  at  the  end  of  July.  Only  612  copies  were 
thrown  off,  of  which  350  were  subscribed  for.  Copies 
are  now  exceedingly  rare,  the  market  price  of  one 
in  good  condition,  at  the  present  date,  being  about  £25. 
A  facsimile  repi'int  of  this  rare  volume  was  published  by 
James  M'Kie,  Kilmarnock,  in  1867,  at  the  price  of 
10s  6d.  Copies  of  the  latter  which  were  supplied  to  sub- 
scribers only,  now  sell  for  considerably  more  than  the 
subscription  value.  ] 

1787.  "Poems  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect,"  by  llobert  Burns. 
Edinburgh  :  printed  for  the  author  and  sold  by  William 
Creech,  mdcclxxxvii.     8vo.     Price  6s — to  subscribers  5s. 

[This  is  usually  called  the  Fimt  Edinburcjh,  or  Caledonian 
Hunt  Edition.  From  the  subscription  list  prefixed,  it 
appears  that  2800  coi)ies  were  subscribed  for.  The  printed 
stock  was  speedily  exhausted,  and  to  su])ply  the  p)d)lic 
demand,  a  London  Edition,  l)earing  to  be  "Printed  for 
A.  Strachan  ;  T.  Cadell,  in  the  Strand  ;  and  W.  Creech, 
Edinburgh  ;  "  was  produced  in  same  year.     The  growing 
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demand  for  copies,  being  yet  unsatisfied,  W.  Creech  (still 
in  1787)  published  a  reprint  of  the  author's  edition.  These 
supplementary  editions  of  1787,  contain  several  typograph- 
ical errors,  and  now  bring  a  smaller  price  in  the  market 
than  the  one  "printed  for  the  author,"  which,  in  good 
condition,  sells  for  about  30s.  Both  London  and  Edin- 
burgh reprints  of  that  year,  are  known  to  collectors  aa 
the  "stinking"  editions,  because  in  the  Address  to  a  Hagtjis, 
the  word  "skinking"  (meaning  watery  or  gelailnous)  is 
so  spelled.  All  three  editions  have  Beugo's  engraving  of 
the  Poet's  portrait  by  Nasmyth,  as  a  frontispiece ;  the 
impression  in  the  later  prints  being  sadly  worn.] 

1792.  "The  Scots  Musical  Museum" — A  collection  of  Scots 
Songs,  with  proper  Basses  for  the  Pianoforte.  Printed 
and  sold  by  James  Johnson,  Edinburgh.     4  vols.  8vo. 

[This  noble  work,  the  literary  portion  of  which  was 
superintended  by  Burns,  had  reached  the  extent  of  four 
volumes  in  August,  1792,  each  volume  containing  a  hun- 
dred songs,  a  great  proportion  of  which  were  written 
expressly  for  that  work  by  himself.  Two  additional  vols, 
were  published  after  Burns'  death,  and  these  also  contain 
a  considerable  number  of  his  songs.] 

1793.  "  Poems  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect,  by  Robert  Burns. 
Second  Edition,  considerably  enlarged."  2  vols.,  post 
8vo.     T.  Cadell,  London  ;  and  W.  Creech,  Edinburgh. 

1794.  The  same  Title.  "A  new  Edition,  considerably  enlarged- 
William  Creech,  Edinburgh."     2  vols.,  post  8vo. 

[These  two  editions  are  very  similar  in  appearance,  with 
Beugo's  head  of  Burns  prefixed,  in  a  very  worn  condition. 
Vol.  I.  ends  with  "  Winter,  A  Dirge  ;"  and  vol.  ii.,  com- 
mencing with  the  "  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  closes  with 
"  The  Whistle."  Towards  the  end  20  additional  poems 
are  introduced,  Tam  o'  Shunter,  Elegy  on  Capt.  Matthew 
Henderson,  and  the  Lament  for  Glencalrn  being  among  the 
number.  A  very  few  emendations  on  his  early  poems  are 
adopted.] 

1800.  "The  Woi-ks  of  Robert  Burns  ;  with  an  account  of  his 
Life  and  a  Criticism  on  his  Writings,"  &c.  In  4  volumes. 
Liverpool,  Printed  by  J.  M'Creery,  for  T.  Cadell,  Junr., 
and  W.  Davies,  Strand.  London ;  and  W.  Creech,  Edin- 
burgh. Demy  8vo.,  with  portrait  and  illustrated 
title-page.  [The  portrait  is  a  coarse  engraving  by  J.  Neagle, 
from  Nasmyth 's  painting.] 

1801.  Same  Title.  "The  Second  Edition."  Printed  by  R.  Noble, 
in  the  Old  Bailey,  for  T.  Caddel,  Junr.,  and  W.  Davies, 
Strand,  London  ;  and  W.  Creech,  Edinburgh.     8vo. 

[These  two  editions  are  the  celebrated  ones  by  Dr. 
Currie,  and  are  remarkal)le  for  the  absence  of  liis  name  on 
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the  title-page.  The  first  of  these  was  published  for  be- 
hoof of  the  Poet's  widow  and  family,  and  realized  to  them 
about  £1400.  A  long  list  of  subscribers'  names  is  adhibi- 
ted. The  vignette  on  Title-page  of  vol.  i.  gives  an  accurate 
copy  of  the  Poet's  engraved  seal,  now  in  possession  of  his 
grand-daughter,  Mrs.  Everitt.  The  second  edition  is  the 
more  complete,  in  resjject  it  contains  a  few  poems  and 
letter's  not  included  in  its  predecessor,  and  contains  also  a 
letter  or  essay  by  Gilbert  Burns,  on  the  effects  of  refine- 
ment of  taste  among  labouring  men.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  four  early  courtship  letters  of  the  Poet  addressed  to  E, 
about  1780,  are  withdrawn,  and  (most  unaccountably)  the 
Poet's  letter  to  James  Smith,  dated  30tli  June,  1787,  giving 
some  account  of  his  West  Highland  tour,  is  also  excluded 
from  the  biography.  ] 

J80I.  "Poems  ascribed  to  Ro1)ert  Burns,  the  Ayrshire  Bard, 
not  contained  in  any  edition  of  his  works  hitherto  pul)- 
lished."  Glasgow,  Printed  by  Chapman  &  Lang,  for 
Thomas  Stewart,  Bookseller  and  Stationer,  1801. 

[This  is  the  famous  "thin  octavo  pulilished  at  Glasgow 
in  1801,"  which  called  forth  high  encomiums  from  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  his  review  of  Cromek's  Reltques,  a  few 
years  afterwards.  It  first  gave  to  the  world  "  The  Jolly 
Beggars,"  "Holy  Willie's  Prayer,"  and  many  of  the 
Poet's  happiest  productions  that  Currie  had  been  too  timid 
to  publish,  considering  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  In 
1802  it  was  republished,  with  the  addition  of  several  fresh, 
pieces  by  Burns.] 

ISO!.  "Oliver's  Edition. — Poems  by  Robert  Burns,  with  his 
Life  and  Character."  In  two  volumes,  embellished  with 
engravings.  Edinburgh,  Printed  by  Oliver  &  Co.,  Foun- 
tain Well.  Sold  by  A.  Guthrie,  Thomas  Brown,  and  A. 
Mackay,  Booksellers.     1801. 

[This  is  a  pretty  little  edition  in  ISmo.,  containing 
not  only  the  additional  poems  of  1793,  but  every  piece 
that  is  found  in  Stewart's  volume.  The  Life  is  a  fair 
abridgement  of  Currie's  biography  of  the  Poet.] 

1808.  "  Relirpies  of  Robert  Bums  ;  consisting  chiefly  of  original 
Letters,  Poems,  and  Critical  Observations  on  Scottish 
Songs;  collected  and  published  by  H.  Cromek."  London, 
Printed  by  J.  M'Creery,  for  T.  Oadell,  and  W.  Davies, 
Strand. 

[This  was  a  very  important  addition  to  what  had  hitherto 
been  given  to  the  world  of  the  Ijard's  poetry,  letters,  and 
prose  memoranda,  &c.,  edited  with  great  taste  and  feeling. 
Two  years  thereafter  Cromek  pul)lislicd  a  further  extension 
of  Burns'  notes  on  Scottish  Song,  giving  tlie  text  of  the 
songs  in  full — a  neat  work  in  two  vols.,  small  8vo.  The 
"Keliques,"  in  one  vol.,  DemySvo.,  was  purposely  printed 
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uniform  in  size  and  type  with  Dr.  Ciirrie's  work  ;  and  n. 
good  libraries  is  usually  seen  bound  to  match  with  Currie, 
as  a  5th  vol.] 

1811.  "  Poems  of  Robert  Burns  ;  with  an  account  of  his  Life.'' 
&c.,  by  Josiah  Walker.  2vols.,8vo.  Edinburgh  :  Trus- 
tees of  the  late  James  Morison,  Perth. 

[Professor  Walker's  Memoirs  of  Burns  embrace  a 
lengthened  defence  of  George  Thomson  from  the  attack  of 
an  anonymous  writer,  in  1809,  through  the  medium  of  a 
novel  entitled  "Nubilia."  The  biographer's  observations 
were  very  severely  cr-iticised  by  Professor  Wilson  in  his 
famous  essay  on  Burns,   1840.] 

1813.  "  Life  and  Works  of  Burns  (as  by  Curric),  with  a  Review 
of  his  Life  and  Writings,  by  Alexander  Peterkin."  4  vols. 
Svo.     Macredie,  Skelly,  &  Muckarsy,  Edinburgh. 

1819.  "  Poems  and  Songs  of  Robert  Burns  :  with  Life,  by  Rev. 
Hamilton  Paul. "  12mo.  Wilson,  M'Cormiek,  &  (Jaruie, 
Ayr. 

[The  two  last  mentioned  works  contain  many  original 
remarks  and  some  fresh  information  regarding  Burns.] 

1 820.  ' '  Works  of  Robert  Burns  ;  with  further  particulars  of  the 
Author's  Life.  New  Notes  and  many  additions,  by  Gil- 
bert Biirns."     5  vols.,  Svo.     Cadell  &  Davies,  London. 

[This  was  a  long  anticipated  publication,  ending  in 
disappointment.  It  contains  portraits  of  Burns  and  of 
Dr.  Ourrie,  with  20  engravings  after  Stothard  ;  but  adds 
very  little  to  previous  reprints  of  Currie  and  Croniek. 
The  whole  of  the  engravings  appeared  in  an  edition  of 
1S19.] 

1828.  "Life  of  Robert  Burns,  by  J.  G.  Lockhart."  18mo. 
Constable  &  Co.,  Edinburgh. 

[This  Biography,  although  exceedingly  indifferent  as  to 
facts  and  dates,  will  always  remain  a  standard  work,  it 
called  forth  a  famous  article  on  Burns  by  Thos.  Carlyle. 
A  handsome  reprint  in  Svo.  was  published  in  the  same 
year,  shortly  followed  by  more  re-issues,  containing  some 
fresh  poems  by  Burns.] 

1834.  "  Works  of  Robert  Buins  :  with  his  Life,  by  Allan  Cun- 
ningham." 8  vols,,  foolscap  Svo.  Cochrane  &  Macrone, 
London. 

[This  well-known  work  added  a  few  pieces  to  the 
common  stock  of  Burns'  productions.  The  Biography  is 
written  with  warm  appreciation  of  Burns  as  a  Poet  and  as 
a  man  ;  but  the  detaila  cannot  be  depended  on  for  accuracy.] 
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1835.  "Works  of  Robert  Burns.  Edited  by  the  Ettriok  Shep- 
herd and  William  Motherwell,"  with  a  new  Memoir  by 
the  former.  5  vols.,  12mo.  Archd.  Fullarton  &  Co., 
Glasgow. 

[A  motley  production — and  the  edition  not  satisfactory 
as  a  whole.  The  Memoir  is  valuable  only  where  marked 
by  inverted  commas.] 

1838.  "Burns' Life  and  Works,  edited  by  Robert  Chambers." 
Royal  8vo.     Wm.  &  Robert  Chambers,  Edinburgh. 

[In  pamphlet  form,  being  three  parts  of  a  series  of 
"People's  Editions  of  Standard  Works."  The  original 
notes  are  numerous  ;  and  the  text,  both  in  the  Life  and 
Works,  being  that  of  Currie,  with  additions.] 

1839.  "  Poetical  Works  of  Burns,  with  Memoir,  by  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas."     Wm.  Pickering,  London. 

[This  is  a  good  edition,  with  independent  memoir.  The 
text  chiefly  follows  that  of  Cumiingham.] 
1843.  "The  Correspondence  between  Burns  and  Clarinda  ;  with 
a  Memoir  of  Mrs  M'Lehose  (Clarinda).  Arranged  and 
Edited  by  her  grandson,  W.  C.  M'Lehose."  Royal  12mo. 
Wm.  Tait,  Edinburgh. 

[A  book  indispensable  to  those  who  desire  to  know  all 
about  Burns.] 
1846.  "  The  Works  of  Robert  Biirns.  Illustrated  by  an  extensive 
series  of  Portraits  and  authentic  views,  with  Professor 
Wilson's  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Character  of  the  Poet." 
2  vols.,  royal  8vo.     Blackie  &  Son,  Glasgow. 

[Beautiful  edition,  carefully  compiled — a  most  valuable 
portion  being  Wilson's  Essay.] 
1851.   "Life   and   Works   of   Robert   Burns,  Edited  by  Robert 
Chambers."     4  vols.,  12mo.     Wm.  and  Robert  Chambers, 
Edinburgh. 

1856.  The  same  work  (Library  Edition.)     4  vols.,  royal  8vo. 

[The  arrangement  of  the  work  is  chronological,  the 
biography  and  text  of  the  Poet  being  interlaced,  so  as  to 
yield  mutual  illustration,  and  the  effect  is  very  satisfactory. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  the  crowning  literary  labour  of 
Robert  Chambers.] 

1865.  "The  Poems  of  Robert  Burns.     Edited  from  the  best  prin- 
ted and  manuscript  authorities,  with  Prefatory  Memoir  by 
Alexander  Smith."     2  vols.,   I2mo.     MacmiUan  and  Co., 
London  and  Cambridge.     The  Golden  Treasury  series. 
[Described  under  date  18C8.] 

1867.  "Life   and   Works    of    Robert    Burns.       By    P.    Hately 
"  Waddell,  Minister  of  the  Gospel."     Demy  quarto.     David 
Wilson,  Glasgow. 

[The  text  is  very  admirably  printed,  the  notes  abundant 
and  interesting  to  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  Bard.] 
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1867.  Fac-Simile  Reprint  of  the  Poet's  Kilmarnock  Edition  of 
1786.     James  M'Kie,  Kilmarnock. 

[Already  noticed  under  date  178G.] 

1868.  "Poems,  vSongs,  and  Letters,  being  tlie  Complete  Works 
of  Kobert  Burns,  with  a  Biographical  Memoir,  by  Alex- 
ander Smith."  Pioyal  fcap.  Svo.,  one  very  thick  vol.  The 
Globe  Edition.     Macmillan  and  Co.,  London. 

[See  1865.  The  Memoir  is  the  finest  piece  of  Biography 
of  its  extent  that  ever  was  written.  Some  excellent  new 
matter  has  been  added  to  the  Poet's  text,  and,  as  a  whole, 
the  work  is  satisfactory.  It  is  a  deplorable  fact,  however, 
that  the  awkward  typographical  error  we  have  referred 
to  as  characteristic  of  two  of  the  editions  of  1787,  is  here 
re-produced  ;  and  what  is  worse,  a  very  serious  liberty 
has  been  taken  wdtli  the  Poet's  second  version  of  the  song, 
"  Ye  banks  and  braes  o'  bonie  Doon."] 

1869.  "The  Works  of  Robert  Burns."  3  vols.— uniform  with 
the  Fac-Simile,  and  fonning  with  it  a  complete  collection 
of  the  Poetical  Works  of  Burns  in  iour  volumes  ;  the  first 
being  the  i^ac-<S'»Hi?e  (1867),  the  second  the  extra  poems 
which  appeared  in  the  early  Edinburgh  Editions,  the  third, 
Posthumous  Poems,  and  the  fourth  volume,  Songs. 
James  M'Kie,  Kilmarnock. 

1871.  "The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Burns,  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  earliest  publication,  mth  a  Memoir 
of  the  Poet  on  a  plan  now  first  adopted  ;  and  new  anno- 
tations, &c.  By  William  Scott  Douglas."  2  vols.,  l"2mo. 
Kilmarnock,  .James  M'Kie. 

[This  is  the  first  edition  of  the  present  work,  of  which 
it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that  in  quoting  or  referring 
to  it,  the  public  have  chosen  to  call  it  "The Kilmarnock 
Edition  of  Burns."] 

1874.  "  Some  Account  of  the  Glenriddell  MSS.  of  Burns'  Poems, 
with  several  poems  never  before  published.  Edited  by 
Henry  A.  Bright."  (Printed  for  private  circulation.) 
Liverpool,  post  -ito. 

[To  this  elegant  little  work,  our  readers  will  find  that 
we  are  largely  indebted  for  aid  in  giving  completeness  to 
our  volume  of  Burns'  Posthumous  Poems.] 
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2. —THE  RELIGIOUS  CREED  OF  BURNS. 

■  •  The  great  Creator  to  revere,  must  sure  become  the  creature, 
But  still  the  preaching  cant  forbear,  and  ev'n  the  rigid  feature: 
Yet  ne'er  with  Wits  profane  to  range,  be  complaisance  extended ; 
An  atheisfe  laugh's  a  poor  exchange  for  Deity  offended." — 1786. 

The  ever-increasing,  and  •vv-orkl-'wide  respect  for  the  writings  of 
Bums  as  a  poet,  and  our  unperishing  regard  for  his  memory  as  a 
man,  are  facts  more  easy  to  admit  than  philosophically  to  account 
for — more  particularly  in  the  face  of  that  other  fact,  that  he  was 
A'ery  far  from  being  devout  or  religious  in  the  commonly  accepted 
sense  of  these  terms.  Something  of  that  "electricity"  which 
worked  so  effectually  with  the  pious  "Clarinda"  in  common 
with  all  other  sympathetic  souls  he  came  in  physical  contact 
with,  appears  to  be  in  operation  still.  His  poetry  and  power- 
fully expressed  thoughts  continue  to  move  our  human  instincts 
and  affections  with  undiminished  sway,  however  little  the  collat- 
eral wires  of  reason  and  reflection  may  vibrate  in  unison  with 
the  impulse  conveyed.  Somewhat  akin  to  this  instinctive 
acceptance  given  to  the  utterances  of  Burns,  was  the  nature  of 
that  "religion"  of  the  poet,  which  he  termed  the  "Religion  of 
the  Bosom,  not  of  the  Book. "  Certainly  it  had  little  affinity  -with 
musty  Talmuds  and  Boolcs  of  the.  Laiv  ;  and  just  as  little  with 
dreary  deductions  from  these,  coldly  compiled  into  colder  creeds 
and  catechisms.  He  could  be  drawn  to  the  manger  at  Bethlehem 
by  "the  chords  of  love  and  the  bands  of  a  man  ; "  but  not  (to 
use  an  expression  of  his  own)  "by  the  halter  of  an  ass  !  "  The 
amount  of  his  belief  in  aaicicnt  writs  which  men  are  taught  to 
regard  as  sacred,  was  regulated  by  "  the  moods  and  tenses  of  hia 
own  soul" — by  the  light  from  heaven  within  him,  and  the  light 
of  Nature  around  him,  and  whatever  did  not  harmonise  and  cor- 
respond with  these,  he  at  once  rejected.  The  "irreligion"  of 
Burns  which  Carlyle  speaks  of,  and  so  eloquently  deplores,  has 
no  reference  whatever  to  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  our  Jewish 
Bil)le,  and  the  various  shades  of  faith  which  the  ingenuity  or 
the  obstinacy  of  man  extracts  from  it,— the  poet  and  the  philoso- 
jiher   arc   at  one   on  that   score,- he   refers  merely    to    Burns' 
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want  of  heroic,  self-denying,  unity  of  purpose ;  to  his  hapless 
attempt  to  mingle  in  friendly  union  two  irreconcilable  things— 
the  spirit  of  Poetry  with  the  common  spirit  of  the  world, — God 
and  Mammon,  as  it  is  termed.  "For  Poetry,  as  Burns  could 
have  followed  it,  is  but  another  form  of  Wisdom — of  Religion ; 
is  itself  Wisdom  and  Religion." 

The  farm  of  Mount  Oliphant,  where  our  poet  was  reared  from 
the  age  of  seven  till  he  w'as  eighteen  years  old,  is  situated  in  a 
very  sequestered  spot  in  the  southern  boundary  of  Ayr  parish. 
So  much  is  it  disregarded  by  the  outer  world,  that  its  name  and 
position  are  not  indicated  on  the  Government  Survey  (one  inch) 
map.  For  sake  of  those,  however,  who  may  have  a  curiosity  to 
see  it,  we  may  state  that  the  little  farm  lies  two  miles  south,  by 
east,  from  the  Burns'  monument  at  Kirk  Alloway,  and  about 
three  miles  distant  therefrom  by  the  nearest  roadway.  It  stands 
200  feet  above  the  sea-level,  commanding  a  fine  prospect  in  more 
than  one  direction,  and  the  river  Doon  pours  its  floods  about  one 
mile  to  the  westward.  Its  seclusion  is  now  disturbed  by  the 
traffic  of  the  South-western  Railway  branch  to  Maybole  and  Gir- 
van  which  passes  it  on  the  east  side  and  intersects  a  portion  of 
the  farm  ;  and  in  close  proximity  is  the  junction  of  the  Dalmel- 
liugton  branch.  The  only  "church-going  bell"  which  the 
inmates  of  Mount  Oliphant  nve  likely  to  hear,  must  be  that  of 
the  parish  kirk  of  Dalrymple,  distant  about  two  miles  to  the 
south  ;  so  that,  of  necessity,  the  only  early  religious  education 
which  Burns  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  received  was  imparted 
by  their  venerated  father. 

Dr.  Currie  has  recorded  that  in  Gilbert's  possession  was  "a 
little  manual  of  religious  belief,  in  form  of  a  dialogue  between  a 
father  and  son,  compiled  by  William  Burness  for  the  use  of  his 
children,  in  which  the  benevolence  of  his  heart  seems  to  have 
led  him  to  soften  the  rigid  Calvinism  of  the  Scottish  Church  into 
something  approaching  to  Arminianism.  "*  The  quality  of  the 
religious  nurture  thus  imparted  has  been  made  familiar  to  the 


*  After  the  lapse  of  a  century  from  the  period  when  this  home-made  lesson 
book  had  nearly  served  its  purpose  at  the  fireside  of  William  Burness,  strange 
to  say,  a  printed  copy  of  it,  together  with  a  short  memoir  of  its  compiler,  is  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  public  from  the  same  press  which  sends  forth  the  present 
work. 
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world  through  the  pupil's  immortal  poem — "The  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night."  In  his  autobiography  where  he  refers  to  the 
earlier  portion  of  his  residence  on  this  farm,  the  poet  observes — ' '  I 
was  a  good  deal  noted  for  a  retentive  memory,  a  stubborn,  sturdy 
something  in  my  disposition,  and  an  enthusiastic  idiot-piety." 
This  latter  expression  scarcely  needs  explanation,  for  religious 
creeds  imparted  to  children  are  imbibed  with  little  or  no  exercise 
of  reason  on  their  part ;  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  "  just  as 
the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined."  All  the  writings  of  Burns, 
where  religion  is  touched  upon,  manifest  a  rooted  dislike  to  those 
doctrines  that  pass  for  high  orthodoxy  in  Scotland  ;  but  although 
he  admits  that  the  heat  and  indiscretion  with  which  he  soon 
ventured  to  puzzle  Calvinism,  raised  an  early  hue  and  cry  of 
heresy  against  him,  he  at  same  time  records  that  ' '  early  ingrained 
piety  and  virtue,"  down  to  a  comparatively  ripe  period  of  his 
manhood,  "never  failed  to  point  out  the  line  of  innocence." 
From  the  age  of  seventeen  onwards  he  continued  occasionally  to 
compose  exquisite  strains  of  devotion,  some  of  which  he  after- 
wards published,  and  from  these  it  appears  that  if  his  piety 
grasped  no  very  certain  standards  of  belief,  it  displayed  a  form 
of  culture  fitted  to  suffuse  his  life  with  solemn  and  tender  senti- 
ments. These  he  was  fond  of  illustrating  in  his  letters  to  that 
class  of  correspondents  who  professed  a  high  regard  for  devotional 
topics  ;  and  to  such  his  standard  quotation  was  a  passage  of 
eight  lines  of  excellent  verse  in  praise  of  Eeligion,  which  he  had 
copied  as  an  exercise  in  penmanship  at  Dalrymple  parish  school, 
when  thirteen  years  old.  "It  is  my  favourite  quotation  (he 
wrote  to  Mrs  Dunlop)— I  keep  it  constantly  by  me  in  my  pro- 
gress through  life,  against  the  day  of  battle  and  of  war." 

Thus  far  have  we  deemed  it  necessary  to  premise  before  intro- 
ducing our  readers  to  some  notes  of  an  interesting  controversy 
on  the  subject-matter  of  the  present  chapter,  which  kept  the 
newspaper  press  of  our  larger  cities  in  a  prolonged  flutter,  during 
the  early  spring  of  1872.  The  Dean  of  Westminster  had  come 
down  to  Scotland  with  the  avowed  intention  of  persuading  the 
Presbyterians  of  this  country  to  reform  their  notions  of  Kirk  doc- 
trine and  polity,  and  under  State  auspices  to  adopt  some 
accommodating  scheme  of  national  religion  in  harmony  with  the 
scientific  culture  and  broad-visioned  philosophy  of  the  present  day. 
In  one  or  more  of  his  lectures  delivered  on  the  occasion,  he  gave 
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high  praise  to  the  "  moderate  "  churchmen  of  last  century,  whom 
he  represented  as  divines  and  literary  men  far  in  advance  of  their 
generation.  He  also  claimed  a  Christian  character  of  no  mean 
degree  for  the  teaching  influence  of  Burns  and  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who  were — as  he  averred — ^"as  completely  Scottish  Churchmen, 
in  the  larger  sense  of  that  term,  as  any  he  had  named  ;  and  alive 
as  they  now  are  in  their  writings,  they  cannot  be  overlooked  in 
any  history  of  the  Scottish  Church.  The  works  of  each  of  these 
authors  justified  his  title  to  be  considered  not  only  as  a  poet- 
prophet,  but  as  a  wise  and  religious  teacher.  Burns  (he  added) 
was  indeed  the  prodigal  son  of  the  Church,  but  still  he  was  her 
genuine  offspring.  He  who  could  pen  '  Holy  Willie's  Prayer,' 
and  the  '  Address  to  the  Unco  Guid,'  which  pierced  through  the 
hollow  cant  and  narrow  pretensions  of  all  Churches,  with  a  sword 
too  trenchant  perhaps,  yet  hardly  too  severe,  shewed  that  he  had 
not  lived  in  vain  among  the  philosophical  clergy  and  laity  of  last 
century.  If  his  religious  writings  and  satires  against  rabid  en- 
thusiasts and  self-righteous  hypocrites  do  not  express  the  theology 
of  Calvin,  they  certainly  do  enunciate  the  theology  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount." 

Langiiage  and  sentiments  like  these  were  too  much  for  the 
evangelical  multitudes  in  Scotland  to  sit  patiently  under ;  so  a 
well-trained  Professor  of  the  Free  Church  College — a  master  of 
scholastic  fencing — was  made  the  mouthpiece  of  his  party,  to 
administer  to  the  Dean  "his  quietus."  That  opponent-lecturer 
quoted  the  ISth  Article  of  the  Church  of  England  against  the 
Dean  :—  ' '  They  are  to  be  held  accursed  who  say  they  can  be  saved 
by  the  law  or  sect  which  they  profess,  so  as  that  they  conform 
their  lives  to  that  law,  and  to  the  light  of  nature  ;  for  Holy  Scrip- 
ture gives  only  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  whereby  men  must  be 
saved."  He  described  the  Moderate  Churchmen  of  this  and  last 
century  as  "poor  wretches  who  called  themselves  ministers  of 
Christ,  and  yet  were  ashamed  to  preach  Him  !  "  And  he  "ob- 
jected to  Robert  Burns  as  a  religious  teacher,  because  that  poet 
did  not  take  his  ground  as  a  believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  as  one  desirous  to  follow  Him.  Burns  (he  supposed)was  not 
prepared  to  take  that  responsibility,  and  was  too  honest  a  man 
to  go  further  in  the  matter  than  his  actual  convictions  warranted. 
To  the  last,  there  was  no  indication  in  his  life  or  writings  that  he 
who  liad  left  the  habit  or  tradition  of  his  country's  piety  was 
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finding  out  or  working  out  a  new  sphere  of  faith  in  Christ  or 
love  to  Christ,  distinct  from  that  which  he  condemned  and  de- 
nounced. It  might  have  come  before  he  died,  but  we  did  not  see 
it.  Now,  the  blame  for  that  was  to  be  laid  in  the  most  precise 
and  stringent  manner  on  Scotch  Moderate  Ministers.  They  did 
their  best  to  ruin  Burns,  and  we  abhorred  them  for  it !  " 

The  above  denial  of  Burns'  Christianity  brought  forth  angry 
replies  from  some  weak  ministers  of  the  establishment  who  tried 
to  show  by  extracts  from  the  poet's  letters  to  "Clarinda"  arid 
Mrs.  Dunlop,  that  "he  was  a  sincere  believer  in  the  divine  mis- 
sion of  Christ — that  his  religion  was  not  a  '  perhaps, '  nor  a 
'  wish '  as  Carlyle  says,  but  a  bosom-faith  in  God  and  in  Jesus 
Christ. "  On  the  other  hand,  a  writer  in  the  Contemiwrary  Revkio 
undertook  to  support  the  Free  Church  Professor  in  his  allegation 
that  the  blame  of  Burns'  perdition  lay  at  the  door  of  the  Moderate 
ministers  of  Ayrshire  ;  and  in  that  article  a  groundless  story  was 
introduced  to  the  effect  that  Burns  had  "  confessed  that  allega- 
tion to  be  a  fact,  and  bitterly  lamented  the  dreaded  consequences 
a  short  time  before  his  death."  About  the  same  time,  a  writer 
in  Blachoood's  Magazine  took  up  the  theme  somewhat  in  the 
same  strain,  and  absurdly  endeavoured  to  trace  the  source  of  the 
poet's  irreligion  and  intemperate  halnts  to  his  early  associations 
with  Gavin  Hamilton,  Robert  Aiken,  and  other  laymen  in  his 
near  neighbourhood. 

We  trust  that  in  the  earlier  paragraphs  of  this  chapter,  we 
have  satisfied  the  reader  that  if  ever  Burns  "broke  with  the 
ancient  traditions  of  .Scottish  piety,"  he  did  so  long  before  he 
came  within  range  of  alleged  contagion  through  intercourse  with 
Moderate  ministers  or  influential  laymen  of  the  same  class.  He 
was  acquainted  with  none  such  at  the  time  of  his  sojourn  in 
Kirkoswald,  where,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  "learned  to  look 
unconcernedly  on  a  large  tavern  bill,  and  to  mix  without  fear  in 
a  drunken  squabble."  Neither  had  he,  when  twenty-three  years 
old,  mixed  with  any  such,  although  at  Irvine  he  had  contracted 
fellowship  with  some  "whose  society  prepared  him  for  overleap- 
ing the  bounds  of  rigid  virtue  which  had  hitherto  restrained 
him."  It  was  not  at  the  instigation  of  clerical  friends  or  ruling 
elders  of  the  liberal  school,  a  year  or  two  later,  that  he  composed 
and  cin-idated  anonymously  the   Twa  ^er(^s  —  "  the  first  of  hia 
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poetic  offspring  that  saw  the  light."  That  production  certainly 
"  met  with  a  roar  of  applause  "  from  the  New  Light  party,  and 
may  have  been  the  occasion  of  introducing  some  of  them  to  the 
society  of  the  poet,  who  soon  avowed  himself  its  author  when  he 
witnessed  its  success. 

In  the  same  month  of  January,  1872,  when  the  Lectures  for 
and  against  the  Cliristianity  of  Burns  were  delivered  which  we 
have  tried  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of,  a  liberal  minister  of 
high  staudiug  in  the  Established  Church  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  Burns'  Club  Anniversary  Dinner,  in  Edinburgh. 
In  his  address  he  quoted  several  passages  from  the  bard's  writ- 
ings, which  he  characterised  as  important  "  contributions  to  the 
influence  of  religion,  engraved  on  the  hearts  of  a  whole  people. 
Thei"e  are  (he  continued)  three  species  of  fools  who  receive  no 
encouragement,  but  much  reproof  from  Burns,  namely,  (1)  The 
fool  that  hath  said  in  his  heart  '  there  is  no  God  ; '  (2)  The  fool 
that  makes  a  mock  at  sin  ;  and  (3)  The  fool  that  refuses  to  say — 
'  Thy  will  be  done  ! '  These  are  really  the  great  practical  ques- 
tions of  all  Religions  :  and  the  man  is  either  unpardonably  unjust, 
or  unnoticingly  stupid,  who  will  insinuate  that  these  questions 
are  treated  by  Burns  otherwise  than  with  the  reverence  that 
befits  theu'  import.  They  are  indeed  treated  by  him  with  an 
intensity  of  feeling,  and  aptness  of  language  that  will  outlive  far- 
off  generations  uf  professional  preachers.  We  are  told  that  Burns' 
creed  was  unsound,  and  very  scanty.  Certainly  it  did  not  con- 
tain anything  like  thirty-nine  Articles,  and  I  cannot  say  that 
those  he  had  were  orthodox  according  to  the  standard  of  West- 
minster. But  we  are  all  now  getting  accustomed  to  believe  ■n'ith 
Burns  that  a  good  man  will  do  good,  whatever  theology  he  may 
work  with  ;  and  that  influences  of  piety  may  be  imbibed  even 
from  the  devoutness  of  heathenism,  and  stimulus  in  duty  from 
contemplating 

'■  The  moral  works  of  black  Gentoos  ami  Pagan  Turks." 
Now-a-days  we  regard  simjjly  with  amusement  the  remarkable 
person  who  looks  upon  all  the  world  as  the  enemies  of  God,  except- 
ing himself  and  the  brethren  and  sisterhood  of  his  own  little 
persuasion.  In  Burns'  days,  however,  tliis  idea  had  to  be  done 
battle  for.  He  had  to  fight  with  people  who  maintained  that  a 
man's  orthodoxy,  or  the  reverse  formed  an  essential  element  in 
his  ultimate  salvation  or  perdition.     He  certainly  never  scrupled 
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to  maintain  the  contrary.  He  declared  continually  that  the 
judgement  to  be  passed  on  any  individual  before  God  and  man 
turns,  not  ux^on  his  opinions,  but  his  character  ;  not  upon  his 
faith,  but  his  faithfulness  ;  not  upon  the  Tightness  or  the  wrong- 
ness  of  his  metaphysics,  but  upon  the  goodness  or  badness  of  his 
spirit.  That  we  are  able,  in  this  country  and  at  this  day,  to 
affirm  and  act  upon  this  idea,  without  much  fear  of  annoyance, 
we  owe  in  no  small  degree  to  the  clear-sightedness  of  Burns' 
intellect,  the  healthiness  of  his  moral  instincts,  and  the  courage 
with  which  he  asserted  his  convictions  amid  a  community  where 
the  profession  of  '  sound  believing '  was  reckoned  the  only  safe 
passport  to  favour  with  God  and  man." 


EXCERPTS  FROM  THE   WRITINGS  OF   BURNS,   ILLUSTRATIVE   OF 
THE  PRECEDING  CHAPTER. 

Burns  as  an  avowed  Cheistian. — Only  once  in  his  poetry,  and  three  times 
in  his  published  correspondence,  has  he  made  direct  reference  to  Christ.  The 
one  poetical  instance  occurs  in  his  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  where  he  devotes  a 
stanza  to  the  "Christian  Volume,"  and  makes  pathetic  allusion  to  the  circum- 
stance that  .    „ 

"  HE  who  bore  m  Heaven  the  second  name 
Had  not  on  Earth  whereon  to  lay  His  head." 
The  prose  references  are  these:— "God  is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish, 
but  that  all  should  come  to  everlasting  life,  consequently  it  must  be  in  every 
one's  power  to  embrace  His  offer  of  '  everlasting  life,'  otherwise  he  could  not, 
in  justice  condemn  those  who  did  not.  The  Supreme  Being  has  put  the  im- 
mediate administration  of  all  this  [His  scheme  of  salvation]  for  wise  and  good 
ends  known  to  Himself,  into  the  hands  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  great  personage, 
whose  relation  to  Him  we  cannot  comprehend,  but  whose  relation  to  us  is  a 
Guide  and  Saviour ;  and  who  except  for  our  own  obstinacy  and  misconduct, 
will  bring  us  all  through  various  ways,  and  by  various  means,  to  bliss  at  last." 
— To  Clarinda,  Jany.,  1788. 

"Though  to  appearance,  Christ  was  the  obscurest  and  most  illiterate  of  our 
species  yet  the  sublimity,  excellence,  and  purity  of  his  doctrine  and  precepts 
—unparalleled  by  all  the  aggregate  wisdom  and  learning  of  many  preceding 
ages— prove  that  Christ  was  from  God."— To  Mrs  Bunlop,  nst  June,  1789. 

"If  there  is  another  life,  it  must  only  be  for  the  just,  the  benevolent,  the 
amiable  and  the  humane :  What  a  flattering  idea  then  is  a  world  to  come ! 
Would  to  God  I  as  firmly  believed  it  as  I  ardently  wish  it!  Jesus  Christ,  thou 
amiablest  of  characters!  I  trust  thou  art  no  impostor,  and  that  thy  revelation 
of  blissful  scenes  of  existence  beyond  death  and  the  grave  is  not  one  of  the 
many  impositions  which,  time  after  time,  have  been  palmed  on  credulous 
mankind.  I  trust  that  in  thee  '  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed ' 
by  beinc  connected  together  in  a  better  world,  where  every  tie  that  bound 
heart  to'^heart  in  this  state  of  existence  shall  be— far  beyond  our  present  con- 
ceptions—more endearing.'"— 70  Afrs  Dunlop,  13th  Deer.,  1789. 


Burns  as  a  Scbptic— "HisFaith  a  great  Perhaps."— "However  respec- 
table individuals  in  all  ages  have  been,  I  have  ever  looked  on  Mankind  in  the 
lump  to  be  nothing  better  than  a  foolish,  headstrong,  credulous,  unthinking 
mob,  and  their  universal  belief  has  ever  had  extremely  little  weight  with  me." 
—To  Mrs  Duntop,  Ut  Jany.,  1789. 
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"  I  trust  the  spring  will  renew  your  shattered  frame  and  make  your  friends 
happy.  You  and  I  have  often  agreed  that  life  is  no  great  blessing  on  the 
whole.  The  close  of  life,  indeed,  to  a  reasoning  eye  is  '  dark  as  chaos ;  '  but 
an  honest  man  has  nothing  to  fear.  If  he  lie  down  in  the  grave,  the  whole 
man  a  piece  of  broken  machinery,  to  moulder  in  the  clods  of  the  valley,  be  it 
so:  at  least  there  is  an  end  of  pain,  care,  woes,  and  wants.  If  that  part  of  us 
called  '  Mind  '  does  survive  the  apparent  destruction  of  the  man — away  with 
old-wife  prejudices  and  tales!  Every  age  and  every  nation  has  had  a  different 
set  of  stories ;  and  as  the  many  are  always  weak,  of  consequence  they  have 
often — perhaps  always — been  "deceived.  A  man  conscious  of  having  acted  an 
honest  part  among  his  fellow-creatures — even  granting  that  he  may  have  been 
the  sport,  at  times,  of  passions  and  instincts — he  goes  to  a  great  unknown 
Being  who  could  have  no  other  end  in  giving  him  existence  but  to  make  him 
happy — who  gave  him  those  passions  and  instincts  and  well  knows  their  force." 
—To  Robert  Muir,  1th  March,  1788. 

"All  my  fears  and  cares  are  of  this  world:  if  there  is  another,  an  honest 
man  has  nothing  to  fear  from  it.  I  hate  a  man  that  wishes  to  be  a  Deist ; 
[Atheist  ?]  but  I  fear,  every  fair,  unprejudiced  enquirer  must  in  some  degree 
be  a  sceptic.  It  is  not  that  there  are  any  very  staggering  arguments  against  the 
immortality  of  man ;  but — like  electricity,  phlogiston,  &c. — the  subject  is  so 
Involved  in  darkuess,  that  we  want  data  to  go  upon.  One  thing  frightens  me 
much — that  we  are  to  live  for  ever,  seems  •  too  good  news  to  be  true.'  That 
we  are  to  enter  into  a  new  scene  of  existence  where,  exempt  from  want  and 
pain,  we  shall  enjoy  ourselves  and  our  friends  without  satiety  or  separation — 
how  much  should  I  be  indebted  to  any  one  who  could  fully  assure  me  that 
this  is  certain." — To  Alexr.  Cunningham,  Idth  Feb.,  1790. 


Burns  as  a  Sentimental  Rbltgionist. — As  the  quotations  which  might  be 
given  under  this  head  are  very  abundant,  the  following  samples  must  serve 
our  purpose: — "I  am  quite  transported  at  the  thought  that  ere  long,  very 
soon,  I  shall  bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  all  the  pains  and  uneasiness,  and  disquie- 
tudes of  this  weary  life.  It  is  for  this  reason  I  am  more  pleased  with  the  1.5th, 
16th,  and  17th  verses  of  the  7tli  chapter  of  Kevelations  than  with  any  ten  times 
as  many  verses  in  the  whole  Bible,  and  would  not  exchange  the  noble  enthusi- 
asm with  which  they  inspire  me  for  all  that  this  world  has  to  offer." — To  the 
poet's  father,  Dec.  27th,  17S1. 

"  If  ever  any  young  man,  on  the  vestibule  of  this  world,  chance  to  throw  his 
eye  over  these  pages,  let  him  pay  a  warm  attention  to  these  observations,  as  I 
assure  him  they  are  the  fruit  of  a  poor  devil's  dear-bought  experience.  In  tho 
first  place,  let  my  pupil,  as  he  tenders  his  own  peace,  keep  up  a  regular,  warm 
intercourse  with  the  Deity." — Commonplace  Book,  Octr.,  1785. 

•'A  correspondence  fix'd  wi'  Heaven  is  sure  a  noble  anchor." — May,  1786. 

"You  have  shown  me  one  thing  that  was  to  be  demonstrated,  namely,  that 
strong  pride  of  reasoning,  with  a  little  affectation  of  singularity,  may  mislead 
the  best  of  hearts.  I  likewise,  since  you  and  I  were  first  acquainted,  in  the 
pride  of  despising  old  women's  stories,  ventured  in  the  '  daring  path  Spinoza 
trod ; '  but  experience  of  the  weakness — not  the  strength — of  human  powers 
make  me  glad  to  grasp  at  revealed  religion." — To  James  Candlish,  ilst  March, 
1787. 

"  Eeligion  has  not  only  been  all  my  life  my  chief  dependence,  but  my  dearest 
enjoyment.  I  have  indeed  been  the  luckless  victim  of  wayward  follies;  but 
alas !  I  have  been  ever  more  fool  than  knave.  A  mathematician  without  re- 
ligion is  a  probable  character;  an  irreligious  poet  is  a  monster." — To  Mrs 
Dunlop,  \2th  Feb.,  1788. 

"It  is  this  way  of  thinking  that  makes  religion  so  precious  to  the  poor, 
miserable  children  of  men.  If  it  is  a  mere  phantom  existing  only  in  the  heated 
imagination  of  enthusiasm — 'What  truth  on  earth  so  precious  as  the  lie?' 
My  idle  reasonings  sometimes  make  me  sceptical ;  but  the  necessities  of  my 
heart  give  the  cold  philosophisings  the  lie."— To  M)-s  Dunlop,  IGth  Aug.,  1788. 
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"The  evidences  of  those  awful  aud  important  mysteries — a  God  that  mad^ 
all  things,  man's  immaterial  and  immortal  nature,  and  a  world  of  weal  or  woo 
beyond  the  grave — which  I  am  most  partial  to,  are  the  proofs  that  wo  deduce 
by  dint  of  our  own  prowess,  from  external  nature.  Still  I  am  a  very  sincere 
believer  in  the  Bible ;  but  I  am  drawn  by  the  conviction  of  a  man,  not  by  the 
halter  of  an  ass." — To  Mis  Danlop,  \st  Jany.^  1789. 

"Whatever  mitigates  the  woes,  or  increases  the  happiness  of  others,  this  is 
ray  criterion  of  goodness;  and  whatever  injures  society  at  large,  or  any  indi- 
vidual in  it,  this  is  my  measure  of  iniquity.  What  think  you,  madam,  of  my 
creed  ?  I  have  just  heard  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  give  a  sermon.  He  is  a  man 
famous  for  his  benevolence,  and  I  revere  him ;  but  from  such  ideas  of  my 
Creator,  good  Lord,  deliver  me !  Keligion,  my  honoured  friend,  is  surely  a 
simple  business,  as  it  equally  concerns  the  ignorant  and  the  learned,  the  poor 
and  the  rich.  That  there  is  an  incomprehensibly  Groat  Being,  to  whom  I  owe 
my  existence,  and  that  He  must  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  operations 
and  progress  of  the  internal  machinery,  and  consequent  outward  deportment 
of  this  ci'eaturo  which  He  hath  made, — these  are,  I  think,  self-evident  pro- 
positions. That  there  is  a  real  and  eternal  distinction  between  virtue  and 
vice,  and  consequently,  that  I  am  an  accountable  creature  ;  and  that  from  the 
evident  imperfection — nay,  positive  injustice  in  the  administration  of  affairs, 
both  in  the  natural  and  moral  worlds,  there  must  be  a  retributive  scene  of 
existence  beyond  the  grave,  must,  I  think,  be  allowed  by  every  one  who  will 
give  himself  a  moment's  reflection." — To  Mrs  Dunlop,  '2\st  June,  1789. 

"  I  hope  and  believe  that  there  is  a  state  of  existence  beyond  the  grave 
where  the  worthy  of  this  life  will  renew  their  former  intimacies,  with  this  en- 
dearing addition  that  '  we  meet  to  part  no  more.'  I  am  so  convinced  that  an 
unshaken  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  religion  is  not  only  necessary  by  making  us 
better  men,  but  also  by  making  us  happier  men,  that  I  shall  take  care  that 
your  little  godson,  and  every  little  creature  that  shall  call  me  father,  shall  bo 
taught  them."— 70  Mrs  Dunlop,  2-2nd  Aug.,  1792. 

"  I  do  not  remember,  my  dear  Cunningham,  that  you  and  I  ever  talked  on 
the  subject  of  religion  at  all  I  know  some  who  laugh  at  it  as  the  trick  of  the 
crafty  ./few,  to  lead  the  undiscerning  manir,  or  at  most,  as  an  uncertain  obscur- 
ity which  mankind  can  never  know  anything  of,  and  with  which  they  are  fools 
if  they  give  themselves  much  to  do.  Nor  would  I  quarrel  with  a  man  for  his 
irreligiou  any  more  than  I  would  for  his  want  of  a  musical  ear.  I  would  re- 
gret that  he  was  shut  out  from  what,  to  me  and  others,  were  superlative 
sources  of  enjoyment.  These  are  no  ideal  pleasures,  they  are  real  delights ; 
and  I  ask  v?hat  of  the  delights  among  the  sons  of  men  are  superior — not  to  say 
equal — to  them.  And  they  have  this  precious,  vast  addition,  that  conscious 
virtue  stamps  them  for  her  own,  and  lays  hold  on  them  to  bring  herself  into 
the  presence  of  the  witnessing,  judging,  approving  God." — To  Alexr.  Cunning- 
ham, 25th  Feb.,  1794. 

"  What  a  transient  business  is  life !  Very  lately  I  was  a  boy;  but  t'other 
day  I  was  a  young  man ;  and  I  already  begin  to  feel  the  rigid  fibre  and  stiffen- 
ing joints  of  old  age  coming  fast  o'er  my  frame.  With  all  my  follies  of  youth, 
and  I  fear,  a  few  vices  of  manhood,  still,  I  congratulate  myself  on  having  had, 
in  early  days.  Religion  strongly  impressed  on  my  mind.  I  have  nothing  to  say 
to  any  one  as  to  which  sect  he  belongs,  or  what  creed  he  believes ;  but  I  look 
on  the  man  who  is  firmly  persuaded  of  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Goodness  super- 
intending and  directing  every  circumstance  that  can  happen  in  his  lot — I 
felicitate  such  a  man  as  having  a  solid  foundation  for  his  mental  enjoyment  ; 
a  firm  prop  and  sure  stay  in  the  hour  of  diirimilty.  trouble  and  distress;  and  a 
never-failing  anchor  of  hope  when  ho  looks  beyond  the  grave." — To  Mrs 
Dunlop.  \st  Janij.,  1795. 
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III. -THE    "  WHISTLE  »    CONTEOVERSY    EXAMINED. 

"  I've  beea  at  drucken  writers'  feasts, 
Nay,  been  bitch-fou  'mang  godly  Priests — 

Wi'  reverence  be  it  spoken — 
I've  even  joined  the  honour'd  jorum, 
"Wlien  mighty  Squireships  of  the  quorum 

Their  hydra-drouth  did  slocken  !  " 

This  stanza  was  penned  by  Burns  in  1786,  before  he  had  formed 
acquaintanceship  with  the  gentry  and  "  drucken  writers  "  of 
Edinburgh.  Here  he  seeins  to  record  facts  in  his  earlier  history 
which  might  countenance  those  grave  charges  against  the  "  New 
Light "  ministers  and  certain  jolly  lajTuen  of  Ayrshire,  which  are 
discussed  in  our  preceding  chapter.  But  we  believe  that  no 
intelligent  reader  of  the  inimitable  burlesque  poem  of  which  the 
quoted  verse  forms  part,  can  ever  regard  the  latter  as  a  piece  of 
veritable  autobiography.  A  fair  allowance  will  be  made  for 
artistic  treatment,  under  sanction  of  the  poetic  license.  At  same 
time,  so  skilfully  could  Burns  manipulate  the  productions  of  his 
muse,  that  in  those  instances  of  narrative  song  where  he  makes 
himself  an  actor  in  the  piece,  such  as 

"  0  Willie  brew'd  a  peck  o'  maut, 
And  Bab  and  Allan  cam  to  pree," 
or  his  ballad  of  The  Whistle,  in  which  he  personally  mixes  with 
the  contending  trio  as  witness  and  iimpire  of  the  combat,  it  is 
next  to  impossible  for  the  reader  to  distinguish  between  the  pas- 
sages that  really  record  facts,  and  those  that  are  woven  from 
the  poet's  fancy  for  sake  of  pictorial  effect.  No  sane  person 
can  ever  doubt  the  main  fact  recorded  in  the  first  of  these,  that 
Willie  Nicol,  Allan  Masterton,  and  the  poet  Burns  held  a  blithe 
meeting  such  as  is  there  depicted  ;  biit  few  will  believe  that 
Nicol  himself  *'  brewed  the  maut  "  which  was  consumed  on  that 
occasion,  or  that  it  had  the  effect  of  throwing  all  or  any  of  them 
under  their  chairs.  The  ballad  of  The  Whistle  narrates  a  similar 
scene  that  occurred  at  a  Squire's  table,  and  its  poetic  embellish- 
ments are  so  artfully  dovetailed  with  the  facts,  that  the  most 
analytical   of  critics  might  fail  to  separate  the  real  from  the 
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imaginary.  Small  wonder  therefore  is  it  that  (except  to  a  very 
few  who  knew  otherwise)  during  the  poet's  lifetime,  and  for  many 
years  after  his  death,  every  reader  of  the  poem  assumed  that 
Burns' presence  as  "witness  of  the  fray"  at  Friar's  Carse  on 
16th  Octoljer,  1789,  was  a  sterling  fact,  and  not  a  mere  poetic 
fiction,  as  it  now  is  proved  to  have  been.  Dr.  Currie,  in  his  bio- 
graphy of  Burns,  treats  the  matter  of  the  poet's  real  presence  on 
that  occasion  as  an  admitted  fact,  but  his  information  on  that 
point  was  clearly  derived  from  the  ballad  only,  for  his  words  are 
these: — "The  poem  of  The  Whistle  celebrates  a  bacchanalian 
contest  among  three  gentlemen  of  Nithsdale,  where  Burns  ap- 
pears as  umpire." 

How,  and  when — the  reader  will  ask — did  any  question,  much 
more  any  "  controversy  "  arise  on  this  point  to  disturb  the  uni- 
versal assumption  ?  The  question  dates  from  the  year  1808  ;  the 
controversy  &VOSQ  2ii  a,  much  later  period.  Cromek's  "  Reliques 
of  Burns, "  published  in  that  year,  contain  a  letter  addressed  by 
the  bard,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  contest  for  the  Whistlei 
to  the  host  of  the  betting  party,  himseK  one  of  the  competitors 
for  the  prize.  The  terms  of  that  letter  entirely  exclude  the 
notion  that  the  poet  was  to  form  one  of  the  party  at  Carse  on 
that  occasion  ;  it  indeed  shows  that  his  services  as  poet-laureate 
of  the  forthcoming  battle  had  been  bespoke,  but  that  he  was  to 
be  a  hearsay  historian  merely.  ' '  For  me  (he  writes)  as  Thom- 
son in  his  Winter  says  of  the  storm,  '  I  shall  hear  astonished,  and 
astonished  sing.'  "  The  concluding  part  of  the  letter,  in  particu- 
lar, cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  idea  of  his  intention  to  be 
present  :  he  there  requests  Mr.  Riddel  to  favour  him  by  getting 
bis  guest.  Sir  Robert  La wrie,  M.P.,  (one  of  the  champions)  to 
frank  two  enclosed  letters  "  for  to.  morrow,  as  I  cannot  get  them 
to  the  post  to-night,  and  I  shall  send  a  servant  for  them  in  the 
evening." 

The  public  demand  for  absolute  correctness  in  stating  facts 
and  dates,  and  literary  taste  for  sifting  of  details  in  biography 
and  history,  had  not  yet  become  very  manifest  when  Lockhart 
in  1828  produced  his  admirable  "  Life  of  Burns."  In  referring 
to  the  contest  for  The  Whistle  he  writes  as  if  he  had  never  seen 
the  letter  above  quoted  from,  and  never  heard  any  question 
raised  regarding  the  actual  presence  of  the  bard  on  the  occasion. 
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But  only  three  years  later,  a  cleverly  edited  volume  containing 
the  "Complete  Works"  and  a  Memoir  of  Burns,  takes  up  the 
question  in  a  foot-note  referring  to  the  letter  just  spoken  of,  in 
these  words  : — "So  it  appears  that  Burns  was  not  present  at  the 
contest  for  The  Whistle,  although  Dr.  Carrie,  with  a  view  to 
heighten  the  irregularity  of  his  habits,  affirms  that  he  was. 
J.  G.  Lockhart,  with  this  letter  of  the  poet  before  him,  repeats 
and  amplifies  the  calumny  intended  to  be  inferred  from  the  sup- 
posed circumstance.    What  will  not  such  men  venture  to  affirm?"* 

The  "question,"  however,  took  no  lasting  hold  anywhere 
during  that  age  :  notions  once  accepted  by  the  public  are  diffi- 
cult to  eradicate  :  artists  who  selected  the  song  of  The  Whistle. 
as  a  subject  for  illustration,  helped  to  rivet  on  the  general 
apprehension  the  apparent  fact  of  the  poet's  presence  in  the 
group  ;  and  Mrs  Burns,  when  "  interviewed  "  on  that  point, 
spoke  confidently,  as  if  from  personal  recollection,  in  favour  of 
the  popular  view.  Unfortunately  for  "  Bouie  Jean's"  reminis- 
cences, they  have  generally  been  found  to  prove  too  much  :  we 
have  elsewhere,  in  our  notes  on  the  Highland  Mary  mystery, 
and  the  legend  of  "the  agony  in  the  barnyard,"  commented  on 
this  peculiarity.  According  to  the  memoranda  of  the  late  Mr_ 
M'Diarmid,  "  Mrs  B.  remembered  the  circumstances  about  The 
Whistle,  and  that  the  bard,  although  present  at  the  contest,  came 
home  in  his  ordinary  trim  ;  and  that  the  song  was  composed  soon 
after  the  drinking  bout,  and  that  Capt,  Riddel  frequently  called 
to  see  how  he  was  coming  on  with  it."  This  jjiece  of  information 
naturally  suggests  the  question — "  If  Burns  could  compose  Tam 
o'  Shanter  in  one  day,  how  many  days  would  the  composition  of 
The  Whistle  require  ?  " 

Thus  much  for  the  "  Question  "  about  the  poet's  actual  presence 
at  the  contest,  but  what  of  the  "Controversy"  concerning  it? 
Its  beginner  was  undoubtedly  "  Christopher  North,"  who  in  his 
famous  Essay  on  Burns  (1840)  took  occasion  to  ridicule  the  popu- 
lar belief  on  that  point  in  his  own  effective  way,  and  in  very  few 
words  (see  headnote,  p.  280  vol.  i.  of  present  work).  He  could 
see  nothing  "  to  Burns'  discredit  "  (as  some  affect  to  do)  in  the 
style  the  poet  had  chosen  to  construct  his  ballad,  by  introducing 

*  Burns'  Works. — London :  printed  for  William  Clark,  18-31. 
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himself  as  one  of  the  actors  in  the  drama,  while,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  was  a  hearsay  narrator  merely.  The  Professor  of  Moi-al 
Philosophy  could  find  excuse  for  a  poet  uttering  a  truth-like 
fiction  in  song,  although  he  would  not  have  excused  the  same 
poet  were  he  guilty  of  fiction  in  his  prose  letters.  The  "  real- 
presence  "  party  were  roused  into  indignation  by  this  ex  cathedra 
deliverance  of  the  Professor,  and  they  looked  about  them  for 
implements  of  warfare  to  support  their  cause.  A  leading  man 
amongst  them — the  late  Sir  J.  S.  Menteith  of  Closeburn — hunted 
up  a  garrulous  old  blacksmith  in  his  neighbourhood,  who  had 
been  heard  to  boast  of  bygone  personal  associations  betwixt  him- 
self and  the  i)oet  Burns — a  common  weakness  with  some  aged 
people  of  that  period.  He  alleged  that  about  the  year  1789  he 
had  acted  in  capacity  of  a  servant  to  Capt.  Eiddel  of  Carse,  and 
thus  became  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of  what  transpired  in  that 
gentleman's  house  on  the  day  of  contest  for  the  Whistle.  His 
account  of  the  transaction  was  closely  copied  from  the  ballad — 
with  a  few  slips  nevertheless — his  part  of  the  jierformance  being 
to  draw  the  claret-corks  (15  among  the  three  topers,  he  reckoned) 
— to  untie  the  neckcloths  of  the  vanquished  when  they  fell  under 
the  table  ;  and  at  sunrise  to  assist  in  carrying  the  defeated 
couple  to  bed.  Phoebus  rose  at  ten  minutes  before  seven  on  the 
morning  after  the  battle.  Burns  had  consumed  two  bottles  of 
spirits — one  of  rum  and  the  other  of  brandy  made  into  punch — 
as  he  sat  in  a  corner  for  twelve  hours  with  WTiting  materials 
before  him  ;  he  had  scribbled  four  folio  sheets  quite  full,  and  ("as 
he  afterwards  assured  the  informant  ")  he  completed  the  song  of 
The  Whistle  on  the  spot.  Finally,  with  The  Whistle  in  his 
pocket,  the  bard  walked  home  to  liis  farm  only  a  very  little 
touched  with  the  toddy.  The  worthy  Baronet  of  Closeburn  had 
the  information  of  this  "  hoary  chronicle  "  formally  extended  in 
shape  of  a  Declaration,  closing  with  the  words  "All  the  above 
particulars  I  am  willing  to  verify  on  oath,"  and  the  declarant — 
AYilliam  Hunter  by  name — adhibited  his  signature  to  the  deed  on 
2nd  Deer.,  1841. 

This  "  Deposition  of  William  Hunter  (as  it  lias  niagiiiloquently 
been  styled),  intended  as  a  bomb-shell  to  pitch  into  and  scatter 
all  opposition,  was  copied  in  round  hand  and  transmitted  by  the 
Baronet  to  the  Professor  in  the  hope  that  the  latter  would  there- 
by be  brought  to  repentance  and  recantation  ;    but  it  failed  to 
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make  the  expected  impression  in  that  qnai'ter.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  late  Robert  Chambers,  whose  heart  was  strongly  im- 
bued with  that  charity  which  "  thinketh  no  evU,"  was  inclined 
to  credit  the  alleged  reminiscences  of  the  aged  blacksmith,  and 
accordingly  he  signitied  his  adhesion  to  the  "  real-presence  "  side 
of  the  controversy.  In  the  first  edition  of  his  admirable  ' '  Life 
and  Works  of  Burns,"  in  4  vols.  (1851-52)  besides  speaking  re- 
spectfully of  Hunter's  statement,  and  expressing  his  dissent  from 
the  views  of  John  Wilson,  he  thus  remarks  : — ''  I  frankly  own  my 
inability  to  believe  that  so  highly  dramatic  a  description  of  the 
Whistle-contest  could  have  been  unfaithful  to  fact  in  so  prominent 
a  particular  as  the  poet's  presence. — 'A  bard  was  selected  to 
witness  the  fray  '  is  a  phrase  too  directly  indicative  to  be  inter- 
preted as  a  fiction  even  in  a  comic  poem. "  In  connection  with 
The  Whistle,  he  gave  the  Cromek  letter,  but  without  api^ending 
to  it  any  editorial  observations  calculated  to  reconcile  the  incon- 
sistencies involved  in  the  two  productions  under  his  own  theory. 
In  a  second  edition  of  same  work,  however,  which  appeared  in 
1856,  any  necessity  of  argument  to  reconcile  dilEciilties  is  obvia- 
ted by  the  introduction,  immediately  after  that  letter,  of  the 
following  astounding  paragraph,  without  a  word  of  explanation 
or  note  of  authority  : — "  It  appears  that  after  this  letter  had  been 
received  by  Glenriddel,  a  note  was  sent  to  Burns  inviting  him  to 
join  the  party  at  Carse.  He  immediately  replied  in  characteristic 
fashion  : — 

'  The  King's  poor  blackguard  slave  am  I, 

And  scarce  can  spare  a  minute  ; 
But  I'll  be  with  you  by  and  by, 

Or  else,  the  devil's  in  it. — R.  B.' 

He  was  accordingly  present,  if  not  at  the  dinner,  at  the  coni[iota- 
tion  which  followed  ;  and  the  whole  atl'air  has  been  by  him 
chronicled  in  the  most  glowing  phraseology  in  his  poem." 

Every  reader  who  is  well  versed  in  Burns'  poetical  productions 
will  recognise  the  above-quoted  im])rowptu  as  "an  old  friend 
with  a  new  face."  From  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
it  has  been  printed,  in  a  less  "blackguard"  form,  in  every  full 
edition  of  the  poetry  of  its  author,  as  an  "  Extempore  answer  to 
a  card  from  an  intimate  of  Burns,  wishing  him  to  spend  an  hour 
at  a  tavern  with  him."     Lockhart  adojits  the  lines  as  a  motto  for 
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his  Dumfries  chapter  (the  vm.)  of  the  poet'3  Life,  and  Chambers 
in  his  earlier  edition  also  gives  the  genuine  quatrain  in  its  proper 
place  in  connection  with  a  Dumfries  incident.  In  his  later  edi- 
tion, however,  after  adopting  it  in  the  base  form  and  connection 
above  quoted,  he  coolly  deleted  the  true  version  from  the  later 
portion  of  his  book  without  a  word  of  remark  concerning  the 
change.  For  the  little  trick  thus  perpetrated  with  a  view  to 
neutralise  the  disturbing  effect  of  the  Cromek  letter,  we  cannot 
hold  E.obert  Chambers  primarily  responsible  :  he  had  not  the 
boldness  of  invention  to  give  it  birth  ;  and  we  suspect  some  wag, 
in  the  interests  of  the  "  real-presence  "  party,  must  have  cast  the 
bullets,  and  then  induced  the  too  credulous  veteran  to  fire  them 
off.  But  in  fact,  a  critical  examination  of  this  familiar  impromptu 
in  its  new  setting,  must  result  in  its  rejection  as  altogether  im- 
probable. In  October,  1789,  Burns  had  barely  entered  on  his 
Excise  duties— indeed  there  is  no  evidence  from  his  published 
correspondence  that  he  had  done  so  ;  but  be  that  as  it  may, 
could  he  have  replied  in  this  manner  to  an  unlocked  for,  and 
rather  late-in-the-day  invitation  to  appear  at  Friar's  Carse  dressed 
for  a  set  entertainment,  necessarily  involving  a  bacchanalian  sede- 
runt of  at  least  twelve  hours  ? — "  I  can  scarcely  spare  a  minute, 
but  I'll  be  with  you  by  and  by !"  Spare  a  minute!  why  he  could 
not  but  anticipate  that  his  share  in  those  unhallowed  orgies  would 
disqualify  him  next  day  for  executing  valuable  services  of  any 
kind  ! 

Kobert  Chambers  had  retired  on  his  well-earned  laurels,  laying 
down  the  literary  pen  for  ever,  when  (in  August,  18G4)  the  outer 
world  was  first  made  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  document  of 
unquestionable  reliability,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  upset  ' '  the 
best  laid  schemes  "  of  the  party  in  this  curious  strife  to  which 
he  had  allied  himself.  This  was  no  less  than  the  original  manu- 
script, dated  10th  Octr.,  1789,  of  the  "  Minute  of  Bett  between 

SiK  ROBT.  LaWRIK  and  CkAIGDARROCH  for  the  noted  WHI.STLE, 
so  MUCH  CELEBRATED  BY  ROBT.   BURNS'  POEM,    WHICH    BeTT  AVAS 

DECIDED  AT  Carse,  16th  Octr.,  1789."  It  was  communicated  to 
Sir  J.  S.  Meuteith  by  its  possessor,  Mr.  Thos.  H.  Cromek,  of 
Wakefield  in  Yorkshire— apparently  a  relative  or  descendant  of 
the  worthy  editor  of  "Burns'  Reliques,"  who  had  probably  re- 
covered that  document  along  with  the  letter  pertaining  to  it. 
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The  inferencea  supplied  by  the  letter  are  singularly  corroborated 
by  this  record  of  the  Bett  which  tells  us  that  the  poet's  friend, 
Mr.  M'Murdo,  Chamberlain  at  Drumlanrig,  had  agreed  to  be 
the  judge  or  umpire  of  the  contest,  while  the  witnesses  who 
signed  the  minute  and  proposed  to  be  spectators  of  the  great 
claret-shed,  were  the  poet's  landlord,  Mr.  Patrick  Miller  of  Dal- 
swinton,  and  a  neighbouring  squire,  Mr.  George  Johnston  of 
Cowhill.* 

In  concluding  this  lengthy  recapitulation  of  an  exploded  con- 
troversy, we  have  only  to  say  that  we  should  not  have  troubled 
our  readers  with  it  but  for  the  salutary  lesson  it  is  calculated  to 
convey  to  dogmatisers.  In  this  respect,  the  dead  controversy 
deserves  embalmment  as  an  instructive  curiosity.  Another 
inducement  for  recording  it  here  lies  in  the  deplorable  fact  that 
one  learned  gentleman  whose  literary  labours  are  entitled  to 
much  respect,  and  who,  since  1864,  has  produced  an  edition  of 
Burns'  Works  of  lasting  value,  has  there  avowed  himself  still  a 
believer  in  the  Real  Presence  of  Burns  at  the  Whistle-contest. 
To  his  credit,   he  has  printed  all  the  documents  necessary  for 


*  We  here  subjoin  a  copy  of  this  interesting  relic.  The  reader  will  please  to 
observe  that  Mr.  Kiddel  of  Carse,  possessor  of  the  Whistle  prior  to  the  contest, 
was  only  a  pro  forma  competitor  outhe  occasion;  the  Bett  lying  mainly  betwixt 
Craigdarroch  and  Sir  Robt.  Lawrie.  The  poet  has  ingeniously  modified  this 
circumstance  by  making  Glenriddel  retire  from  the  struggle  when  matters 
grew  serious  : — 

"A  high  ruling  elder  to  wallow  in  wine ! 
He  left  the  foul  business  to  folks  less  divine." 
Alas,  for  the  "deposition"  of  poor  Hunter!  according  to  whom,  lEiddel  often 
fell  from  his  chair,  and,  with  Burns'  assistance,  was  helped  up,  and  eventually 
carried  to  bed  dead  drunk !  It  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  if  Miller  of  Dal- 
Bwinton  witnessed  the  contest;  but  M'Murdo  and  Johnston  were  both  pledged 
to  be  present,  and  doubtless  were  so.  M'Murdo  endorsed  the  minute  of  the 
Bett  in  these  words  :— "  The  Bett  decided  at  Carse,  16  Oct.,  17S9.  Won  by 
Craigdarroch — he  drauk  upds.  of  five  bottles  of  claret." 

"Memorandum  for  the  Whistle. 

"The  Whistle,  gained  by  Sir  Eobt.  Lawrie  [which  is]  in  possession  of  Mr. 
Eiddell  of  Glenriddell,  is  to  be  ascertained  to  the  heirs  of  the  said  Sir  Kobert, 
now  existing,  being  Sir  E.  L..  Mr.  E.  of  G.,  and  A.  F.  of  C,  and  to  be  settled 
under  the  arbitration  of  Mr.  Jno.  M'Murdo;  the  business  to  be  decided  at  Carse, 
the  16  Octr.,  1789. 
Cowhill,  10th  October,  1789. 

(Signed)        ALEX.  FEEGUSON. 
E.  LAWBIE. 
ROBT.  EIDDELL. 
(Signed)        JNO.  M'MUEDO— accepts  as  Judge. 

GEO.  JOHNSTON,  Witness— to  be  present. 
PATEICK  MILLEB,  Witness— to  be  pret.  if  possible." 
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forming  an  opinion  on  that  question ;  and  lie  has  not  condes- 
cended to  take  advantage  of  the  questionable  help  intended  for 
his  side  in  Chambers'  last  edition,  which  we  have  sufSciently 
exposed  above — an  inference  this,  that  he  disapproves  of  such 
unfair  practise  in  honest  warfare.  He  however  holds  that 
' '  although  we  had  no  other  evidence  than  that  of  the  song  itself, 
we  might  affirm  with  almost  as  much  certainty  that  Burns  was 
present  at  the  contest  for  the  Whistle,  as  that  he  was  present 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Fair."  He  is  possessed  of  the 
notion  that  it  would  be  "to  Biirns'  disadvantage"  to  doubt 
that  he  was  so  present :  he  appeals  to  the  poet's  words,  ' '  I  winna 
lee,  come  what  will  o'  me,"  as  if  the  bard  were  no  more  capable 
of  ideal  painting  or  exaggeration  in  a  poetic  reference  to  himself, 
than  of  telling  a  falsehood  in  plain  prose,  or  of  deliberate  dis- 
honesty in  his  ordinary  transactions.  By  this  short-visioned  style 
of  reading  Burns,  we  should  be  bound  to  believe  that  he  actually 
did  forgather  and  converse  with  the  gruesome  object  called 
"Death  "  between  the  village  of  Tarbolton  and  "  Willie's  Mill," 
as  narrated  in  his  poem.  We  should  be  bound  to  credit  the 
poet's  averment  in  his  epistle  to  James  Smith,  that  he  had  worn 
out  "twenty  pairs  o'  shoon  "  in  travelling  half  a  mile  betimes 
to  see  him.  We  should  in  like  manner  be  bound  to  believe  that 
he  spoke  sincerely  when  he  promised  to  drink  Pitt's  health  in 
Nanse  Tinnock's  little  public-house  "  nine  times  a  week."  Why 
Xanse  herself  had  not  a  more  contracted  notion  of  the  poetic 
licence  than  this  learned  biographer  of  Burns  has  !  That  well- 
known  passage  in  the  Author's  Earnest  CVywas  frequently  quoted 
to  her,  and  she  as  often  protested  against  the  implication  that 
the  poet  and  she  ever  were  so  "gracious." — "Nine  times  a 
week  !  the  leein'  fallow,  he  wasna  three  times  in  my  house  during 
his  hail  life  !  " 


INDEX  TO  POSTHUMOUS  YOL. 


FIRST     LINES, 


Accept  the  gift  a  friend  sincere,  399. 

Adown  winding  Nith  I  did  wander,  93. 

Ae  day  as  Death,  that  gruesome  carle,  199. 

Afar  the  illustrious  exUe  roams,  434. 

Ah,  Chloris,  since  it  may  na  be,  323 

A  head,  pure,  sinless  quite  of  brain  and  soul,  414. 

A  Highland  lad  my  love  was  bom,  181. 

Ah  !  woe  is  me  my  mother  dear,  391. 

A  lassie  all  alone  was  making  her  moan,  5. 

A  little  upright,  pert,  tart,  tripping  wight,  276. 

All  devU  as  I  am,  a  damned  wretch,  252. 

Altho'  my  back  be  at  the  wa',  35. 

Altho'  my  bed  were  on  yon  muir,  253. 

Amang  the  trees  where  hummiag  bees,  285. 

Ance  mair  I  hail  thee,  thou  gloomy  December,  42. 

An  honest  man  here  lies  at  rest,  166. 

As  cauld  a  wind  as  ever  blew,  330. 

As  down  the  burn  they  took  their  way,  95. 

As  I  cam  o'er  the  Cairney  mount,  29. 

As  I  gaed  up  by  yon  gate-end,  325. 

As  I  stood  by  yon  roofless  tower,  5. 

As  I  was  a-wand'ring  ae  morning  in  spring,  286. 

As  I  was  walking  up  the  street,  248. 

Ask  why  God  made  the  gem  so  small,  215. 

As  on  the  banks  of  waud'ring  Nith,  378. 

A  slave  to  love's  unbounded  sway,  244. 


(      u.      } 

As  Tam  the  chapman  on  a  day,  334. 

At  Brownhill  we  always  get  dainty  good  cheer,  339. 

Auld  chuckie  Eeekie's  sair  distrest,  271. 

Auld  comrade  dear,  and  brother  sinner,  217. 

Awa  wi'  your  belles  and  your  beauties,  93. 

Awa  wi'  your  witchcraft  o'  beauty's  alarms,  79. 

Bannocks  o'  bearmeal,  bannocks  o'  barley,  33. 
Before  I  saw  Clarinda's  face,  313. 
Behold  the  fatal  hour  arrive,  446. 
Behold  the  hour,  the  boat  arrive,  95. 
Bless  Jesus  Christ,  0  Cardoness,  330. 
Blest  be  M'Murdo  to  his  latest  day,  373. 
Blithe  hae  I  been  on  yon  hill,  55. 
Bright  ran  thy  line,  O  Galloway,  283. 
But  lately  seen  in  gladsome  green,  35. 
But  rarely  seen  since  Nature's  birth,  338. 
By  Allan  stream  I  chanced  to  rove,  57. 

Canst  thou  leave  me  thus,  my  Katie  ?  69. 

Cauld  is  the  e'ening  blast,  245. 

Cease,  ye  prudes,  your  envious  railing,  226. 

Come  let  me  take  thee  to  my  breast,  59. 

Come,  rede  me,  dame,  344. 

Comin'  thro'  the  rye,  poor  body,  11. 

Contented  wi'  little,  and  cantie  wi'  mair,  68. 

Could  aught  of  song  declare  my  pains,  38. 

Curse  on  ungrateful  man  that  can  be  pleased,  270. 

Curst  be  the  man,  the  poorest  wretch  in  life,  207. 

Daughter  of  Chaos'  doting  years,  439. 
Davie  Rant,  Davie  Rant,  438. 

Pear I'll  gie  ye  some  advice,  307. 

Dear  Peter,  dear  Peter,  we  poor  sons  of  metre,  321. 

Deluded  swain,  the  pleasure,  97. 

Dire  was  the  hate  at  old  Harlaw,  284. 

Does  haughty  Gaul  invasion  threat?  123. 

Donald  Brodie  met  a  lass,  344. 

Dost  thou  not  rise,  indignant  shade  I  321. 

Duncan  Gray  cam  here  to  woo,  45. 


(     iii.     ) 

Fair  empress  of  the  poet's  soul,  232. 

Fairest  maid  on  Devon  banks,  114. 

Fair  maid,  you  need  not  take  the  hint,  307. 

Fair  the  face  of  orient  day,  216. 

False  flatterer,  Hope,  away,  133. 

Farewell  dear  friend,  may  gude  luck  hit  you,  299. 

Farewell,  old  Scotia's  bleak  domains,  300. 

Farewell,  thou  stream  that  winding  flows,  66. 

Fill  me  with  the  rosy  wine,  338. 

Fintray,  my  stay  in  worldly  strife,  317,  418. 

For  lords  or  kings  I  dinna  mourn,  207. 

Forlorn  my  love,  no  comfort  near,  110. 

For  me,  my  skill's  but  very  sma',  437- 

For  weel  he  ken'd  the  way  0,  36. 

Free  through  the  leaves,  ye  maggots,  331. 

Friday  first's  the  day  appointed,  376. 

Friend  of  the  poet,  tried  and  leal,  168. 

From  the  white-blossomed  sloe,  350 

From  those  drear  solitudes  and  frowsy  cells,  373. 

Fy  !  let  us  a'  to  Kirkcudbright,  384. 

Gat  ye  me,  0  gat  ye  me,  15. 

Gin  a  bodie  meet  a  bodie,  11. 

Gracie,  thou'rt  a  man  of  worth,  336. 

Grant  me,  indulgent  Heaven,  that  I  may  live,  214. 

Gude  e'en,  my  auld  acquaintance  cronie,  350. 

Gude  e'en  to  you,  kimmer,  238. 

Gude  pity  me  because  I'm  little  !  294. 

Gnde  speed  and  furder  to  you,  Johnnie,  262. 

Had  I  a  cave  on  some  wild  distant  shore,  57. 
Had  I  the  wyte  ?  Had  I  the  wyte  ?  10. 
Hail  Poesie  !  thou  nymph  reserved,  171. 
Hail !  thairm-inspiring,  rattlin'  Willie,  365. 
Hark  the  mavis'  e'ening  sang,  99. 
Health  to  the  Maxwell's  veteran  chief,  279. 
Heard  ye  o'  the  Tree  o'  France  ?  404. 
He  clench'd  his  pamplets  in  his  fist,  274. 
Hee,  balou,  my  sweet  wee  Donald,  33. 
Here  brewer  Gabriel's  fire's  extinct,  335. 


(      iv.      ) 

Here  cursing,  swearing  Burton  lies,  33-i. 

Here  Holy  Willie's  sair-woru  clay,  198. 

Here  is  tlie  glen  and  here  the  bower,  51. 

Here  lies  a  mock  marquis,  229. 

Here  lies  a  rose,  a  budding  rose,  349. 

Here  lies  Boghead  amang  the  dead,  424. 

Here  lies  in  earth,  a  root  of  hell,  225. 

Here  lies  John  Busby,  honest  man,  229. 

Here  lies  Johnie  Pigeon,  200. 

Here  lies  with  Death,  auld  Grizel  Grim,  337. 

Here  lies  Willie  Michie's  banes.  273. 

Here's  a  bottle  and  an  honest  friend,  286. 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa,  8, — 2S0. 

Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear,  80. 

Here's  to  thy  health,  my  bonie  lass,  38. 

Here,  where  the  Scottish  muse  immortal  lives,  164. 

Her  flowing  locks,  the  raven's  wing,  270. 

Here  Stuarts  once  in  glory  reigned,  310. 

He  who  of  Rankin  sang,  lies  stiff  and  dead,  200. ', 

His  face  with  smile  eternal  drest,  414. 

Honest  Will  to  Heaven  is  gane,  333. 

How  can  my  poor  heart  be  glad,  98. 

How  cold  is  that  bosom  which  Folly  once  fired,  162. 

How  cruel  are  the  parents,  112. 

How  daur  ye  ca'  me  howlet-face  ?  333. 

How  lang  and  dreary  is  the  night,  50. 

How  wisdom  and  folly  mix,  meet,  and  unite,  144. 

Humid  seal  of  soft  affection,  327. 

Husband,  husband,  cease  your  strife,  65. 

I  am  a  bard  of  no  regard,  185. 

I  am  a  keeper  of  the  law,  188. 

I  am  a  son  of  Mars,  177. 

I  burn,  I  burn,  as  when  tliro'  ripcn'd  corn,  231. 

I  call  no  goddess  to  inspire  my  strains,  155. 

I  coft  a  stane  o'  haslock  woo,  17. 

If  ye  gae  up  to  yon  hill-tap,  396. 

If  you  rattle  along  like  your  mistress's  tongue,  330. 

I  gaed  up  to  Dunse,  236. 

I  had  sax  owsen  in  a  plough,  241. 


(       V.        ) 

I  hold  it,  sir,  my  boundeu  duty,  2G7. 

I'll  aye  ca'  in  by  you  town,  24. 

lU-fated  Genius  !  Heav'n-tauglit  Ferguson,  322. 

I  met  a  lass,  a  bouie  lass,  343. 

I  mind  it  weel,  in  early  date,  134. 

I'm  now  arrived — thanks  to  the  gods  !  416. 

I'm  three-times  doubly  owre  your  debtor,  127. 

I  murder  hate  by  field  or  flood,  227,  428. 

I'm  wearin'  awa,  Jean,  348. 

In  Mauchline  there  dwells  six  proper  yoiing  belles,  116. 

Innocence  looks  gaily-smiling  on,  232. 

In  politics  if  thou  wouldst  mix,  227. 

In  seventeen  hundred  forty-nine,  335. 

Instead  of  a  song,  boys,  I'll  give  you  a  toast,  215. 

In  Tarbolton,  ye  ken,  there  are  proper  young  men,  397. 

In  this  strange  land,  this  uncouth  clime,  368. 

In  vain  would  Prudence,  with  decorous  sneer,  233. 

In  wood  and  wild,  ye  warbling  throng,  IGl. 

Is  there  for  honest  poverty,  107. 

It  was  a'  for  our  rightfu'  king,  39. 

It  was  the  charming  month  of  May,  61. 

Jenny  M'Craw  she  has  ta'en  to  the  heather,  343. 

Jockie's  ta'en  the  parting  kiss,  122. 


Kemble,  thou  cur'st  my  unbelief,  214. 

Ken  ye  ought  o'  Captain  Grose,  149. 

Kind  sir,  I've  read  your  paper  through,  153. 

Lament  him,  Mauchline  husbands  a',  199. 

Lassie  wi'  the  lintwhite  locks,  104. 

Lass,  when  your  mother  is  frg,e  hame,  343. 

Last  May  a  braw  wooer  cam  down,  74. 

Let  me  ryke  up  to  dight  that  tear,  182. 

Let  not  woman  e'er  complain,  47. 

Let  other  heroes  boast  their  scars,  302. 

Life  ne'er  exulted  in  so  rich  a  prize,  154. 

Light  lay  the  earth  on  Billy's  breast,  332. 

Like  Esop's  lion.  Burns  says,  sore  I  feel,  310. 

Lone  on  the  bleaky  hills  the  straying  flocks,  311. 


(     vi.      ) 

Long  life,  my  lord,  and  health  be  yours,  297. 
Long,  long  the  night.  111. 
Lord,  we  thank,  and  thee  adore,  229. 
Lord,  to  account  who  dares  Thee  call,  333. 

Mark  yonder  pomp  of  costly  fashion,  102. 

Maxwell,  if  merit  here  you  crave,  164. 

Mild  zephyrs  waft  thee  to  Life's  farthest  shore,  231. 

My  Auntie  Jean  held  to  the  shore,  421. 

My  blessings  on  you,  sonsie  wifie,  306. 

My  bonie  lass,  I  work  in  brass,  183, 

My  bottle  is  a  haly  pool,  227. 

My  Chloris,  mark  how  green  the  grove,  103. 

My  curse  upon  your  venom'd  stang,  145. 

My  father  was  a  farmer,  257 . 

My  girl  she's  airy,  she's  buxom  and  gay,  425. 

My  heart  is  sair,  I  daurna  tell,  17. 

My  heart  is  wae  and  unco  wae,  401. 

My  honoured  Colonel,  deep  I  feel,  169. 

My  lady's  gown  there's  gair  upon't,  242. 

My  lord  a-hunting  he  is  gane,  242. 

My  Peggy's  face,  my  Peggy's  form,  122. 


Nae  birdies  sang  the  mirky  hour,  355. 

Nae  heathen  name  shall  I  prefix,  400. 

No  more  of  your  guests  be  they  titled  or  not,  167. 

No  more  of  your  titled  acquaintances  boast,  331. 

No  more,  ye  warblers  of  the  wood,  163. 

No  sculptured  marble  here,  nor  pompous  lay,  136,  414. 

No  song  nor  dance  I  bring  from  yon  great  city,  151, 

No  Spartan  tube,  no  Attic  shell,  426. 

No  Stewart  art  thou,  Galloway,  283. 

Now  bank  and  brae  are  clothed  in  green,  346. 

Now  health  forsakes  that  angel  face,  326. 

Now,  Kennedy,  if  foot  or  horse,  363. 

Now  Nature  clads  the  flowery  lea,  104. 

Now  Robin  lies  in  his  last  lair,  261. 

Now  rosy  May  comes  in  wi'  flower,  60. 

Now  Spring  has  clad  the  grove  in  green,  78. 


(     vii.      ) 

O  a'  ye  pioua,  godly  flocks,  190. 

0  blaw,  ye  westiin  winds,  blaw  saft,  347. 

O  bonie  was  yon  rosy  brier,  113, 

0  can  ye  labour  lea,  young  man,  343. 

0  can  j'e  sew  cushions,  19. 

O  could  I  give  thee  India's  wealth,  372. 

O'er  the  mist-shroudad  cliffs,  346. 

Of  all  the  numerous  ills  that  hurt  our  peace,  126. 

Of  lordly  acquaintance  you  boast,  331. 

0  gie  my  love  brose,  brose,  343. 

0  Goudie  !  terror  o'  the  Whigs,  193,  437. 

0  gude  ale  comes,  and  good  ale  goes,  241. 

O  had  each  Scot  of  ancient  times,  201. 

0  had  the  malt  thy  strength  of  mind,  167. 

0  I  am  come  to  the  low  countrie,  40. 

0  ken  ye  what  Meg  o'  the  MiU,  88,  243. 

0  lassie,  art  thou  sleeping  yet,  108. 

0  leave  novels,  ye  Mauchline  belles,  116,  237. 

Old  Winter  with  his  frosty  beard,  158. 

0  Logan,  sweetly  didst  thou  glide,  89. 

0  Lord,  since  we  have  feasted  thus,  324. 

0  Lord,  when  hunger  pinches  sore,  324. 

O  lowse  my  right  hand  free,  he  says,  290. 

0  Mally's  meek,  Mally's  sweet,  247. 

0  Mary,  at  thy  window  be,  87. 

0  May,  thy  morn  was  ne'er  so  sweet,  28. 

0  meikle  do  I  rue,  fause  luve,  344. 

0  mirk,  mirk,  is  the  midnight  hour,  47. 

O  my  luve's  like  a  red,  red  rose,  4. 

Once  fondly  loved  and  still  remembered  dear,  13L 

On  Cessnock  banks  a  lassie  dwells,  254. 

One  night  as  I  did  wander,  259. 

On  peace  and  rest  my  mind  was  bent,  240. 

0  once  I  lov'd  a  bonie  lass,  235. 

0  PhUly,  happy  be  the  day,  105. 

0  poortith  cauld,  and  restless  love,  49. 

0  raging  Fortune's  withering  blast,  250. 

Orthodox  !  Orthodox  !  209,  438. 

0  sad  and  heavy  should  I  part,  23. 

O  saw  ye  bonie  Lesley,  44. 


(     viii.      ) 

0  saw  ye  my  dear,  my  Pliely,  100. 

0  sing  a  new  song  to  the  Lord,  410. 

0  stay,  sweet  warbling  woodlark,  stay,  53. 

0  steer  her  up  and  haud  her  gaun,  237. 

0  sweet  be  thy  sleep  in  the  land  of  the  grave,  32G. 

0  tell  na  me  o'  wind  and  rain,  109. 

0  that  I  had  ne'er  been  married,  246. 

0  this  is  no  my  ain  lassie,  77. 

0  Thou  in  whom  we  live  and  move,  228. 

O  Thou  who  kindly  dost  provide,  166. 

0  Thou  wha  in  the  heavens  dost  dwell,  195. 

O  thou  whom  Poetry  abhors,  206. 

Out  over  the  Forth  I  look  to  the  North,  13. 

0  wat  ye  wha's  in  yon  town,  25. 

0  wat  ye  what  my  minnie  did  ?  343. 

0  were  my  love  yon  lilac  fair,  90. 

O  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast,  125. 

O  wha  is  she  that  loes  me  ?  73. 

0  wha  will  to  St.  Stephen's  House  ?  370. 

O  whistle  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad.  58. 

0  why  the  deuce  should  I  repine?  115. 


Peg  Nicholson  was  a  gude  bay  mare,  278. 
Powers  celestial,  whose  protection,  28,  350. 


Rash  mortal  and  slanderous  poet,  309. 
Revered  defender  of  beauteous  Stuart,  137. 
Robin  was  a  roving  boy,  260. 
Rusticity's  ungainly  form,  306. 


Sad  bird  of  night,  what  sorrow  calls,  288. 
Sae  flaxen  were  her  ringlets,  19. 
Say,  sages,  what's  the  charm  on  earth,  338. 
Scenes  of  woe  and  scenes  of  pleasure,  347. 
Scots  !  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled,  63. 
Searching  auld  wives'  barrels,  Olion  !  277 . 
See  the  smoking  bowl  before  us,  186. 
She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing,  86. 


(     ix.      ) 

She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing,  86. 

She  mourns,  sweet,  tuneful  youth,  414. 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot,  8. 

Shrewd  Willie  Smellie  to  Crochallan  came,  137. 

Sic  a  reptile  was  Wat,  229. 

Sing  on,  sweet  thrush,  upon  the  leafless  bough,  157. 

Sir,  as  your  mandate  did  request,   128. 

Sir,  o'er  a  gill  I  gat  your  card,  269. 

Sir  Wisdom's  a  fool  when  he's  fou,  179. 

Sir,  yours  this  moment  I  unseal,  299. 

Sleep'st  thou  or  wak'st  thou,  fairest,  101 . 

Slow  spreads  the  gloom  on  Evan  banks,  346. 

So,  heavy,  passive  to  the  tenipest  shock,  414. 

Some  hae  meat  that  canna  eat.  335. 

Sound  be  his  sleep,  and  blithe  his  morn,  809. 

Spare  me  thy  vengeance,  Galloway,  284. 

StUl  anxious  to  secure  your  partial  favour,  159. 

Stop  thief  !  dame  Nature  cried  to  Death,  332. 

Strait  is  the  spot,  and  green  the  sod.  415. 

Streams  that  glide  in  orient  plains,  121. 

Sweetest  May,  let  love  inspire  thee,  243. 

Sweet  fa's  the  eve  on  Craigieburn,  52. 

Sweet  naivete  of  feature,  322. 

Symon  Gray,  you're  dull  to-day,  308, 

Talk  not  to  me  of  savages,  337. 
That  there  is  falsehood  in  his  looks,  273. 
The  auld  man  he  cam  o'er  the  lea,  351. 
The  black-headed  eagle,  344. 
The  bonniest  lad  that  e'er  I  saw,  30. 
The  cooper  o'  Cuddy  cam  here  awa,  16. 
The  devil  got  notice  that  Grose  was  a-dying,  214. 
Thee  Caledonia,  thy  wild  heaths  among,  282. 
The  flower  it  blaws,  it  fades  and  fa's,  32. 
The  friend  whom,  wild  from  \visdom's  way,  161. 
The  greybeard,  old  Wisdom,  may  boast,  227. 
Their  groves  o'  sweet  myrtle,  76. 

The  heather  was  blooming,  the  meadow  was  mawn,  275. 
The  king's  most  humble  servant  I,  228. 
The  laddies  by  the  banks  o'  Nith,  316. 

f2 


(       X.       ) 

The  lamp  of  day,  with  ill-presaging  glare,  139. 

The  last  braw  bridal  I  was  at,  343. 

The  last  time  I  came  o'er  the  moor,  G7. 

The  lovely  lass  o'  Inverness,  3. 

The  night  was  still  and  o'er  the  hill,  305. 

There  cam'  a  piper  out  o'  Fife,  343. 

There  grows  a  bonie  brier-bush,  37,  351. 

There's  death  in  the  cup,  sae  beware,  328. 

There's  naething  like  the  honest  nappy,  274. 

There's  nane  that's  blest  o'  humankind,  286. 

There's  news,  lassie,  news,  246. 

There's  sax  eggs  in  the  pan,  gudeman,  7. 

There's  three  true  gude  fellows,  18. 

There  was  a  bonie  lass  and  a  bonie,  bonie  lass,  245. 

There  was  a  jolly  ganger,  442. 

There  was  a  lass  and  she  was  fair,  91. 

There  was  a  lad  was  born  in  Kyle,  260. 

There  was  an  auld  grey  Poussie,  407. 

There  was  a  wife  won'd  in  Cockpen,  240. 

There  was  five  carlines  in  the  south,  219. 

There  was  once  a  day,  but  old  Time,  117. 

The  small  birds  rejoice  in  the  green  leaves,  72. 

The  solemn  league  and  covenant,  336. 

The  sun  he  is  sunk  in  the  west,  395. 

The  tailor  he  cam'  here  to  sew,  36. 

The  winter  it  is  past,  445. 

Thine  am  I,  my  faithful  fair,  56. 

This  wot  ye  all  whom  it  concerns,  131. 

These  be  the  volumes,  Jessie  fair,  167. 

This  day,  Time  winds  the  exhausted  chain,  150. 

Thou  bed  in  which  I  first  began,  351. 

Thou  flattering  mark  of  Friendship,  296. 

Thou  hast  left  me  ever,  Jamie,  62. 

Thou  of  an  independent  mind,  165. 

Thou's  welcome,  wean,  mishanter  fa'  me,  188. 

Though  fickle  Fortune  has  deceived  me,  251. 

Thou  Liberty,  thou  art  my  theme,  441. 

Thou  whom  chance  may  hither  lead,  314. 

Thro'  and  thro'  the  inspired  leaves,  331. 

'Tis  friendship's  pledge,  my  young,  fair  friend,  165. 


(      xi.      ) 

To  Riddel,  much  lamented  man,  324. 
To  thee,  lov'd  Nith,  287,  350. 
To  you,  sir,  this  summons  I've  sent,  412. 
True-hearted  was  he,  the  sad  swain,  48. 
'Twas  even — the  dewy  fields  were  green,  119. 
'Twas  in  the  seventeen  huuder  year,  387. 
'Twas  na  her  bonie  blue  een,  112. 
'Twas  on  a  Monday  morning,  14. 


Wae  is  my  heart,  and  the  tear's  in  my  e'e,  34. 

Wae  worth  thy  power,  thou  cursed  leaf,  301. 

Wantonness  for  evermair,  13. 

Wap  and  rowe,  wap  and  rowe,  23. 

Was  e'er  puir  poet  sae  befitted,  339. 

We  cam'  na  here  to  view  yeur  warks,  206. 

We'll  hide  the  cooper  behind  the  door,  15. 

Wee  Willie  Gray  and  his  leather  wallet,  238. 

What  ails  you  now,  ye  lousie  bitch  ?  201. 

What  dost  thou  in  this  mansion  fair  ?  283. 

What  needs  this  din  about  the  town  o'  Lon'on  ?  222. 

What  of  the  earls  with  whom  you  have  supt  ?  331. 

Wha'll  buy  my  troggin  ?  389. 

When,  by  a  generous  public's  kind  acclaim,  204. 

When  clouds  in  skies  do  come  together,  351. 

When  comin'  hame  on  Sunday  last,  424. 

When  dear  Clarinda,  matchless  fair,  432. 

When  Death's  dark  stream  I  ferry  o'er,  138, 

When  first  I  began  for  to  sigh,  350. 

When  first  I  cam'  to  Stewart  Kyle,  259. 

When  first  I  saw  fair  Jeanie's  face,  402. 

When  first  you  saw  Clarinda's  charms,  431. 

When  Januar'  wind  was  blawiug  cauld,  21. 

When  Laggan  deceased,  to  the  devil  went  down,  226. 

When  Lascelles  thought  fit  from  this  world  to  depart,  443. 

When  lyart  leaves  bestrew  the  yird,  176. 

When  Nature  her  great  masterpiece  designed,  141. 

When  o'er  the  hills  the  eastern  star,  84. 

When  winter's  wind  was  blawin'  cauld,  403. 

Where  are  the  joys  I  hae  met  in  the  morning  ?   96. 

Wherefore  sighing  art  thou,  Phillis  ?  27- 


(     xii.      ) 

While  at  the  stook  the  shearers  cower,  2(54. 

While  Europe's  eye  is  fixed  on  mighty  things,  156. 

While  larks  witli  little  wing,  94. 

"Whoe'er  he  be  that  sojourns  here,  205. 

Whoe'er  thou  art,  these  lines  now  reading,  376. 

"Whom  will  ye  send  to  London  Town  ?  382. 

Whose  is  that  noble,  dauntless  brow  ?  367. 

Why  should  we  idly  waste  our  prime  ?  392. 

Why,  teU  thy  lover,  113. 

Wi'  braw  new  branks  in  mickle  pride,  302. 

Will  ye  go  and  marry,  Katie  ?  351. 

Will  ye  go  to  the  Highlands,  Leezie  Lindsay  ?  16. 

Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  ISIary  ?  85. 

Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie  ?  31. 

With  Pegasus  upon  a  day,  372. 

Wow,  but  your  letter  made  me  vauntie,  147. 


Ye  banks  and  braes  snd  streams  around,  54. 

Ye  flowery  banks  o'  bonie  Doon  (see  v.  i.  310.) 

Ye  hae  lien  a'  wrang,  lassie,  343. 

Ye  holy  walls,  that  still  sublime,  380. 

Ye  hypocrites  !  are  these  your  pranks  ?  334. 

Ye  jovial  boys  who  love  the  joys,  420. 

Ye  maggots,  feed  on  Nicol's  brain,  332. 

Ye  men  of  wit  and  wealth,  228. 

Ye  sons  of  old  Killie,  364. 

Yestreen  I  had  a  pint  o'  wine,  224. 

Ye  true  "  Loyal  Natives  "  attend  to  my  song,  283. 

Yon  wand 'ring  rill  that  marks  the  hill,  345. 

Young  Jamie,  pride  of  a'  the  plain,  12. 

Your  billet,  sir,  I  grant  receipt,  308. 

You're  welcome  to  despots,  Dumourier,  281. 

You're  welcome,  Willie  Stewart,  315. 

Your  news  and  review,  sir,  277. 

Your  rosy  cheeks  are  turned  sae  wan,  344. 

Yours  this  moment  I  unseal,  299. 


INDEX  TO  POSTHUMOUS  VOL. 


TITLES   AND    HEADINGS. 


A  bottle  and  an  honest  friend,  286. 

Adana  Armour's  prayer,  294. 

A  lassie  all  alone,  5. 

Ance  ci'owdie,  twice  crowdie,  246. 

Anna  Avitli  the  gowden  locks,  224. 

A  prayer  for  Mary,  28. 

A  red,  red  rose,  4. 

Auld  langsyne,  8. 

Auntie  Jeanie's  bed,  421. 

A  vision,  5. 

Awa  wi'  your  belles  and  your  beauties,  93. 

Awa  wi'  your  witchcraft,  79. 

Ay  waukin,  O,  356. 

Address  of  Bruce  to  his  army,  63. 

,,        of  Beelzebub  to  the  Highland  Society,  297. 

,,        spoken  by  Miss  Fontenelle  in  1792,  156. 

in  1793,  159. 

,,        to  General  Dumourier,  281. 

,,        to  Mr.  Wm.  Tytler  of  Woodhouselee,  137. 

,,        to  the  Woodlark,  53. 

,,        to  the  Toothache,  145. 

,,        to  an  illegitimate  child,  188,  436. 
Answer  to  Mrs.  Scott  of  VVauchope  House,  134. 

.,        to  a  Tailor's  trimming  epistle,  201. 

to  Mr.  M'Adam  of  Craigeu-gillan,  269, 
to  John  Rankin  of  Adamhill,  188. 


(      xiv.      ) 

Answer  to  Mr.  Renton  of  Lamerton,  308. 

,,  to  an  invitation  to  join  a  party,  299. 

,,  to  a  poetaster,  308. 

,,  to  the  "  Loyal  Natives  "  of  Dumfries,  283. 

,,  to  a  friend's  request  to  join  him  at  an  inn,  288. 

,,  to  verses  by  C'larinda,  432. 

,,  to  a  rhymed  "  reproof,"  310. 

,,  to  the  song  "  Let  me  in,"  &c.,  109. 

Bonie  Castle  Gordon,  121. 

Bonie  Doou,  early  version  (v.  i.,  310.) 

Bonie  Jean,  91. 

Bonie  Laddie,  Highland  Laddie,  30. 

Bonie  Lesley,  44. 

Bonie  Peggy  Ramsay,  245. 

Bruce's  address  at  Bannockburu,  63. 

Caledonia,  117. 

Ca'  the  ewes  to  the  knowes,  99. 
Cauld  kail  in  Aberdeen,  358. 
Cessnock  Banks,  254. 
Charlie,  he's  my  darling,  14. 
Comin'  through  the  rye,  11. 
Compliments  to  Jessy  Lewars,  337. 
Could  aught  of  song,  38,  350. 
Craigieburn,  52. 
Crowdie,  246. 

Damon  and  Sylvia,  a  fragment,  345. 
Delia,  an  ode,  216. 
Down  the  burn,  Davie,  95. 
Duncan  Gray,  45. 

Election  Ballads,  viz.  : — 

,,  The  five  carlines,  219. 

,,  The  laddies  by  the  banks  o'  Nith,  316. 

,,  Fintry,  my  stay  in  worldly  strife,  317. 

,,  Whom  will  ye  send  to  London  town  ?  382. 

,,  Fy  !  let  us  a'  to  Kirkcudbright,  384. 

,,  John  Bushby's  Lamentation,  387. 

,,  Wha'll  buy  my  troggin?  389. 


(      XV.-     ) 

Elegy  ou  Lurd  I'resideiit  Duudas,  311. 

ou  Miss  Burnet  of  Monboddo,  154. 

on  Peg  Nicholson,  278. 

on  Robert  Ruisseaux,  261. 

on  Sir  James  Hunter  Blair,  139. 

on  the  year  1788,  207. 

on  "Stella"  in  (ireenock,  West  Kirkyard.  415. 


Epigram  on  Cajitain  Grose,  214. 

,,  Mr.  Bacon  of  Brownhill  Inn,  339. 
,,  hearing  sermon  in  Lamington  kirk,  330. 
,,  Carron  Iron  Works,  206. 
, ,  getting  incivility  at  Inverary,  205. 
,,  Elpliinstone's  translation  of  Martial,  206. 
,,  on  Mrs.  Maria  Riddel,  330. 
,,  Dr.  Babington's  looks,  273. 
,,  the  "  Loyal  Natives,"  283. 
,,  an  empty  fellow,  331. 
,,  Commissary  Goldie's  brains,  333. 
,,  "  Andrew  Turner,"  335. 
,,  "Johnny  Peep,"  351. 
,,  "Howlet-face,"333. 
,,  the  Bookworms,  .331. 
,,  the  impounding  of  the  poet's  horse,  339, 
,,  rough  roads,  416. 
,,  a  national  thanksgiving,  334. 
to  an  artist,  307. 

written  under  Miss  Burns'  picture,  226. 
Epigrams  on  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  283,  284. 

complimentary  to  Jessie  Lewars,  337,  338. 

,,  ,,  Miss  Davies,  215. 

,,  ,,  Mrs.  Kemble,  214. 

,,  ,,  Miss  Fontenelle,  .322. 

,,  ,,  Miss  Ainslie,  307. 

,,  ,,   Miss  Jeanie  Scott,  201. 

,,  ,,  Miss  Jessie  Staig,  164. 

,,  ,,  Mr.  James  Gracie,  336. 

,,  ,,  John  Syme,  167,  328, 


(     ^'vi.      ) 

Epistle  from  Esopua  to  Maria,  373. 
,,      to  Major  Logan,  365. 
„       ,,  Hugh  Parker,  368. 
,,       ,,  James  Tennant,  217. 
,,       ,,  Rev.  J.  M'Math,  264. 
,,       ,,  Gavin  Hamilton,  267. 
„  Mr.  M'Adam,  269. 
„  Wm.  Creech,  271. 
,,        ,,  John  Kennedy,  363. 
,,       ,,  Dr.  Blacklock,  147. 
,,       ,,  Colonel  de  Peyster,  169. 
„  John  Goiidie,  193,  437. 
,,  J.  Maxwell  of  Terraughty,  279. 
,,  Collector  Mitchell,  168. 
,,       second  to  Davie  Sillar,  127. 
,,      third  to  J.  Lapraik,  362. 
.,,      first  to  E.  Graham,  Esq.,  of  Fintry,  141. 
,,      second  ,,  ,,  155. 

„      third  ,,  „  317,  418. 

Epitaph  on  William  Muir,  Tarbolton  Mill,  166. 
,,        ,,  Robert  Fergusson,  poet,  136. 

,,  William  Nicol,  332. 
,,         ,,  William  Cruickshank,  333. 
,,         ,,  a  wag  in  Mauchline,  119. 
,,         ,,  John  Dove,  Innkeeper,  200. 

,,   "Holy  Willie,"  198. 
,,         ,,  Tam  the  Chapman,  334. 

„  Captain  W.  Roddick,  332. 
,,  ,,  the  Laird  of  Boghead,  424. 
,,         ,,  Captain  Lascelles,  443. 

,,  Walter  Riddel,  229. 
,,         ,,  Gabriel  Richardson,  335. 
,,         ,,  Jessie  Lewars,  338. 

„  J.  M.,  Laird  of  Laggan,  226. 

,,  Sir  D.  Maxwell  of  Cardoness,  330. 

,,  John  Bushby,  229. 
,,         ,.  a  noted  coxcomb,  332. 
,,         ,.   "  Swearing  Burton,"  334. 

,.  Grizcl  Grim,  337. 

,.  D C ,  225. 


(     xvii.      ) 

Epitaph  on  a  lady's  lap-dog,  named  "  Echo,"  161. 

,,         ,,  a  mock  Marquis,  229. 
Extempore  on  some  commemorations  of  the  poet  Thomson,  321. 

on  returning  a  borrowed  newspaper,  227. 

on  being  appointed  to  the  Excise,  227. 

in  reply  to  invitation,  228,  299. 

written  in  the  Court  of  Session  at  Edinburgh,  272. 

sketch  of  the  late  Wm.  Smellie,  137. 

written  in  a  lady's  pocket-book,  214. 

on  reaching  his  twenty-fourth  year,  114. 

to  Mr.  Syme,  167. 

on  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  336. 

Fair  Jenny. — Song  written  for  G.  Thomson,  97. 
For  a'  that  and  a'  that,  107,  185. 
For  the  sake  o'  somebody,  17. 
Fragment  of  a  Birth-day  ode,  133. 

of  a  Tragedy,  252. 

of  a  Revolution  Song,  392. 

of  a  poem  on  Glenriddel's  fox,  441. 

of  a  poem  inscribed  to  Chas.  J.  Fox,  114. 

on  Liberty,  282. 

on  Fortune,  250,  251. 

on  Remorse,  126. 

Versicles  on  sign  posts,  414. 

Her  flowing  locks,  the  raven's  wing,  270. 

Amang  the  trees  where  humming  bees,  285. 

A  bottle  and  an  honest  friend,  286. 

Irvine's  bairns,  305. 

The  merry  ploughman,  286. 

The  Mauchliiie  Lady,  259. 

My  girl  she  is  aiiy,  425. 

One  night  ps  I  did  wander,  259. 

Montgomerie's  Peggy,  253. 

Yon  wand'ring  rill,  345. 

Gloomy  December,  42. 

Gude  ale  keeps  the  heart  aboon,  241. 

Grace  before  dinner,  166. 

, ,      before  and  after  dinner,  324. 

,,      after  dinner,  228. 

,,      at  Selkirk,  335. 


(     xviii.     ) 

Had  I  the  wyte  ?  she  bade  me  !  10. 
Handsome  Nell,  235. 
Here's  his  health  in  water,  35. 
Hey  for  a  lass  vd'  a  tocher,  79. 
Highland  Mary,  54. 
Holy  Willie's  prayer,  1 95. 
Honest  Nappy,  274. 
Hughie  Graham,  290. 

Impromptu  on  Maria  Riddel's  birthday,  158. 
,,  on  Highland  Hospitality,  138. 

,,  on  Jessy  Staig's  recovery,  164. 

,,  to  the  Innkeeper  at  Roslin,  306. 

,,  Reply  to  a  "  Reproof,"  310. 

Replies  to  invitation,  228,  299. 
Inscription  for  an  altar  of  independence,  165. 
to  John  M'Murdo,  Esq.,  372,  373. 
,,         to  Chloris,  with  a  copy  of  his  poems,  165. 
,,         on  a  book  presented  to  him,  296. 
,,         on  Scottish  songs  presented  to  Miss  Graham,  164. 

on  volumes  presented  to  Jessy  Lewars,  165. 
,,         under  Glencaim's  portrait,  376. 
,,         under  Fergusson's  portrait,  270. 
,,         under  Miss  Burns'  portrait,  226. 
, ,         on  the  window  of  an  inn  at  Stirling,  309. 

Falkirk,  309. 
Globe  Tavern,  Dumfries,  227. 
King's  Arms,  Dumfries,  228. 
Invitation  to  Dr.  M'Kenzie,  376. 
Irvine's  Bairns— a  song  fragment,  305. 

Lassie  wi'  the  lint-white  locks,  104. 
Let  me  in  this  ae  night,  108. 
Logan  Braes,  89. 
Lord  Gregory,  47. 
Lovely  Polly  Stewart,  32. 

Lines  to  an  old  sweetheart  with  his  poems,  131. 
to  a  gentleman  Avhom  he  had  offended,  161. 

[[     to  John  Rankin,  199,  200. 

„     to  C'larinda,  231,  232,  233. 


(      xix.      ) 

Lines  to  John  Kennedy— a  farewell,  299. 
to  Dr.  Lawrie,  306. 

to  Peter  Stuart  of  the  London  StaVy  321. 
to  Chloris — his  "  esteem  "  for  her,  323. 
inscribed  in  a  lady's  pocket-book,  214. 
on  the  illness  of  a  favourite  child,  326. 
written  on  a  Bank  Note,  301. 
on  Eodney's  victory,  215. 
on  Prudence,  233. 
on  Innocence,  232. 
on  the  poet  Fergusson,  270,  322. 


Malley's  meek,  Malley's  sweet,  247. 

Mary  Morison,  87. 

Meditations  at  Lincluden,  380. 

Meg  o'  the  MiU,  86,  243. 

Merry  Andrew's  song,  179. 

Monody  on  a  lady  famed  for  her  caprice,  162, 

Montgomerie's  Peggj^,  253. 

My  braw  John  Higlandman,  181. 

My  lady's  gown  there's  gairs  upon't,  242. 

My  Nannie's  awa,  71. 

My  wife's  a  winsome  wee  thing,  86. 

My  winsome,  weel-faur'd  Highland  laddie,  29. 


Nature's  Law.     Inscribed  to  Gavin  Hamilton,  302. 
New  Year's  Day,  1790— a  sketch,  150. 


O  ay  my  wife  she  dang  me,  240. 

0  gin  ye  were  dead,  gudeman,  7. 

0  lay  thy  loof  in  mine,  lass,  244. 

On  Chloris  being  ill,  111. 

Ode  to  the  departed  Regency  Bill,  439. 

,,     for  Prince  Charles  Edward's  Birthday,  434. 

,,     for  General  Washington's  Birthday,  426. 

,,     to  Pastoral  Poetry,  171. 

,,     to  the  Owl  (by  John  M'Credie),  288. 


(        XX.        ) 

Paraphrase  on  Jereniiali  xv.  10,  391. 
Phillis  the  fair  (Tune,  Robin  Adair),  94. 
Philly  and  Willy,  a  dialogue  song,  105. 
Pretty  Peg—"  Kiss  me  at  your  leisure,  "  325. 
Prologue  for  Mr.  Woods,  Edinburgh,  204. 

,,       for  Mr.  Sutherland,  Dumfries,  155,  222. 
Psalmody  on  the  King's  Restoration,  410. 

Rantin',  Rovin'  Robin,  2G0. 
Robin  shure  in  hairst,  23(5. 
RobMossgiel,  116,  237. 

Sae  far  awa,  23. 

Scroggam — "  A  wife  won'd  in  Cockjjen,"  240. 

Second  epistle  to  Da^ae,  127. 

She  says  she  loes  me  best  of  a',  19. 

Sketch— New  Year's  Day,  1790,  150. 

,,         Creech's  portrait,  276. 

,,         The  henpeck'd  husband,  207. 
Sonnet  on  the  author's  birthday,  157. 

,,       on  the  death  of  Riddel  of  Glenriddel,  163. 

The  banks  o'  Doon,  early  version  (v.  i.,  p.  310.) 

,,  Bard's  Song,  185. 

,,  The  Belles  of  Mauchline,  116. 

„  The  bonie,  bonie  lass,  245. 

,,  The  bonie  moorhen,  275. 

, ,  The  braw  wooer,  74. 

,,  The  cardin'  o't,  17- 

,,  Chevalier's  Lament,  72. 

,,  Contraband  Marauder,  420. 

,,  Cooper  o'  Cuddy,  15. 

, ,  Dean  of  Faculty,  a  new  ballad,  284. 

,,  Dumfries  Volunteers,  123. 

, ,  Farewell  to  Ayrshire  friends,  300. 

,,  Fete  Champetre,  370. 

,,  Fiddler's  Song,  182. 

.,  Five  Carlines,  an  Election  Ballad,  219. 

, ,  Gowdcn  lucks  of  Anna,  224. 


(     xxi.     ) 

The  Henpeck'd  husband,  207. 

Hermit  of  Aberfeldy,  37C. 

Highland  Balou,  33. 

Highland  Widow's  Lament,  40. 

Holy  Tulzie,  190. 

Hopeless  Lover,  78. 

Inventory,  128. 

Jolly  Beggars,  a  Cantata,  176. 

Jolly  Ganger,  422. 

Kirk's  Alarm,  209,  438. 

Kiss,  327. 

Land  o'  the  Leal,  348. 

Lass  o'  Albany,  401. 

Lass  o'  Ballochmyle,  119. 

Lass  o'  Cessnock  Banks,  254. 

Lass  o'  Ecclefechan,  15. 

Lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me,  21,  403. 

Lea-Rig,  84. 

Lovely  Lass  o'  Inverness,  3. 

Lover's  morning  salutation,  101. 
Mauchline  lady,  259. 

Poet's  welcome  to  his  love-begot,  188,  436. 
Reel  o'  Stump ie,  23. 
Rights  of  Woman,  156. 
Robin's  Yule  Sang,  407. 
Ronalds  of  the  Bennals,  397. 
Ruined  farmer,  395. 
Ruined  Maid's  Lament,  344. 
Sodger  Laddie,  178. 
Soldier's  Song,  177. 
Tailor,  36. 

Tarbolton  Lasses,  396. 
Tinkler's  Song,  183. 
Tree  of  Liberty,  404. 
Twa  Herds,  196. 
Vowels,  a  Tale,  289. 
Winter  of  Life,  38. 
There's  three  true  gude  fellows,  18. 
Tibbie,  I  hae  seen  the  day  (fresh  verse),  424. 
Tragic  Fragment,  252. 


(      xxii.      ) 

Verses  to  John  Taylor,  Esq.,  37'2. 

,,      on  the  destruction  of  Drumlanrig  Woods,  37J 

,,      to  Miss  Terrier,  400. 

, ,      written  under  violent  grief,  399. 

,,       on  dining  with  Lord  Daer,  131. 

,,       on  the  illness  of  a  favourite  child,  326. 

,,      on  the  death  of  a  favourite  child,  326. 

,,      composed  at  Friar's  Carse  Hermitage,  314. 

,,      to  Clarinda  (pastoral),  313. 

, ,      to         , ,         with  di'inking  glasses,  232. 
Versicles  on  sign-posts,  414. 

We're  a'  noddin',  238. 
Willie  Chalmers — a  Song,  304. 
Willie  Stewart — a  Song,  315. 
W^histle  o'er  the  lave  o't,  182. 

Young  Jessie  (tune,  Bonie  Dundee),  48. 
Yon  rosy  brier,  113. 
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Aikin,  Dr.  John,  his  Essays  on  Song,  107. 

Aiken,  Robert,  writer  in  Ayr,  198,  210,  300. 

Ailsa  Craig,  fowling  season,  421. 

Ainslie,  Robert,  W.S.,  236,  238. 

Albany,  Duchess  of,  401 . 

Auld  Langsyne — its  melody,  8. 

"  Auld  Reekie  " — a  designation  of  Edinburgh,  271. 

Auld,  Rev.  William,  of  ilauchline,  192,  195,  211,  437. 

Babington,  Dr.,  his  physiognomy,  273. 

Baillie,  Lady  Grizel,  song  writer,  34. 

Baillie,  Miss  Lesley,  44,  55. 

Balinamona  Ora,  Burns'  song  to  that  air,  79. 

Ballochmyle,  Miss  Alexander  of,  119. 

Beds  of  sweet  roses — old  song,  357. 

Begbie,  Ellison,  an  early  sweetheart  of  Burns,  87,  254. 

Beggars,  Jolly,  Burns'  remarks  thereon,  170,  187. 

Begg,  Mrs.  Isabella,  the  poet's  sister,  87,  127,  131,  253,  254. 

Bennals  farm,  near  Tarbolton,  396,  397. 

Beugo,  John,  engraver  in  Edinburgh,  368. 

Betty  Paton,  mother  of  the  poet's  first  child,  188. 

"  Blathrie  o't,"  old  song  to  that  air,  357. 

Braes  o'  Yarrow,  old  ballad,  355. 

Braham,  Mr.,  the  vocalist,  64,  445. 

"  Braw  wooer"  of  Burns,  alleged  2  sets,  74. 

Brier  Bush,  modern  words  of  the,  37. 

Bright,  Henry  A.,  of  Liverpool,  429,  453. 

Brownhill  Inn,  Burns'  frequency  there,  32,  339. 

Burnet,  Miss,  of  Monboddo,  154. 

Burns  Club  Anniversary  at  Edinburgh,  459. 

Burns,  Gilbert,  174,  370. 

Burns,  Mademoiselle,  226. 

Burnes,  William,  his  manual  of  religious  belief,  455. 

Burtt,  John,  of  Kilmarnock,  346. 


(     xxiv.      ) 

Caledonian  Hunt's  delight,  the  melody  so-called,  1 13. 

Calvinism,  Burns'  aversion  to,  456. 

Candlish,  James,  early  friend  of  Burns,  110,  359. 

Cauld  Kail — the  air  so-called,  49,  50,  70. 

Chalmers,  Peggy  (Mrs.  Lewis  Hay),  17,  114,  122. 

Chalmers,  Mr,  William,  writer  in  Ayr,  304. 

"  Chloris  "  (Jean  Lorimer),  19,  24,  31,  49,  58,  59,  76,  77,  101,  102, 

103,  104,  110,  111,  112,  113,  165. 
Chambers,  Dr.  Robert,  editor  of  Burns,  42,  287,  393,  403, 467,468. 
Christianity  of  Burns,  460. 
Clarinda  and  Sylvander,  431. 
"Clarinda"  (Mrs.  McLehose),  28,  56,  71,  95,  230,  231,  232,  233, 

275,  310,  311,  313,  431.  446. 
Cleghorn,  Robert,  farmer  at  Saughtou  Mills,  72. 
Clarke,  Stephen,  musician,  234. 

"  Court  of  Equity  " — curious  production  of  Burns,  200,  294. 
Creech,  William,  publisher,  23,  226,  271,  276. 
Crochallan  Fencibles  :  a  social  club,  18,  342. 
Cromek,  his  Reliques  of  Burns,  3,  248,  249,  254,  291,  464. 
Cruickshanks,  William,  teacher  in  Edinburgh,  18,  333. 
Cunningham,  Alexander,  W.S.,  13,  18,  31,  57,  78. 
Cunningham,  Allan,  editor  of  Burns,  3,  341,  361. 
Cunningham  of  Enterkiu,  and  Annbauk,  370. 
Currie,  Dr.,  editor  of  Burns,  83,  174,  429. 

Dalrymple,  Rev.  Dr.,  of  Ayr,  192,  210. 

Davies,  Miss  Deborah,  215. 

Dean  of  Westminster,  his  compliments  to  Burns,  456. 

De  Peyster,  Col.  of  Volunteers,  at  Dumfries,  169. 

Dollar  Institution,  350,  446.  , 

Doonbrae,  Mr.  Auld  of,  305. 

Dumfries  Minstrelsy  of  Burns,  1. 

Dunbar,  William,  W.S.,  of  Edinburgh,  18, 

Duncan,  Rev.  Dr.,  of  Dundonald,  192. 

Edinburgh  Magazine  for  1774,  28,  350,  446. 
EUisland  Farming,  the  Poet's  disgust  with,  151. 
Ellison  Begbie,  lass  of  Cessnock  Banks,  87,  254. 
Erskine,  Hon.  Andrew,  45. 
Ettrick  Shepherd  on  Ritson's  car  for  music,  63. 


(       XXV.       ) 

Fabricated  verses  attributed  to  Burns,  341. 

Fairlie  of  Coodbam,  407. 

False  pbilosopbj'  in  Burns  "  For  a'  tbat,"  107. 

"Fee  bim,  faitber/'  its  melod3^,  62,  96. 

Fergusson  of  Craigdarrocb,  318,  468,  469. 

Fergusson,  Robert,  tbe  poet,  270,  414. 

Fisher  William,  tbe  "Holy  Willie  "  of  Burns,  195,  213,  437. 

Fraser,  Thomas,  tbe  hauthboy  player,  62,  63. 

French  Revolution,  9,  280,  281,  392,  404. 

Gall,  Richard,  song  writer,  235,  .346. 

Glencairn,  Earl  of,  367. 

Glenriddel,  Capt.  Riddel  of,  163,  277,  324,  318,  329. 

Glenriddel  MSS.  at  Liverpool,  429. 

Globe  Tavern  at  Dumfries,  11,  19,  227,  228. 

Glover,  Jean,  of  Kilmarnock,  358. 

Goudie  or  Goldie,  John,  of  Kilmarnock,  193,  437. 

Grant,  Rev.  David,  of  Ochiltree,  211. 

Gray,  Capt.  Charles,  R.M.,  5,  71. 

Greenock  MS.  of  Burns'  Common-place  Book,  423. 

Greenock  West  Churchj^ard,  415. 

Greenshields,  Mr.,  of  Kerse,  417,  447. 

Grose,  Caj)t.  Francis,  214. 

Hamilton,  Gavin,  writer,  Mauchline,  197,  267,  300,  302,  412. 

Hamilton,  John,  of  Edinburgh,  song  writer,  347. 

Haslock  woo,  17. 

Hastie,  Archibald,  M.P.  for  Paisley,  248. 

"  Highland  Mary,"  28,  54,  85,  415. 

Hogg,  James,  editor  of  Burns,  63,  362,  391. 

Hume,  Alexander,  musical  composer,  71. 

Hunter,  William,  blacksmith,  his  "affidavit,"  466. 

Hunter,  William,  shoemaker,  Mauchline,  200. 

Hutton,  William,  of  Birmingham,  65. 

Indecent  scraps  on  window  panes,  340. 
Independence,  altar  to,  165. 

JefFray,  Miss  Jean,  of  Lochmaben,  402. 

Jenny  Geddes,  the  Poet's  mare,  368. 

Jeremiah  xv.  10,  Burns' paraphrase  of,  391. 

Johnson,  James,  of  Edinburgh,  music  engraver,  234,  248. 

Johnston,  Mi.ss  Lucj^,  25. 


(     xxvi.     ) 

Kennedy,  John,  friend  of  Burns,  363, 
Kennedy,  David,  Scottish  vocalist,  64. 
King  George  III,  410,  439. 
King  Lear  of  Shakespeare,  359. 
King's  Arm's  Inn,  Dumfries,  228. 

Lady  Naime,  her  "Land  o'  the  leal,"  348. 

Lawrie,  Rev.  Dr.,  of  Ne'mnilns,  305. 

Lewars,  Jessie,  80,  167,  337,  338. 

Lincludden  Abbey,  5,  380. 

Lochiel's  lantern,  33. 

Lorimer,  Jean  ("Chloris"),  19,  24,  49,  58,  59,  76,  77,  101,  102, 

103,  104,  110,  111,  112,  113,  165. 
"  Low  doun,  he's  in  the  broom,"  fine  melody,  4. 
Lowe,  John,  author  of  "Mary's  Dream,  "  359. 

Mason  Lodge,  St.  John's  Kilmarnock,  364. 

,,       St.  James's  Tarbolton,  364,  376. 
Masterton,  Allan,  writing  master,  234. 
Mapie,  John,  journalist  and  song  writer,  89. 
M'Gill,  Dr.  William,  of  Ayr,  209. 
M'Kay  Archibald,  historian  of  Kilmarnock,  368. 
M'Kinlay,  Dr.  James,  of  Kilmarnock,  210. 
M'Math,  Rev.  John,  of  Tarbolton,  192  ,264, 
M'Murdo,  John,  Esq.,  Drumlanrigg,  318,  342,  372,  438,  469. 
M'Murdo,  Miss  Jean,  91. 

Miss  PhiUes,  93,  94,  100,  105. 
M'Quhae,  Rev.  Mr.,  of  St.  Quivox,  192. 

Menteith  of  Closeburn,  his  zeal  in  the  '  '\\Tiistle  "  controversy,  466. 
"  Merry  Muses  of  Caledonia,"  342. 
Mill  Vennel,  Dumfries,  now  "Burns'  Street,"  1. 
Miller,  Patrick,  Esq.,  of  Dalswinton,  426,  469. 
Mitchell,  Dr.  Andrew,  of  Monkton,  212. 
Mitchell,  Mr.,  collector  of  excise,  168. 
Moderate  or  New-Light  Ministers,  458. 
Moodie,  Rev.  Alexander,  of  Riccarton,  190,  211. 
"  Morag,"  a  fine  Gaelic  melody,  73. 
Motherwell,  William,  editor  of  Burns,  332,  344,  362. 
Mount  Oliphant,  early  home  of  Burns,  252,  395,  455. 
Muirhead,  Rev,  James,  of  Urr,  310,  389. 
Muir,  William,  of  Tarbolton  Mill,  106. 
Musical  taste  of  Burns,  96. 


(     xxvii     ) 

Xanse  Tinnock,  hostess,  of  Mauchline,  470. 

Nelly  Kilpatrick,  earliest  heroine  of  Burns,  235. 

Nicol,  William,  of  High  School,  Edinburgh,  226,  278,  332. 

Numbers  xxv.  18-15,  Burns'  allusion  to,  428. 

Old  Ballads  recovered  by  Burns,  352. 
Onagh's  Waterfall,  fine  Irish  air,  19. 

Pastoral  Poetry,  an  Ode— its  authorship,  171. 

Park,  Ann,  of  the  Globe  Tavern,  Dumfries,  224. 

Parker,  Major,  of  Assloss,  364. 

Peebles,  Rev.  William,  of  Newton-on-Ayr,  192,  209,  212. 

Peggy  Alison,  alias  Ellison  Begbie,  87,  254, 

Penny  Chap-Books  of  Song,  82. 

Pickering  Manuscripts  of  Burns,  417. 

Picture  of  Burns'  own  mind,  68. 

Polly  Stewart,  her  chequered  history,  32. 

Poosie  Nansie,  hostess,  of  Mauchline,  176. 

Pompey's  Ghost,  Burns'  reference  to,  359. 

Prince  Regent,  afterwards  King  Geo.  IV.,  208,  439. 

Prior,  Matthew,  quoted,  443. 

Publishing,  proposals  of,  in  1786,  447. 

Rankine,  John,  farmer  at  Adamhill,  188,  200. 

Richmond,  John,  writer's  clerk,  Mauchline,  200. 

Riddel,  Maria,   66,   67,   69,   78,   158,   161,   162,   287,   329,  330, 

341,  373. 
Riddel,  Robert,  of  Glenriddell,  163,  277,  318,  324,  464. 
Riddel,  Walter,  229,  443. 
Ritson,  the  Antiquary,  63. 
Roads,  muddy  and  rough,  416. 
Robin  Redbreast,  Burns'  allusions  to,  407. 
Robertson,  Major,  of  Lude,  31. 
Roy's  Wife,  a  favourite  air  of  Burns,  69. 
Russell,  Rev.  John,  of  Kilmarnock,  190,  194,  210. 
Rye  Water,  at  Dairy,  1 1 . 

Scepticism  of  Burns,  460. 
Scott,  Mrs.,  of  Wauchope  House,  134. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  14,  19,  39. 
Shaw,  Dr.  Andrew,  of  C'raigie,  192. 
Shaw,  Dr.  David,  of  Coylton,  192. 


(     xxviii.     ) 

Shepherd,  Rev.  John,  of  Muirkirk,  213. 

Smellie,  William,  printer,  Edinburgh,  137. 

Smith,  Rev.  George,  of  Galston,  192,  212. 

Smith,  James,  Burns'  early  friend,  199,  300,  470. 

"  Snakin,"  import  of  that  expression  in  "  Holy  Willie,"  437. 

Staig,  Miss  Jessy,  48,  164. 

Stenhouse,  William,  editor  of  Johnson's  Museum,  12,  40,  74. 

Stewart  &  Meikle's  publications  at  Glasgow,  82,  175. 

Stewart,  Professor  Dugald,  131. 

Stewarton,  town  of,  416. 

Stuart,  Prince  Charles  Edward,  401,  434. 

St.  Crispin's  Day,  358. 

Sutor's  Dochter,  charming  melody,  31. 

Syme,  John,  of  Ryedale,  167,  328. 

Tailor,  a,  trimming  letter  to, — its  authorship,  201. 

Taylor,  Dr.,  of  Norwich,  193. 

Tea-Table  Miscellany,  27,  61. 

Terreagles  Castle,  354. 

Theatricals  at  Dumfries,  151,  156,  159. 

Thomson,  George,  song  editor,  43,  54,  86,  91,  96. 

Thomson,  Peggy,  of  Kirkoswald,  131. 

Tytler  of  Woodhouselee,  352,  355. 

AVashington's  Birthday  Ode,  282,  426. 

Wee  Vennel,  Burns'  first  Dumfries  residence,  1. 

Whistle,  the,  controversy  regarding,  463. 

Williamson,  the  Actor,  373. 

Williams,  Helen  Maria,  an  authoress,  346. 

Wilson,  John,  Scottish  vocalist,  64,  96,  348. 

Woodrow,  Rev.  Dr.,  of  Tarbolton,  192,  264. 

Violin,  extent  of  Burns'  acquaintance  with  the,  127. 
Volunteer  enthusiasm  in  Dumfries,  12.3,  215. 

Young,  Rev,  James,  of  Cumnock,  211, 
Young,  Rev.  Stephen,  of  Barr,  212. 
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